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PREFACE. 


This  third  volume  of  Tracts  on  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  consists 
of  a  selection  from  the  smaller  publications  which 
appeared  in  and  about  the  year  1686,  in  a  controversy 
which  seems  to  have  been  conducted  on  both  sides 
with  great  ability.  Of  the  writers  on  the  Protestant 
side.  Bishop  Burnet  ^  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
manner :  "  They  set  themselves  to  study  the  points  of 
controversy.  And  upon  that  there  followed  a  great 
variety  of  small  books,  that  were  easily  purchased  and 
soon  read.  They  examined  all  the  points  of  popery 
with  a  solidity  of  judgment,  a  clearness  of  arguing,  a 
depth  of  learning,  and  a  vivacity  of  writing,  far  be- 
yond any  thing  that  had  before  that  time  appeai'ed  in 
our  language."  And  again,  "  The  persons  who  both 
managed  and  directed  this  controversial  war  were 
chiefly  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Tennison,  and  Patrick. 
Next  them  were  Sherlock,  Williams,  Clagett,  Gee,  Al- 
drich,  Atterbury,  Whitby,  Hooper,  and  above  all  these 
Wake,  who  having  been  long  in  France,  chaplain  to 
the  lord  Preston,  brought  over  with  him  many  curious 
discoveries,  that  were  both  useful  and  surprising." 

The  Tracts  included  in  this  selection  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  A  Discourse  on  the  Opposition  of  tlie  Doctrine,  Worship, 
and  Practice  of  tlie  Roman  Church,  to  the  Nature,  De- 
signs, and  Characters  of  the  Christian  Faith  :  by  Gilbert 
Burnet,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Salisbury P.  1 

a  Own  Times,  vol.  3.  p.  104.  ed.  Ox.  1833. 
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II.  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Devotions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome :  by  William  Stanley,  D.  D.  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph'' G9 

III.  The  Hazard  of  being  saved  in  the  Church  of  Rome: 
by  John  Tillotson,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury      121 

IV.  The  Protestant  Resolved  :  by  Clement  EUys,  M.  A.: 
Rector  of  Kirkby,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham  <^  ...   139 

V.  A  Discourse  concerning  a  Judge  of  Controversies  in 
Matters  of  Religion  :  by  William  Sherlock,  D.  D.  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's 208 

VI.  A  Discourse  about  Tradition :  by  Simon  Patrick,  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  Ely 273 

VII.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass:  by  William  Payne,  D. D. 
Prebendary  of  Westminster** 311 

VIII.  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Worship  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saints :  by  William  Clagett,  D.  D.  Preacher  at 
Grey's  Inne 3C7 

IX.  The  Texts  examined  concerning  Seven  Sacraments: 
by  Edward  Gee,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of  Westminster  f.  4C0 

/    X.  A  Discouree  of  Purgatory :  by  William  Wake,  D.  D. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury 496 

XI.  A  Discourse  of  Prayers  for  the  Dead  :  by  the  same.  532 

XII.  The  Council  of  Trent  examined  and  disproved  by 
Catholic  Tradition  :  by  Edward  Stillingfleet,  1).  D.  Bishop 
of  Worcester 5bii 

XIII.  The  Difference  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  :  by  John  Williams,  D.  D.  Bisho]> 
of  Chichester  s (j3;} 

XIV.  The  Difference  of  the  Case  between  the  Separation  of 
Protestants  from  the  Church  of  Konie,  and  the  Sejwra- 
lion  of  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England :  by 
Dr.  Clagett (597 

•■  Ncwcoiirt's    Hfpfrtoriiiin,    vol.     i.  o  Pref.  lo  Dr.  {.'.'%  ^nnona:   Biiy. 

pp.  64.  anil  130  :  and  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  Hritaii. 
pp.  24.  Hiid  118.  '  Atlicnir  Oxon.  V.  i.  col.  78:  Nrw. 

c  Atlieiiie  Oxon.  v.  4.  riJ.  516.  niiirt,  r.  1.  p.  jo.\ :  I*  Ner*,  p.  y,^. 

•I  Newowirt's  KciKTtoriuni,  v.   I.  p.         K  .\thoiiiv    <>x«n.   v.    4.    ciil.    761)1 

700  :  Le  Ncre's  Fasti,  p.  j;4.  Ne«-court,  v.  r.  pp.  ao8  •nd  50.1. 


PREFACE.  V 

The  Tracts  are  reprinted  without  alteration,  except 
in  two  cases ;  some  sentences,  which  in  the  present 
day  would  be  considered  of  an  objectionable  nature, 
having  been  omitted  in  the  first,  and  the  seventh 
having  been  curtailed.  They  may  all  however  be 
found  in  the  large  collection  of  Tracts  against  popery, 
published  in  three  folio  volumes  in  the  year  1748, 
under  the  superintendance  of  Bishop  Gibson. 

E.G. 

St.  Ai.ban's  Hall, 
June  1, 1837. 


MISCELLANEOUS   TRACTS. 


A    DISCOURSE 

WBEREiy  IS  HELD  FORTH 

THE  OPPOSITION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE,  WORSHIP,  AND  PRACTICE 


ROMAN  CHURCH, 


THE  NATL'RE,  DESIGNS,  AND  CHARACTERS 


THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH. 


nE  that  increascth  knoidcdge  incrcaseth  sorroic,  is  an  ob- 
servation which  holdcth  true  of  no  part  of  knowledge  so  much 
as  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  It  is  some  relief  to  Iiim  who 
knows  nothing  of  foreign  wickedness,  to  hope  there  are  other 
nations  wherein  virtue  is  honoured,  and  religion  is  in  esteem  ; 
which  allays  his  regrets,  when  he  sees  vice  and  impiety  abound 
in  his  own  country  :  but  if  by  travelling  or  reading,  he  enlarge 
his  horizon,  and  know  mankind  better,  his  regrets  will  grow, 
when  he  finds  the  whole  world  lies  in  wickedness.  It  argues 
a  cruel  and  inhunian  temper  to  delight  in  beholding  scenes  of 
horror  and  misery ;  and  certainly  none,  who  either  honours 
his  INIaker  and  Redeemer,  or  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  can  with- 
out sorrow  look  on  and  see  the  indignities  done  to  God  and 
his  Son  Christ,  and  see  the  enemy  of  the  human  race  triumph- 
ing over  the  world  with  such  absolute  authority,  and  so  much 
enraged  cruelty ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  dark  region  of  it, 
whicii  the  Sim  of  Righteousness  hath  not  yet  visited  with  his 
gospel,  but  that  where  Christ  should  have  a  throne  Satan's 
seat  should  also  be,  is  justly  surprising  and  astonishing.  That 
almost  all  Christendom  hath  fallen  from  their  first  love,  is  what 
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none,  whose  eyes  are  open,  can  deny  ;  and  it  is  little  less  evi- 
dent, that  the  greater  part  of  it  hath  made  shipwreck,  and  erred 
from  tiie  faith;  and  that  the  church,  whoic J'uith  ivas  once 
spoken  qf  throughout  the  world,  is  now  become  the  mother  of 
the  Jbrnicatioris  of  the  earth.  It  is  true,  the  scriptures  warned 
us  of  nJiiUing  away,  of  a  mystcrij  nf  iniquity,  of  an  Antichrist 
to  he  revealed  in  due  time,  and  of  a  Babylonish  Rome,  which 
should  bewitch  the  earth  icith  her  sorco-ies,  but  should  be  var- 
nished over  with  fair  colours  and  specious  pretences,  so  that 
mystery  should  be  on  her  forehead.  Being  then  warned  of  so 
much  danger  to  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  a  necessary  (though 
painful)  inquiry  to  see  if  this  Antichrist  be  yet  come,  or  if  we 
must  look  for  anotiier. 

But  because  some  have  stretched  the  notion  of  Antichrist- 
ianism  so  f;ir,  that  things  harmless  and  innocent  come  within 
its  compass ;  and  others  have  so  much  contracted  it,  that  they 
might  scape  free ;  we  are  to  take  a  view  of  the  nature  and 
designs  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  conclude  from  that 
what  must  be  Antichristianism :  it  being  not  only  a  bare  con- 
tradiction to  some  branches  or  parts  of  the  gospel,  (for  then 
every  error  or  heresy  were  Antichristianism,)  but  a  design  and 
entire  complex  of  such  opinions  and  practices  as  are  contradic- 
tory to  and  subversive  of  the  power  and  life  of  Christianitv  : 
and  if  we  find  any  such  thing  to  be  broached  and  received  into 
the  world,  wc  may,  with  the  least  hazard  of  uncharitableness, 
pronounce  it  to  be  Antichristianism  ;  and  if  it  be  acted  or  ani- 
mated by  any  head,  he  may  be  concluded  Antichrist. 

The  designs  of  the  Christian  religion  run  betwixt  these  four 
heads :  The  first  is,  to  give  us  right  apprehensions  of  the  na- 
ture and  attributes  of  God,  that  we  may  conceive  aright  of 
him,  and  adore  him  suitably  to  his  nature  and  according  to 
his  will,  and  thereby  be  admitted  to  a  free  converse  with  him, 
and  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.  How  little  of 
Goil  was  known  by  the  twinklings  of  nature's  light,  even  to 
the  better  and  wiser  part  of  the  world,  Tully's  books  of  the 
nature  of  the  gods  do  sufficiently  inform  us.  But  if  the  phi- 
losophers were  so  much  to  seek  in  it,  what  shall  wc  expect 
from  the  vulgar?  And  indeed  Ilcnncr's  Iliad  and  Ovid's 
Metamorjihoses  were  wretched  systems  of  divinity ;  and  yet 
such,  and  such  like,  were  the  sentiments  of  the  nations  about 
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the  Godhead.  It  is  true,  the  seed  of  Abraham  were  delivered 
from  that  darkness,  and  knew  God  by  his  name  Jehovah,  and 
had  laws  and  ordinances  given  them  by  God  ;  yet  their  wor- 
ship was  so  carnal,  and  did  so  strike  iijion  and  affect  the  senses, 
that  wc  will  be  soon  satisfied  it  was  not  so  sublime  and  free  as 
became  the  spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  so  was  only 
fitted  for  the  infancy  of  the  people  of  God  ;  but  by  Christ  the 
mifstcry  that  lay  hid  from  ages  and  generations  was  revealed; 
for  he  declared  the  Father,  and  revealed  him,  and  taught  us 
to  7-enounee  idols  and  vanities,  and  to  seri'c  the  living  God, 
commanding  all  men  every  ichere  to  repent,  the  times  of  igno- 
rance, xcherein  God  Kinked  at  idolatry,  being  then  over;  that 
so  mankind,  being  God's  offspring,  might  feel  after  him,  and 
not  worship  him  any  more  in  the  blinding  grossness  of  idol- 
atry, but  in  a  pure  spiritual  manner;  and  whereas  the  hno 
came  by  Moses,  by  Christ  came  grace  and  truth ;  grace  in 
opposition  to  the  severity  of  the  law;  and  truth,  as  opposed, 
not  to  falsehood,  but  to  the  figures  and  shadows  of  Moses  his 
Jaw ;  and  therefore  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
truth,  in  opposition  to  the  carnal  ordinances  and  typical  rites, 
which  shadowed  out  the  truth  in  the  law. 

The  second  branch  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  to  hold  forth 
the  method  of  man's  reconciliation  with  his  Maker.  For  tlie 
sense  of  all  mankind  agrees  in  this;  that  sin  is  an  indignity 
done  God,  which  deserveth  punishment,  and  cannot  be  expi- 
ated by  any  service  man  can  do :  it  was  therefore  necessary 
tiicre  should  be  a  mean  found  for  encouraging  sinners  to  em- 
brace a  religious  life  ;  of  which  all  had  reason  to  despair,  with- 
out pardon  were  offered  to  penitents,  upon  the  change  of  their 
lives.  Now  this  was  what  the  heathen  could  not  dream  how 
to  procure.  It  is  true,  the  Jews  had  sacrifices  for  cxjiiating  of 
sin,  but  these  could  never  quiet  their  consciences,  since  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  tells  that  the  blood  of  beasts  cannot 
appease  God.  The  mystery  therefore  of  the  reconciliation  of 
sinners  to  God  is  the  proper  character  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion; which  holds  forth  to  us  how  the  eternal  Word  was 
made  man,  and  endured  unspeakable  sufferings  for  the  sins  of 
men,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross ;  and  was  raised  up  by 
God,  and  carried  to  heaven,  where  he  is  vested  witli  all  jiower 
and  authority  ;  and  by  the  merits  of  his  death  hatli  a  right  to 
b2 
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grant  pardon,  give  grace,  and  confer  eternal  life  on  all  that 
believe  on  him ;  by  whom  God  conveys  all  things  to  us,  and 
through  whom  we  are  to  offer  up  all  our  worship  to  God,  he 
being  the  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  man. 

The  third  head  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  to  teach  the  per- 
fectcst,  clearest,  and  most  Divine  rules,  for  advancing  of  the 
souls  of  men  to  the  highest  perfection  of  their  natures.  It  is 
true,  noble  pieces  of  morality  were  acknowledged  and  taught 
by  the  heathen  philosophers;  and  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  purity,  humility,  and  meek- 
ness laid  open  very  fully  ;  but  without  derogating  from  these, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  as  the  doctrine  of  Christianity 
teachcth  all  these  precepts  with  clearer  rules  and  fuller  direc- 
tions, so  they  were  in  it  recommended  by  the  example  of  its 
author,  backed  with  the  strongest  motives,  and  enforced  with 
the  greatest  argimients.  In  these  are  the  lessons  of  purity, 
chastity,  ingenuity,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  and  gene- 
rosity, so  clearly  laid  down,  and  so  fully  evinced,  that  no  man, 
who  is  so  much  a  man  as  to  love  those  things  whereby  liis  mind 
may  be  improved  to  all  that  is  truly  great  and  noble,  but  must 
be  enamoured  of  the  Ciiristian  religion,  as  s(X)n  as  he  is  taught 
it. 

Tiic  fourth  design  of  religion  is,  to  unite  mankind  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  peace,  friendship,  and  charity,  which  it  doth 
not  only  by  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  tempering  our  pas- 
sions, forgiving  of  injuries,  and  loving  our  enemies,  and  by  the 
doctrine  of  obedience  to  those  in  authority  over  us ;  but  Hke- 
wise  by  associating  us  into  one  body,  called  the  church;  where- 
in we  are  to  worship  God  jointly,  and  to  be  coupled  in  one  by 
the  use  of  the  sacraments,  which  are  the  ligaments  of  this 
body. 

Having  thus  viewed  the  great  designs  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  the  several  branches  and  parts  thereof,  I  shall  add  to 
this  the  main  distinguishing  characters  of  our  religion,  wiiich 
are  also  four. 

The  first  is,  its  verity  ;  that  it  is  not  foinideil  on  the  tattles 
of  |)crsons  concerned,  nor  on  the  reveries  of  dotariis,  nor  re- 
ceived with  a  blind  credulity,  being  founded  on  the  authority 
of  the  great  God,  which  appeared  visibly  in  tjjose  that  pub- 
lished it,  chiefly  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Ciirist,  wiio  by  his 
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miracles  that  were  wrouglit  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  even  his 
enemies  Uwking  on,  and  not  being  able  to  deny  them,  but 
chiefly  by  iiis  resiirreetion  from  the  dead,  was  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  which  was  seen  and  known  by  many,  who 
followed  not  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  were  the  eyewit- 
nesses of  his  majesty,  who  went  in  his  name,  and  published  it 
to  the  work],  confirming  it  by  miracles  and  mighty  wonders, 
attesting  it  notwithstanding  ail  the  persecutions  they  met  with, 
most  of  them  confirming  it  with  their  blood  :  and  this  doctrine 
was  received  and  believed  by  the  better  part  of  mankind, 
though  it  being  contrary  to  all  the  interests  of  the  flesh,  whose 
mortification  it  tcacheth,  its  reception  cannot  be  imputed  to 
credulity  or  interest. 

The  second  character  of  our  religion  is,  its  genuine  simpli- 
city and  perspicuity,  that  all  its  doctrines  and  rules  are  clearly 
and  distinctly  held  out  to  us,  not  like  the  heathen  divinity, 
much  whereof  lay  in  dark  oracles  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyls, 
and  in  other  pretended  mysteries,  which  none  but  the  priests 
might  handle  and  expound.  The  Jewish  religion  was  also 
veiled  with  types  and  figures,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  see  the 
substance  and  truth  through  all  these  foldings  and  shadows. 
But  the  glory  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  to  this  particular,  is 
nobly  laid  out  by  St.  Paul,  in  these  words,  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  Biit 
we  all,  with  open  face  as  in  a  glass  beholding  the  glory  of  the 
Jjord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory, 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

The  third  character  is,  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian 
religion,  it  containing  none  of  these  absurd  incredible  things, 
which  abounded  among  the  heathens;  nor  of  these  rites  of 
Judaism,  the  reasons  whereof,  besides  the  will  of  God  in  en- 
joining them,  could  not  be  assigned;  but  both  the  doctrines 
and  prece]Hs  of  the  Christian  religion  are  fitted  for  mankind, 
and  so  congenial  to  his  nature,  that  they  well  deserve  the  de- 
signation of  rca.ionable  service,  or  rational  worship,  God  hav- 
ing made  our  souls  and  them  of  a  piece. 

And  the  fourth  character  of  our  religion  is,  its  easiness ; 
Christ's  yoke  is  ea.iy,  and  his  burden  light.  Matt.  xi.  30. 
Wherein  we  are  freed  from  all  the  barbarous  and  cruel  i-ites 
of  Gentilism,  and  from  the  oppressive  bondage  of  Judaism, 
which  iiaus  a  law  of  ordinances,  and  a  yoke  that  our  fathers 
b3 
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xvere  not  able  to  hear ;  but  tliat  we  arc  called  to  by  Christ  is 
so  simple,  so  easy,  and  so  plain,  that  well  may  wc  say  his  com- 
mandments arc  not  grievous,  1  John  v.  3. 

Having  given  this  hint  of  the  design  and  characters  of  the 
Christian  religion,  I  hold  it  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  a  fur- 
ther deduction  of  those  generals  into  more  particular  branches, 
nor  to  make  this  sciieme  of  religion  gowl  by  anv  longer  proof, 
the  ])osition  I  have  laid  down  being  so  obvious  to  the  reason 
of  every  considering  person  ;  wherefore  I  go  on  to  examine  if 
tiiere  be  any  such  system  of  doctrines  or  opinions  among  pre- 
tenders to  Christianity,  which  tends  to  the  overthrowing  and 
enervating  of  this  whole  design,  and  whose  characters  are  di- 
rectly opposite  to  these  I  have  mentioned ;  and  the  less  avowed 
and  the  more  disguised  that  society  be,  as  it  is  more  likely  to 
})revail,  since  error  and  vice  are  not  so  formidable  in  their  own 
colours  as  when  veiled  with  the  pretences  of  truth  and  virtue ; 
so  it  will  better  agree  with  that  great  character  the  prophecies 
give  of  this  defection,  that  it  was  a  mystery,  and  had  mystery 
on  itsfo?rhead,  Rev.  xvii.  15. 

And  here  remains  the  sad  part  of  my  discourse;  for  what 
lover  of  mankind  can  with  pleasure  either  satisfy  his  own  rea- 
son, or  convince  the  judgment  of  others,  in  a  matter  the  issue 
w  hereof  is  to  prove  so  great  a  part  of  the  Christian  societies  to 
be  antichristian  and  adulterate?  And  certainly,  if  my  love  to 
truth,  and  the  honour  of  my  Redeemer  and  his  gospel,  and  by 
conseijuencc  a  zeal  for  souls,  did  not  engage  mc  to  this  search, 
I  could  easily  (piit  the  task,  and  choose  more  easy  and  pleasant 
subjects  for  the  exercise  of  my  thoughts ;  but  tlie  wisdom  of 
CJod  having  declared  it  a  part  of  wisdom  to  observe  the  cha- 
racters of  the  jVntichristian  Beast,  I  therefore,  lliougli  not  with- 
out pain,  engage  in  the  survey  of  it. 

And  lirst,  in  the  entry  it  will  be  a  bad  omen,  of  no  goi>d  to 
be  expected  from  any  society  that  shall  study  to  keep  her 
members  in  ignorance,  and  to  bar  them  the  study  of  the  holy 
.scriptures,  which  being  the  revelation  of  tlie  whole  coun.sel  of 
God,  and  written  l>v  |)lain  and  simple  men,  and  at  first  direct- 
ed to  the  use  of  the  rude  illiterate  vulgar,  for  te.iching  tiicui 
the  mysteries  of  godliness  and  the  path  of  life,  it  is  a  shrewd 
indication,  that  if  any  studicii  to  bide  this  liglit  umier  a  can- 
dlestick, and  to  keep  it  in  an  unknown  tongue,  or  forbid  the 
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body  of  Christians  the  use  of  it,  (tliough  its  native  tendency 
be  to  enlighten  the  unclerstandii.g  and  to  inflame  tiie  will,  it 
being  given  out  by  God  for  that  end,)  that  those  must  be  con- 
scious to  themselves  of  great  defoniiitv  to  that  rule,  and  appre- 
hend that  if  it  were  more  known  their  doctrine  would  be  less 
believed,  especially  since  the  hardest  part  of  the  scriptures  ai"e 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament :  and  yet  these  were  com- 
municated to  all  of  that  dispensation,  who  were  commanded 
by  Christ  to  search  them,  and  who  did  educate  their  children 
in  them,  continuing  that  holy  care  to  a  high  degree  even  to 
this  day.  Now,  except  it  be  said  that  it  is  fitter  all  be  kept 
under  darkness  in  the  new  dispensation  than  it  was  in  the  old, 
no  account  can  be  given  for  the  zeal  is  used  in  any  church  to 
keep  their  children  in  such  ignorance;  and  yet  this  is  a  part 
of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  new  dispensation  from 
the  old,  that  light  hath  appeared  in  it.  Now  all  may  know 
how  guilty  those  of  Rome  are  in  this;  what  pains  are  taken  to 
detract  from  the  authority  of  the  scriptures;  how  they  quar- 
rel, sometimes  its  darkness,  sometimes  its  ambiguousness,  some- 
times the  genuineness  of  its  originals,  and  always  complain  of 
its  being  too  much  perused,  and  therefore  let  as  little  of  it  be 
put  in  vulgar  tongues  as  can  be;  read  it  publicly  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  permit  no  private  person  the  use  of  it 
without  allowance  from  his  confessor  :  of  which  though  in 
some  places  the  reformation  hath  made  them  more  liberal,  yet 
where  there  is  no  hazard  of  that,  they  betray  their  aversion  for 
the  scriptures  too  palpably  in  all  their  writings  and  dis- 
courses. 

But  now  to  pursue  my  design  more  closel}',  I  must  call  to 
mind  the  first  branch  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  teacheth 
how  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  a  pure  and  spiritual  way ; 
and  sec  how  far  this  is  contradicted.  And  here  I  must  con- 
sider the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles,  whicli  was  of  two  kinds  :  the 
one  was,  when  the  true  God  was  worshipped  in  a  false  man- 
ner ;  the  other  was,  when  Divine  adoration  was  offered  to  those 
who  were  no  gods.  Of  the  first  I  shall  reckon  two  kinds:  the 
first  was,  when  an  image  or  figure  was  ei-ected  for  represent- 
ing the  Deity  to  the  senses,  and  adoration  offered  to  God 
through  it ;  in  which  case,  though  perhaps  the  herd  did  for- 
mally worship  the  image,  yet  their  philosophers  declared  they 
B  4 
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meant  these  oiilv  for  exciting  the  senses  and  imagination,  and 
not  for  being  worshipped  ;  much  less  that  the  Deity  should  be 
conceived  like  unto  them,  as  we  find  both  in  Celsus,  Julian, 
and  iMaxinuis  Tvrius.  Now  this  form  of  adoration  is  con- 
trary both  to  the  Divine  essence  and  command  ;  for  God  must 
either  be  conceived  like  such  an  image,  or  not.  If  like  to  it, 
then  a  great  indignity  is  done  to  the  Divine  nature,  greater 
than  if  a  toad  or  a  worm  were  set  out  as  the  image  of  a  king, 
to  have  civil  reverence  paid  to  it ;  since  he  is  of  his  own  essence 
incomprehensible  and  invisible,  and  so  hath  no  shape  or  figure. 
In  a  word,  it  abases  our  thoughts  of  God,  when  we  figure  him 
to  ourselves.  But  if  we  conceive  God  not  like  such  an  image, 
then  why  is  it  used,  except  to  be  a  snare  to  the  vulgar,  who 
will  be  ready  to  think  God  like  unto  it  ?  and  certain  it  is,  that 
whatever  the  more  refined  or  abstracted  wits  may  conceive  of 
these  images,  yet  the  vulgar  offer  up  their  adorations  directly 
to  them,  and  conceive  God  to  be  like  unto  tliem. 

This  worship  is  also  contrary  to  the  Divine  precept,  who 
made  it  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  which  himself  deli- 
vered to  his  people,  Exod.  xx.  4,  that  no  g-rai'cn  imtiffe  nor 
likeness  should  be  made  to  be  icorshipped.  And  the  reason 
given  shews  the  law  was  jierpetual,^/-  God  is  ever  Jealous  of 
the  glomj  due  to  him.  Now  what  kindness  those  of  Rome 
have  to  this  command  may  be  guessed  by  their  striking  it  out 
of  their  Catechisms,  as  if  it  were  only  an  appendix  of  the  first : 
but  if  we  read  the  whole  Old  Testament,  it  will  furnish  us  with 
large  discoveries  of  God's  displeasure  at  this  kind  of  worship, 
to  which  the  Jews  were  so  inclinable;  but  God  icould  not g-ivc 
his  praise  to  i^-raven  images,  Isa.  xlii.  8.  Now  iiere  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  low  and  car- 
nal when  compared  to  that  to  which  we  are  calletl  :  if  then  tliis 
worship  was  not  allowed  of  to  them,  it  is  much  less  to  be  al- 
lowed of  among  Christians. 

Another  part  of  the  false  worship  of  the  heathens  was,  that 
they  believed  the  Deily  and  Divine  power  was,  by  mystical  and 
magical  ways,  alfixtti  to  some  botlies,  as  the  sun  or  stars  are; 
or  to  some  teni|)les,  and  to  some  Aneilia  and  Talhulia,  which 
they  believe*!  came  down  from  heaven,  Acts  \i\.  ;3.5,  to  which 
ihey  held  (iixl  to  be  jiresent  and  adiurent,  and  therefore  wor- 
.Nhip(K-d  them.    And  of  kin  to  this  was  the  Israelites  their  wor- 
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shipping  the  calf  in  the  wilderness,  Exod.  xxxii ;  for  it  is  clear 
they  looked  on  it  as  their  God,  who  had  brought  them  out  of 
Egv|)t,  therefore  could  not  possibly  be  adoring  the  Egyptian 
god  that  was  an  ox,  but  the  feast  that  was  to  Jehovah  ;  and 
the  Psalm  cvi.  verse  20,  that  says,  they  changed  their  glory 
into  the  similitude  of  an  ox,  do  shew  that  they  worshipped  the 
true  God,  though  in  a  false  manner.  Neither  is  it  to  be  ima- 
gined that  Aaron  the  prophet  and  saint  of  the  Lord,  though 
very  guilty  in  this  matter,  could  for  all  that  be  so  criminal  as 
to  make  a  false  God  :  but  the  most  satisfying  account  of  his 
fault  is,  that  when  he  saw  God  in  the  mount,  Exod.  xxiv.  10, 
God  appeared  in  that  figure  that  was  afterwards  in  the  most 
holy  place,  which  was  to  be  framed  after  the  pattern  seen  in 
the  mount.  And  if  so,  then  God  appeared  between  the  che- 
rubims :  now  the  figure  of  a  cherub  was  the  same  with  that  of 
a  calf  in  its  hinder  parts,  Ezek.  i.  7.  And  if  we  compare  verse 
10  of  that  chapter  with  Ezek.  x.  14,  what  in  the  first  place  is 
called  the  J'acc  of  an  ox,  is  in  the  second  called  the  Jace  of  a 
cherub,  which  tells  us  clearly  what  was  the  figure  of  the  cherub. 
And  therefore  Aaron  seeing  the  people  desired  a  sensible  sym- 
bol of  God''s  presence  among  them,  he  made  choice  of  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  mount  about  the  Divine  glory  ;  and  yet  all  that 
did  not  excuse  his  fault  in  the  sight  of  God. 

In  like  manner,  after  the  tabernacle  and  temple  were  set  up, 
wherein  were  the  chcrubims,  when  Jeroboam  revolted,  he  set 
up  calves,  1  Kings  xii.  28,  29,  as  is  probable  upon  the  same 
account,  but  no  doubt  continued  in  all  points  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  as  it  was  at  Jerusalem,  as  might  be  proved  from 
many  particulars ;  but  the  sin  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to 
sin  was  the  worshipping  of  the  true  God  by  a  false  symbol. 
The  like  account  is  to  be  given  of  the  idolatry  of  Gideon's 
ephod.  Judges  viii.  27,  and  of  the  worshipping  the  brasen 
serpent,  2  Kings  xviii.  4,  where  certainly  the  true  God  was 
adored,  and  yet  the  people  went  a  whoring  from  him  in  that 
worship. 

And  here  the  title  of  2i7/«on'(io?«,  given  to  idolatry  so  often 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  to  be  considered  ;  the  importance 
whereof  is,  that  God  by  covenanting  with  his  people  is  mar- 
ried to  them,  to  be  their  God;  and  the  conjugal  iluty  they 
owe  him  is  adoration :    when  therefore  other  creatures  have 
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any  share  of  that  bestowed  on  them,  spiritual  whoredom  is 
committed. 

Now  how  sad  the  application  of  this  to  the  Christian  church 
must  be,  all  may  judge,  who  know  how  great  a  part  of  Christen- 
dom worship  God  by  images,  and  how  the  adored  and  incom- 
prehensible Trinity  is  painted  as  an  old  man  with  a  child  in  his 
arms,  and  a  dove  over  the  child's  head ;  though  no  man  hath 
seen  the  Father  at  any  time,  John  vi.  46.  And  the  Son,  as 
God,  can  no  more  be  repi-esented  by  an  image  than  the  Father; 
and  the  Holv  Ghost,  though  once  appearing  in  the  symbolical 
representation  of  a  dove,  cannot,  without  idolatry,  be  repre- 
sented and  worshipped  under  that  figure.  Neither  can  any 
apology  be  offered  for  this,  which  could  not,  with  the  same 
reason,  have  cleared  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  idolatry.  And 
whatever  more  abstracted  minds  may  think  of  these  images, 
yet  none  that  considers  the  simplicity  of  the  vulgar,  tlie  frailty 
of  man,  and  his  inclination  to  apprehend  all  things  as  sensible, 
can  doubt  but  that  the  rabble  do  really  conceive  of  God  as 
like  these  figures,  and  do  plainly  worship  them.  It  is  further 
to  be  considered,  that  though  the  Son  of  God  was  man,  yet  as 
man  he  is  not  to  be  worshipped ;  and  therefore  the  setting  out 
of  figures  and  statues  for  his  human  nature,  (which  by  the 
way  are  no  real  adumbrations,  but  only  the  fancies  of  painters,) 
and  worshipping  these  as  the  images  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  no 
less  idolatry  than  to  worship  the  Father  as  an  old  man. 

And  further,  the  worship  of  the  mass  is  idolatry  as  evident- 
ly as  any  piece  of  Gentilism  ever  was  :  for  if  it  be  certain  that 
Christ  is  not  in  the  hostie,  which  shall  be  afterwards  made  out, 
then  to  adore  him  as  there,  must  be  idolatrous.  Neither  will 
it  serve  for  excuse  to  say  that  Ciirist  is  truly  worsliippeil  as 
jiresent ;  and  if  he  be  not  there,  it  is  only  a  mistake  aliout  the 
presence,  but  no  idolatry  can  be  committed,  the  wor>hip  being 
ofl'ered  to  a  proper  object,  who  is  God.  But  if  this  apilogy 
free  them  of  idolatry,  it  will  also  clear  those  heatiiens  who 
worsIiipj)ed  some  statues  or  creatures  in  which  they  conceived 
(icmI  was  present ;  so  that  they  might  have  pleaded  it  was  the 
great  and  true  (itxl  they  adored,  believing  him  there  present, 
as  their  fathers  hail  formerly  belicvetl.  But  he  were  very 
"entle  to  idolaters  who  ujwn  such  a  plea  would  clear  them  of 
that  crime.     What  then  is  to  be  said  of  that  church  that  holds 
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it  the  greatest  pieec  of  her  religion  to  adore  the  bread  with  tlie 
same  devotion  they  would  pay  to  Christ  were  he  visibly  pre- 
sent ;  who  call  the  bread  GW,  carry  it  about  in  processions, 
and  worship  it  with  all  the  solemnity  imaginable?  And  finally, 
the  worship  they  give  the  cross  is  likewise  an  adoring  of  God 
under  a  symbol  and  representation.  And  thus  we  have  seen 
the  parallel  of  Uome-Heathen  and  llomc-Christian  runs  but 
too  just. 

But  the  next  kind  of  the  heathens'  idolatry  was  their  wor- 
sliipping  of  others  beside  God  ;  whom  they  held  of  two  ranks: 
some  that  were  so  pure  that  they  never  dwelt  in  bodies;  others 
they  judged  to  be  the  souls  of  deceased  men,  after  their  death 
acknowledged  and  honoured  with  Divine  honour.  And  this 
kind  of  idolatry  was  first  begun  at  Uabylon,  where  Ninus 
made  the  statue  of  his  father  Belus  be  set  up,  and  worshipped 
it :  and  from  him  all  these  lesser  gods  were  called  Belim  or 
liaalini.  Now  concerning  these,  the  heathens  believed  that 
they  were  certain  intermedial  powers  that  went  betwixt  God 
and  men,  by  whom  all  good  things  were  conveyed  to  mortals, 
by  wliom  also  all  our  services  were  offered  to  the  gods.  Thus 
the  nations  liad  gods  many  and  lords  many,  1  Cor.  viii.  5. 
And  these  lesser  deities  or  demons  they  adored  by  erecting 
statues  to  them  about  their  burial-places,  where  they  built 
temples  for  them,  and  worshipped  them.  And  from  this  hint 
of  Babylon's  being  the  mother  of  this  kind  of  idolatry  we  may 
guess  why  the  apostasy  of  that  city,  which,  in  St.  John's  days, 
did  reign  over  the  Icingdoms  of  the  earth,  Rev.  xvii.  18,  is 
shadowed  forth  under  the  name  of  Babylon ;  to  hold  out,  that 
the  corruption  it  was  to  fall  into  was  to  be  of  a  kind  with  that 
begun  in  IJabylon:  and  the  character  of  a  whore  doth  likewise 
agree  well  with  this. 

Now  if  we  compare  with  this  the  worship  of  angels  and  saints 
in  the  Roman  church,  we  shall  find  the  parity  just  and  exact. 
For,  after  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  but  that  in  order  to  the  gaining  of  the  heathen  world 
to  a  compliance  with  Christianity,  the  Christians  did,  as  near 
as  was  possible,  accommodate  themselves  to  the  heathenish 
customs:  and  therefore,  instead  of  their  gods,  they  set  up  the 
demon  and  Baal-worship  to  the  apostles  and  other  saints  and 
martyrs;    which   Theodorct  doth  most  ingenuously  acknow- 
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lodge  to  have  been  set  in  the  stead  of  their  gods.  They  be- 
came afterwards  so  exact  in  the  parallel,  that  as  the  heathens 
had  of  these  lesser  gods  for  every  nation,  so  there  was  a  saint 
appointed  for  every  nation :  St.  Andrew  for  Scotland,  St. 
George  for  England,  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  and  many  more 
for  other  nations.  And  as  every  house  among  the  heathens 
had  their  household  god,  so  every  person  was  taught  to  have  a 
tutelar  saint  and  angel.  And  as  among  the  heathen  there 
were  gods  for  all  trades,  for  ail  sicknesses,  and  for  every  vir- 
tue; so  in  Antichristianism  there  were  saints  for  every  dis- 
ease, for  every  profession,  and  for  all  the  graces.  And  as  the 
heathens  built  temples  for  them,  so  did  also  Babylonish  Rome. 
And  iiere  an  odd  remark  is  in  my  way  of  tliis  conformity,  that 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  dedicated  in  Augustus  his  time,  to 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  to  all  the  gods,  was  after- 
wards consecrated  to  the  Virgin  and  all  the  saints.  And  as 
the  heathens  offered  prayers,  made  vows,  observed  days, 
brought  presents,  used  processions  in  honour  to  these  lesser 
gods,  and  worshipped  their  statues  and  images ;  so  all  this  by 
degrees  crept  into  Rome-Christian,  as  might  be  branched  out 
in  more  particulars  than  the  nature  of  so  short  a  discourse  will 
allow  of.  It  is  true,  the  worship  of  images  came  not  in  before 
the  eighth  century  ;  but  after  that  time  it  engaged  all  that 
received  it  into  a  higli  degree  of  madness  for  advancing  that 
heathenish  piece  of  worship.  And  shall  I  here  tell  what 
is  known  to  all  who  have  seen  the  forms  of  that  church .' 
liow  you  shall  find  their  churches  all  over  dressed  up  with 
images  and  statues,  gorgeously  apparelled  and  well  adorned  ; 
where  the  j)oor  vulgar  are  lying  prostrate  before  them,  saying 
their  devotions,  and  perhaps  washing  the  feet  of  their  shrines 
with  their  tears,  and  with  great  affection  kissing  the  hem  of 
their  garments:  and  if,  through  the  tricks  of  the  priest,  the 
im.ige  seem  to  nod  or  smile  on  them,  (which  is  nt)t  inifre- 
(]uent,)  with  what  joy  do  thev  go  away,  as  if  some  angel  had 
saluted  them  from  heaven  !  And  here  it  were  tiH)  long  to 
reckon  up  the  abominations  of  this  saint-worship  wliicb  are 
offered  to  the  \'irgin,  with  llie  blasphemous  titles  given  her, 
and  prayers  made  to  her ;  as  if  she  were  more  mercifid  and 
gentle  to  sinners  than  her  biessetl  Son.  What  shall  I  tell  of 
the  whole  Psalms  turned  {o  her.''    the  words  of  Goddess  and 
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Lady  beinj^  put  in  the  place  of  God  and  Lord:  and  that  from 
tlie  elevcntli  ccntiirv,  in  which  tlie  form  of  the  numbering  their 
prayers  by  beads  was  begun,  ten  go  to  the  \'irgin  for  one  to 
(iod.  How  many  more  worship  her  than  do  her  Son  !  How 
many  more  cliurclies  are  built  to  her  than  to  her  Son  !  And 
how  many  pilgrimages  are  made  to  her  shrines  and  relics ! 
And  thus,  I  think,  little  doubting  will  remain,  that  the  worship 
of  the  Baalim,  begun  at  Babylon,  is  now  set  up  in  the  Christian 
Rome. 

Now  how  contrary  this  is  to  the  Divine  nature,  common 
reason  may  suggest ;  as  also  to  the  exaltation  of  the  person  of 
Christ :  Isaiah  xlii.  8,  God  is  a  Jealous  God,  and  uill  not  give 
his  glory  to  another.  VVe  have  but  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
1  Cor.  viii.  6,  who  by  his  most  precious  blood  shed  for  us 
purchased  the  honour  of  being  Mediator  betwixt  God  and 
man  :  and  therefore  Christians  ought  only  to  make  mention  of 
his  name.  Beside,  the  great  evil  of  idolatry  is,  that  it  debases 
the  soul  of  the  profane  worshipper,  ^or  like  them  are  all  they 
that  trust  in  them,  Psalm  cxv.  8.  It  leads  away  the  mind  from 
that  inward,  free,  and  spiritual  converse  and  fellowship  with 
God,  to  which  the  gospel  invites  us,  and  carries  it  out  into  an 
external,  sensible,  and  dead  religion :  it  stifles  the  power  of 
true  piety,  making  it  die  out  in  formal  and  stupifying  super- 
stition :  and  the  plagues  which  heaven  pours  out  on  those  un- 
godly worshippers  are  heavy  and  great.  A  black  roll  of  them 
is  in  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  to  the  Romans,  which  were 
the  consectaries  on  their  not  glorifying  of  God  as  God,  which 
is  branciied  out  into  the  two  kinds  I  have  discoursed  of  The 
first  is  verse  23,  They  changed  the  glory  of  the  tncorrtiptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  &c. ;  and 
the  second  is  verse  25,  Who  zcvrshipped  and  sei-ved  the  crea- 
ture more  than  (or  besides)  the  Creator. 

And  will  the  poor  distinctions  o{  dulia  and  lafria  save  them 
from  this  guilt .''  Alas !  these  are  parts  of  the  mystery  by 
which  they  would  veil  their  abominations ;  but  their  naked- 
ness is  not  hid  with  this  thin  veil.  For  we  see  how  simply  all 
religious  worship  offered  to  creatures  displeased  God.  Neither 
did  the  prophets  tell  the  Israelites  that  a  kind  of  worship  called 
dulia  or  service  might  be  paid  to  creatures ;  but  the  lutria 
or  adoration  was  only  proper  to  God ;  indeed  they  dreamed 
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not  of  this  subtilty  :  and  when  St.  John  ofFercd  to  fall  down 
before  the  angel,  he  warns  him  not  to  do  it,  as  being  not  only 
his  fellow  creature,  but  his  fellow  servant,  Rev.  xix.  10;  by 
which  all  that  prostration  for  worship  is  declared  unlawful : 
and  what  can  be  called  adoration,  if  to  oiFer  praj'crs,  to  make 
vows,  to  sing  hymns,  to  observe  days,  and  to  build  churches, 
be  not  such  ?  These  nice  distinctions,  which  the  schoolmen 
have  devised,  will  serve  in  no  stead  in  the  great  day,  xchen  God's 
jealousy  shall  burn  like  Jire  against  all  that  have  dishonoured 
him  by  this  profane  worshipping  of  creatures.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  however  some  speculative  people  may  have  distinct 
notions  of  these  kinds  of  worship,  yet  the  vulgar,  in  their  prac- 
tice, make  no  difference  at  all,  but  place  all  their  trust  in  them, 
fly  to  them  in  their  troubles  as  to  their  refuge  and  strong  hold; 
whereby  that  faith  and  confidence,  which  is  only  due  to  Got! 
and  his  Son,  is  abated,  so  much  of  it  being  bestowed  on  crea- 
tures. And  what  a  baseness  of  mind  doth  it  discover,  for  men, 
to  whom  God  hath  revealed  so  much  of  the  riches  of  his  grace, 
and  hath  allowed  constant  and  free  access  to  his  throne,  with 
the  largest  encouragements  and  assurances  of  being  heard  and 
accepted  by  him  ;  and  who  hath  given  mankind  a  Mediator, 
who  in  the  likeness  of  our  flesh  did  express  the  greatest  and 
freest  love  imaginable,  dying  for  us,  and  being  now  our  Advo- 
cate and  Intercessor  with  his  Father;  that  instead  of  convers- 
ing immediately  with  God  and  Christ  in  the  exercises  of  devo- 
tion, we  should  betake  ourselves  to  a  dead  and  lifeless  invo- 
cating  of  those,  of  whose  hearing  ur.  we  can  have  no  assurance, 
and  in  which  there  can  be  no  comfort  nor  true  joy  found. 

So  much  of  the  object  of  worship:  the  manner  of  it  is  next 
to  be  considered.  \A'e  observed  before,  that  God  called  us  in 
the  gospel  to  a  lively  and  s])iritual  worship;  and  this  was  first 
in  op]M)sition  to  the  sorceries  of  the  Gentile  worship,  and  next 
to  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Jewish  bondage.  How  much  of  sor- 
cery and  enchantments  was  used  in  heathenism,  every  one 
that  gives  account  of  their  forms  ilo  mention ;  but  indeetl  all 
they  used  was  nothing,  if  compared  with  the  enchantments  of 
the  Uoman  church.  And  first  of  all,  can  any  thing  look  liker 
a  cliarm  than  the  worshipping  God  in  an  unknown  tongue,  in 
which  the  worship|KT  is  capable  of  no  converse  with  GihI  by 
these  parts  of  worship,  which  he  »lolh  not  understand  r  Next, 
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the  muttering  so  large  portions  of  the  worship,  chiefly  in  tlic 
office  of  tlie  mass,  wliat  cloth  it  look  hkc  but  the  niumbhng  of 
a  charm  ?  But  sliall  I  lierc  tell  of  the  charming  of  water,  of 
salt,  of  wax  candles,  for  driving  away  of  devils?  Shall  I  next 
tell  of  the  christening  of  bells,  the  hallowing  of  oil,  the  touch- 
ing of  beads,  the  touching  of  little  ])ebbles ;  which  shall  have 
a  virtue  against  sickness  of  all  kinds,  thunders  and  lightnings, 
and  tentalions  of  the  Devil  ?  Shall  I  next  tell  of  the  conse- 
crating roses,  Agnus  Dei's,  medals,  and  the  like  ?  Or  shall  I 
tell  of  their  exorcisms  and  charms  for  driving  out  devils,  with 
all  the  strange  actions  used  in  them  ?  Shall  I  mention  the 
relics,  and  all  the  virtues  believed  to  be  in  them,  yea,  and  de- 
rived from  them  ?  Shall  I  mention  their  privileged  altars,  their 
jubilees,  the  prayers  upon  which  indulgences  are  granted,  their 
solemn  processions,  together  with  all  the  small  tricks  that  are 
used  in  every  part  of  their  worship  ?  All  this  would  be  end- 
less. These  things  cannot  but  eat  out  the  power  of  religion, 
and  introduce  a  dry  and  empty  skeleton  of  enchanted  actions, 
instead  of  that  livelv  image  of  God  which  the  Christian  reli- 
gion designs  to  restore  in  us. 

In  a  word,  shall  I  tell  how  the  sacramental  actions  are  pol- 
luted by  the  superfetation  of  so  many  new  rites,  whereby  they 
are  wholly  changed  from  their  original  simplicity  ? 

In  baptism,  instead  of  washing  with  water,  "  in  the  name  of 
the  P'ather,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  how  have  they  added  so 
many  adulterated  rites  !  The  child  must  be  thrice  blown  upon, 
then  a  charm  used  for  turning  the  Devil  out  of  him  ;  he  must 
he  anointed  with  holy  oil,  and  hallowed  salt  must  be  put  in 
liis  mouth  ;  sanctified  garments  also  must  be  put  on  him,  and 
a  holy  wax  candle  in  his  hand,  and  the  priest's  spittle  must  be 
gently  stroked  upon  him.  Wiiether  doth  all  this  look  like 
the  simplicity  of  the  spouse  of  Christ,  or  the  attire  of  the 
harlot .'' 

And  in  the  other  sacrament  a  great  deal  more  ado  is  made ; 
so  that  any  indifferent  spectator,  who  were  not  warned  of  it, 
would  swear  it  were  a  solemn  piece  of  pageantry  :  the  priest 
must  come  in  clothed  with  rich  enil)roidered  vestments ;  then 
he  goes  to  the  altar ;  sometimes  reads  on  the  one  side,  then  he 
turns  to  the  other ;  often  he  bows,  and  kisses,  and  crosses, 
sometimes  single,  sometimes  thrice  repeated  crosses ;  most  of 
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tlic  office  he  mutters,  though  what  he  says  is  all  alike  under- 
stood, being  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  sometimes  he  turns  to 
the  people,  and  gives  tiiem  a  short  barbarian  benediction  ;  then 
he  goes  on  till  he  comes  to  the  five  wonder-working  words; 
and  then,  instead  of  the  bread,  wiiich  the  force  of  these  words 
hath  driven  to  nothing,  behold  a  God,  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
spectators.  And  after  the  adoration,  the  God  is  to  be  devoured 
by  the  priest;  which  made  the  Arabian  say,  "  He  never  saw  a 
sect  of  religion  so  foolish  as  the  Christians  were,  who  with 
their  teeth  devoured  the  God  they  had  adored." 

Certainly  all  this  looks  so  like  a  piece  of  extravagance,  espe- 
cially if  the  simplicity  of  the  first  institution  be  considered, 
that  many  will  doubt  if  it  be  possible  that  such  worship  can 
be  received  in  any  corner  of  the  Christian  world.  And  by 
these  hints,  though  an  hundred  more  might  be  instanced,  let 
it  be  guessed  what  is  become  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
religion,  when  it  is  so  vitiated  in  all  the  j)arts  and  branches  of 
it ;  and  whether  that  genuine  sincere  spirituality  appear  in  it 
which  the  gospel  holds  forth  to  the  world :  these  things  hav- 
ing a  native  tendency  for  leading  away  the  soul  from  attend- 
ing upon  God,  in  her  acts  of  worship,  which  is  the  only  thing 
for  which  external  worship  is  to  be  continued  in,  that  in  it  we 
may  jointly  concur  to  converse  with  our  Maker.  If  from  this 
I  shoidtl  reckon  up  all  the  tricks  are  used  in  secreter  worship, 
what  stories  should  I  tell  of  the  ])attering  over  the  beads,  of 
the  multiplying  little  unintelligible  prayers,  the  using  of  pe- 
nances, some  whereof  are  ridiculous  for  their  gentleness,  and 
others  of  them  are  as  formi<lable  for  their  horror,  and  fitter  for 
the  priests  of  Baal  or  tiie  worshippers  of  Diana  Taiirica,  than 
for  those  that  worship  the  living  God  with  joy  and  gladness  of 
heart !  Now  by  the  performance  of  these  the  simple  deluded 
people  imagine  themselves  reconciled  to  God,  and  secured  from 
ills  wrath ;  and  so  go  about  them  merely  in  the  opinion  of  a 
charm. 

But  I  must  next  shew  how  the  multiplicity  of  the  Jewish 
rites  was  also  brought  in  ujxhi  Christendom,  though  Clirist 
came  to  set  us  at  liberty  from  that  pedagogy,  which  was  made 
up  of  ordinances  and  lifeless  precepts,  that  could  not  make  the 
doer  thereof  perfect ;  nothing  l)cing  enjoined  in  tlie  Christian 
religion  but  thai  which  was  of  itself  easy  and  proper  for  tlic 
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great  design  of  purifying  our  souls.  Now  such  as  have  l)rought 
in  a  yoke  of  ordinances  that  liave  no  tendency  to  tlie  cleansing 
of  our  souls,  but  oppress  us  with  their  t^'rannical  burdensome- 
ness,  being  both  heavy  and  numerous,  must  be  looked  on  as 
the  introducers  of  a  new  Judaism  for  oppressing  the  Christian 
world.  What  a  heap  of  new  superadded  forms  have  the  high 
priests  of  Rome  brought  upon  those  who  stoop  to  their  ty- 
ranny !  And  how  much  sanctity  do  tiiey  place  in  them  !  en- 
joining severer  censures  on  the  violation  of  these,  than  on  the 
greatest  transgressions  against  either  the  moral  or  positive  laws 
of  God !  How  many  holydays  have  they  instituted !  how 
much  distinction  of  meats,  of  fasting,  and  abstinence!  And 
how  like  are  their  jubilees  and  pilgrimages  to  the  jubilees  and 
yearly  trotting  up  to  Jerusalem  which  was  among  the  Jews ! 
In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  piece  of  worship  about  which  there 
is  not  a  greater  appendage  of  vain,  pompous,  and  witlial  bur- 
densome ceremonies,  than  were  among  the  Jews. 

Shall  I  here  mention  the  five  superadded  sacraments  to  tlie 
two  instituted  by  Christ,  with  all  the  rites  belonging  to  each 
of  them,  or  recount  all  the  rites  in  their  multifarious  ordina- 
tions? Shall  I  tell  of  the  laying  up  the  bodies  when  dead,  and 
of  the  forms  of  their  burials.''  the  burning  of  lamps  in  the 
clearest  day,  together  with  the  incense  tliat  perfumes  the  wor- 
ship, which  are  clear  pieces  of  antiquated  Judaism  ?  In  a  word, 
no  part  of  the  parallel  holds  more  e.\actly  than  that  they  are 
zealous  of  the  traditions  qf  ilieir  fathers,  reherchy  the  com- 
mandments of  God  are  made  o/"  none  effect ;  and  that  they 
honour  God  with  their  lips,  token  their  hearts  are  far  from 
him;  and  worship  him  in  vain,teaching for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men.  Matt.  xv.  8,  9. 

And  liitherto  I  have  discoursed  upon  the  first  limb  of  Anti- 
christianism,  and  have  discovered  too  evident  indications  of 
the  contradictions  in  it  to  the  first  branch  of  the  design  of 
Christianity  ;  whereby  the  worship  of  God  is  partly  adulter- 
ated, and  partly  smothered  by  a  heavy  and  troublesome  load 
of  useless  and  lifeless  performances,  which  must  needs  lead  out 
the  soul  from  an  inward  attending  on  God,  or  free  converse 
with  him. 

The  second  branch  of  Christianity  is,  the  holding  forth  that 
mysterious  contrivance  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God, 
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for  reconciling  the  world  to  himself  by  his  dear  Son ;  zchom 
he  gave  to  the  death  for  us,  and  also  raised  up,  making  him 
both  Lord  and  Christ;  whose  glory  and  dignity  is  vulgarly 
branched  out  in  these  his  three  offices,  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King. 

By  the  first  of  which,  he  revealed  the  Father  and  his  wliole 
counsel  to  mankind  in  plain  and  simple  discourses,  afterwards 
committed  to  writing  by  tiie  faithful  eye  and  ear-witnesses  of 
his  majesty.  His  prophetic  office,  therefore,  is  chiefly  acknow- 
ledged in  our  grateful  receiving  these  discoveries,  and  our 
studying  to  adjust  both  our  faith  and  practice  to  that  unerring 
rule.  But  can  any  thing  be  more  contradictory  to  this,  than 
to  keep  the  knowledge  of  these  writings  from  Christians,  to 
accuse  their  darkness  and  defects,  and  to  apprehend  great 
danger  from  their  diligent  perusal ;  to  vilify  that  sacred  study, 
preferring  the  lame  and  lifeless  discourses  of  men  to  the  words 
of  eternal  Wisdom  ?  For  we  must  consider,  that  our  study  of 
the  gospel  is  of  the  same  nature  with  a  personal  following  of 
Christ  when  on  earth,  to  see  his  miracles,  and  hear  liis  doc- 
trine: the  same  is  also  to  be  said  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of 
the  Apostles.  Now  to  bar  the  vulgar  from  this,  is  to  hinder 
them  to  hear  and  see  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  if  that  were  a 
privilege  restricted  to  churchmen.  What  shall  be  then  said 
of  these  who  call  the  scriptures  "  a  nose  of  wax,  the  source  of  all 
heresies,  a  book  written  not  on  design,  but  upon  particular 
emergcnts;"  and  do  assert  its  incompleteness,  unless  made  up 
by  the  traditions  of  the  churcii  ?  Is  not  this  to  add  to  the 
words  of  that  book,  and  to  accuse  the  faithful  witness  of  un- 
faithfulness.''  But  worse  than  all  this  is  held  by  these  who  will 
have  all  the  authority  of  the  scriptures  to  depend  on  the  church, 
which  must  be  believed  in  the  first  place. 

But  here  a  great  difference  is  to  bo  made  betwixt  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  and  the  authority  of  a  judge;  the  former 
is  not  denied  to  the  church,  and  so  the  Jews  had  the  oracles  of 
God  connnitted  to  them ;  but  that  doth  not  prove  the  author- 
ity of  their  sanhedrim  infallible,  or  su|K"rior  to  scripture ;  and 
iji  this  case  more  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  Christian  churcli 
than  was  proper  to  the  Jewi.sh  in  our  Saviour's  time.  Bui 
further,  if  (he  scripture  be  to  be  believed  on  the  testimony  of 
the  church,  then  upon  what  account  is  the  church  first  be- 
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licvetl  ?  It  cannot  be  said,  because  of  any  testimony  in  scrip- 
ture, for  if  it  gave  authority  to  the  scriptures,  it  cannot  receive 
its  authority  from  their  testimony.  How  then  shall  it  be 
proved  that  the  c-liurcli  must  be  believed  ?  or  must  it  be  taken 
from  their  own  word  ?  And  yet  no  other  reason  can  be  given 
to  ])rovc  tiie  church  infallible.  For  to  say  tliat  they  have  con- 
tinued in  a  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles'  days,  con- 
cludes notliing,  unless  it  be  first  proved  that  the  doctrine  of 
llie  ajxjstles  was  of  God ;  otherwise  the  Maliomctan  religion 
is  as  muci)  to  be  believed,  since  for  many  ages  a  succession  of 
priests  have  believed  it.  Further,  the  Greek  churches  drive 
up  the  series  of  their  bishops  to  the  apostles"'  days,  as  well  as 
tile  Roman ;  why  then  should  not  their  authority  be  likewise 
acknowledged  infallible  .''  In  fine,  must  the  vulgar  go  and  ex- 
amine the  successions  of  the  bishops,  and  judge  about  all  the 
dubious  elections,  whether  the  conveyance  have  been  inter- 
rupted or  not  ?  Certainly  were  this  to  be  done,  it  were  an  im- 
possil)le  achievement,  and  harder  than  the  study  of  the  ori- 
ginals of  both  Testaments  :  therefore  the  vulgar  must  simply 
believe  the  authority  of  the  church  on  her  own  testimony ; 
which  is  the  most  absurd  thing  imaginable;  and  this  to  every 
individual  will  resolve  into  the  testimony  of  their  priest.  Be- 
hold then  a  goodly  foundation  for  building  our  faith  upon  ! 

Christ's  prophetic  office  is  also  invaded  by  pretence  of  the 
church's  infallibility  in  expounding  scriptures;  for  if  this  be 
granted,  the  whole  authority  will  be  devolved  on  the  church  ; 
for  by  this  doctrine  she  may  teach  what  she  will ;  and  were 
the  scripture  evidence  never  so  full  to  the  contrary,  yet  what- 
ever wrested  exposition  she  offers,  though  visibly  contrary  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  words,  must  l)e  believed.  But  with  whom 
this  power  and  authority  is  lodged,  is  not  agreed  to  among  them- 
selves; some  yielding  it  to  the  high  priest  of  the  church,  when  in 
l)is  chair;  others  to  the  great  sanhedrim  of  Christendom  in  a 
general  council ;  others  to  both  jointly  :  but  all  this  is  asserted 
without  proof;  for  that  of  Christ's  of  telling  the  clmrch.  Matt, 
xviii.  17,  so  often  repcatetl  by  them,  is  meant  of  particular 
offences,  and  so  is  restricted  to  the  case  of  differences  among 
brethren,  and  relates  not  to  points  of  doctrine.  Besides,  tjie 
context  of  these  words  doth  clearly  shew  them  applicable  to 
every  parochial  church,  and  yet  their  infallibility  cannot  bo 
c  2 
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asserted.  So  it  is  clear  that  Clirist  doth  only  speak  of  a  juris- 
diction for  quieting  of  differences  among  brethren. 

That  of  the  gates  of'  hell  their  not  prevailing  against  the 
church.  Matt.  xvi.  18,  proves  not  the  pretence  of  infallibility. 
And  indeed  the  translation  of  that  place  deserves  amendment, 
and  instead  of  hell  that  word  is  to  be  rendered  grave ;  so  that 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  death  (which  is  the  mouth  and 
gate  through  which  we  pass  into  the  grave,  and  is  so  used  by 
Greek  wiiters)  shall  never  prevail  against  the  church ;  that  is, 
the  church  shall  never  die. 

Neither  will  that  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  leading  into  all  truth, 
John  xvi.  13,  advance  the  cause  a  whit,  since  that  promise  re- 
lates to  all  believers;  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  hap))iness  of  the 
new  dispensation,  that  all  in  it  shall  be  taught  of  God.  And 
the  promise  oi  Jbunding  the  church  on  St.  Peter,  Matt,  xvi, 
saith  as  little;  for  suppose  the  rock  on  whom  the  church  was 
to  be  built  were  St.  Peter  himself,  which  I  shall  not  much  con- 
trovert, that  is  not  peculiar  unto  him,  since  ive  are  all  built  on 
the  Jvundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets ;  and  on  the  twelve 
^foundations  of  the  nezv  Jerusalem  are  written  the  names  of  the 
ticelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb.  But  what  will  that  prove  for  a 
series  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  ? 

And  finally,  for  the  keys  (if  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Matt, 
xvi.  19,  their  being  given  to  St.  Peter;  that  saith  no  more, 
but  that  he  was  to  open  the  gospel,  which  is  usually  called  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  of  heaven,  m  tiic  New  Testament.  Now 
the  use  of  keys  being  to  open  the  door,  this  was  peculiar  to 
St.  Peter's  honour,  who  did  first  publish  the  gospel  both  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  in  jiarticular  did  first  receive  the  Gen- 
tiles into  the  new  dispensation.  But  this  liath  no  relation  to 
the  bishops  of  Home,  nor  to  the  pretended  infallibility  of  that 
see. 

That  which  hath  the  fairest  ajipearancc  of  reason  is,  that  if 
there  be  no  absolute  unerring  court  on  enrlh,  for  deciding  of 
controversies,  there  shall  be  no  end  of  them  ;  but  every  pri- 
vate man  may,  upon  the  pretence  of  some  ill-iinderstocKl  place 
of  scripture,  break  the  iniity  of  the  church  ;  anil  so  the  |X'ace 
of  tlie  church  is  in  hazard  of  being  irrecoverably  lost.  But 
how  specious  soever  tiiis  may  appear,  it  hath  no  weight  in  it : 
for  it  is  certain,  that  vice  as  well  as  error  is  destructive  of  rcli- 
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<^on  ;  and  it  will  be  no  imputation  on  our  religion,  that  the  one 
be  no  more  guarded  against  than  the  other  is.  If  then  there 
be  no  authority  for  repressing  vice,  but  the  outwaril  discipline 
of  the  church,  it  is  not  incongruous  there  is  no  other  authority 
for  suppressing  of  error  but  that  same  of  the  discipline  of  the 
churcii.  It  is  certainly  a  piece  of  humility  for  a  man  to  sus- 
pect liis  own  thoughts,  when  they  lie  cross  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  guides  and  leaders  of  the  church  :  but  withal  a  man 
ought  to  be  in  all  he  does  fiilli/  persuaded  in  his  07C7i  mind; 
and  we  are  conmianded  to  try  the  spirits,  and  not  to  believe 
CTCry  spirit,  1  John  iv.  1.  Now  reason  being  the  chief  excel- 
lency of  man,  and  that  wherein  the  Divine  image  doth  mainly 
consist,  it  were  very  absurd  to  deny  man  a  rational  judging 
and  discerning  of  these  things,  wherein  his  eternal  interest  is 
most  concerned.  Besides,  the  nature  of  religion,  it  being  a 
thing  suitable  to  the  powers  of  the  soul,  shews  that  a  man 
must  have  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  it  on  his  mind,  and 
that  he  cannot  be  bound,  in  contradiction  to  his  own  appre- 
hensions, to  receive  any  opinions  merely  upon  the  testimony  of 
others. 

If  to  confirm  all  this,  I  should  add  all  that  can  be  brought 
from  history  for  proving  general  councils  to  have  erred  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  or  that  popes  have  been  heretics,  or  that  they 
have  been  anathematized  as  such  by  other  popes  and  general 
councils,  I  should  be  too  tedious.  But  in  the  end,  how  shall 
the  vulgar  know  the  definitions  of  councils,  or  the  decrees  of 
popes.''  or  must  they  be  blindly  determined  by  the  priest's 
assertion  ?  Certainly  this  were  to  expose  them  to  the  greatest 
hazards,  since  they  are  not  suffered  to  found  their  faith  upon 
the  scriptures:  nor  doth  the  church  reveal  her  doctrines  to 
them,  so  that  their  faith  must  be  resolved  upon  the  bare  testi- 
mony of  a  priest,  who  is  perhaps  both  ignorant  and  licentious. 
And  by  this  we  may  judge  to  what  a  pass  the  souls  of  the 
people  are  brought  by  this  doctrine. 

In  a  word,  we  are  not  the  servants  of  men,  nor  bound  to 
their  authority;  for  none  can  be  a  judge,  but  where  he  hath 
power  both  to  try  and  to  coerce.  Now  none  but  God  can 
either  search  our  hearts  or  change  them ;  for  as  no  human 
])ower  can  know  our  thoughts,  so  neither  can  it  turn  them, 
which  are  not  in  our  own  ])ower,  much  less  in  the  power  of 
(:3 
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others;  therefore  our  consciences  can  and  must  only  fall  wiihin 
God's  jurisdiction:  and  since  the  renovation  of  the  image  of 
God  consists  in  knowledge,  and  religion  designs  an  union  of 
our  souls  to  Divine  truth,  that  we  mav  freely  converse  with  it, 
it  will  follow,  that  all  these  pretences  of  absolute  authority  and 
infallibility  in  teaching  are  contrary  to  Christ's  prophetic  office, 
who  came  to  reveal  the  Father  to  us. 

The  second  of  Jesus  Christ's  offices  was  the  priestly,  with- 
out which  the  former  had  never  been  effectual ;  for  had  we 
known  never  so  perfectly  the  will  of  God,  without  a  method 
had  been  laid  down  for  reconciling  sinners  to  him,  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  religion,  since  nothing  sinners  could  do  was 
able  to  appease  God,  or  expiate  sin  ;  but  this  was  fully  done 
by  the  sacrifice  of  that  Lamb  of  God,  rcAo  became  sinjhr  tis, 
and  bare  our  sins  in  his  men  body ;  in  xehom  ice  have  redemp- 
tion, even  Jbrgiveness  of  sin  through  his  blood,  2  Cor.  v.  21. 
1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Epiies.  i.  7.  If  then  any  have  derogated  from 
the  value  of  this  satisfaction,  they  have  offered  the  utmost  in- 
dignity to  the  highest  love,  and  committed  the  crime  of  the 
greatest  ingratitude  imaginable:  who  would  requite  the  most 
inconceivable  love  with  such  a  sacrilegious  attempt !  Ikit  how 
guilty  are  they  of  this,  who  would  set  the  merits  and  works  of 
men  in  an  equality  with  the  blood  of  God !  as  if  by  these  we 
were  justified,  or  owed  our  title  to  glory  to  our  own  perform- 
ances!  whereas  we  are  taught  by  the  oracles  of  God,  that  6y 
grace  we  are  saved ,•  that  God  only  hath  made  the  di/fennce 
betwixt  us  and  others ;  and  that  he  hath  Ji'cely  chosen  us  in 
his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  Ephes.  ii.  5.  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  And,  alas! 
what  are  we,  or  what  is  all  we  do,  that  it  can  pretend  to  the 
lowest  degree  of  God's  acceptance,  without  he  freely  both  help 
us  in  it,  and  accept  of  us  for  it !  so  that  when  he  rewards  Us 
for  our  services  with  eternal  life,  he  freelv  crowns  his  own  free 
gifts  to  us.  For  when  we  consider  how  great  a  ilisproportion 
there  is  betwixt  our  best  services  and  eternal  glory  ;  when  we 
also  remember  how  all  our  gotxl  actions  How  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Divine  grace  freelv  given,  but  withal  reflect  on  the 
great  defects  anil  imperfections  that  hang  about  our  iK'st  |ier- 
forniances,  we  will  not  be  able  to  entertain  any  thoughts  of 
our  meriting  ought  at  the  hands  of  Goil.  And  certainly  the 
deeper  impressions  we  liave,  cither  of  the  evil  of  sin  or  the 
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goodness  of  God,  we  will  be  further  from  a  capacity  of  swell- 
ing big  in  our  own  thoughts,  or  of  claiming  any  thing  on  the 
pretensions  of  justice  or  debt.  It  is  true,  this  doctrine  of  merit 
is  so  explained  by  some  of  that  church,  that  there  remains  no 
ground  of  quarrelling  it,  except  for  the  term's  sake,  which  is 
indeed  odious  and  improper,  (though  early  used  by  the  an- 
cients in  an  innocent  sense.)  But  many  of  that  church  ac- 
knowledge there  can  be  no  obligation  on  God  bj'  our  works, 
but  that  which  his  own  promise  binds  upon  him  ;  which  none, 
who  believe  the  truth  of  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  can  ques- 
tion ;  yet  still  we  must  remember,  that  we  owe  all  to  the  love 
of  Jesus,  and  nothing  to  ourselves;  which,  as  it  is  the  matter 
of  the  hallelujahs  of  glorified  saints,  so  should  be  the  subject 
of  our  daily  acknowledgments;  wherefore  we  must  abominate 
every  thing  that  may  seem  to  detract  from  this.  But  alas! 
•were  all  this  zeal,  which  many  of  that  communion  own  for 
merits  and  good  works,  meant  for  the  advancing  a  holy  and 
spiritual  life,  it  would  carry  a  good  apology  with  it,  and  its 
noble  design  would  very  much  qualify  the  severity  of  its  cen- 
sure ;  but  when  these  good  works,  which  for  so  many  ages 
were  highly  magnified,  were  the  building  of  churches,  the  en- 
riching of  abbeys,  pilgrimages,  and  other  trifling  and  volun- 
tary pieces  of  will-worship,  advanced  for  the  secular  interests 
of  the  church  ;  what  shall  be  said  of  all  that  pains  was  used 
by  the  monks  for  advancing  them,  but  that  they  were  willing 
to  sell  the  value  of  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christ  for  advanc- 
ing their  own  secular  interests  and  devised  practices.''  Alas! 
how  far  are  these  from  that  holiness  and  sanctity,  which  must 
qualify  us  for  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  I 

And  to  end  this  matter,  let  mc  add  one  thing,  which  is  most 
evident  to  all  who  have  observed  the  methods  of  the  directors 
of  consciences  in  that  church,  that  with  whatever  distinctions 
this  matter  be  varnished  over  among  them,  yet  the  vulgar  do 
really  imagine  they  buy  and  sell  with  Almighty  God,  by  their 
undergoing  these  laws  of  the  church  and  penances  imposed  by 
their  confessor:  which,  as  it  nourisheth  the  life  of  pride  and 
self-love,  so  it  detracts  from  the  value  they  ought  to  set  on  the 
blood  of  Christ,  as  their  only  title  to  heaven  and  glory. 

And  to  this  I  must  add,  that  distinction  of  the  temporary 
c4 
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and  eternal  punishments  sin  deserves :  the  latter  whereof  they 
acknowledge  are  removed  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  but  the  for- 
mer must  be  expiated  by  ourselves,  either  by  sufferings  in  tliis 
life,  or  those  we  must  endure  in  purgatory,  unless  by  the 
pope's  charity  we  be  delivered  from  them.  Now  how  con- 
trary this  is  to  the  value  we  are  taught  to  set  on  the  blood  of 
Christ,  all  may  judge.  Ephcs.  ii.  15,  and  v.  27,  -By  Christ 
peace  is  made ;  we  are  reconciled  to  God ;  he  represents  us  to 
the  Father  -witliont  spot  or  wrinkle.  And  much  more  of  this 
nature  meeting  us  in  scripture,  declares  how  plenary  his  satis- 
faction was;  nothing  being  left  undone  by  him  for  removing 
the  guilt  and  demerit  of  sin.  And  what  comfortless  doctrine 
this  is,  we  may  soon  apprehend  how  it  takes  away  that  joy  in 
God,  at  the  approaches  of  death,  since  there  is  such  hazard  of 
direful  miseries  following.  Now  this  was  no  small  part  of  the 
mystery  by  which  the  world  was  brought  under  their  domin- 
ion ;  and  therefore  great  pains  was  taken  for  rooting  the  belief 
of  it  deep  in  all  men''s  hearts;  many  visions  and  apparitions 
were  vouched  for  its  proof;  and  all  the  lives  of  the  saints,  that 
were  written  for  divers  ages,  were  full  of  such  fabulous  narra- 
tions ;  some  souls  were  said  to  be  seen  standing  in  burning 
brimstone  to  the  knees,  some  to  the  middle,  some  to  the  ciiin  ; 
others  swimming  in  caldrons  of  melted  metal,  and  devils  pour- 
ing the  metal  down  their  throats :  with  many  such  affrighting 
stories. 

But  for  all  this,  the  proof  from  scripture  was  only  drawn 
from  one  wrested  place  of  the  apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  iii.  12 
— 15,  who  saith,  that  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  such  as  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  Christ  superstructures  of  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble,  should  be  saved,  because  they  kept  the  founda- 
tion, ?/c<  so  as  by  fire.  But  this  was  only  a  proverbial  form 
of  speech,  to  express  the  risk  they  run  to  be  such  as  of  one 
that  escapes  out  of  a  tire;  such  proverbial  speeches  being  usual 
in  scripture;  as  that  of  the  prophet,  Zech.  iii.  2,  Is  not  this  a 
brand  plucked  out  of  the  /ire?  or  of  the  apostle  .Fude,  verse 
23,  Some  save  with  Jlar,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire.  And 
any  considering  jK-rson  will,  at  first  view,  see  how  slender  a 
foundation  this  was  for  the  superstructure  built  upon  it. 

But  the  way  which  was  contrived  for  preserving  souls  from, 
or  rescuing  them  out  of  purgatory,  will  discover  what  were  the 
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inducements  of  advancing  the  belief  of  it  with  such  /cal,  which 
was  tluis  framctl.  It  is  believed  by  that  church,  that  beside 
the  conjiiiands  that  necessarily  oblige  ail  Christians,  there  are 
many  counsels  in  the  gospel,  in  order  to  the  attaining  a  higher 
pitch  of  perfection ;  such  as  the  counsels  of  poverty  and  chas- 
tity, or  the  like;  and  they  teach,  tiiat  such  as  did  not  obey 
these  cannot  be  said  to  liave  sinned ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  obeyed  them  shall  not  want  a  reward  by  their 
so  sujiererogating  beyond  what  was  strictly  bound  upon  them, 
and  the  reward  of  them  is  their  meriting  both  for  themselves 
and  others  an  exemption  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  And 
of  all  these  merits,  there  is  a  conmion  treasure  of  the  church  ; 
wherein,  for  good  manners'  sake,  the  merit  of  Christ  is  the 
chief  stock  ;  and  this  is  conmiittcd  to  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  to  whom  the  keys  of  llie  kingdom  of  heaven  are  be- 
lieved to  be  given,  who  can  communicate  of  that  spiritual  trea- 
sui-e  as  they  will,  either  for  preserving  souls  from  purgatory, 
or  for  delivering  them  out  of  it.  This  could  not  but  work 
wonders  for  the  exaltation  of  the  papal  dignity,  when  he  was 
conceited  to  be  honoured  of  God  with  so  high  a  trust.  This 
was  also  made  an  engine  for  advancing  all  the  papal  designs; 
for  upon  any  quarrel  he  had  with  any  prince,  tlie  pope  pro- 
claimed a  croisade,  promising  exemption  from  purgatory  to  all 
who  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  service  of  the  holy  church : 
and  the  contrivance  of  purgatory  being  universally  believed, 
this  could  not  fail  to  draw  great  numbers  about  his  stand- 
ards: and  by  this  means  he  brought  most  princes  into  that 
servile  subjection  to  him,  under  which  they  groaned  for  many 
ages. 

Another  practice,  yet  more  base  and  sordid,  was,  the  selling 
of  indulgences  and  pardons  for  money.  Certainly  here  was 
Simon's  crime  conunitted  by  the  pretended  successors  of  him 
who  of  old  accused  him  that  thought  the  gift  of  God  might  be 
]iurcliased  with  money,  and  thereupon  did  cast  hini  out  of  the 
ciiurch.  It  were  endless  to  tell  the  base  arts  and  blasphemous 
discourses  of  the  monks  who  were  sent  through  the  world  to 
sell  these  indulgences,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  that 
church,  since  the  excessive  magnifying  of  them  did  first  pro- 
voke Luther  to  examine  their  corruptions.  It  is  true,  they 
will  not  hear  of  the  harsh   word  of  selling  indulgences,  but 
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disguise  it  with  their  giving  them  to  such  as  will  offer  alms  to 
the  churci) ;  but  really  this  whole  contrivance  is  so  base,  so 
carnal,  and  so  unlike  the  spirit  of  Ciiristianit}',  that  to  repeat 
it  is  to  refute  it.  Here  was  a  brave  device  for  enriching  the 
church,  when  the  making  great  donations  to  it  was  judged  so 
effectual  for  delivering  out  of  purgatory.  Who  would  not, 
out  of  love  to  his  friend's  soul,  if  he  believed  him  frying  in 
these  flames,  give  liberally  of  his  goods?  but  much  rather 
would  a  man  give  all  that  he  had  for  his  own  securitv,  espe- 
cially when  on  his  death-bed  he  were  beset  with  persons  who 
were  confounding  him  with  dismal  apprehensions,  and  thus 
trafficking  with  him  for  the  exchange  of  his  soul.  Hence 
sprung  the  enriching  of  abbeys  and  churches  ;  for  every  reli- 
gious order  iialh  its  own  peculiar  merits,  which  they  can  com- 
municate to  any  one  of  their  fraternity.  If  then  a  dying  man 
had  gained  their  favour  so  much,  that  he  was  received  into 
their  order,  and  died  wrapped  in  one  of  their  frocks,  then  was 
his  soul  secure  from  the  grim  tormentors  below.  And  what 
an  endless  heap  of  fables  had  they,  of  souls  being  on  the 
brink  or  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  of  a  sudden  snatched 
out ! 

But  now  all  this  trade  hath  quite  failed  them,  therefore  in- 
dulgences are  fallen  in  their  rates,  and  instead  of  them  there 
are  prayers  to  be  used,  and  especially  to  be  said  before  privi- 
leged altars,  or  at  such  times,  or  before  such  relics,  that  it  is 
no  hard  work  for  any  among  them  to  ransom  the  souls  of  others, 
or  to  preserve  their  own.  In  a  word,  doth  not  all  this  debase 
the  spirit  of  true  religion,  and  expose  it  to  the  jealousy  of 
atheists,  as  if  it  were  a  contrivance  for  advancing  base  and 
secular  designs  ?  And  doth  it  not  eat  out  the  .sense  of  true 
piety,  when  the  vulgar  see  the  guides  of  souls  making  such 
shameful  merchandise  of  them,  and  doing  it  with  such  respect 
of  persons,  that  if  a  man  be  rich  enough,  he  is  secure ;  where- 
by our  Lord's  blessing  of  the  poor,  and  pa.ssing  a  woe  on  the 
rich,  is  reversed  ?  Rut  above  all,  what  indignity  is  by  tliis  done 
to  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  (lod  !  And  how  are  the  people  car- 
ried from  their  dependance  on  him,  and  their  value  of  his  suf- 
ferings, by  these  practices  ! 

Another  art,  not  very  remote  from  this,  for  delracling  from 
the  value  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  confidence  we  should  have 
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in  it,  is  tlie  pricstlv  absolution ;  wherein,  after  the  sinner  hath 
gone  over  liis  sins,  without  any  sign  of  remorse,  and  told  tliem 
to  the  priest,  he  enjoins  a  penance,  tiie  doing  whereof  is  called 
a  satM/action  ;  and  the  vulgar  do  really  imagine  that  the  un- 
dergoing the  penance  doth  fully  serve  for  appeasing  God's 
wrath  against  sin ;  but  as  soon  as  the  priest  hatii  enjoined  his 
penance,  without  wailing  that  they  obey  it,  he  lays  his  hand 
on  their  head,  and  savs,  "  I  absolve  thee;"  and  after  tiiis  they 
judge  themselves  fully  cleansed  of  sin,  and  that  they  may  re- 
ceive the  sacrament,  had  their  former  life  been  never  so  bad. 
It  is  true,  tiie  practice  of  the  priests,  in  their  slight  penances, 
and  hasty  absolutions,  and  promiscuous  allowing  of  all  the 
holy  sacrament,  is  condemned  by  many  in  that  church,  who 
complain  of  these  abuses  with  much  honest  zeal ;  but  these 
complaints  are  so  little  regarded,  that  their  writings  are  con- 
demned, ami  the  corruption  continues  unreformed.  Now  what 
can  take  off  more  from  the  value  of  the  death  of  Christ  than 
to  believe  it  in  the  power  of  a  priest  to  absolve  from  sin  ?  all 
tlie  power  of  the  church  being  either  ministerially  to  declare 
the  absolution  offered  in  the  gospel  upon  the  conditions  in  it, 
or  to  absolve  from  the  scandal  which  any  public  trespass  hath 
given.  It  was  counted  blasphemy  in  Christ,  when  he  said, 
Tky  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  JIark  ii.  5.  10;  of  which  he 
cleared  iiimself,  from  the  pmcer  which  was  committed  to  the 
Son  of  man  on  earth  to  forgive  sins;  which  shews  it  to  be 
blasphemy  in  all  others  to  pretend  to  absolve  from  sin,  it  being 
an  invasion  of  his  prerogative. 

To  this  I  might  add  the  scorn  put  on  religion  by  many 
of  the  penances  enjoined  for  sin,  such  as  the  abstaining  from 
flesh  for  so  many  days,  the  pattering  over  so  many  prayers, 
the  repeating  the  penitential  psalms,  the  going  to  such  churches 
and  such  altars;  with  other  ridiculous  observances  like  these, 
which  cannot  but  kill  the  vitals  of  true  religion,  and  lead  away 
souls  from  these  earnest  applications  to  Jesus  (^hrist  for  par- 
don and  renovation.  And  who  can  have  any  sad  apprehen- 
sions of  sin,  who  is  taught  such  an  easy  way  of  escaping  pun- 
ishment .'' 

I  confess  in  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  religion,  the  mas- 
ters of  that  church  have  so  contrived  things,  that  tlieir  doc- 
trines might,  according  to  the  fable  of  the  manna,  "  taste  plea- 
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sant  in  every  Ti)an''s  relish  ;'"  for  if  any  be  grave  and  nielan- 
cholv,  then  silence,  solitude,  and  retirement  are  enjoined  them ; 
if  their  tempers  be  more  fiery  and  sullen,  severe  corpwral  mor- 
tifications and  disciplines  are  tasked  on  them,  such  as  cruel 
and  perhaps  public  whipping,  or  other  unspeakable  austerities, 
with  which  the  lives  of  the  modern  saints  are  full ;  but  if  one 
be  of  a  more  jolly  temper,  who  desires  heaven  at  an  easy  rate, 
then  some  trifling  penance  shall  serve  turn.  These  are  a  few 
of  their  arts  for  diverting  souls  from  flying  unto  Jesus,  as  to 
the  sure  and  safe  refuge  from  the  Father's  wrath,  in  whom 
only  we  can  find  sanctuary,  and  whom  the  Father  has  sent 
into  the  world  to  seek  and  save  lost  sinners.  Now  whether 
the  priests  in  the  injunction  of  easy  penances,  and  giving  abso- 
lution, do  not  violate  the  prerogative  of  Jesus,  and  insensibly 
debauch  souls  from  that  affectionate  and  grateful  duty  they 
owe  their  Redeemer,  into  their  trifling  methods  and  appoint- 
ments, I  refer  it  to  all  who  know  them. 

Another  opposition  made  to  the  priestly  office  of  Christ  is, 
their  conceit  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  which  they  believe  is 
a  formal  expiation  of  sins,  both  for  the  living  and  dead  who  are 
in  purgatory.  Christ  once  offered  himself  up  for  taking  away 
sin,  which  he  did  bv  that  one  sacrifice  ;  and  this  is  by  the  apostle 
stated  amongst  the  differences  which  are  betwixt  the  sacrifices 
of  Moses,  which  are  to  l>e  daily  and  yearly  renewed  and  re- 
peated ;  whereas  Christ  offered  one  saerifiec  in  the  end  of  the 
jcorld,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of  more,  Heb.  x.  1-3.  12.  14. 
Now  to  imagine  that  the  priest's  going  through  the  office  of 
the  mass,  and  his  receiving  the  consecrated  elements,  can  have 
a  virtue  to  expiate  the  sins  of  others,  especially  of  the  dead,  is 
a  thing  so  contrary  to  the  most  common  impressions,  that  it 
will  pu/zle  a  man's  belief  to  think  any  can  credit  it.  And 
vet  this  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  tiie  religion  of  that 
church.  It  is  true,  in  a  right  sense,  that  siicrament  may  be 
called  a  sacrifiee,  as  it  was  by  the  ancients,  cither  in  general, 
as  prayers,  praises,  and  almsdecds  are  calletJ  so  in  scripture; 
or  as  it  is  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  but  to 
imagine  the  action  hath  an  exjiiatory  force  in  it,  is  a  visible 
derogation  from  the  value  of  Christ's  death  ;  and  all  the  value 
in  any  outward  sjicramcntal  action  can  only  be  deriveil  into 
the  soul  of  the  receiver:  but  it  is  absurd  to  think  one  man's 
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action  can  l)c  derived  to  anotlier;  and  it  clearly  appears  from 
the  institution  of  tlic  Lord's  Supper,  that  its  end  was  the  joint 
coinnninicaling  of  helievers,  which  is  jierverted  manifestly  by 
the  practice  of  those  priests  who  coninuniicate  in  the  name  of 
the  sjKJCtators. 

Finally,  what  a  derogation  is  it  from  the  priestly  office  of 
Christ,  one  branch  whereof  is  his  intercession,  to  join  saints  or 
angels  with  him  in  that  work,  nay,  and  prefer  them  to  him  ! 
which  will  be  found  too  true,  if  the  office  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  prayers  offered  to  her,  be  compared  with  those  offered  to 
her  Son.  Did  Christ,  by  the  merits  of  his  passion,  acquire 
this  honour  at  so  dear  a  rate  ?  and  shall  we,  for  whom  he  suf- 
fered, rob  him  so  injuriously  and  sacrilegiously  of  his  honour, 
and  bestow  it  on  these  who  are  our  fellow-servants? 

But  having  touched  this  in  the  former  part  of  my  discourse, 
I  advance  my  inquiry  to  the  opposition  given  the  regal  office 
of  Christ.  And  first,  how  contrary  is  it  to  the  glory  where- 
with even  his  human  nature  and  body  is  refulgent  in  heaven, 
to  believe  that  five  words  muttered  out  by  the  priest  shall  have 
the  virtue  to  produce  his  real  and  glorified  body,  instead  of 
the  annihilated  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  yet  under 
their  accidents  and  appearances  !  This  is  a  new  and  strange 
kind  of  humiliation,  if  true,  by  which  he  who  is  now  clothed 
with  glory,  must  be  every  day  exposed  under  so  thick,  so 
dark,  and  so  contemptible  a  covering,  as  are  the  resemblances 
of  bread  and  wine.  What  low  thoughts  of  his  ])erson  must 
it  breed  in  such  minds  as  are  capable  of  believing  this  con- 
trivance ! 

Again,  he,  as  King  of  the  church,  hath  given  her  laws  and 
precepts,  to  whose  obedience  she  is  obliged  ;  to  which  none  can 
add  without  they  acknowledge  another  head,  and  whose  obliga- 
tion none  can  mitie  or  dispense  with;  for  Christ's  dominion 
consists  in  this  authority  he  hath  over  our  consciences,  which 
he  hath  vindicated  into  liberty,  by  delivering  us  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption.  If  then  any  pretend  a  power  of  ob- 
truding new  articles  on  our  belief,  or  obligations  on  our  con- 
sciences, these  must  be  confessed  to  be  injurious  to  the  dignity 
wherewith  Christ  is  vested.  What  then  shall  be  said  of  him, 
who  pretends  an  authority  of  dispensing  with  anil  dissolving 
the  obligation   of  oaths,  of  dissolving  the   wedlock   bond,  of 
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allowing  of  marriage  in  the  forbidden  degrees?  And  as  for 
their  additions  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  thev  are  innumerable. 
And  here  what  I  mentioned  last  calls  me  to  mind  of  a  pretty 
device  to  multiply  the  forbidden  degrees  of  marriage,  vea,  and 
add  the  degrees  of  spiritual  kindred,  that  is,  of  kindred  with 
our  godfathers  or  godmothers  in  baptism,  which  is  done  upon 
no  other  design  but  to  draw  in  more  to  the  treasure  of  the 
church  by  frequent  dispenses.  If  I  should  here  reckon  up  all 
the  additions  which  bv  the  authority  of  that  church  are  made 
to  the  laws  of  Christ,  I  should  resume  all  tjiat  I  have  hitherto 
alleged,  they  being  visible  additions  to  the  doctrine  and  rules 
of  the  gospel,  and  imposed  with  such  unmerciful  cruelty,  that 
an  anathema  is  the  mildest  of  the  spiritual  censures  they  thun- 
der against  such  as  comply  not  with  their  tyranny ;  and  a 
fagot  would  be  its  civil  sanction,  were  tlie  secular  jiowers  at 
their  devotion.  I  do  not  deny  but  there  is  an  authority,  both 
in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic  powers,  of  enjoining  things  indif- 
ferent;  but  no  authority  beside  Christ's  can  reach  the  con- 
science. Besides,  if  these  indifferent  things  swell  so  in  their 
nimiber,  be  vain,  pompous,  and  useless,  and  be  imposed  with- 
out all  regard  to  the  tender  scruples  of  weak  consciences,  they 
become  tyrannical ;  and  such  as  do  so  impose  them,  discover 
their  affecting  a  tyrannical  and  lordly  dominion  over  con- 
sciences ;  and  that  they  prefer  their  own  devices  to  the  simpler 
methods  of  Christ,  and  the  plainer  and  easier  rules  of  his  gospel. 
But  one  instance  of  their  abrogating  the  laws  of  Christ  is 
more  signal,  in  their  violating  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  wherein,  though  he  instituted  it  under  both  kinds, 
and  did  so  distribute  it,  with  the  express  command,  that  all 
should  drink  of  it;  yet  they  presumed,  notwithstanding  of 
that,  and  though  the  primitive  church  distributed  it  in  both 
kinds,  which  is  confessed  in  their  canon,  to  snatch  the  cup  from 
the  laity,  and  engross  it  to  the  clergy.  Now  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  value  of  the  sacramental  actions  Howing  only 
from  their  institution,  the  first  appointment  slioidd  be  most 
religiously  observed  in  them  :  besides,  the  universal  extent  of 
Christ's  word.  Drink  yc  all  of  if,  which  was  not  used  in  the 
distribution  of  the  bread,  hath  a  particular  mystery  in  it,  to 
guard  against  the  foreseen  corruption  of  that  part  of  it ;  and 
the  reason  given  in  the  distribution  of  the  cup  shews  it  must 
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reach  to  all  ttiat  need  the  blood  of  Christ ^r  the  remission  of 
sins ;  which  not  being  restrained  to  the  priests,  shews  that 
the  cup,  without  a  direct  opposition  to  the  mind  and  command 
of  Christ,  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  the  people;  and  any 
that  will  read  the  goodly  reasons  given  for  this  sacrilege,  will 
see  what  a  low  account  they  have  of  the  commands  of  Christ, 
when  upon  such  trifling  pretences  they  will  violate  them.  And 
with  how  much  cruelty  they  backed  this  invasion  of  Christ's 
authority,  the  history  will  declare,  they  beginning  it  with  a 
perfidious  burning  of  two  witnesses  who  opposed  it  at  Con- 
stance; and  occasioning  so  much  war  and  bloodshed  against 
those  who  adhered  to  the  rule  of  the  gospel  in  this  matter,  and 
refused  to  stoop  to  their  tyranny. 

But  I  advance  to  another  invasion  of  Christ's  regal  author- 
ity, committed  by  him  who  pretends  to  be  the  universal  bishop 
of  the  church,  and  to  have  authority  over  all  churchmen  ; 
whom  he  makes  swear  obedience  to  him,  and  looks  on  them 
but  as  his  delegates.  It  was  unluckily  done  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  to  be  so  severe  on  this  head,  as  to  condemn  the  title  of 
universal  bishop  as  antichristian  :  but  little  dreamed  he  in  how 
few  years  his  successor  would  aspire  to  that  height  of  ambi- 
tion. Now  by  this  pretence  all  these  officers,  whom  Christ 
hath  appointed  to  rule  and  feed  his  church,  are  turned  out  of 
their  authority,  and  made  subject  to  him  :  and  with  how  much 
pride  he  treads  on  his  fellow  bishops,  the  histories  of  many 
ages  do  declare.  It  is  true,  at  first,  as  being  bishop  of  the 
imperial  city,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  highly  esteemed  ;  but 
jjride  and  ambition  began  soon  to  leaven  them  :  yet  they  were 
for  the  first  four  ages  looked  upon  by  the  other  bishops  but  as 
their  fellow  bishops;  and  by  the  decrees  of  two  general  coun- 
cils, the  bishops  of  Constantinoijle  were  in  all  things,  exce})t 
the  precedency,  made  equal  to  them  ;  and  by  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  other  metropolitans  are  levelled  with  them. 
And  here  I  must  tell  of  a  "  shameful  forgery  of  three  bishops 
of  Rome,  who,  one  after  another,  would  have  obtruded  on  the 
African  churches  a  decree  of  allowing  of  appeals  from  them  to 
the  Roman  see,  as  if  it  had  been  made  at  Nice:  which  they  of 
Afric  rejected,  and  upon  trial  found  it  to  be  none  of  the  ap- 
pointments at  Nice,  but  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Sardica." 

But  by  degrees  the  bishops  of  that  city  got  up  to  the  height 
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they  are  now  at ;  and  not  content  with  their  usurping  over 
their  brethren  and  fellow  churchmen,  their  next  attempt  was 
upon  princes,  who,  deriving  their  authority  from  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Kinff  of  kings,  by  whom  kings  do  reign,  it  was  an  inva- 
sion of  his  power  to  attempt  against  his  vicegerents  on  earth. 
But  the  popes  made  no  bones  of  this;  for  being  now  held 
Christ's  vicars  on  earth,  with  other  blasphemous  titles,  as  x-icc- 
God,  yea,  and  Lord  God,  they  thought  their  power  was  li- 
mited as  long  as  kings  and  emperors  were  not  even  in  tempo- 
rals subject  to  them.  And  therefore,  from  the  days  of  pope 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  they  pretended  to  a  power  of  deposing 
princes,  disposing  of  their  dominions  to  others,  and  dispensing 
with  the  oaths  of  fidelity  their  subjects  had  sworn  to  them  ; 
and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  make  crowns  change  their  masters 
as  they  pleased  :  for  there  were  alwavs  other  ambitious  princes 
readv,  for  their  own  ends,  to  invade  the  dominions  of  these 
deposed  kings,  upon  the  pope's  warrant ;  and  the  generality 
of  the  people  were  so  possessed  with  the  pope's  jwwer  of  re- 
leasing souls  from  purgatory,  and  from  the  punishments  due 
to  sin,  that  they  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to  follow  his  thun- 
ders :  and  by  that  time  the  |)opes  had  swarms  of  emissaries  of 
the  begging  orders,  who,  under  shows  of  austere  piety,  gained 
much  reverence  and  esteem  in  the  world ;  and  so  got  all  sub- 
jected to  the  papal  tyranny.  Now,  should  I  instance  this  in 
particulars,  I  should  transgress  the  limits  of  a  short  discourse 
by  a  long  history  ;  but  the  lives  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  Boniface  the  Eighth,  and  Julius  the  Second, 
to  mention  no  more,  will  sufficiently  convince  any  who  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  read  them,  as  they  are  written  by  those  who 
lived  in  that  conmiunion.  .And  Matthew  of  Paris  will  at  length 
inform  his  reader  how  much  and  how  often  England  smarted 
under  this  tyranny. 

And  all  this  is  so  far  from  being  denietl,  that  it  is  defended 
avowedly  by  not  a  few  of  the  canonists  and  Jesuits,  and  is  a 
doctrine  dearly  entertainetl  in  the  court  of  Rome  to  this  day  ; 
as  ap|)earetl  from  the  late  attempt  of  pope  I'anI  the  Fifth  upon 
Venice:  but  the  world  is  now  a  little  wiser  than  to  be  carried 
away  by  these  arts ;  and  therefore  that  pretence  is  laid  to  sleep, 
till  haply  the  be.ist  be  healed  of  the  wound  that  was  given  it  at 
the  reformation. 
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But  I  cannot  leave  this  particular  without  my  sad  regrets 
that  too  ilccp  a  tincture  of  tliis  spirit  of  anticliristianisiii  is 
anionp  many,  who  pretend  much  aversion  to  it;  since  tlie  doc- 
trine of  resistinjr  niaf;istratcs,  upon  colours  of  religion,  is  so 
stifflv  maintained  and  adhered  to  by  many,  who  pretend  to  be 
highly  reformed.  Ikit  thus  far  have  we  gone  through  the 
second  part  of  Antichrist's  character,  and  have  discovered  too 
clear  indications  of  a  deformity  to  the  spirit  and  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  all  tile  branches  of  the  honour  and  wor- 
ship due  to  Jesus  the  only  Mediator  of  the  nexc  covenaiit. 

From  this  I  proceed  to  the  third  part  of  my  inquiry,  which 
is,  the  opposition  made  to  the  great  design  of  the  Christian 
religion,  for  elevating  the  souls  of  men  into  a  participation  of 
the  Divine  nature,  whereby  the  soul  being  inwardly  purified, 
and  the  outward  conversation  regulated,  the  world  may  be 
restored  to  its  primitive  innocence,  and  men  admitted  to  an  in- 
ward and  intimate  fellowship  with  their  Maker.  The  first  step 
of  this  renovation  is,  repentance  ;  /lir  God  commands  men 
everywhere  to  repent ;  and  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
are  always  united.  And  this  being  an  horror  at  sin  upon  the 
sense  of  its  native  deformity  and  contrariety  to  the  law  of  God, 
which  makes  the  soul  apprehend  the  hazard  it  hath  incurred 
by  it,  so  as  to  study  by  all  means  to  avoid  it  in  all  time  com- 
ing ;  nothing  doth  prepare  the  mind  more  for  faith  in  Christ, 
and  the  study  of  a  new  life,  than  repentance,  which  must  needs 
be  previous  to  these.  But  what  devices  are  found  to  enervate 
this.''  Sins  must  be  divided  into  venial  and  mortal;  the  for- 
mer deserving  only  some  temporal  punishment,  and  being 
easily  ex])iated  by  some  trifling  piece  of  seeming  devotion,  and 
liereby  many  sins  are  struck  out  of  the  penitent's  considera- 
tion :  for  who  can  have  a  great  apprehension  of  that  which  is 
so  slightly  expiated  .''  And  this  may  be  extended  to  the  easy 
pardons  given  for  acknowledged  mortal  sins:  for  he  who 
thinks  that  God  can  be  appeased  for  them  with  the  saying  by 
rote  so  many  prayers,  cannot  ]wssibly  have  deep  apprehen- 
sions of  their  being  either  so  displeasing  to  God,  or  so  odious 
in  themselves.  But  shall  I  to  this  add  their  asserting,  that  a 
simple  attrition,  which  is  a  sorrow  flowing  from  the  considera- 
tion of  any  temporal  evil  God  hath  brought  upon  the  sinner, 
without  any  regard  had  either  to  the  vilencss  of  the  sin,  or  the 
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offence  done  to  God  by  it;  tliat  it  (I  say)  can  suffice  for  justi- 
fying sinners,  and  qualifying  them  for  tlie  sacrament ;  where- 
by the  necessity  of  contrition,  and  sorrow  flowing  from  the 
principle  of  the  love  of  God,  is  made  only  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  but  not  indispensably  necessary.  In  the  next  place, 
all  these  severities  they  enjoin  for  penances,  do  but  tend  to 
nourish  the  life  of  sin,  when  sinners  see  a  trade  set  up  with 
which  they  can  buy  themselves  off  fron)  the  wrath  of  God.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  wliich  is  so 
direct  an  opposition  to  evangelical  repentance,  as  if  it  had  been 
contrived  for  dispossessing  the  world  of  the  sense  of  it. 

That  which  is  next  pressed  in  tiie  gospel  for  uniting  the 
souls  of  mankind  to  God  is,  that  noble  ternary  of  graces,  faith, 
hope,  and  love ;  by  which  the  soul  rests  in  God  by  a  lioly 
affiance  in  him,  believing  the  truth  of  his  gospel,  exjx-'cting 
the  accomplishment  of  his  promises,  waiting  for  the  full  frui- 
tion of  him,  and  delighting  in  his  glorious  jx-rfections  and 
excellencies.  Now  how  much  all  this  is  shaken  by  these  car- 
nal and  gross  conceptions,  which  the  Roman  doctrine  offers  of 
God  in  their  image  and  mass-worship,  and  by  their  idolatry  to 
saints,  is  apparent.  Are  they  not  taught  to  contide  more  in 
the  Virgin,  or  their  tutelar  sjiints,  than  in  the  Holiest  of  all .'' 
Doth  not  the  fear  of  purgatory  damp  the  iiopes  of  future 
blessedness.''  And,  finally,  what  impious  doctrine  hath  been 
publicly  licensed  and  printed  in  that  church,  of  the  degrees  of 
the  love  we  owe  to  God  !  some  blasphemously  teaching,  that 
we  are  not  at  all  bound  to  love  him  ;  others  mincing  it  so,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  of  his  being  too  much  beloved  ! 

In  a  word,  there  is  an  impiety  in  the  morals  of  some  of  that 
churcli,  particularly  among  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  beyond 
what  was  ever  taught  amongst  the  worst  of  the  iieathen  phi- 
losoi)hers,  whicii  hath  been  fully  discovered  by  sonie  of  the 
honester  and  more  zealous  of  that  connnunion.  And  though 
these  corruptions  have  not  been  avowed  by  the  head  of  that 
church,  yet,  by  their  being  jiublicly  vented,  by  the  deaf  ear 
he  gives  to  all  the  complaints  against  them,  and  by  the  con- 
st nit  caresses  and  privileges  he  heaps  u))on  that  order  which 
teacheth  them,  he  discovers  either  his  great  satisfaction  in  that 
corrupt  doctrine,  or  that,  upon  the  necoutu  of  other  interests, 
he  is  content  to  betray  the  souls  of  Christians  into  the  corrup- 
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lion  of  siicli  impious  and  ungodly  leaders,  since  the  order  that 
liati)  owned  all  these  corruptions  is  yet  possessed  of  the  con- 
sciences of  the  greater  part  of  them  that  own  tliat  communion, 
they  being  tlie  universal  confessors.  And  since  they  license 
the  public  venting  of  so  much  corrupt  doctrine  in  printed 
writings,  what  reason  have  we  to  suspect  their  base  coni- 
])liance  with  sins  in  their  more  secret  and  unknown  practis- 
ings,  with  such  pix)r  deluded  souls  as  trust  to  their  conduct, 
of  which  many  proofs  are  brought  by  others  of  that  same 
church  ! 

But  I  pursue  my  inquiry  into  the  other  traces  of  the  Anti- 
christian  corruption  of  the  purity  and  power  of  our  most  holy 
faith.  Solenu)  worship  and  secret  devotion  are  the  great 
means  of  uniting  souls  to  God,  and  of  deriving  the  assistance 
of  his  S|)irit  and  grace  to  us ;  but  when  these  are  performed 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  how  uneapable  are  they  of  reaching 
that  end  !  And  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments, 
for  conveying  of  grace  by  the  work  wrought,  looks  like  a  de- 
sign against  all  serious  preparation  for  the  worthy  receiving  of 
them  ;  since  by  that  doctrine  a  man,  be  he  never  so  ill  pre- 
pared, yet  is  sure  of  their  efficacy ;  for  if  his  priest  absolve 
him,  and  he  have  a  simple  attrition  for  sin,  without  any  thing 
of  the  love  of  God,  he  is  by  their  doctrine  and  conduct  quali- 
fied for  receiving  worthily,  were  his  heart  never  so  much  united 
to  sin,  or  averse  from  all  devotion  or  application  to  Divine 
matters.  And  what  complaints  shall  be  here  made  of  those 
who  teach  that  the  sure  way  of  gaining  the  favour  of  God, 
which  they  phrase  by  the  hcy.s  of' paradise,  is  to  say  the  ^w, 
to  bid  the  blessed  Virgin  good  morrow  every  day,  or  to  send 
our  guardian  angel  to  salute  her?  or,  finally,  to  wear  a  medal 
or  rosary  in  devotion  to  her,  though,  from  the  first  time  wo 
begin  to  wear  it,  we  never  again  think  of  her?  Doth  not  all 
this  look  like  a  conspiracy  against  the  power  of  godliness? 

But  we  shall  next  consider  the  moral  law,  which  though 
Christ  s;iid  he  cavie  not  to  dissolve,  but  to  fulfil.  Matt.  v.  17, 
yet  they  have  found  out  distinctions  and  doctrines  to  destroy 
it.  It  is  true,  what  may  be  said  here  cannot  so  directly,  as  to 
every  particular,  be  charged  on  the  Roman  church,  since  it 
hath  not  been  decreed  by  pope  or  council ;  but  when  profane 
casuists  have  printed  doctrines  which  tend  to  the  subversion  of 
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the  most  common  principles  of  virtue  and  morality,  anil  these 
are  licensed  according  to  the  rule  of  that  church  ;  and  for  as 
public  as  they  are,  and  for  all  the  censures  and  complaints 
others  have  passed  upon  them,  yet  they  continue  without  any 
censure  from  the  chair  of  Rome;  it  is  a  shrewd  presumption 
that  thev  are  not  unwelcome  to  that  see ;  though  for  good 
manners'  sake  they  have  given  them  no  other  owning,  but  a 
connivance,  joined  with  an  extraordinary  cherishing  of  that 
school  which  vents  them. 

'J^vo  general  doctrines  they  have,  which  at  two  strokes  dis- 
solve all  the  bonds  of  virtue.  The  one  is,  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
bability ;   the  other,  of  good  intention. 

J3y  the  first  they  teach,  that  if  anv  approved  doctor  of  the 
church  have  held  an  opinion  about  any  practical  thing,  as 
probable,  any  Christian  may  with  a  safe  conscience  follow  it, 
were  it  never  so  much  condemned  by  others,  and  did  it  appear 
with  the  blackest  visage  :  and  by  this  it  is  that  there  is  scarce 
a  sin  which  may  not  be  safely  hazarded  on,  since  there  have 
been  of  the  approved  doctors  of  that  church,  who  have  made  a 
shift,  by  distinctions,  to  represent  the  worst  actions,  not  only 
as  probable,  but  as  really  good. 

The  next  doctrine  is,  of  good  intention,  whereby  they  teach 
a  man  to  commit  the  grossest  legerdemain  with  God  and  his 
own  conscience  imaginable ;  by  which  he  mav  act  any  sin  he 
will,  provided  he  intend  not  that,  but  some  other  good  design 
or  motive  :  and  any  that  will  read  the  Provincial  Letters,  or 
the  Mystery  of  Jesuitism,  and  compare  their  citations  with  the 
authors  whence  they  take  them,  will  .soon  be  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  this. 

We  iiave  alreatly  seen  how  that  cliurch  violates  the  two  first 
Commandments,  by  her  idolatry  :  whereby,  in  opposition  to 
the  first,  she  worships  saints  and  angels,  with  those  acts  and 
expressions  of  adoration  only  due  to  God.  The  second  is  also 
pai|)ably  violated  by  their  image-worship,  and  adoring  GikI 
under  sensible  and  external  representations.  The  thir«i  is 
made  void  by  the  pope's  pretending  to  dispen.se  with  Oiiths, 
and  to  annul  their  obligation,  as  also  by  tiieir  doctrines  of 
equivocation  and  mental  resen-ations,  in  nil  oalh.s,  both  asser- 
tory and  promissory  ;  besides  the  impious  doctrines  of  some 
casuists,  that  justify  the  profaning  of  God's  sacred  name  in 
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ra>li  and  coiiimun  swearing.  Their  contempt  of  the  fourth 
precept  is  not  denied,  it  being  usually  among  them  a  day  of 
mercating,  dancing,  and  foolish  jollity ;  many  among  them 
teaching,  that  to  hear  mass  that  day  dolii  fully  answer  the 
obligation  for  its  observance.  Their  contempt  of  the  fifth 
follows,  u|X)n  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  power  of  deposing 
princes,  and  freeing  tlie  subjects  from  their  obligation  to  them; 
by  whicli  they  are  taught  to  rebel  and  resist  the  ordinance  of 
God.  Besides,  their  casuists  allow  it  as  lawful  to  desire  the 
parent's  death,  provided  it  be  not  out  of  malice  to  liim,  but 
out  of  a  desire  of  good  to  tliemselves;  that  they  may  enjoy 
their  inheritance,  or  be  rid  of  their  trouble.  Yea,  some  of 
their  impious  casuists  say,  that  children  may  lawfully  intend 
the  killing  of  their  parents,  and  may  disown  them,  and  marry 
without  their  consent. 

For  the  sixth  Command,  their  casuists  do  generally  allow 
to  kill  in  defence  of  honour,  life,  or  goods,  even  lliougli  the 
hazard  of  losing  them  be  not  near  and  evident,  but  afar  oft' and 
uncertain  :  and  they  teach,  that  a  man  is  not  bound  to  stay 
till  another  smite  him  ;  but  if  he  threaten  him,  or  if  he  offend 
with  liis  words,  or  if  one  know  that  he  hath  a  design  upon  his 
lionour,  life,  or  g(X)ds,  lie  mav,  with  a  good  conscience,  pre- 
vent and  kill  him.  And  this  they  extend  to  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons, both  secular  and  religious;  allowing  it  to  sons  against 
their  fathers.  And  they  leave  it  free  to  them  to  execute  this 
by  whatever  means  they  judge  most  proper,  whether  by  force 
or  surprise,  or  by  the  service  of  others,  if  they  dare  not  at- 
tempt to  kill  by  their  own  hands;  which  they  stretch  to  the 
case  of  one  who  knows  another  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  intends 
to  pursue  iiim  for  it;  and  they  allow  tlie  guilty  person,  if  he 
knew^  no  other  way  of  escape,  to  kill  him  who  intends  his  accu- 
sation, that  he  mav  thereby  preserve  his  life  ;  in  order  to  which, 
they  also  allow  it  lawful  to  kill  the  witnesses  that  may  prove 
the  crime. 

As  for  the  seventh  Conmiand,  modesty  cannot  name  their 
polluted  doctrines  about  it.  They  barred  the  clergy  the  law- 
ful use  of  marriage,  but  did  allow  them  concubinate;  and  the 
|)ublic  licenses  given  to  base  houses  in  the  pope''s  dominions, 
prove  that  see  a  mother  of  fornications,  even  in  the  letter;  the 
religious  houses  being  likewise  full  of  irreligious  entanglements 
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into  a  course  of  life,  which  many  times  they  are  not  able  to 
bear;  but  being  restrained  from  the  honourable  ordinance  of 
God,  many  of  these  houses  have  proved  either  nests  of  filthi- 
ncss,  or  of  secret  impurities ;  which  it  seems,  by  the  rules  of 
confession,  and  the  questions  their  confessors  put  to  them,  are 
known  to  abound  among  them.  And  any  that  have  read  these 
will  confess,  that  it  defiles  a  chaste  mind  to  read  them  ;  but 
what  must  it  be  to  ask  them,  especially  at  those  of  a  different 
sex  ?  Shall  I  also  here  mention  the  frequent  dispensing  with 
marriages  within  degrees  forbidden,  and  their  as  frequent  dis- 
solving of  that  sacred  knot,  though  (as  if  they  had  resolved  on 
a  contradiction  to  all  the  rules  of  the  gospel)  they  refuse  to 
dissolve  the  bond  on  the  account  of  adultery,  which  Christ 
hath  made  the  only  ground  that  can  justify  the  dissolution  of 
it? 

For  the  eighth  Command,  those  profane  casuists  have  made 
such  shifts  for  it,  that  none  needs  to  be  guilty  of  theft ;  for 
they  teach  it  to  be  no  sin  to  take  that  from  another  which  he 
made  no  use  of,  but  may  well  want ;  and  that  in  such  a  case, 
he  who  steals,  is  not  obliged  to  restitution.  Others  of  them 
tcacii,  that  he  who  stole  a  great  sum  is  not  obliged  to  the  re- 
stitution of  the  whole,  but  only  of  so  much  as  may  make  the 
tlicft  not  notable:  but  they  teach,  that  small  thefts,  even 
though  often  repeated,  are  but  venial  sins,  wliich  is  an  excel- 
lent doctrine  for  warranting  servants  insensibly  to  purloin  their 
master's  goods.  They  also  teach  arts  of  cscajiing  just  debts, 
beyond  all  the  subtleties  of  false  lawyers;  which  the  Jesuits 
themselves  have  often  put  in  practice,  and  have  found  out  arts 
for  justifying  oppressive  usury,  defrauding  of  creditors,  ruin- 
ing of  connnerce,  and  making  liavoc  of  our  neighbours'  goods 
without  injustice. 

For  the  ninth  Connnand,  though  it  be  so  coiitrary  to  nature, 
that  the  worst  of  men  count  it  a  reproach  to  be  charged  with 
falsehood  and  lying,  yet  they  have  favoured  it  avoweillv  :  for 
by  their  doctrines  of  etpiivocaling  and  using  mental  reserva- 
tions, the  greatest  falsities  in  the  world  may  be  averred,  and 
sworn  without  sin;  and  the  value  they  set  on  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  promises,  and  candour  in  them,  appeared  at  Constance, 
where  a  whole  council  reipiiicd  Sigisnnnul  the  eni|H"ror  to 
burn  John  IIuss  and  .leronie  of  I'rague,  though  he  hail  given 
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ihem  his  safe  conduct ;  for  they  taught  him,  that  faith  was  not 
to  be  kept  to  heretics.  Another  sucii  Hke  trip  of  one  of  the 
popes  proved  fatal  both  to  Ladisiaus,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  at  Varna ;  where  they,  breaking  the  truce  they  had 
sworn  to  tlie  Turk,  upon  the  pope's  warrant,  were  signally 
punished  for  their  treachery.  The  doctors  of  the  forcmen- 
tioned  schcxjl  do  also  leach,  that  he  who  hath  borne  false  wit- 
ness in  a  matter  that  may  cost  another  his  life,  is  not  bound  to 
retract  it,  if  that  retractation  may  bring  great  evils  upon  him. 
They  also  propose  methods  for  suborning  witnesses,  and  falsi- 
fying of  writs  and  records  wit!)out  any  sin ;  and  that  all  this 
may  be  done  to  defame  a  person  with  some  horrid  imputation, 
wlio  is  led  as  a  witness  to  prove  any  thing  against  one,  that 
thereby  he  may  be  cast  from  witnessing. 

And  as  for  the  tenth  Command,  they  have  struck  out  all  the 
first  motions  of  the  mind  to  evil  from  being  accounted  sins ; 
and  by  their  division  of  sins  into  venial  and  mortal,  they  make 
sure  enough  work  of  this  conuuand,  that  it  sliail  not  be  broken 
mortally.  It  were  an  endless  work  to  go  and  make  out  all 
these  particulars,  of  their  dissolving  the  moral  law,  by  clear 
proofs :  but  lie  who  desires  satisfaction  in  that,  will  find  it  in 
the  Provincial  Letters,  or  the  Morals  of  the  Jesuits. 

But  if  we  pass  from  the  law  to  tiie  gospel,  we  shall  find  they 
have  made  no  less  bones  of  it.  We  are  all  over  the  gospel 
called  to  be  heavenly  minded,  to  despise  the  world,  and  to  set 
our  affections  on  tilings  above;  and  particularly  churchmen 
are  taught  not  to  seek  the  riches,  splendour,  and  vanities  of  a 
present  world  ;  which  was  most  vigorously  enforced  by  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  hoi}'  apostles.  But  how  contrary  to 
this  is  that  religion,  whose  great  design  is,  the  enriching  and 
aggrandizing  of  the  teachers  and  pastors  of  it,  chiefly  of  him 
who  pretends  to  be  the  supreme  and  sole  pastor  !  I  need  not 
here  remind  the  reader  of  the  trade  of  indulgences,  by  which 
that  cliurch  rose  to  its  riches  and  pomp;  nor  need  I  tell  what 
a  value  they  set  on  outward  actions  of  piety  ;  the  chief  of  these 
being  the  enriching  of  churches  and  abbeys;  and  how  these 
were  commended  to  the  world  as  the  sure  means  of  attaining 
eternal  life.  Shall  I  add  to  this  the  vi.sible  and  gross  secularity 
and  grandeur  in  which  the  iiead  and  other  prelates  of  that 
church  do  live ;  the  head  of  it  being  in  all  things  a  temporal 
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prince,  perpetually  busied  in  intrigues  of  state,  and  balancing 
the  ]iriiK-es  of  Europe,  and  chiefly  of  Italy  ?  and  what  base 
and  simoniacal  practices  abound  in  that  court?  All,  who  have 
written  of  it  with  any  degrees  of  ingenuity,  do  acknowledge  all 
things  are  venal  there;  money  being  able  to  raise  the  basest 
and  unworthiest  to  the  highest  promotions:  the  cardinals  are 
also  named  either  upon  the  interests  of  princes,  and  chiefly  of 
the  two  great  crowns,  or  to  make  the  j)ope's  nephews  have  a 
greater  stroke  in  the  next  conclave,  or  upon  some  such  carnal 
account.  And  jieihaps,  for  good  manners'  sake,  a  scholar,  or 
a  person  famous  for  devotion,  may  get  a  red  hat;  but  such  are 
always  the  least  esteemed  in  the  college,  all  affairs  being  go- 
verned by  the  pope's  nephews,  or  the  protectors  of  the  crowns. 
And  who  shall  expect  that  such  a  company  of  secular,  igno- 
rant, (I  mean  in  matters  of  religion,)  and  oftentimes  licentious 
men,  should  be  the  great  sanhedrim,  by  whose  advice  all  that 
belongs  to  religion  must  be  managed  ?  These  must  be  likewise 
the  electors  of  the  pope,  when  the  see  is  vacant ;  whom  they 
choose  out  of  their  own  number,  who  is  always  elected  by  the 
prevailing  interests  of  one  of  the  crowns,  or  by  the  fact. on  of 
the  former  pope's  nephews.  And  what  cabal  lings,  what  be- 
speaking of  suffrages,  and  what  impudent  ambitus  is  commonly 
practised  in  the  elections  of  popes,  is  well  enough  known  ;  nor 
can  it  be  denied.  Now,  what  man  of  common  sense  can  ima- 
gine, that  a  pope  thus  elected  by  simoniacal  arts  and  carnal 
interests,  can  be  Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  or  have  tiie  Holy 
Ghost  always  affixed  to  his  chair,  that  he  shall  never  err  in 
any  of  his  decrees .''  Tridy,  he  that  can  believe  this,  may  be- 
lieve any  thing  that  is  gross  and  absurd.  Is  not  the  whole 
frame  and  contrivance  of  that  court  turned  so  entirely  secular, 
that  not  a  vestige  of  the  character  of  a  church,  or  of  church- 
men, remains.?  And  to  this  shall  I  add  all  the  splendour  of 
their  apjiarel,  the  state  of  their  prtx-es-sions,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies of  their  coronation,  and  how  they  wear  a  triple  crown  ? 
which  being  so  well  known  to  all  who  ever  were  at  Rome,  need 
not  be  descanted  on  by  me.  From  this  I  should  descend  to 
the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  shew  how  secular  they 
are  become ;  all  their  design  being  to  engross  power,  and  mcv 
nopolize  all  riches;  which  contagion  is  also  derived  into  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  who,  by  the  magnifying  of  their 
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images,  saints,  and  relics,  use  all  the  arts  they  can  devise  for 
enriching  of  themselves  and  their  friends.  And  even  those 
orders  that  pretend  to  mortification  and  abandoning  the  world, 
and  talk  of  nothing  but  their  poor  and  austere  manner  of  life, 
yet  have  possessed  themselves  of  no  small  part  of  the  riches 
and  glory  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  young  brother- 
hood among  them,  which,  thougli  the  youngest,  yet  hath  out- 
stripped the  elder,  and  made  them  stoop  to  it,  and  serve  it. 
And  what  base  and  sordid  ways  that  society  hath  pursued,  for 
arriving  at  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness  and  riches,  and  how 
successfully  they  liave  managed  their  designs,  is  sufficiently 
cleared,  what  through  the  zeal  of  some  of  the  honester  of  that 
communion,  what  through  the  envy  of  other  emulating  orders! 
All  these  things  do  fully  prove  how  unlike  that  church  is  to  the 
poor  and  pure  simplicity  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  of  the 
first  ages  of  the  church. 

If  we  further  examine  the  characters  of  evangelical  purity, 
we  have  them  from  the  n)outh  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  com- 
mands us  to  learn  of  h\m,  for  he  icus  meek  and  loioly  in  heart; 
and  he  made  it  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his  disciples,  that 
they  loved  one  another.  Now  for  humility,  it  is  true  the  head 
of  that  church  calls  himself  "  the  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God;"  but  how  far  such  humility  is  from  his  design,  his  as- 
piring pretences  do  loudly  declare.  All  the  world  must  stoop 
to  him  :  not  only  must  his  fellow-bishops  swear  obedience  to 
him,  and  become  his  vassals,  but  the  kings  of  the  earth  must 
be  his  footstool,  and  all  nuist  pay  him  that  servile  homage  of 
kissing  his  foot ;  an  ambition  as  insolent  as  extravagant.  His 
power  must  be  magnified  with  the  most  blasphemous  titles  of 
his  being  GW,  our  Lord  God  on  earth  omnipotent;  with  a 
great  deal  more  of  such  servile  adulations  offered  to  him  from 
the  parasites  of  that  court.  In  a  word,  a  great  part  of  that 
religion,  when  rightly  considered,  will  be  found  on  design  con- 
trived and  abetted  for  exalting  him  to  the  highest  degrees  of 
insolence:  but  so  many  proofs  of  this  were  already  upon  other 
occasions  hinted,  that  it  is  needless  to  go  over  them  again,  and 
that  same  leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump  of  their  clergy;  who 
all  pretend,  that  by  their  ecclesiastical  character  they  are  only 
subject  to  their  head,  and  so  enjoy  an  imnumity  from  the  civil 
authority,  be  their  crimes  what  they  may  be.     And  an  inroad 
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on  tliis  pretence  of  late,  from  the  state  of  Venice,  when  they 
seized  two  cliurchmen  that  were  highly  guilty,  drew  out  so 
much  of  their  most  holy  father's  indignation,  that  he  thun- 
dered against  them  ;  and  finding  the  weakness  of  the  spiritual 
sword,  resolved  to  try  the  edge  of  his  temporal  one  upon  them, 
in  patrociny,  partly  of  these  villains,  and  partly  of  the  covct- 
ousness  of  the  clergy,  to  which  the  senate  had  set  a  small  limit 
by  a  decree;  but  finding  thev  were  like  to  prove  too  hard  for 
him,  he  was  willing  to  put  up  his  sword,  rather  than  to  kill 
and  eat,  as  one  of  his  cardinals  advised  him. 

Shall  I  with  this  also  tell  the  instances  of  the  ambition  of 
cardinals,  who  from  their  first  original  of  being  presbyters  of 
Rome,  have  risen  up  to  the  height  of  counting  themselves  the 
companions  of  kings,  and  in  their  habits  affect  a  princely  splen- 
dour ?  Shall  I  next  shew  to  what  a  height  of  pride  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  priestly  dignity  among  them  hath  risen  ?  as  if  it 
were  equal,  nay,  preferable  to  the  condition  of  princes.  I'he 
priest  giving  absolution,  is  a  sure  device  to  make  his  power 
be  much  accounted  of,  since  he  can  forgive  sin.  The  gorgeous 
and  rich  apparel  they  wear  in  worship,  serves  also  to  set  off 
their  dignity.  And  what  a  goodly  device  is  it,  that  their  spittle 
must  make  one  of  the  sacred  rites  in  baptism  !  Their  engross- 
ing the  cup  to  themselves  from  the  peo])le,  was  another  trick 
for  raising  their  esteem:  but  above  all  things,  their  power  of 
transmuting  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  by  uttering  five  words,  was  a  marvellous 
device  to  make  all  the  world  admire  them,  who  can  so  easily, 
and  every  day,  work  a  miracle,  compared  to  which,  all  the 
miracles  of  the  gosjiel  may  pass  for  ordinary  actions.  What 
a  great  piece  of  wonder  nuist  such  a  man  be  held  to  be,  wiio 
can  thus  exercise  his  authority  over  the  very  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  notwithstanding  of  all  the  glory  to  whicii  lie  is  now 
exalted  !  And  it  was  no  contemptible  engine  for  that  same  de- 
sign, to  possess  the  people  with  a  belief  of  the  priests  offering 
in  the  mass  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  both  of  the  dead 
and  living;  which  proved  a  slock  for  them  to  trade  on,  both 
for  their  ambition  and  covetousness :  and  from  tliese  evidences 
we  may  infer  how  little  of  the  humility  of  Chri.st  appears  in 
that  church,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

The  next  branch  of  the  evangelical  spirit  is,  meekness  and 
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cliarilv;  which  leads  me  unto  the  consideration  of  the  fourth 
design  of  tlie  Christian  rehgion,  whicli  was  the  uniting  of  man- 
kind under  one  head,  and  into  one  body ;  and  this  is  designed 
to  effectuate,  not  only  by  these  subhnie  precepts  of  the  highest 
love,  and  the  utmost  extent  of  the  pardoning  of  injuries,  and 
of  returning  them  with  the  best  offices  of  love  and  prayer, 
wliich  the  blessed  Author  of  our  faith  did  enact,  but  by  the 
associating  of  the  faithful  into  one  society,  called  the  church ; 
which  was  to  be  united  with  the  closest  bonds  of  brotherly  love 
and  charitv,  and  was  to  be  governed  by  pastors  and  teachers, 
who  should _/m/  the  Jiock  ivith  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word; 
and  was  also  to  be  cemented  together  by  the  ligaments  of  the 
holy  sacraments,  by  which,  as  hy  joints  and  bands,  they  are 
both  nnitcd  to  their  head,  and  knit  together.  Now  we  are 
from  these  things  to  consider,  what  opposition  that  church  we 
are  now  considering  gives  to  this  branch  of  the  end  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

And  first,  whereas  the  gospel  pronounceth  us  free,  and  that 
we  are  no  more  the  servants  oj'men,  but  of  God,  if  any  attempt 
iijTon  that  liberty  wherexcith  Christ  hath  inade  us  free,  he 
changcth  the  authority  of  the  church  into  a  tyrannical  yoke; 
much  more,  if  all  the  new  articles  of  belief,  and  rules  for  prac- 
tice, be  imposed  under  the  severest  certificates.  But  here  we 
are  to  consider,  that  all  these  things  which  that  church  hath 
imposed  on  all  of  her  communion,  for  which  we  withdraw  from 
lier,  are  additions  to  our  faith  ;  for  in  this  we  mainly  differ 
from  that  church,  that  whatever  we  acknowledge  they  acknow- 
ledge likewise,  but  with  a  great  many  additions.  We  believe 
the  scriptures  are  a  rule  for  Christians,  and  they  believe  the 
same;  but  they  add  traditions,  and  the  authority  of  the  churcii 
to  the  scriptures.  We  believe  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped 
spiritually;  they  believe  the  same,  but  add,  that  he  maybe 
worshij)pecl  by  images  antl  sensible  figures.  We  believe  Christ 
to  be  the  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  man;  tliey  believe  the 
same,  but  add  to  this  the  intercession  of  saints.  We  hold  that 
God  and  Christ  are  to  be  worshipped ;  they  hold  the  same, 
but  add  saints  and  angels  to  their  worship.  We  believe  heaven 
and  hell  to  be  the  several  states  of  the  future  life  ;  they  believe 
the  same,  but  add  purgatory  betwixt  them,  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.    We  believe  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  the 
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sacraments  of  the  new  covenant ;  tliey  believe  the  same,  but 
add  five  more.  We  believe  Christ  is  spiritually  and  really 
present  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  this  they  believe,  but  add  the 
unconceivable  tenent  of  his  corporal  presence.  In  a  word,  it 
might  be  instanced  in  many  other  particulars  how  they  have 
driven  us  from  their  communion  by  their  additions  to  the 
truth  and  sincerity  of  the  gospel,  which  they  have  adulterated 
by  their  inventions :  and  not  only  have  they  inijwsed  all  these 
things,  but  thundered  out  anathemas  on  all  that  question 
them  ;  and  have  .so  wreathed  all  their  fopperies  with  that  main 
and  fundamental  article  of  their  belief,  of  the  infallibility  of 
their  church,  that  it  is  impo-ssible  to  hope  for  their  recovery, 
till  they  renounce  that  principle  which  is  so  dear  to  them.  For 
if  their  church  be  infallible,  then  in  no  matter  of  faith  or  prac- 
tice can  she  decree  amiss;  and  therefore  the  lawfulness  and 
sanctity  of  all  her  decrees  must  be  maintained  with  an  equal 
vigour  and  zeal;  for  if  in  one  of  them  she  step  aside,  her  in- 
fallibility is  for  ever  gone.  And  by  this  we  may  see  to  how 
little  j)urpose  it  is  to  treat  of  accommodating  matters  with  that 
church,  since  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  union  with  them, 
without  we  turn  over  entirely  to  them  :  for  they  cannot  part 
with  one  of  their  errors,  without  they  first  renoimce  that  which 
is  th.e  dearest  of  them  all ;  to  wit,  the  unerring  authority  of 
their  church.  How  cruel  then  is  that  church,  which  addeth 
the  severe  sanction  of  an  anathema  to  all  her  decrees,  even 
about  the  most  trifling  matters,  and  about  things  that  are,  by 
their  confession,  of  their  own  natures  indiftereni  !  And  a  con- 
sectary  to  this  is,  that  cruel  opinion  they  hold,  that  none  can 
be  saved  out  of  their  connnunion ;  pretending  there  is  no  sal- 
vation without  the  true  church,  which  they  restrict  to  those 
who  are  under  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  bishop;  and  this 
is  what  they  usually  frighten  all  with. 

But  it  is  to  be  considered  what  the  true  notion  of  the  churcli 
is,  that  so  we  may  see  through  this  frightful  vizard.  The 
church  then  is  a  society  of  Christians  united  in  the  sjime  faitli, 
for  worshipping  of  God  jointly.  And  another  definition  of  a 
church  cannot  be  proved  from  scripture;  for  the  church  being 
called  ///(•  body  of  C/irist,  its  union  with  liini  as  its  Head  is 
held  forth  by  the  ajiostle  in  these  words.  Col.  ii.  19,  The 
head  Christ,  Jiom  ahom  the  nhoic  bodi/  by  joints  and  bonds. 
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havinff  nourishment  ministered  and  knit  together,  incrcascih 
with  the  increase  of  God.  From  wliich  words  we  see  what 
constitutes  a  man  a  member  of"  tlie  true  cluirch  ;  wliicl)  is,  first, 
liis  union  to  Clirist  as  his  Head,  together  with  a  dependance 
on  him  for  growtii  and  iiutriture;  and  next,  liis  being  knit  to 
ail  others  who  are  tiius  united  to  Christ;  which  is  first,  the  in- 
ward union  of  Divine  charity,  by  which  he  loves  all  who  cleave 
to  Christ  as  their  head ;  and  next,  his  associating  himself  with 
them  in  outward  visible  acts  of  worship,  which  every  Christian 
is  bound  to  do,  with  all  that  worship  God  in  spirit  and  truth. 
But  if  a  society  of  Christians  do  visibly  swerve  from  Christ  in 
many  great  and  signal  contradictions  to  the  honour  due  to  his 
person,  and  to  the  obedience  due  to  his  laws,  and  do  grossly 
adulterate  the  worship,  so  that  communion  cannot  be  had  with 
that  church,  without  departing  from  the  head  Christ,  then  it 
can  be  no  departing  from  the  church  to  adhere  to  Christ  and 
his  true  worship,  and  to  separate  from  the  corruptions  which 
are  brought  in  upon  the  Christian  religion.  If  then  it  appear 
that  the  church  of  Rome  hath  departed  from  the  truth  and 
simplicity  of  the  gospel,  in  so  many  great  and  main  points, 
those  who  attempted  the  reforming  her  to  her  first  purity,  and 
finding  that  not  to  be  hoped  for,  did  unite  among  themselves 
for  serving  and  worshipping  God  aright,  cannot  be  charged 
with  separation  from  the  true  church. 

But  by  that  cruel  tenent  of  theirs,  they  breed  up  all  their 
children  in  the  greatest  uncharitableness  imaginable,  condemn- 
ing all  who  cannot  believe  their  strange  doctrines,  or  concur 
in  tlieir  unhallowed  worship.  Thus  they  are  the  schismatics 
who  have  departed  from  the  true  church,  and  who  force  from 
their  connnunion  all  who  adhere  to  it:  but  this  cruelty  rests 
not  in  uncharitable  censures,  but  hath  extended  itself  to  as 
much  bloody  and  barbarous  rage  as  ever  sprung  from  hell ; 
for  all  the  cruelty  of  the  heathen  persecutors  cannot  match  the 
practices  of  her  that  hath  been  so  often  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  saints,  and  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.  What  enraged  cruelty 
appeared  against  the  poor  Waldenses,  for  the  separating  from 
their  corruptions  !  How  many  of  all  sexes  and  ages  were  cru- 
elly butcliered  ilown  by  the  procurement  of  the  rulers  of  that 
church  !  And  because  the  Albigenscs  lived  under  the  protec- 
tion of  princes  tliat  favoured  them,  how  did  the  popes  depose 
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their  princes,  and  instigate  other  ambitious  invaders  to  seize 
on  tlieir  dominions  !  which  to  effectuate,  a  croisade  was  pro- 
claimed, tliat  had  been  formerly  practised  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  heaven  was  promised  to  such  as 
went  against  these  poor  innocents ;  whereupon  they  were  killed 
by  thousands,  without  all  mercy.  Never  was  there  any  who 
liad  the  zeal  or  honesty,  in  these  dark  ages,  to  witness  against 
the  apostasy  of  the  church,  l)iit  the  pope  and  clergy  used  all 
means  to  get  his  zeal  rewarded  with  a  fagot.  And  when  the 
time  of  reformation  came,  with  what  rage  and  spite  did  the 
pope,  by  his  letters  and  legates,  instigate  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  to  cruelty  against  them  !  But  as  these  things  were  not 
done  in  corners,  so  they  arc  still  so  fresh  in  our  remembrance, 
by  the  copious  accounts  we  have  of  them,  that  I  need  not  tell 
what  arts  the  popes  and  other  ecclesiastics  used  to  set  all  Ger- 
many on  fire  on  this  account:  nor  need  I  tell  the  cruelty 
was  exercised  in  the  Netherlands  in  Charles  the  Fifth  his  time, 
in  which  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  are  said,  by  Grotius, 
to  have  been  butchered  on  the  account  of  religion.  And  in 
his  son  Philip's  time,  the  duke  of  Alva  did,  in  a  short  time,  cut 
down  thirty-six  thousand.  Nor  need  I  tell  the  cruelties  were 
practised  in  France  for  about  forty  years  together;  nor  of  that 
treacherous  massacre,  wherein  there  was  an  equal  mixture  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty,  which,  for  all  that,  was  entertained  at 
Rome  with  great  joy  and  ap|)lauses.  It  will  be  also  needless 
to  tell  of  their  cruelly  in  England  in  (jueen  Mary's  days,  which 
was  chiefly  managed  by  the  churchmen.  And  many  are  yet 
alive,  who  remember  what  enraged  cruelty  appeared  in  our 
neighbour-island  against  all  of  our  religion ;  which  did  not 
only  How  from  the  fury  of  an  oppressed  j)eople,  but  they  were 
trainetl,  encouraged,  and  warranted  to  it  by  their  priests,  and 
the  nuncio  who  came  afterwards  among  them,  discovered  who 
was  the  spring  of  all  their  motions.  Shall  I  to  this  add  all  the 
private  assassinations  committed  on  tiiat  account,  which  were  not 
only  practised,  but  justified .''  1  might  here  congest  many  in- 
stances, brother  murdering  brother  on  the  account  of  religion. 
Neither  is  Clement,  a  Dominican,  his  murdering  Henry  the 
'J'hird,  nor  Chastlet's  attempt,  nor  liavillac's  fact  on  Henry 
the  Fourth,  forgotten.  Queen  Fdizabeth's  life  is  full  of  these 
attempts,  and    the    blackest  of  ihcm  all   was  the  gimjwwdcr 
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treason.  All  which  are  to  he  charged  on  that  church,  because 
the  doctrine  of  murdering  heretic  princes  was  taught,  licensed, 
printeil,and  vet  not  condenuied  in  it.  From  these  hints  we  may 
guess  how  much  of  the  lowlv,  meek,  and  charitable  spirit  is  to 
be  found  with  them.  But  should  I  to  this  add  the  horrid 
cruellies  exercised  in  these  massacres,  I  should  be  almost  past 
belief,  had  I  not  undeniable  historians  for  verifying  it;  but 
the  mildest  of  them  being  to  be  burned  alive,  we  may  guess 
what  the  more  savage  have  done  by  their  tortures  and  linger- 
ing deaths.  Next  shall  I  mention  their  coin-ts  of  inquisition, 
which  have  been  among  them,  in  the  hands  of  churchmen, 
from  the  days  of  their  pretended  St.  Dominick,  whose  order 
have  been  the  great  instruments  of  the  cruelties  of  that  church, 
and  whose  procedure  being  tied  to  no  forms  of  equity  or 
justice,  is  as  unjust  as  unmerciful ;  persons  being  haled  to 
their  black  courts  upon  bare  suspicions  or  secret  informations, 
without  leading  of  proofs  against  them,  are  by  torture  ex- 
amined, not  only  of  their  own  opinions,  but  of  all  that  are 
known  to  them ;  whose  testimony,  though  drawn  from  them 
by  cruel  torture,  will  bring  the  same  tortures  on  all  they 
delate;  neither  is  there  any  mercy  for  any  whom  this  court 
declares  heretic,  but  the  civil  magistrate  must  condemn  them 
to  the  fire.  Now  what  man  that  considers  the  meekness  of 
Christ,  and  the  evangelical  spirit,  can  think  that  church  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  that  hath  rioted  it  with  such  savage  rage 
against  thousands  of  persons,  for  no  other  crime,  but  becau.se 
they  adhered  firmly  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  would 
not  consent  or  concur  with  these  signal  and  palpable  corrup- 
tions with  which  they  have  adulterated  it. 

But  as,  from  the  constitution  of  their  church,  we  see  their 
deformity  from  the  gospel  rule,  so  we  will  next  consider  their 
churchmen,  and  we  shall  find  how  far  they  have  strayed  from 
their  first  original.  Churchmen  ought  to  be  the  guides  and 
pastors  of  souls.  Now  how  little  of  this  there  is  among  them, 
we  will  soon  be  resolved  in.  What  do  the  popes  about  the 
feeding  of  souls.''  When  do  they  preach  the  gospel,  or  dis- 
pense the  sacraments?  Alas!  it  were  below  the  height  of  his 
holiness  to  stoop  to  such  mean  offices.  Does  any  vestige  of  a 
churchman  remain  in  that  court .''  And  do  they  not  directly 
rule  in  the  spirit  of  the  lords  of  the  Gentiles.-'  And  in  this  the 
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cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots  do,  to  their  proportion,  imitate 
their  most  holy  father,  al)andoning  wholly  the  work  of  the 
gospel,  as  if  they  bore  an  empty  title,  or  at  most  were  only 
bound  to  say  mass  on  some  greater  holydays;  but  in  all  other 
things  do  avowedly  cast  off  the  care  of  their  flocks.  Shall  I 
here  tell  of  the  relaxation  of  all  the  ancient  rules  about  the 
offices  and  duty  of  churchmen,  which  these  latter  ages  have 
invented,  and  mention  how  children  are  made  bishops,  how 
they  allow  of  pluralities,  non-residences,  unions,  conimendams, 
gratia  expectativas,  with  a  great  many  more  corruptions, 
which  are  every  day  authorized  and  granted  at  Rome?  And 
so  zealous  were  they  for  these,  that  they  struggled  hard  against 
the  honest  attempt  of  some  at  Trent,  who  would  have  had 
residence  declared  of  Divine  right,  and  got  it,  though  with 
much  ado,  to  be  laid  aside.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  bishops 
and  abbots  among  them  do  for  the  most  part  relinquish  their 
charges,  to  live  at  the  courts  of  princes,  and  insinuate  them- 
selves upon  all  affairs  and  offices;  and  swarms  of  them  go  to 
Rome,  gaping  for  preferment  there.  I  deny  not  but  even 
these  late  ages  have  produced  great  men  among  them,  who 
seem  to  have  designed  the  reviving  of  the  ancient  discipline, 
both  among  the  clergy  and  the  people;  but  as  these  instances 
are  rare,  so  they  were  hated  and  persecuted  at  Rome  for  their 
zeal;  witness  the  condenuiing  of  Arnold's  b(K>k  of  frequent 
communion,  and  the  severity  Jansenius  and  the  abbot  of  St. 
Cyran,  with  their  followers,  have  met  with.  And  thus  what- 
ever individuals  that  church  may  have  produced,  yet  the  cor- 
ruptions I  have  hinted  are  notoriously,  publicly,  and  generally 
practised  in  it,  and  nowhere  so  avowedly  as  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  But  to  compensate  this  defect  of  the  superior  clergy, 
they  have  swarms  of  the  inferior  ranks  everv  where,  Iwth  secu- 
lar and  regular,  who  seem  to  mind  the  care  of  souls  very  seri- 
ously. But  not  to  reflect  again  upon  any  thing  that  hatii  l>een 
hitherto  said  of  their  bail  conduct  of  souls,  I  shall  now  only 
take  notice  of  the  authority  they  pretend  to,  as  if  the  people 
were  bound  blindly  to  follow  their  confessors'  direction,  as  the 
voice  of  God,  which  clearly  makes  them  the  servants  of  men, 
and  subjects  them  to  the  lienviest  yoke,  whicli  is  most  directly 
contrary  to  Ihc  liherh/  tcficracith  Christ  hath  made  us  free  : 
and  what  a  wrack  to  souls  have  they  made  confession  !  And 
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wlial  an  ciijrinc  to  get  into  the  secrets  of  all  tiie  world,  and  to 
bring  mankind  under  their  subjection,  is  obvious  enough  to 
anv  tliat  considers  it :  and  to  enforce  it  the  more,  as  tliey  teach 
it  siniplv  necessary  to  salvation,  so  the  authority  tliey  made  the 
world  believe  the  ])riests  were  vested  with  for  pardoning  sin, 
together  with  their  easy  pardons  and  slight  penances,  did  root 
it  deep  in  the  hearts  of  ail  that  communion. 

But  I  go  next  to  examine  the  sacraments;  of  which  so  much 
being  said  already,  little  remains  to  be  added.  By  their  di- 
viding tlic  cup  from  the  bread,  they  destroy  Christ's  institu- 
tion, and  so  make  it  no  sacrament ;  and  the  hearing  of  mass 
without  communicating,  though  it  make  up  the  greatest  part 
of  their  worship,  yet  is  purely  a  service  of  their  own  devising, 
without  warrant  from  Christ's  institution,  who  said,  Take,  eat, 
this  is  my  body ;  thereby  shewing  lie  intended  the  virtue  and 
benefit  of  that  ordinance  only  for  those  w^ho  received  it.  And, 
in  a  word,  let  any  read  and  compare  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  it  is  in  the  three  Gospels,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  together  with  the  whole  Office  of  the  Mass,  as 
it  is  in  the  Roman  church,  and  then  let  him  on  his  conscience 
pass  his  verdict  whether  they  have  adhered  to  or  departed 
from  Christ's  institution  in  that  piece  of  their  worship.  Fi- 
nally, one  great  end  of  all  solemn  worship  being  the  commu- 
nion of  saints,  in  their  joint  adorations,  and  mutual  concur- 
rence in  divine  services;  what  union  can  they  have  with  God? 
or,  what  communion  can  they  hold  one  with  another,  who  per- 
form all  their  worship  in  an  unknown  tongue,  which  is  the  rule 
and  constant  practice  of  that  church  beyond  sea .''  though  for 
the  better  venting  of  their  sophisticated  stuff  among  us,  they 
give  the  people  books  of  devotion  in  their  vulgar  language,  yet 
continue  to  say  the  Office  of  the  Mass  in  Latin. 

And  thus  far  I  have  run  around  that  great  circle  I  ])ro- 
posed  to  myself  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse ;  and  have 
examined  the  chief  designs  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  have 
found  the  great  and  evident  contradictions  given  to  them  in  all 
their  branches  by  the  established  and  authorized  doctrines  and 
practices  of  that  church  ;  in  which  I  have  fully  justified  the 
AVise  Man's  observation,  that  he  who  incy-caseth  hmnvledge  in- 
crcuseth  sorrozc;  and  have  said  enough  to  evince  to  all  rational 
and  considering  minds,  how  unsafe  it  is  for  any  that  would  keep 
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a  good  conscience  to  hold  communion  with  them.  But  I  have 
not  finished  my  design,  till  I  likewise  examine  the  characters  of 
tlie  Christian  religion,  and  compare  them  with  those  that  are 
to  be  foimd  in  the  sjmagogue  of  Rome. 

The  first  character  of  our  failh  is,  that  it  was  delivered  to 
the  world  by  men  sent  of  God,  and  divinely  inspired,  who 
proved  their  mission  by  miracles.  Now  these  doctrines,  about 
which  we  differ  from  that  church,  can  pretend  to  no  such  di- 
vine original.  Let  them  tell  us  what  inspired  man  did  first 
teach  the  worship  of  images,  of  the  mass,  of  angels  and  saints, 
and  of  relics ;  what  man  sent  of  God  was  the  first  author  of 
the  belief  of  the  corporal  presence,  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
of  the  pope's  supremacy,  of  purgatory,  of  indulgences,  and  of 
all  these  innumerable  superstitions,  of  whicii  the  scripture  is 
absolutely  silent;  for  if  these  doctrines  were  not  the  offspring 
of  revelation,  they  are  none  of  the  oracles  of  God,  nor  can  we 
be  obliged  to  believe  them  as  such.  It  is  true,  they  vouch 
scriptures  for  proof  to  some  of  these;  but  these  are  so  far 
stretched,  that  their  sure  retreat  is  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church''s  traditions ;  but  till  a  clear  warrant  be  produced  for 
proving  it  was  impossible  tliat  any  falsehood  could  have  that 
way  crept  into  the  world,  we  must  be  excused  from  believing 
these.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  know  what  traditions  came 
from  the  apostles;  for  as  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  pursu- 
ing the  inquiry,  so  the  loss  of  most  of  tiie  writings  of  the  first 
two  ages,  makes  it  impossible  to  know  what  traditions  came 
from  the  apostles. 

But  this  I  say  not,  that  we  need  fear  the  trial ;  for  the 
silence  of  the  first  and  purest  ages  about  these  things  which 
are  controverted  among  us,  is  evidence  enough  that  they  were 
not  known  to  them ;  especially  since  in  their  apologies  which 
they  wrote  to  the  heathens  for  their  religion  and  worship, 
wlierein  they  give  an  abstract  of  their  doctrines,  and  a  rubric 
of  tlieir  worship,  they  never  once  mention  these  great  evils, 
for  which  we  now  accuse  that  church.  It  is  true,  a  late  inge- 
nious writer,  whose  sincere  zeal  and  candour  had  much  of- 
fended the  Roman  court,  and  drawn  censures  on  himself  and 
his  book,  took  a  way  to  repair  his  reputation  by  a  new  method 
of  proving  the  truth  of  the  opinions  held  in  the  Romno  church; 
wiiicii  was,  that  since  the  present  ciiurcli  held  tluni,  that  shews 
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tliat  they  liad  them  so  from  their  aticestors,  and  they  from 
theirs,  till  you  run  backwards  to  the  days  of  tlie  apostles;  al- 
leging, that  a  change  in  the  worship  was  impracticable,  since 
it  could  not  be  done  in  a  corner,  but  in  the  view  of  all  the 
world,  who,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  were  capable  of  suffering 
any  great  or  considerable  change  to  be  made  in  that  which  was 
daily  in  their  view,  and  much  in  their  esteem  ;  therefore  he 
concludes,  that  every  generation  adhered  to  that  belief  in  which 
they  were  l)orn,  and  so  no  change  in  any  great  substantial  and 
visible  part  of  worship  could  be  made.  It  is  true,  he  applies 
this  only  to  the  belief  of  the  corporal  presence,  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  could  never  have  been  introduced  into  the 
church,  had  it  not  been  conveyed  down  from  the  apostles.  He 
iiath  indeed  set  off  this  with  all  the  beauties  of  wit,  and  ele- 
gancies of  style,  and  much  profound  reading.  But  with  how 
great  and  eminent  advantages,  both  of  reason  and  learning, 
this  pretence  hath  been  baffled,  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
all  who  have  been  so  liappy  as  to  read  Mr.  Claud  his  incom- 
parable writings.  And  the  common  sense  of  mankind  will 
prove  this  but  an  imposture,  how  fairly  soever  adorned ;  for 
if  we  find  it  certain  that  any  doctrines  or  main  parts  of  wor- 
ship are  now  received  into  that  church  ;  and  if,  from  the  unde- 
niable evidences  of  history,  and  writings  of  ancients,  it  appear 
that  these  things  were  not  received  in  the  ancient  church;  then 
it  is  certain  there  hath  been  a  change  made  from  what  was 
then  to  what  is  now,  though  an  ingenious  invention  may  make 
it  appear  very  difficult  to  imagine  how  and  when  the  change 
came  in  ;  especially  when  it  was  insensibly  and  by  pieces  ad- 
vanced. If  then  it  be  jiroved,  that  the  fathers  believed  the 
elements  in  the  sacrament  were  really  bread  and  wine,  and  not 
changed  from  their  own  nature,  but  only  types  and  figures  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  then  we  are  sure  a  change  must  have  been 
made,  though  the  ignorance  of  some  ages  make  it  a  hard  task 
to  clear  all  particulars  about  it.  It  is  true,  the  fathers  did 
highly  magnify  this  sacrament  with  many  expressions,  which 
(though  the  vehemence  of  divine  rhetoric  can  well  justify,  yet) 
will  not  bear  a  logical  examen ;  but  when  they  speak  in  a 
cooler  style,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  they  believed 
not  the  corporal  presence.  But  may  not  that  reasoning  of  the 
impossibility  of  a  change  in  a  worship  be  as  well  applied  to  the 
E  2 
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taking  the  clialice  from  the  people,  wlio  in  reason  should  be 
imagined  so  tenacious  of  so  great  a  pi-ivilcge,  that  no  consi- 
deration sliould  have  obhged  them  to  part  with  it  ?  And  yet 
we  know,  nor  do  they  deny,  iiow  it  was  wrung  from  them 
about  250  years  ago.  What  may  seem  less  credible  than 
for  the  people  to  consent  to  have  their  worship  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  yet  we  know  that  all  once  worshipped  in  their 
mother  tongue  ;  but  that  after  (by  the  overthrow^  of  the  Roman 
empire)  the  Latin  tongue  decayed,  the  barbarous  worship  was 
obtruded  on  the  world.  And  what  piece  of  worship  is  both 
more  visible,  and  more  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence  of 
scriptures,  especially  to  the  Conmiandraents,  in  which  the 
people  were  always  instructed,  than  the  worshipping  of  images? 
And  though  we  know  well  enough,  that  for  the  first  seven 
centuries  the  Christian  world  abhorred  them ;  yet  within  a 
hundred  years  after  that,  we  find  a  g^eat  part  of  it  bewitched 
with  them.  And  what  can  be  thought  more  uneasy  for  the 
world  to  have  received,  than  the  pope's  absolute  authority  over 
all  the  churches  and  states  of  the  world  ?  One  should  think, 
that  though  religion  and  reason  had  lain  out  of  the  way,  yet 
interest  and  ambition  had  withstood  this;  yet  we  see  clearly 
by  what  steps  they  crept  up,  from  being  bishops  of  the  impe- 
rial city,  in  an  equality  of  power  with  their  neighbouring 
bishops,  into  that  culminating  height,  to  which  they  have  now 
mounted.  In  a  word,  we  refuse  not  to  appeal  to  the  first  four 
ages  of  the  church,  in  these  matters  that  we  quarrel  the  Ro- 
man church  for :  we  deny  not  but  human  infirmity  began  soon 
to  appear  in  the  church,  and  a  care  to  gain  on  the  heathens 
made  them  quickly  fall  upon  some  rites,  and  use  some  terms, 
which  after-ages  corrupted.  But  the  ruin  of  religion  was, 
when  llie  Roman  empire  being  overturned  by  the  incursion  of 
the  northern  nations,  in  the  begimiing  of  the  fifth  century, 
both  piety  and  religion  being  laid  to  sleep,  instead  of  the  pri- 
mitive simplicity  of  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  Cliristians, 
they  turned  all  their  zeal  to  the  adorning  of  the  outwards  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  hence  the  corruptions  of  the  church  took  their  rise. 
But  I  had  almost  forgot  to  name  some  revelations  which 
that  church  pretends  to,  even  for  some  of  lier  most  doubtful 
opinions;  whicii  arc,  the  visions  and  extraordinary  inspirations 
of  some  of  their  saints,  from  which  they  vouch  a  Divine  con- 
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firmation  to  their  doctrines.  I  confess  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
extraordinary  visions,  raptures,  and  ecstasies  to  be  met  with 
among  tlie  lives  of  their  saints ;  and  I  fear  a  great  deal  more 
than  truth  :  for  really  whoso  will  but  read  these  writings,  he 
must  confess  they  are  so  far  from  being  probable  or  well  con- 
trived, that  they  speak  out  their  forgery.  Alas !  whereas  St. 
Paul,  being  put  to  glory  of  visions  and  revelations,  was  forced 
to  run  back  fourteen  years  for  one ;  their  saints  arc  found  in 
them  every  day.  Arc  they  not  very  credible  stories  they  tell 
of  Christ's  appearing  to  some  of  their  she-saints,  and  kissing 
them,  giving  them  rings,  being  married  to  them,  and  celebrat- 
ing nuptial  rites,  making  them  drink  out  of  his  side,  and  leav- 
ing on  them  the  prints  of  his  wounds,  with  many  other  such 
like  apparitions  of  the  Virgin,  and  other  saints,  which  are  either 
forgeries,  dreams,  or  the  effects  of  melancholy,  or  hysterical 
distempers  ?  And  yet  these  extravagant  fables  are  given  out  to 
the  people  as  sacred  pieces  of  Divine  revelations. 

But  the  inspiration  of  the  holy  writers,  on  which  we  found 
our  faith,  was  proved  by  their  miracles  which  they  wrought 
publicly  in  the  sight  of  many,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  ad- 
versaries, many  of  whom  were  convinced  by  them ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  whosoever  offers  any  thing  to  another's  belief, 
pretending  he  comes  to  him  in  the  name  of  God,  must  have 
some  evident  proof  of  his  Divine  mission,  since  none  are  bound 
to  believe  him  barely  on  his  own  testimony,  otherwise  there 
should  be  no  end  of  impostures,  if  every  pretender  to  Divine 
inspiration  were  to  be  believed  without  proof.  Now  the  way 
it  must  be  proved  is,  by  some  evidence  of  God's  extraordinary 
assisting  such  a  person,  which  appeared  always  cither  in  pro- 
phecies or  miracles,  but  chiefly  in  miracles  under  the  New 
Testament;  and  therefore  both  Christ  and  his  apostles  appeal 
to  the  mighty  works  they  wrought,  as  the  great  confirmation 
of  their  doctrine.  If  then  there  be  new  doctrines  brought  into 
the  church,  they  must  have  the  like  confirmation,  otherwise 
they  are  not  to  be  believed. 

But  here  those  of  that  church  think  they  triumph  ;  for  mi- 
racles they  have  in  abundance :  not  a  relic  they  have,  but  hath 
wrought  mighty  wonders;  nor  a  country  saint,  but  the  curate 
of  the  place  can  gravely  tell  a  great  many  deeds  of  his  puis- 
sance :  nor  want  the  images  their  marvellous  achievements ; 
e3 
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but  wondrously  wondrous  are  the  feats  the  hostie  hath  per- 
formed. Here  I  am  upon  a  sad  subject  of  that  trade  of  Hes 
and  fictions,  wherewitli  the  merchants  of  that  Babylon  have  so 
long  trafficked;  of  which  the  sincere  among  themselves  are 
ashamed.  How  ridiculous  are  many  of  their  miraculous  nar- 
rations !  Was  it  not  a  worthy  piece  of  the  angelical  ministra- 
tion, for  angels  to  go  trotting  over  sea  and  land  with  a  load  of 
timber  and  stones  of  the  Virgin's  house,  till  at  length  they  set 
it  down  at  Loretto,  that  great  devotions  might  be  shewn  to  it? 
It  is  a  goodly  story  for  to  tell  of  a  saint,  that  walked  so  far 
after  his  head  was  cut  off,  with  it  in  his  arms,  resting  in  some 
places  to  draw  breath ;  yet  he  will  pass  for  an  infidel  that 
should  doubt  of  this  at  St.  Dennis'  church.  Who  can  look  on 
the  lives  of  the  late  saints  of  that  church  without  nausea? 
Gregory's  Dialogues  begun  this  trade,  wliicli  indeed  hath 
thriven  well  since.  The  miracles  of  the  (Christian  faith  were 
grave  and  solemn  actions ;  but  what  ridiculous  scenical  stories, 
not  to  say  blasphemous  ones,  meet  us  about  the  miracles  of 
their  saints  !  He  that  would  know  this,  may  read  the  lives  of 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  St.  Bridgit  and  the  two  St.  Ca- 
tharines, and  he  will  be  satisfied  to  a  surfeit.  The  miracles 
also  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  acted  publicly,  in  the  view 
of  all ;  but  most  of  these  narrations  of  their  wonders  were 
transacted  in  corners,  none  being  witnesses  but  persons  con- 
cerned to  own  the  cheat.  And  the  doctrine  of  equivex-ating 
was  a  good  cordial  for  the  ease  of  their  consciences,  though 
they  swore  what  they  knew  .false,  according  to  the  natural 
sense  of  the  words  which  they  uttered.  Thus  we  have  many 
fables  of  Christ's  appearing  in  the  hostie,  sometimes  as  a  child, 
and  sometimes  as  cruciHetl,  when  but  a  very  few  of  the  whole 
company  present  were  honoured  with  that  amazing  sight. 

Further,  the  miracles  of  the  Christian  faith  were  written  in 
the  times  in  which  they  were  acted,  that  so  inquiries  might 
liave  been  made  into  their  falsehood ;  and  the  powers  that  then 
governed  being  enemies  to  the  faith,  it  was  safe  for  its  op- 
posers  to  liave  proved  and  discoveretl  their  forgery,  had  they 
been  such.  But  many  of  the  miracles  of  Rome  are  not  heard 
of  till  some  ages,  at  least  years  i)e  past,  whereby  they  arc  se- 
cure from  the  after-game  of  a  discovery  ;  and  he  were  a  stout 
man  that  would  adventure  to  <|uestion  the  verity  of  these  pre- 
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tences  at  Rome,  where  it  is  the  interest  of  that  cliurth  to  have 
them  all  believed,  without  once  questioning  them.  But  how 
comes  it,  that  in  heretical  countries,  (as  they  call  them,)  where 
there  is  more  need  of  those  miracles,  and  where  they  might  be 
more  irrefragably  proved,  if  true,  since  the  examiners  of  them 
were  not  to  be  susijccted,  yet  none  of  these  mighty  works  do 
shew  themselves  forth  ?  Certainly,  that  they  are  to  this  day  so 
rife  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  so  scant  in  Britain,  is  a  shrewd 
ground  to  apprehend  legerdemain  and  forgery  in  the  accounts 
we  get  of  their  later  saints.  And  indeed  the  contrivers  of  these 
stories  have  not  managed  their  desig!)  by  half  so  well  as  need 
was;  for  they  have  bestowed  as  many  of  them  on  one  person, 
as  n)ight  have  sainted  the  half  of  an  order.  But  the  gain  that 
is  made  by  new  saints  and  new  relics  is  well  enough  known, 
not  to  speak  of  the  general  advantage  that  church  pretends  to 
draw  from  it. 

In  fine,  though  some  things  among  them  did  seem  to  sur- 
pass the  known  powers  of  nature,  these  ought  not  to  prevail 
upon  us  for  departing  from  the  truth  ;  since  though  an  angel 
from  heaven  preached  another  gospel,  he  is  to  be  accursed, 
Gal.  i.  8.  If  then  they  have  so  changed  the  Christian  doctrine 
by  their  additions  and  inventions,  that  it  is  become  thereby  as 
another  gospel,  none  of  the  seemingly  seraphical  appearances 
they  may  have  among  them,  though  true,  ought  to  reconcile 
us  to  it ;  and  that  the  rather,  since  we  are  expressly  guarded 
against  this  imposture  by  St.  Paul,  who  gave  it  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  son  of  perdition,  that  his  coming  zvas  afler  the 
power  of  Satan,  -with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  zcon- 
ders,  and  with  all  dcceivahleness  ofimrighteousness,  2  Thess. 
ii.  9, 10.  And  it  is  part  of  their  curse,  that  they  arc  given  up 
to  strong  delusions,  to  believe  lies.  The  beast  also  that  ap- 
peared to  St.  John,  Rev.  xiii.  1-3,  did  great  wonders,  so  that 
he  made  fire  come  down  from  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  men,  and 
deceived  many  that  dwelt  on  the  earth  by  these  miracles  which 
he  had  poxcer  to  do.  But  to  conclude  this,  my  greatest  quar- 
rel at  these  forgeries  of  miracles  is,  that  the  people  being 
taught  to  believe  them,  and  the  miracles  of  the  gospel,  with  an 
equal  certainty,  since  they  have  the  testimony  of  the  church 
for  both ;  and  they  seeing  such  evident  characters  of  fraud 
and  forgery  on  these  sup|)oscd  miracles,  whereby  they  are 
E  4 
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convinced  of  their  falsehood,  are  thereby  in  danger  of  suspect- 
ing all  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  as  the  tricks  of  subdoloiis 
and  crafty  men ;  whereby  they  run  headlong  to  an  atheistical 
believing  the  truth  of  all  alike.  And  thus  far  we  have  found 
how  opposite  that  church  is  to  the  spouse  of  Christ,  since  her 
doctrines  are  so  ill  founded,  and  look  so  like  cunningly  devised 
fables,  without  the  authority  of  Divine  inspiration,  or  the  proof 
of  true  miracles. 

The  next  character  of  our  faith  is,  its  perspicuity  and  sim- 
plicity, all  being  called  to  the  clear  light  of  the  day  in  it,  and 
every  part  of  it  being  so  genuine,  that  it  is  apparent  it  was  not 
the  contrivance  of  designing  men,  that,  by  the  belief  of  it,  they 
might  obtain  the  power,  and  possess  the  riches  of  tlie  world  : 
and  therefore  there  are  no  secret  doctrines  in  our  faith,  which 
must  be  kept  up  from  the  vulgar,  whereby  the  pastors  of 
Christendom  may  have  dominion  over  their  souls.  But  what 
must  we  conclude  of  them,  who  by  all  means  study  to  keep 
all  of  their  communion  ignorant,  as  if  devotion  were  thereby 
nourished  ;  and  allow  them  not  the  use  of  the  scriptures  in 
their  mother  tongue,  nor  a  worship  which  they  can  understand, 
whereby  it  is  that  they  who  occupy  the  room  of  uiilcnrned  can- 
not say  Amen  at  the  giving  thanks,  since  they  nnderstaud  not 
ichat  is  said.  To  this  might  be  added  their  imjjlicit  faith  to 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  without  further  inquiries;  and 
their  blind  obedience  to  the  confessarius,  be  he  never  so  igno- 
rant and  carnal.  These  are  certainly  darkening  opinions  and 
practices,  and  far  different  from  the  methods  of  the  apostles  in 
jjreaching  the  gospel,  who  witiiheld  from  the  people  nothing 
of  the  counsel  of  God,  and  studied  the  enlightening  their  un- 
derstandings, as  well  as  the  enlivening  of  their  wills. 

I3ut  further,  how  much  of  interest  ajipears  in  the  doctrines 
of  Rome,  which  tend  to  the  exalting  or  enriching  the  papacy 
and  inferior  clergy  ;  for  it  is  visible  what  a  trade  they  drive  by 
them  :  and  all  the  cj)ntrivances,  all  the  projectors  in  F.uropc 
ever  fell  upon  for  em-iching  their  master's  treasury,  fall  short 
of  the  projects  of  purgatory,  tiie  treasure  of  the  church,  in- 
tlulgences,  and  tlie  pope's  absolute  authority,  in  making,  abro- 
gating, and  dis])ensing  witii  all  positive  laws.  Neither  is  there 
more  of  design  to  be  foiuiil  in  the  Alcoran,  than  in  the  myste- 
ries of  that  caliph  of  the  spiritual  Babylon.      And  we  may 
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guess  of  their  concerned ncss  in  these  matters,  since  a  gentler 
censure  mjiy  be  liopcd  for  upon  the  violation  of  the  greatest 
of  the  laws  of  God,  than  upon  tiie  least  contradiction  to  their 
idolized  interest.  The  one  is  the  constant  subject  of  their  stu- 
dies and  sermons,  whereas  the  other  is  seldom  minded. 

The  third  character  of  our  faitii  is,  that  it  is  rational  and 
suitable  to  our  souls,  God  having  fitted  it,  and  framed  them 
so  harmoniously,  that  they  are  congenial  one  to'  another.  It 
is  true,  the  mysteries  about  God  and  Christ  are  exalted  above 
the  reach  of  our  faculties,  but  even  reason  itself  teacheth  that 
it  must  be  so,  since  if  there  be  a  God,  he  must  be  infinite  and 
incomprehensible ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if 
the  scriptures  offer  some  mysteries  to  us  about  God  and  Christ, 
which  choke  and  stifle  the  impressions  we  are  apt  to  take  of 
things.  But  in  these  it  is  visible  that  the  object  is  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  our  faculties,  that  it  is  impossible  we  can  reach  or 
compreliend  it ;  but  as  for  the  other  parts  of  religion,  they  are 
all  so  distinctly  plain,  that  the  reasonableness,  as  well  as  the 
authority  of  them,  serve  to  commend  them  to  us:  but  how 
void  are  they  of  this,  who  have  made  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  their  faith,  and  the  greatest  matter  of  their  worship,  that 
which  is  not  only  beyond,  but  contrary  to,  the  most  common 
impressions  of  nature,  which  teacheth  us  to  believe  our  senses 
when  under  no  lesion,  and  duly  applied  to  a  proper  object. 
For  indeed,  in  that  case,  we  cannot  really  doubt  but  things  are 
as  they  appear  to  us ;  for  we  cannot  believe  it  midnight,  when 
we  clearly  see  the  sun  in  the  meridian  ;  nay,  and  our  faith 
rests  on  the  evidences  our  senses  give,  since  we  believe,  be- 
cause miracles  were  clearly  seen  by  these  who  first  received  the 
faith:  and  Christ  said.  Believe  me  for  the  very  works'' sake, 
John  xiv.  11.  And  so  their  sight  of  these  works  was  a  certain 
ground  for  their  belief;  therefore  the  senses  unvitiated,  fixing 
on  a  proper  object,  through  a  due  mean,  arc  infallible  ;  there- 
fore what  our  sight,  our  taste,  and  our  touch  tell  us  is  bread 
and  wine,  must  be  so  still,  and  cannot  be  imagined  to  have 
changed  its  substance  U])on  the  recital  of  the  five  words.  Shall 
I  add  to  this  that  throng  of  absurdities  which  crowd  about 
this  opinion  't  For  if  it  be  true,  then  a  body  may  be  in  more 
places  at  once,  triumphing  in  glory  in  one,  and  sacrificed  in  a 
thousand  other  places :  and  a  large  body  may  be  crowded  into 
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the  narrow  space  of  a  thin  wafer,  thcv  holding  it  to  be  not 
only  wholly  in  the  whole  wafer,  but  also  entirely  in  every 
crumb  of  it:  a  body  can  be  without  dimensions,  and  accidents 
without  a  subject :  these  must  be  confessed  to  be  among  the 
highest  of  inconceivables ;  and  yet  these  miracles  must  be  be- 
lieved to  be  produced  every  day,  in  above  a  hundred  thousand 
places.  Certainly  he  hath  a  sturdy  belief  who  can  swallow 
down  all  these  absurdities,  without  choking  on  tiiem. 

It  is  little  less  inconceivable  to  imagine,  that  a  man  of  no 
exiniious  sanctity,  (nay,  perhaps  of  noted  impiety,)  nor  extraor- 
dinary knowing  (nay,  pcrliaps  grossly  ignorant)  in  theological 
matters,  shall  have  the  Holy  Ghost  so  absolutely  at  his  com- 
mand, that  whatever  he  decrees  must  be  the  dictates  of  the 
Spirit.  And  what  an  unconceivable  mystery  is  the  treasure  of 
the  church,  and  the  pope's  authority  to  dispense  it  as  he  will ! 
No  less  inconceivable  is  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  by  the 
work  wrought ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  affronting  to  reason  than 
the  barbarous  worship.  And  of  a  piece  with  this  is  the  blind 
subjection  pleaded  for  the  confessarius  his  injunctions,  and 
their  opinions  of  expiating  their  sins  by  a  company  of  little 
trifling  penances,  which  tend  not  to  the  cleansing  the  soul, 
nor  killing  of  the  life  of  sin,  much  less  can  be  able  to  appease 
God,  either  of  their  own  inbred  worth,  or  by  reason  of  any 
value  God  is  pleased  to  set  on  them,  cither  by  command  or 
promise.  Hut  should  I  reckon  up  every  tiling  among  them 
that  chokes  reason,  I  should  dwell  too  long  on  this,  and  reckon 
over  most  of  the  things  that  have  been  through  the  whole  dis- 
course hinted,  which  seem  to  stand  in  the  most  diametrical  op- 
position to  the  clearest  impressions  of  all  men's  reason. 

But  to  bring  my  intpiiry  to  an  issue.  Easiness  and  gentle- 
ness arc  by  Christ  applied  to  his  yoke,  laws,  and  burilen  ;  and 
whatever  ojiposition  or  trouble  they  may  give  to  the  carnal 
man,  by  mortifying  his  lusts,  and  contradicting  all  his  inordi- 
nate and  unlinnted  desires,  yet  by  the  rational  faculties  and 
powers  they  are  both  easily  iniderstood  and  practised.  In- 
deed, religion  lies  in  few  things,  and  its  chief  work  is  the  re- 
forming and  purifying  the  inward  man,  where  it  mainly  dwells 
and  exerts  its  force  and  virtue ;  but  these  who  have  added  so 
much,  both  to  be  iielieved  and  done,  beyond  what  our  Lord 
prescribed,  as  they  accuse  his  unfaithfulness,  so  bring  unsujv 
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portable  burdens  on  the  consciences  of  Christians.  These  there- 
fore who  lead  out  tlie  mind,  by  presenting  a  great  many  foreign 
objects  to  it,  do  introduce  superannuated  Judaism,  instead  of 
that  liberty  Christ  brought  with  liim  into  the  world.  But 
shall  I  number  up  here  all  the  impositions  of  that  church, 
whose  numbers  arc  great  as  well  as  their  nature  grievous  ?  for 
it  is  a  study  to  know  them  all :  but  what  a  pain  must  it  be  to 
perform  them  !  It  is  a  work  which  will  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  understand  the  rubrics  of  their  missals,  breviaries, 
rituals,  and  jjontilicals.  In  a  word,  they  have  left  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  religion,  and  set  up  instead  of  it  a  lifeless 
heap  of  ordinances,  which  must  oppress,  but  cannot  relieve  the 
consciences  of  their  disciples. 

Shall  I  add  to  this  the  severity  of  some  of  their  orders,  into 
which,  by  unalterable  vows,  they  are  engaged  their  whole 
lives.'  Now  whatever  fitness  might  be  in  such  discipline,  upon 
occasions  for  beating  down  the  body  or  humbling  the  mind, 
yet  it  must  be  very  tyrannical  to  liind  the  perjjetual  observance 
of  these  on  any  by  an  oath  ;  for  thereby  all  the  rest  of  their 
lives  may  become  insupportably  bitter  to  them,  wherein  they 
stand  obliged,  under  perjury,  to  the  perpetual  observance  of 
some  severe  discipline ;  which,  though  at  first  in  a  novitious 
fervour,  might  have  had  its  good  effects  on  them ;  yet  that 
drying  up»  it  will  afterwards  have  no  other  effect  but  the  con- 
stant dejecting  of  the  soul,  and  so  their  life  will  be  a  rack  to 
them  by  their  perpetual  toil  in  these  austerities.  This  I  speak 
of  those  who  seem  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  church,  whose 
devotion  doth  for  the  most  part  turn  to  outwards,  and  rests  in 
the  strict  observance  of  their  rules,  not  without  voluntary  as- 
sumed mortifications,  which  they  add  to  them,  but  wherein 
they  for  the  most  part  glory,  and  so  the  life  of  pride  and  self- 
love  (the  subtlest  of  all  our  enemies)  is  fed  and  nourished  by 
them.  Neither  can  we  think  that  these,  whose  exercises  are 
so  much  external,  can  be  so  recollected  for  the  inward  and 
serene  breathings  of  the  mind  after  God  and  Christ,  without 
which  all  externals,  though  they  seem  to  make  9.  fair  sJimc  in 
the  Jlcsh,  yet  are  but  a  skellet  of  lifeless  and  insipid  things. 
But  indeed  they  have  studied  to  remove  this  objection  of  the 
uneasiness  of  their  religion,  by  acconmiodating  it  so,  that  the 
worst  of  men  may  be  secure  of  heaven,  and  enjoy  their  lusts 
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botli,  according  to  the  corrupt  conduct  of  some  of  tlieir  spi- 
ritual falliers.  But  wliat  I  have  hinted  of  the  uneasiness  of 
tlieir  religion,  is  taken  from  the  nature  of  their  devotions,  in 
their  highest  altitude  and  elevation. 

And  thus  far  I  have  pursued  my  design,  in  the  tract  where- 
of I  have  not  been  void  of  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  sorrow : 
for  what  pleasure  can  any  find  by  discovering  so  much  wick- 
edness, and  so  many  errors  in  the  christened  regions  of  the 
world ;  and  see  the  holy  and  beautiful  places,  wherein  the  for- 
mer ages  worshipped  God  in  tiic  spirit,  turned  to  be  habita- 
tions of  idols  and  graven  images,  by  which  God  is  provoked 
to  jealousy.  God  is  my  witness  how  these  thoughts  have  en- 
tertained me  with  horror  and  regret  all  the  while  I  have  con- 
sidered them  ;  and  that  I  am  so  far  from  being  glad  that  I 
have  found  so  much  corruption  in  the  Roman  church,  that  it 
is  not  without  the  greatest  antipathy  to  my  nature  imaginable 
tliat  I  have  paid  this  duty  to  truth,  by  asserting  it  with  the 
discovery  of  so  m.any  impostures,  which  have  so  long  abused 
the  Christian  world;  and  if  any  heat  or  warmth  hath  slipped 
from  my  pen,  I  must  protest  sincerely  it  is  not  the  effect  of 
anger  or  passion,  but  of  a  tender  and  zealous  compassion  for 
those  souls,  who  are  eitlicr  already  blinded  with  these  delusions, 
or  do  incline  towards  those  paths  rchich  lead  to  the  chambers  of 
death. 

I  am  noneof  tliose  who  justify  rage  or  bitterness  against  those 
in  errors;  for  if  we  had  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  us,  we  should 
mourn  over  and  lament  their  misery,  who  lie  inider  so  much 
darkness.  And  this  is  a  sure  character  to  judge  if  our  zeal  for 
God  and  his  truth  be  divine  and  evangelical,  if  it  makes  us 
pour  out  rivers  of  tears  for  those  that  have  gone  out  of  the 
way,  rather  than  streams  of  fire  against  them.  That  zeal 
which  raiseth  melting  sorrow,  tender  compassion,  and  fervent 
prayers  for  those  we  see  erring,  is  Christ-like,  and  worthy  of 
that  meek  and  charital)le  spirit  which  the  gos])el  so  much  re- 
commends: whereas  that  which  boils  into  rage  and  foam  against 
such  as  err,  and  designs  their  ruin  and  mischief,  and  studies 
how  to  persecute  rather  than  convert  them,  and  kindles  in  men 
a  bitter  aversion  to  their  persons,  together  with  rude  harsh- 
ness in  their  behaviour  to  them,  is  all  antichrisiian  and  carnal. 
My  design  therefore  in  this  discourse  is  to  provoke  pity  rallier 
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than  wrath,  and  tears  more  than  flames,  towards  those  deceived 
multitudes,  that  we  may  pray  for  them,  ratlicr  than  rail  at 
them. 

But  my  chief  aim  is  to  persuade  all  who  love  tlieir  souls,  to 
consider  the  danger  of  continuing  in  the  communion  of  a 
church,  that  hath  not  only  fallen  from  her  first  love  and  pu- 
rity, but  hath  in  so  many  great  and  essential  points  corrupted 
our  most  holy  faith,  and  adulterated  the  pure  sincerity  of  our 
worship. 

I  shall  not  here  search  into  the  depths  of  the  mercies  of  God, 
how  far  they  mav  reach  any  of  that  communion,  nor  examine 
how  far  they  hold  the  foundation  Christ,  notwithstanding  of 
all  the  base  superstructures  they  have  reared  upon  it ;  nor 
shall  I  consider  how  far  invincible  ignorance  may  excuse  the 
guilt  of  an  error,  nor  how  applicable  this  may  be  to  them ;  nor 
shall  I  discuss  how  far  the  private  differing  from  these  errors 
may  in  many  things  secure  some  of  the  individuals  of  that 
communion  from  the  general  guilt  that  lies  over  them :  upon 
all  particulars  many  things  may  be  said,  and  none  alive  is 
more  willing  to  stretch  his  invention  for  finding  out  grounds 
to  fix  his  charity  on  than  myself.  But  all  I  can  devise  falls 
short  of  a  full  and  satisfying  excuse  for  those,  who,  being  edu- 
cated in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  the  gos- 
pel, do  fall  away  into  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  that 
church;  nor  can  I  imagine  what  their  temptations  should  be 
to  it,  except  one  of  two :  the  first  is,  that  they  desire  a  sensible 
religion,  and  therefore  loathe  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of 
the  gospel,  and  love  to  have  some  glorious  objects  in  worship 
to  strike  on,  and  affect  their  senses;  but  however  this  may 
make  impressions  on  the  grosser  rabble,  yet  certainly  any  that 
considers  that  the  perfection  of  man  lies  in  his  reason,  and  not 
in  his  outward  senses,  and  that  the  exaltation  of  reason  is  reli- 
gion ;  he  must  confess,  that  the  less  it  dwells  in  the  senses,  and 
the  more  inward  it  becomes  on  the  reason,  it  is  the  more  suit- 
able both  to  the  nature  of  God,  of  religion,  and  of  the  rational 
faculties.  But  the  other  consideration  that  may  draw  many 
to  that  religion  is  yet  worse,  which  is,  because  in  it  a  great 
allowance  is  given  to  all  manner  of  sin,  by  the  treacherous  con- 
duct of  some  confessors,  who  persuade  men  of  heaven,  on  terms 
very  easy  and  pleasing  to  flesh  and  blood.     And  hence  it  is 
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that  we  see  very  few  who  have  expressed  any  affection  to  a 
devout  life,  abandoning  us  to  go  over  to  the  Roman  commu- 
nion, most  of  those  wlio  do  so  (except  it  be  one  of  a  thousand) 
being  as  void  of  virtue,  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  true  reh- 
gion  ;  that  we  ma}'  sav,  1  John  ii.  19,  They  icent  out  from  us, 
but  they  were  not  qfus;Jbr  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  had 
not  gone  out  from  us. 

These  being  the  only  visible  temptations  to  entice  anv  from 
our  communion  to  theirs,  it  is  hard  to  preserve  any  great  de- 
grees of  charity  for  them  :  for  a  third  temptation  being  that 
only  which  can  work  on  a  devout  mind,  takes  with  so  few 
among  us,  that  I  need  scarce  name  it;  which  is,  the  solitary 
and  retired  houses  among  them  for  leading  a  devout  and  strict 
life,  and  the  excellent  books  of  devotion  that  have  been  pub- 
lished bv  many  of  that  communion.  This  I  know  wrought 
mightily  on  one,  and  made  him  many  times  wish  that  he  could, 
with  a  good  conscience,  throw  himself  into  one  of  these  reli- 
gious houses ;  but  the  consideration  of  these  great  corruptions 
lav  so  in  his  way,  that  without  the  doing  the  greatest  force  on  his 
conscience  imaginable,  and  thereby  securing  to  himself  damna- 
tion by  complying  with  things  he  judged  so  damnable,  he 
durst  not  do  it.  Yet,  for  his  further  satisfaction,  he  went 
among  them,  to  see  if  their  worship  appeared  more  amiable  in 
practice  than  it  did  in  writings;  but  I  have  heard  him  often 
declare,  that  though  his  mind  was  as  free  of  prepossessions  as 
perhaps  ever  man''s  was,  yet  all  he  conceived  of  them,  even 
from  the  writings  of  their  adversaries,  was  nothing  compared 
to  the  impressions  which  the  sight  of  their  worship  left  upon 
him,  it  appearing  so  histrionical  in  all  its  circumstances,  and 
so  idolatrous  in  its  substance,  especially  as  he  saw  the  vulgar 
practise  it.  And  for  their  religious  houses,  he  was  among  a 
great  many  of  all  orders,  but  was  far  from  meeting  with  that 
spirit  of  devotion  he  had  hoped  to  find  among  them  ;  for  they 
always  niagnilied  their  order,  and  the  little  external  austerities 
and  devotions  of  it ;  but  for  genuine  humility,  a  delight  in 
God  and  Christ,  abstraction  from  the  world,  (for  all  their 
frocks  and  retirements,)  sincere  heaveiily-mindctlness,  and  fer- 
vent charity  to  the  brethren,  he  regretted  he  had  met  with 
little  of  it  among  them  :  and  that  he  found  the  several  orders 
full  of  emulation  and  envy  at  other  orders,  and  of  iieats  among 
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themselves,  which  made  him  see,  that  he  wlio  meant  to  lead  a 
devout  life,  must  choose  anotiicr  sanctuary  than  any  of  these 
he  saw  in  that  connnunion. 

I  deny  not  tiiat  it  is  tiie  greatest  defect  of  tlie  reformation, 
that  there  are  not  in  it  such  encouragements  to  a  devout  life; 
though  the  entanglements  of  vows  to  things  witiiout  our  power, 
is  a  manifest  invasion  of  the  Ciiristian  liberty  ;  and  to  languish 
out  one's  life  in  a  tract  of  lazy  devotion,  without  studying  to 
serve  God  in  our  generation,  seems  contrary  to  tiie  intendment 
of  religion,  a  great  many  of  its  precepts  being  about  those 
duties  we  owe  our  neighbours :  yet  for  all  this,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  to  be  a  great  defect,  that  we  want  recluse  houses,  for  a 
stricter  training  up  of  those  who  design  to  lead  a  spiritual  life, 
and  to  serve  in  the  gospel,  that  their  minds  being  rightly 
formed  before  their  first  setting  out,  they  may  be  well  qualified 
and  furnished  for  their  work.  Such  houses  might  also  be 
retreating  places  for  old  persons,  after  they  had  served  their 
generation,  and  were  no  more  able  to  undergo  toil  and  fa- 
ti'fue :  they  might  be  also  sanctuaries  for  devout  persons,  in 
times  of  their  greater  afflictions  or  devotions.  But  for  all  this 
want,  it  fixeth  no  imputation  on  our  church,  her  doctrine  or 
worship,  that  she  is  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  such 
seminaries.  But  by  the  way,  it  is  no  great  character  of  the 
piety  of  their  church,  that  she  abounds  so  with  great  and  rich 
donations,  when  we  consider  the  arts  they  have  used  for  ac- 
quiring them,  by  making  people  believe  themselves  secure  of 
heaven  by  such  donations :  indeed,  had  we  got  our  people  be- 
fooled into  such  persuasions,  the  cheat  might  have  prospered 
as  well  in  our  hands;  but  we  are  not  of  those  xvho  handle  the 
woi-d  of  God  deceit  filly  ;  nor  will  we  draw  the  people  even  to 
do  good  with  a  crafty  guile,  or  lie  for  God. 

But  now,  as  a  conclusion  to  this  discourse,  I  must  consider 
if  all  things  among  us  he  so  sound  and  well-grounded,  that  with 
a  quiet  mind  and  good  conscience  every  one  may  hold  commu- 
nion with  our  church,  and  hope  for  salvation  in  it;  I  shall 
therefore  briefly  run  over  the  nature  and  characters  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  see  if  any  contradiction  to  them,  or  any  part 
of  them,  be  found  among  us.  And  first  of  all,  we  worship 
God  in  spirit,  as  a  spiritual  being,  with  suitable  adorations, 
wliich  we  direct  to  no  image  nor  symbol  of  the  Divine  pre- 
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sence,  hut  teach,  that  we  ouglit  not  to  figure  God  to  any  cor- 
poreal heing,  no  not  in  our  tlioughts;  neitlier  do  we  worsliip 
anv  beside  God  the  Fatlier,  Son,  and  Spirit:  we  also  worship 
Christ,  but  as  he  is  God,  and  hatli  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
dwelling  in  him  bodilv  :  angels  indeed  we  lionour ;  but  know- 
ing them  to  be  our  fellow-servants,  we  cannot  pray  to  them,  or 
fall  down  before  them :  we  count  the  holy  Virgin  blessed 
among  icomcii,  but  dare  give  her  no  share  of  the  glory  due  to 
her  Son :  all  the  saints  we  reverence  and  love ;  but  knowing 
God  to  be  a  jealous  God,  we  cannot  divide  that  honour  among 
them  which  is  only  due  to  him,  and  therefore  do  neither  wor- 
ship them,  their  images,  nor  their  relics.  We  desire  also  to 
offer  up  to  God  such  sacrifices  as  we  know  are  well  pleasing 
to  him,  prayers,  praises,  broken  and  contrite  hearts,  and  our 
souls  and  bodies;  but  reject  all  charms  and  enchantments 
from  our  worship,  as  contrary  to  the  reasonable  service  ichich 
is  acceptable  to  God,  and  to  retain  the  genuine  simplicity  of 
the  gospel  worship,  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  style  and  form, 
without  any  mixtures  drawn  from  Judaism  and  Gentilism. 
And  thus  there  is  nothing  among  us  contrary  to  the  first  de- 
sign of  religion. 

And  as  little  will  be  found  against  the  second,  which  is  the 
honour  due  to  Christ  in  all  his  offices.  We  teach  our  people 
to  study  the  scriptures,  and  to  examine  all  we  say  by  them, 
and  exhort  them  to  depend  on  God,  who  by  his  Spirit  will 
teach  them  as  well  as  us ;  neither  do  we  pretend  to  an  autho- 
rity over  their  consciences,  but  acknowledge  ourselves  men  of 
like  infirmities  with  the  people,  who  are  ail  called  to  be  a  royal 
priesthood ;  and  thus  we  honour  Christ's  prophetical  office,  by 
founding  our  faith  only  on  the  Divine  autliority  of  the  scri|v 
lures.  We  also  believe,  there  is  no  name  given  under  Iwaz'm 
by  tchich  xce  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Christ,  who  laid 
down  iiis  life  a  ransom  for  our  souls,  that  by  his  cross  wc 
might  be  reconciled  to  God ;  and  it  is  to  that  one  sacrifice  that 
we  teach  all  to  fly  for  obtaining  remission  of  sins,  and  the  fav»>ur 
of  God,  trusting  only  to  it,  and  to  nothing  we  have  done  or  can 
do  ;  knowing  that  when  we  have  done  all  wc  can  do,  we  are  but 
■unprofitable  servants ;  much  less  do  we  hope  for  any  thing 
from  any  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Wc  apply  our  souls  to  no  in- 
tercessor but  Christ,  and  trust  to  no  satisfaction  but  his;  and 
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we  acknowledge  liim  the  only  Kinjf  of  his  church,  whose  laws 
must  bind  it  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Neither  do  we  acknow- 
ledge any  other  authority  but  his  over  our  consciences.  It  is 
true,  in  things  indifferent  he  hath  left  a  power  with  his  church 
to  determine  in  those  matters  wiiich  may  tend  to  advance  or- 
der, edification,  peace,  and  decency;  but  as  the  church  cannot 
add  to  our  faith,  so  neither  can  it  institute  new  pieces  of  wor- 
ship, which  shall  commend  us  to  God,  or  bind  any  load  upon 
our  souls.  We  own  a  ministerial  authority  in  ail  the  j)astors 
of  the  church,  wliich  they  derive  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  not 
from  any  visible  head  on  earth,  and  therefore  they  are  only 
subject  to  Christ.  We  also  hold,  that  the  civil  powers  are  of 
Christ,  whose  gospel  binds  the  duty  of  obedience  to  them  more 
closely  on  us ;  and  therefore  if  they  do  wrong,  we  leave  them 
to  Christ's  tribunal,  who  set  them  up,  but  pretend  to  no  power 
from  his  gospel  to  coerce  or  resist  them  ;  and  thus  we  honour 
Christ  in  all  his  offices,  and  so  are  conform  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  design  of  our  faith. 

We  also  receive  the  third  with  the  same  fidelity  ;  and  what- 
ever the  practices  of  t<x)  many  among  us  be,  yet  there  is  no 
ground  to  quarrel  our  doctrine.  We  preach  repentance  to  all, 
and  study  to  convince  them  of  their  misery  and  lost  estate, 
that  they  may  mourn  for  their  sins,  and  turn  to  God  by  a  new 
course  of  life  :  we  preach  faith  through  Christ  in  God,  as  that 
which  unites  our  souls  to  him,  by  which  we  are  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  is  in  us.  We  stir  up  our  people  to  love  the  Lord  their 
God  with  all  their  heart,  strength,  soul,  and  mind,  and  to  icuit 
for  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  the  hope  of  glory,  and  shall 
change  our  vile  bodies  into  the  likeness  of  his  glorious  body. 
And  from  this  great  motive  do  we  press  our  people  to  the 
study  of  holiness,  ■without  which  they  shall  never  see  God.  We 
send  them  to  the  Ten  Commandments  for  the  rule  of  their 
lives,  wiiose  cxjiosition  we  chiefly  take  from  Christ''s  sermon  on 
the  mount;  neitlier  can  we  be  charged  for  having  taught  the 
people  to  break  one  of  the  least  of  these  Commandments.  We 
exhort  all  our  hearers  to  make  the  life  of  Christ  the  pattern  of 
theirs,  and  to  learn  of  him,  who  was  7neck  and  loK'ly  in  heart. 
Neither  can  our  chinch  be  accused  of  having  taught  any  car- 
nal doctrines,  for  gratifying  the  base  interest  of  the  flesh,  or 
for  engrossing  the  power  or  treasure  of  the  world,  the  subsist- 
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ence  of  our  chiircbmen  being  but  a  livelihood,  and  not  a  trea- 
sure. In  a  word,  tee  preach  Christ  and  him  cruci/ied,  and 
all  the  rules  of  his  gospel,  for  ordering  the  conversation  aright, 
without  adding  or  taking  from  it :  and  thus  our  conformity  to 
the  third  branch  of  Christianity  appears. 

We  teach  also,  according  to  the  fourth  branch  of  Christi- 
anity, the  doctrines  of  charitv  :  neither  do  we  condenm  any 
who  hold  the  foundation,  though  in  some  lesser  matters  they 
differ  from  us,  but  hope  they  may  be  saved  as  well  as  we.  We 
abhor  the  doctrine  of  cruel  persecuting  of  any  for  their  con- 
sciences: the  utmost  we  allow  of,  or  desire  of  that  nature, 
being  the  preservation  of  our  own  societies  pure  from  the  con- 
tagion of  other  traffickers,  and  the  driving  from  us  those  who 
do  so  disturb  us.  All  the  authority  we  give  the  church  is 
paternal,  and  not  tyrannical ;  our  churchmen  we  bold  to  be 
the  pastors,  but  not  the  lords  of  the  flock,  who  are  obliged  to 
feed  them  sincerely,  both  by  their  doctrine,  labours,  and  whole 
conversation:  but  we  pretend  to  no  blind  obedience  due  to 
their  directions;  and  count  them  noble  Christians,  who  search 
and  try  all  they  say  by  that  test  of  the  scriptures :  we  send 
the  people  to  confess  their  sins  to  God,  from  whom  only  we 
teach  them  to  expect  their  pardon ;  and  pretend  to  no  other 
keys,  but  ministerial  ones,  over  public  and  known  scandals. 
In  our  worship,  as  all  do  understand  it,  so  every  one  may  join 
in  it.  And  in  the  number,  use,  anil  simplicity  of  our  sacra- 
ments, we  have  religiously  adhered  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel, 
we  holding  them  to  be  solemn  federal  rites  of  our  stipulation 
with  God  ;  in  which,  if  we  do  worthily  partake  of  them,  we 
are  assured  of  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  grace,  for 
imiting  our  .souls  more  entirely  to  God,  anil  advancing  us  in 
all  the  ways  of  the  Spirit  of  life;  and  if  the  institution  of  them 
in  the  gospel  be  compared  with  our  administration  of  them,  it 
will  appear  how  dose  we  have  kept  to  our  rule. 

And  thus  wc  see  how  exactly  conformable  the  doctrine  of 
our  church  is  to  the  whole  branches  of  ti)e  Christian  design ; 
upon  which  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  characters  of  I  he 
Cin-istian  religion  will  also  fit  ours.  We  found  oiu-  faith  only 
on  the  scriptures;  and  ihniigb  we  jiay  a  great  deal  of  vene- 
rable esteem  to  the  churches  of  God  during  their  purity,  whicli 
continued  aljove  four  centuries,  and  so  be  very  willing  to  be 
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cletcrniincd  in  rituals  and  matters  that  are  external  anil  indif- 
I'erent,  by  their  opinions  and  jiraelices  ;  v«-'t  our  faith  settles 
only  on  the  word  of  God,  and  not  on  the  traditions  of  men  : 
neither  do  we  believe  every  spirit  that  pretends  to  raptures  and 
visions,  but  try  the  .spirits,  n'hcthcr  thcyhe  of  Gml  or  not ;  and 
thourrh  an  angel  should  preach  to  us  another  gospel,  zee  should 
hold  him  accursed.  The  miracles  we  trust  to,  as  the  proofs  of 
the  trutli  of  that  revelation  which  we  believe,  are  only  those 
contained  in  the  scriptures ;  and  though  we  believe  there  was 
a  wonder-working  power  continueil  for  some  time  in  the  church, 
yet  we  make  a  great  difference  betwixt  what  we  historically 
credit,  and  what  we  religiously  believe:  neither  will  we,  for 
supporting  our  interest  or  authority,  have  recourse  to  that  base 
trade  of  forging  lying  wonders ;  but  we  rest  satisfied  vvitli  the 
miracles  Christ  and  his  apostles  wrought  for  the  proof  of  the 
religion  we  own,  since  what  we  believe  is  no  other  than  what 
they  taught;  and  therefore  we  leave  the  trade  of  forging  new 
miracles  to  them  who  have  forged  a  new  religion. 

And  for  the  plain  genuineness  of  the  gospel,  we  have  not 
departed  a  step  from  it,  since  we  call  upon  our  people  by  all  the 
motives  we  can  devise,  and  with  all  the  earnestness  we  are  mas- 
ters of,  to  receive  full  and  clear  instruction  in  all  the  matters  of 
our  religion,  which  we  distinctly  lay  open  to  them.  And  no- 
thing of  interest  or  design  can  be  charged  on  us,  who  pretend 
to  nothing  but  to  be  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God ;  nor 
have  we  offered  to  sophisticate  the  simplicity  of  our  wor.ship 
by  any  additions  to  it;  for  the  determining  about  some  parti- 
cular forms  is  no  addition  to  worship,  but  only  the  following 
forth  of  these  precepts,  of  doing  all  things  to  edification,  peace, 
and  order:  but  an  addition  to  worship  is,  when  any  new  piece 
of  Divine  service  is  invented,  with  a  pretence  of  our  being 
more  acceptable  to  God  thereby,  or  of  our  receiving  grace  by 
that  conveyance;  and  therefore  any  rites  we  have,  as  they  are 
not  without  some  hints  from  scripture,  so  we  pretend  not  to 
become  any  way  acceptable  to  God  by  them. 

Further,  we  teach  no  irrational  nor  unconceivable  doctrine. 
It  is  true,  there  are  mysteries  in  our  faith,  and  even  reason  it- 
self teacheth  that  these  must  be  unconceivable;  but  for  all  our 
other  persuasions,  they  are  such  as  may  be  well  made  out  to 
the  rational  faculties  of  man  ;  therefore  we  do  not  betake  our- 
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selves  to  that  sanctuary,  that  we  must  be  believed,  assert  what 
we  please;  but  we  assert  nothing  but  what  we  offer  to  evince 
by  the  clearest  proofs.  And  in  fine,  we  add  nothing  to  the 
burdensomeness  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  but  teach  and  projxjse 
them  as  we  have  them  from  his  gospel,  without  adding,  chang- 
ing, or  altering  a  tittle  from  the  first  institution. 

And  so  far  have  I  considered  the  doctrine  and  worship  of 
our  church  ;  wherein,  if  I  could  justify  all  our  practices,  as  well 
as  I  can  do  our  principles,  there  were  no  groiuids  to  fear  hurt 
from  all  the  cavils  of  mortals.  JBut  for  bad  practices,  what- 
soever matter  of  regret  thev  may  furnish  us  with,  tliev  afford 
none  for  separation  :  therefore  there  is  no  ground  that  can  jus- 
tify a  separation  from  our  church,  much  less  warrant  the  turn- 
ing over  from  us  to  the  comniimion  of  Rome.  And  thus  far 
have  I  pursued  my  designed  inquiry  ;  which  was,  if  with  a 
.safe  conscience  any  might  adjoin  themselves  to  the  popish  reli- 
gion, or  if  communion  with  our  church  was  to  be  kept  and  con- 
tinued in  ;  and  have  found  great  grounds  to  assert  the  evident 
hazards  of  the  former,  so  that  no  man  to  whom  his  salvation 
and  welfare  is  dear,  can  or  ought  to  join  himself  to  that  church  : 
on  the  other  hand,  without  renting  the  body  of  Christ,  none 
can  or  ought  to  depart  from  our  churches.  But  I  leave  the 
perusal  and  considering  of  these  things  to  the  serious  reader,  to 
whom  I  hope  they  may  give  some  satisfaction,  if  he  bring  with 
him  to  the  inquiry  an  attentive,  serious,  and  unbiassed  mind. 
And  I  leave  the  success  of  this,  and  every  other  attempt  of 
this  nature,  for  the  clearing  of  Divine  truth,  with  Him,  who  is 
the  only  fountain  of  blessings,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
evermore.     Amen. 


A    DISCOURSE 


COSCERXINQ 


THE    DEVOTIONS 


THE   CHURCH  OF   ROME, 

ESPECIALLY  AS  COMPAHED  WITH  THOSE  OF 

THE  CHURCH  OF   ENGLAND; 

IN  WHICH  IT   IS  SHEWN, 

THAT  WHATEVER  THE  ROMANISTS  PRETEND,  THERE  IS  NOT  SO  TRUE 
DEVOTION  AMONG  THEM,  NOR  SUCH  RATIONAL  PROVISION  FOR  IT,  NOK 
ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  IT,  AS  IN  THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHED  BY  LAW 
AMONG  US. 

IT  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  commendations  that  can  be 
given  of  any  church,  or  body  of  Christians,  that  a  man  can 
with  trutli  affirm  of  it,  tliat  the  doctrines  wiiicli  they  profess, 
the  rules  and  orders  under  which  they  live,  that  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  the  church  tendeth  directly  to  make  men  more 
pious  and  devout,  more  penitent  and  mortified,  more  heavenly- 
minded,  and  every  way  of  better  lives  than  the  way  and  pro- 
fession of  other  Christians ;  for  to  work  men  up  to  this  holy 
frame  and  disposition  was  one  of  the  main  designs  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  which  intends  to  govern  men's  actions,  and  reform 
their  temper,  as  well  as  to  inform  their  understandings,  and 
direct  their  belief  And  in  this  particular  it  differs  much  from 
all  the  ethics  of  the  learned  heathen  :  for  whereas  they  de- 
signed especially  to  exalt  the  passions,  and  to  raise  up  the 
mind  above  itself,  by  commending  the  high  and  jwmpous 
virtues,  thereby  to  stir  men  up  to  great  designs,  and  to  appear 
bold  and  braving  in  the  affairK  of  this  life  ;  the  gospel  is  most 
frecpient  in  comnjcndalion  of  the  humble,  lowly,  and  morti- 
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tying  virtues,  which  would  reduce  the  mind  to  itself,  and  keep 
men  within  due  bounds,  and  teach  them  how  to  behave  them- 
selves towards  God,  and  to  live  in  a  due  regard  to  another 
life. 

Now  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  the  church  of  Rome 
doth  more  often  urge  for  herself,  or  with  greater  confidence 
pretend  to  excel  the  church  of  England  in,  than  by  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade,  that  the  frame  of  their  church  is  more  fitted 
for  the  exciting  of  devotion  and  a  good  life  than  ours  is.  And 
so  they  will  boast  of  their  severe  rules  and  orders  ;  the  auste- 
rities of  their  fasts  and  penances ;  the  strict  and  mortified  lives ; 
the  constancy  and  incessancy  of  devotions  used  among  them ; 
and  would  thence  infer,  that  that  must  needs  be  the  best  reli- 
gion, or  way  of  serving  God,  in  which  these  practices  arc  en- 
joined and  observed  :  tiiat  the  tree  must  needs  be  good  by  such 
c.tccllcnt  fruits ;  and  that  if  all  other  arguments  fail,  yet  they 
say  they  have  this  to  shew  for  themselves,  that  in  their  com- 
munion there  is  at  least  somewhat  more  like  that  great  self- 
denial  and  mortification,  so  often  made  necessary  under  the 
gospel,  than  is  to  Ix;  found  in  the  reformed  churches,  or  parti- 
cularly in  the  church  of  England.  Now  laying  aside  all  dis- 
putes concerning  points  of  doctrine  in  controversy  between 
them  and  us,  in  which  it  hath  been  abundantly  shewn  that 
they  err  in  matters  of  faith,  and  that  in  what  they  differ  from 
us  they  differ  also  from  the  scri|)ture,  and  the  true  church  of 
Christ  in  all  the  best  ages,  I  will  confine  myself  to  examine 
their  pretence  to  devotion,  where  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  suffi- 
ciently ajipear  that  they  are  as  much  deficient  also  in  regu- 
larity of  practice;  that  there  is  not  that  true  foundation  laid 
for  such  devotion  as  God  accepts,  nor  that  strict  ])rovision 
made  for  it,  nor  that  real  practice  of  it  which  they  would  make 
\is  believe  ;  but  that  even  the  best  which  they  pretend  to,  is 
such  as  doth  by  no  means  befit  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 

I  will  discourse  in  this  method  : 

1.  I  will  instance  in  the  several  expressions  of  devotion,  the 
motives  to  it,  or  assistances  of  it,  which  the  church  of  Home 
pretends  to,  and  on  which  she  is  used  to  magnify  herself. 

2.  I  will  allege  the  just  exceptions  which  we  have  against 
such  their  ))retences. 

!3.  And  llicn  shew  that  they  are  so  far  from  encouraging 
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true  devotion,  that  many  tilings,  both  in  tlieir  doctrine  and 
discipline,  direttly  tend  to  the  destruction  of  it. 

4.  I  will  shew  what  excellent  provision  is  made  in  the  church 
of  England  for  the  due  exercise  of  all  the  parts  of  devotion, 
and  what  stress  is  laid  on  it,  and  on  a  good  life  among  us. 

First.  Though  devotion  is  properly  and  chiefly  in  the  mind, 
a  due  sense  of  God  and  religion,  yet  it  is  not  sufiBcient  if  it 
stop  there ;  for  there  are  certain  outw^ard  acts  which  are  either 
in  tiieniselves  natural  and  proper  expressions,  or  else  are 
strictly  required  of  us  by  God,  as  duties  of  religion,  and  evi- 
dences of  the  devout  temper  of  our  minds  ;  and  these  are  called 
avis  of  devotion.  And  all  the  commendation  that  can  be  given 
of  any  church,  on  account  of  devotion,  must  be  either  that 
there  is  a  true  foundation  laid  for  it  in  men's  minds,  or  con- 
stant provision  made  for  the  due  exercise  of  it,  all  necessary 
encouragement  given  to  it,  and  a  suitable,  strict,  and  regular 
practice  of  it  observable  among  them.  And  there  are  several 
things  whicii  arc  not  at  all  insisted  on  by  us,  which  they  of  the 
church  of  Rome  boast  of,  as  serving  to  some  or  all  of  these 
purposes,  which  I  shall  represent  as  fairly  as  I  can,  that  we 
may  see  what  there  is  in  that  church  that  doth  answer  such 
great  pretences. 

For  it  is  observed,  that  they  of  the  church  of  Rome  often- 
times, instead  of  dispute,  endeavour  to  work  on  our  people, 
and  too  often  prevail,  by  appealing  to  matters  of  practice 
visible  to  every  one's  eye ;  an  argument  to  which  men  need 
not  use  their  reason  but  their  sense ;  and  this  will,  say  they, 
sufficiently  convince  any  of  the  excellency  of  our  way.  "  For 
here  are  several  things  used  as  instances  and  expressions  of 
devotion,  very  acceptable  to  God,  and  suitable  to  a  good 
Christian  temper,  which  are  either  not  at  all  used  in  the  church 
of  England,  or  at  least  not  in  that  degree  and  measure,  and 
yet  all  those  that  are  used  in  the  church  of  England,  say 
they,  are  used  among  us;  for  we  not  only  enjoin,  and  practise 
constant  use  of  prayers  public  and  private,  together  with  read- 
ing and  ])reaching  of  the  word,  sacraments,  and  whatever  is 
used  in  the  church  of  England,  but  we  have  besides  several 
things  which  are  as  well  proper  exj)ressions  of  devotion  as 
helps  and  assistances,  which  are  not  used  among  the  protest- 
ants." 

F  4- 
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The  principal  things  which  they  urge  are  such  as  these : 
1.  They  blame  the  reformation  in  general,  as  well  as  the 
church  of  England,  for  the  want  of  monasteries,  and  such 
other  religious  houses  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  popish 
countries,  where  holy  men  and  women  being  shut  up,  and 
having  bid  adieu  to  the  world,  live  as  in  heaven,  in  constant 
exercise  of  praising  of  God  night  and  day,  and  of  praying  to 
hiiri  for  the  church  and  state,  and  particular  Christians,  as 
well  as  themselves ;  and  who  are  not  only  so  beneficial  to  the 
world  by  the  constancy  of  their  prayers,  but  also  by  their  ex- 
ample, putting  others  in  mind  of  religion  and  cf  dohi^  like- 
wise;  and  by  the  severit)'  of  their  lives,  as  to  diet,  garb,  and 
other  circumstances,  live  in  a  constant  practice  of  that  self- 
denial  which  is  commanded  in  scripture,  and  was  so  practised 
by  holy  men  almost  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  ;  and 
are,  as  it  were,  constant  preachers  of  holiness  anil  mortifica- 
tion; who,  though  they  do  indeed  stay  here  in  the  world 
below,  yet  converse  not  in  it,  but  are  in  some  sense  out  of  it, 
and  live  above  it. 

2.  They  sometimes  also  boast  of  the  extraordinary  charity 
and  liberality  to  all  good  and  holy  uses  pressed  and  practised 
among  them,  which  is  but  sparingly  used,  say  they,  among 
the  protestants  ;  especially  their  excessive  expense  and  cost  in 
building  and  endowing  monasteries,  erecting  churches,  chajx-ls, 
and  crosses,  their  so  pompous  adorning  the  places  detlicated  to 
the  worship  of  God,  besides  their  charitable  assistance  and 
relief  which  they  afford  to  the -bodies  of  the  living,  and  the 
souls  of  the  dead  ;  and  no  man  can  deny  but  charity  is  a  cer- 
tain evidence,  as  well  as  a  great  branch  and  duty  of  true  reli- 
gion and  devotion. 

3.  Sometimes  they  glory  in  the  great  number  of  saints  com- 
memorated in  their  church,  and  dying  in  the  communion  of  it, 
and  urge  them  as  a  forcible  example  to  others,  and  a  mighty 
incentive  to  devoti(m  ;  they  think  also  it  redounds  much  to 
the  honour  and  commendation  of  their  church  to  have  had 
such  glorious  members  of  it,  and  twit  us,  as  they  think,  severely, 
when  they  ask  us  what  saints  we  have  of  our  church,  and 
wonder  especially  that  we  should  observe  so  few  festivals  and 
holydays;  wiiereas  the  very  many  days^et  ajvirt  in  their  church 
in  memory  of  their  several  saints,   they  think  not  only  afford 
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jjfopcr  occasions  for  all  acts  of  religion,  but  are  a  sign  of  their 
being  less  addicted  to  this  world,  when  so  great  a  part  of  their 
tin)c  is  spent  in  the  service  of  God,  and  that  piety  and  devo- 
tion are  a  considerable  part  of  their  business  and  employ- 
ment. 

4.  They  urge  also  the  multitude  of  pictures  and  images  of 
several  famous  men  and  women,  who  have  in  an  eminent  man- 
ner served  and  pleased  God,  and  been  instrumental  in  con- 
verting the  world,  as  very  proper  assistances  of  a  man's  de- 
votion ;  instructing  some,  they  being  the  books  of  the  un- 
learned, and  sensibly  aH'ecting  and  alluring  all  to  the  imitation 
of  the  persons  whom  they  represent. 

5.  Sometimes  they  commend  their  church  for  the  fastings, 
and  other  acts  of  severity  and  mortification,  used  not  only  by 
the  monks  and  regulars,  but  by  all  sorts  of  men,  according  to 
the  rules  of  their  church,  on  set  days  of  the  week  or  seasons  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  such  austerities  as  are  enjoined  by  their 
confessors  by  way  of  penance  ;  their  going  barefoot  ami  bare- 
headed in  processions,  their  whipping  and  lasiiing  themselves, 
their  drav.ing  great  chains  and  weights  after  them,  as  great 
and  proper  instances  of  self-denial  and  devotion. 

C.  They  place  also  a  great  deal  of  religion  in  pilgrimages, 
which  the  more  devout  sort  take,  and  spend  their  estates,  and 
sometimes  their  lives  in,  to  Jerusalem,  Komc,  Lorctto,  Mount 
Serrat,  to  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  St.  VVinefred's  Well,  or 
some  such  other  places  where  some  extraordinary  person  hath 
lived,  or  some  strange  relic  is  left,  or  where  they  reckon  God 
hath,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  wonderfully  manifested  him- 
,self ;  and  the}-  reckon,  that  the  very  visiting  or  kissing  these, 
are  either  an  argument  of  truly  devout  minds,  or  that  which 
will  make  them  so.  And  their  manuals  or  books  which  tlieir 
priests  give  into  the  people's  hands,  do  not  fail  by  all  the  art 
imaginable  to  endeavour  to  screw  up  men's  devotion,  even  to 
rapture  and  ecstasy  in  conmiendation  of  these  practices  and  or- 
ilers,  even  as  if  they  would  have  us  believe  that  there  is  no  true 
religion  and  devotion  without  these,  and  that  where  there  are 
these  things  practised,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  mind  is  affect- 
ed as  it  ought,  and  |)iety  flourisheth  in  the  highest  degree. 

And  besides  these  matters  of  practice,  there  are  also  several 
doctrines  and  opinions  peculiar   to    themselves,   which"  tiiey 
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reckon  do  naturally  tend  to  the  advancement  of  true  devo- 
tion.    As, 

7.  Their  doctrine  concerning  tlie  intercession  of  saints  for 
us,  and  the  advantage  of  invocation  or  prayer  to  thcni,  and 
that  we  of  the  church  of  England  want  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
couragements to  prayer  and  devotion  that  can  be,  wlio  neither 
own  nor  make  use  of  these  helps,  and  therefore  that  we  cannot 
have  such  hope  of  success  and  blessing  as  they  have. 

8.  Their  doctrine  concerning  tlie  merit  of  good  works  and 
supererogation,  is  of  the  same  nature,  in  their  esteem  :  for  the 
more  worth  you  suppose  in  any  action,  the  greater  encourage- 
ment is  there  to  the  performance  of  it,  and  therefore  surely 
it  must  be  a  most  irresistible  motive  to  devotion,  to  persuade 
men  that  the  worth  and  value  of  it  is  such,  as  that  you  may 
by  it  purchase  heaven,  not  only  for  yourselves,  but  for  others 
also. 

9-  Their  belief  of  purgatory,  and  of  the  validit)'  of  prayers 
for  the  dead,  doth  naturally  tend  to  excite  men  to  devotion,  say 
they ;  for  here  is  a  greater  scope  and  occasion  for  oiu-  prayers, 
we  may  hope  to  be  instrumental  to  more  good,  more  persons 
to  be  relieved  and  helped  by  our  prayers,  than  are  supposed  in 
the  devotions  of  the  church  of  England. 

TO.  And  especially  their  doctrine  and  practice  of  confession, 
penance,  and  absolution,  they  look  on  as  so  necessary  to  devo- 
tion, that  it  is  a  wonder  with  them  that  there  should  be  any 
show  of  it  where  these  are  not  received  and  practised ;  for  a 
particular  confession  of  all  sins  to  a  priest  being  so  strictly  re- 
quired, they  say,  is  the  readiest  way  to  bring  men  to  a  sense 
of,  and  shame  for  their  sins;  and  penance  being  also  imposed 
presently  on  them,  will  surely  make  men  to  be  more  afraid  of 
sinning  again,  when  they  see  it  must  cost  them  so  dear,  and 
that  they  may  not  despair  or  despond,  by  reason  of  the  multi- 
tude or  weight  of  their  former  sins,  but  may  be  encouraged  to 
strive  more  earnestly  against  sin  for  tlie  future,  the  priest  gives 
them  absolution  of  what  is  past,  at  the  same  time  encou- 
raging their  hope,  as  well  as  exciting  their  fear,  and  endea- 
vouring by  the  same  method  both  to  allure,  to  force,  and  to 
shame  men  into  amendment. 

Lastly,  Tiiey  insist  much  also  on  the  validity  of  their  ordi- 
nations, the  truth  and  succession,  unity  and  aiitiiority  of  their 
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cluircli,ancl  tlie  obedience  tliat  is  payed  to  the  rules  and  orders 
of  it,  as  niijjlny  helps  and  assistances,  and  encouragements  to 
devotion  ;  when  they  arc  so  sure  of  the  sacraments  being  duly 
administered,  and  all  other  acts  of  authority  rightly  performed, 
when  the  laws  of  the  church,  for  the  punishment  of  offenders, 
are  duly  executed,  and  when  the  church  hath  power  to  oblige 
all  to  an  uniform  and  regular  practice. 

All  these  things,  say  they,  do  either  encourage  and  excite 
men  to  devotion,  or  assist,  or  direct  them  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
give  more  room,  or  afford  better  occasions  for  it,  or  else  shew 
more  fuUv  the  necessity  of  such  and  such  parts  of  it,  than  what 
is  received  and  practised  in  the  church  of  England  ;  and  there- 
fore the  church  of  England  that  wants  these,  wanteth  also  much 
of  the  occasion,  matter,  opportunities,  and  arguments  for  de- 
votion :  so  that  laying  aside  all  disputes  concerning  articles  of 
faith,  they  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  readily  granted,  that  at 
least  they  are  a  more  devout  people  ;  whatever  their  belief  is, 
tlieir  practice  is  more  agreeable  to  that  self-denial  and  morti- 
fication commanded  in  scripture  ;  that  God  is  more  constantly 
and  reverently  served  among  them  than  he  is  among  us;  that 
they  take  more  pains,  are  at  more  cost  and  trouble  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  which  they  think  is  an  instance  of  a  good  reli- 
gious mind,  and  will  be  most  secure  of  God's  acceptance. 

These  are,  I  think,  indeed,  the  most  that  they  do  urge  for 
themselves  in  this  point ;  and  there  is  something  of  appear- 
ance of  truth  in  all  this.  Most  of  these  instances  are  such  as 
may,  perhaps,  be  very  taking  at  first  sight  with  some  people, 
they  having  a  show  of  regularity,  strictness,  and  severity,  or 
else  of  being  proper  helps  and  assistances  of  devotion  ;  for 
men  are  wont  to  admire  any  thing  that  looks  odd  or  big,  espe- 
cially if  others  have  but  the  confidence  highly  to  praise  and 
extol  it.  But  if  we  examine  them,  we  shall  find  them  to  fall 
infinitely  short  of  such  specious  pretences ;  some  of  them  to  be 
unlawful,  and  those  that  arc  good  in  themselves  to  be  some 
way  or  other  spoiled  in  the  use  of  them  ;  always  they  err  in 
some  material  part  or  circumstance ;  and,  taken  all  together, 
they  have  nothing  in  them  which  evidence  any  true  devout 
temper,  either  designed  to  be  wrought  by  the  church,  or  actu- 
ally working  in  the  people  ;  much  less  do  they  bespeak  greater 
devotion  than  is  required  and  practised  in  our  church. 
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For  it  hath  been  well  observed  by  the  judicious  sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  that  tlie  church  of  Rome  hath  so  contrived  its  rules 
and  orders,  as  rather  to  comply  with,  and  fit  every  temper  and 
inclination,  good  or  bad,  than  to  work  any  real  good  effect  on 
any.  And  therefore,  as  it  hath  several  things  which  openly 
agree  with,  and  please  the  profane  and  debauched;  so  it  must 
be  granted,  that  it  hath  somewhat  also  to  suit  with,  and  gratify 
the  melancholy  temper,  where  the  devoutly  disposed  may  find 
somewhat  an  agreeable  retreat  ;  and  therefore  one  would  be 
apt  to  suspect  that  the  most  strict  and  severe  of  their  orders 
were  kept  up  rather  out  of  a  politic  end,  to  please  and  quiet 
the  people,  than  really  to  advance  true  piety  to  God  and  de- 
votion. But  however,  it  is  plain,  that  taking  the  whole  frame 
of  that  church  together,  it  doth  not  design  to  promote  serious 
and  true  devotion,  but  only  to  make  a  noise  and  to  appear  so 
to  do.  For  when  I  see  the  same  church,  though  sometimes 
seeming  to  countenance  the  utmost  severity  as  necessary,  yet 
at  other  times  to  give  all  liberty,  and  let  the  reins  loose  to  all 
kind  of  debauchery,  I  have  just  reason  to  fear  they  are  not  in 
earnest  for  religion ;  for  all  such  irregular  heats  are  a  sign  of 
bad  principles,  or  a  distempered  constitution.  Just  as  if  I 
should  see  the  same  person  sometimes  desperately  dissolute  and 
debauched,  and  at  other  times  intolerably  strict  and  severe, 
and  this  interchangeably  and  often,  I  shall  much  question  his 
strictness,  whether  it  be  sincere:  if  his  sense  of  piety  were  real, 
it  would  be  more  lasting  and  uniform  ;  and  therefore,  without 
breach  of  charity,  I  think  1  may  look  on  him  in  his  greatest 
severitv,  rather  to  act  a  part  on  a  stage,  and  to  serve  a  present 
turn  and  occasion,  than  to  be  really  in  his  mind  what  such 
strictness  would  represent  him.  And  therefore  whatever  true 
devotion  is  in  any  of  that  communion,  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  somewhat  else,  rather  than  to  the  constitution  of  that 
church  :  for  even  those  tilings  which  they  are  used  to  boast 
most  of,  which  I  iiave  mentioned  already,  wc  shall  casilv  find 
to  have  little  that  is  truly  commendable,  much  that  is  greatly 
fjiulty  in  them  ;  and  if  their  best  things  are  no  better,  what  are 
their  worst !  If  the  subject  of  their  glory  is  shameful,  what 
will  become  of  the  rest  I 

2.  And  therefore  I  will  now  shew  what  we  have  justly  to 
except  against  their  forementioned  pretences  to  devotion. 
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1.  As  for  iiionkerv  in  general,  wliicli  they  boast  so  much  of, 
calling  it  status  pctfcctionis  et  rcligiosus,  as  if  besides  tiie  state 
of  men  in  holy  orders,  that  were  a  state  of  perfection,  and 
nothing  else  wortliy  the  name  of  religious.  We  confess,  that 
scarcely  as  to  any  thing  concerning  the  externals  of  religion, 
doth  the  church  of  England  distinguish  itself  from  the  Romish 
church  so  much,  as  that  there  is  not  any  provision  made,  or  so 
much  as  a  supposition  of  such  monasteries,  or  religious  houses, 
or  public  places  of  retirement  for  devout  people,  as  they  arc 
called,  being  again  ever  settled  among  us.  For  though  we  are 
not  so  rash  as  utterly  to  abhor  and  throw  away  every  thing  that 
at  any  time  had  been  abused  to  superstition,  yet  we  are  very 
well  contented  that  monasteries  should  never  be  rebuilt  among 
us.  For  we  do  not  look  on  the  life  of  monks  as  any  great  help 
to  devotion,  or  an  instance  of  true  religion  prevailing  where 
they  are  found,  much  less  that  they  are  necessary  in  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

For  it  is  evident  that  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the  church 
did  not  know  any  thing  of  them :  almost  three  centuries 
passed  without  any  mention  of  them  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Antony  and  Paul  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  being  taken 
notice  of  as  the  first  of  that  way.  We  read  indeed  of  some 
that  did  lead  a  more  than  ordinary  severe  course,  and  denied 
themselves  much  of  the  (perhaps)  lawful  pleasures  of  this  life, 
in  respect  to  religion  and  the  other  life ;  but  these  were  not 
monks,  or  the  modern  ascetics ;  though  it  hath  been  the  way 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  more  instances  than  this,  to  impose 
some  new  thing  on  the  world,  upon  the  reputation  of  some 
good  and  reverend  old  name;  for  the  lives  of  the  ancient 
ascetics,  or  mortified  men,  differed  much  from  the  present 
monks  of  the  church  of  Rome.  We  find  not  that  they  en- 
gaged themselves  in  a  solemn  vow,  distinct  from,  or  above  that 
of  their  baptism.  For  whatever  their  general  course  of  life 
was,  they  would  take  the  liberty  to  break  their  rule  sometimes 
in  order  to  extraordinary  charity,  or  when  an  occasion  offered 
itself  of  doing  more  good,  as  is  recorded  particulai'ly  concern- 
ing Spyridon,  a  bishop  in  Cyprus.  Nor  do  we  find  that  they 
always  continued  in  the  same  state  of  life;  but  took  such  a 
severe  course  on  themselves  at  some  particular  times,  and  on 
some  special  occasions,  (as  the  Nazarites  of  old  did,)  to  hum- 
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ble,  and  bring  their  bodies  under,  and  as  St.  Paul  advisetli  the 
married ;  but  not  to  continue  always  so,  lest  Satan  should 
tempt  them  ;  and  they  reckoned  it  an  higher  degree  praise- 
worthy for  every  act  of  mortification  to  be  voluntary,  than 
that  they  should  once  for  all  force  themselves  to  it ;  and  there- 
fore still  retained  a  power  to  themselves,  and  did  vary  from 
this  method  sometimes,  and  on  occasion  would  indulge  them- 
selves a  greater,  though  still  a  lawful  liberty.  They  took  not 
on  them  the  vow  of  poverty,  nor  placed  perfection  in  beggary, 
but  reckoned  every  creature  of  God  to  be  good  ;  and  even  the 
outward  good  things  of  this  life  to  be  the  fftft  and  grace  of 
God,  if  they  be  well  employed,  according  to  1  Pet.  iv.  10,  and 
remembered  that  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  Actsxx.  35, 
It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  7-eceive.  Nor  did  they  vow 
what  the  church  of  Rome  now  caWscIiastiti/,  but  reckoned  them- 
selves as  chaste  in  wedlock  ;  and  as  for  obedience,  the  third 
part  of  the  monks'  vow,  they  thought  it  sufficient  to  obey  the 
commands  of  God,  and  knew  not  of  any  other  obedience  due 
from  them,  but  only  to  their  governors  in  church  and  state, 
whose  lawful  commands  they  reckoned  themselves  obliged  to, 
in  order  to  the  more  regular  administration  of  affairs,  and  the 
more  peaceable  government  of  the  world  ;  much  less  had  thev 
any  distinct  rules  to  be  set  up  in  competition  with  the  laws  of 
God,  and  urged  as  necessary  to  salvation,  making  even  tht' 
commandments  of  God  of  none  effect,  as  many  of  the  monks' 
rules  apparently  do,  as  might  be  easily  made  to  appear.  Such 
religious  men  as  these  there  were  in  the  first  ages,  who  prac- 
tised a  stricter  devotion  than  others,  that  God's  name  might 
be  the  more  hallowed  by  them,  the  more  it  was  profaned  by 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  who  were  more  than  ordinary  instant 
and  constant  in  prayers  for  a  blessing  on  the  church  and  state, 
of  which  they  were  members ;  and  by  the  strictness  and  seve- 
rity of  their  lives,  made  some  amends  for  the  negligence  and 
viciousness  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

And  many  such  as  these,  we  doubt  not,  arc  now  among  us, 
who  yet  utterly  dislike  the  popish  monkery.  And  if  by  the 
monastic  life  all  this  were  done,  and  nothing  else  designed,  it 
were  justly  to  be  commended  :  for  let  men  deny  themselves  as 
much  as  they  will,  and  u.se  their  Christian  liberty  to  the 
restraint  of  themselves  by  a  vohmlary  self-denial  and  mortifi- 
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cation,  to  keep  their  bodies  under,  and  thereby  get  a  better 
tcnijKT  of  niinil.  Hut  all  this  will  not  suffice  in  the  church  of 
Home  ;  for  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  live  so  strict  and  holy 
a  life,  unless  he  enter  into  a  vow  particularly  to  this  purpose. 
Nay,  though  a  man  do  take  on  him  all  these  vows  of  chastity, 
j)overty,  and  obedience ;  and  though  they  be  made  to  his  bishop 
or  confessor,  who  one  would  think  were  the  properest  persons 
in  the  case,  yet  still  it  is  not  sufficient ;  he  cannot  be  said  to  be 
in  this  religious  state,  unless  he  vow  obedience  to  another  kind 
of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  So  that  it  is  neither  the  living  so 
strictly,  nor  vowing  to  live  strictly,  as  the  most  severe  monks; 
but  it  is  their  being  of  a  particular  order,  and  living  under 
such  and  such  rules,  that  is  so  meritorious;  so  that  by  monkery 
indeed  monkery  is  encouraged,  and  some  politic  and  secular 
designs  answered  ;  but  the  advancement  of  piety  and  devotion 
is  not  principally  designed  or  intended.  But  to  discourse  more 
distinctly  of  it : 

In  a  monastic  life  these  three  things  are  especially  re- 
markable ; 

First,  The  secluded,  and  perhaps  eremitical  way  of  living 
which  they  lead. 

Secondly,  The  constancy  and  regularity  of  devotions  prac- 
tised there. 

Thirdly,  The  severity  of  their  rules,  and  austerity  of  their 
lives. 

But  I  must  needs  say,  that  there  is  little  of  true  devotion, 
that  I  can  discover,  in  any  of  these. 

First,  Their  being  shut  up  from  the  world,  or  living  in 
deserts,  is  no  very  proper  instance  of  their  devotion,  or  agree- 
able to  the  design  of  Christianity. 

For  a  man  should  converse  in  the  world,  else  he  cannot  so 
well  imdersland  it,  what  is  amiss,  or  wanting  in  it,  nor  how 
even  to  aj)ply  and  place  the  emphasis  of  his  prayers. 

A  man  that  lives  in  a  wilderness,  or  shut  up  always  in  a 
monastery,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  keep  himself  free  from 
the  tiefilcments  of  the  world  ;  but  yet  it  nuist  be  looked  on  as 
much  more  noble  and  commendable  to  converse  in  the  world, 
and  yet  to  avoid  the  pollution  of  it. 

And  though  by  such  a  secluded  life  lie  may  escape  one  kind 
of  temptation,  yet  still  he  will   be  at  least  as  liable  to  the  two 
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otiiers,  that  arise  from  tlio  Devil,  or  liis  own  flesh  and  temper, 
as  ever.  And  if  he  avoid  some  sins,  yet  still  he  will  be  more 
subject  to  others,  sourness,  nioroseness,  melancholy,  censo- 
riousness,  spiritual  pride,  and  other  sins  of  as  high  a  nature  as 
those,  which  by  being  shut  up  from  the  world,  he  pretends  to 
avoid.  And  yet  such  as  these  are  generally  legible  and  ob- 
servable in  the  very  looks,  conversation,  and  carriage  of  monks 
and  hermits. 

Indeed  retiredness  sometimes  is  an  excellent  help  to  the 
mind,  by  giving  it  time  to  recollect  itself,  and  to  reflect  on 
its  former  miscarriages,  and  the  better  to  prepare  itself  for  its 
future  encounters  in  the  world.  But  a  man  m.iv  exceed  in  the 
measures  and  degrees  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  conveniences 
and  lawful  enjoyments;  and  so  it  may  become  a  snare  and  an 
evil  to  him;  for  the  mind  will  naturally  be  as  much  tired  with 
solitude  as  with  business.  Besides,  that  the  Devil  is  always 
most  busy  when  men  are  idle ;  and  diversion  and  recreation  is 
as  necessary  to  most  tempers,  as  health  and  cheerfulness  are  ; 
and  fits  a  man  even  for  the  duties  of  religion.  For  the  keep- 
ing the  mind  in  a  constant  bent,  though  of  devotion,  will  in  a 
short  time  weaken  its  spring  and  dull  its  edge  ;  and  the  acts 
of  devotion,  in  such  a  mind,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  rather  a 
formal  piece  of  drudgery,  than  a  reasonable  service.  And. 
though  we  should  grant,  that  by  being  confined  to  a  monastery 
a  man  might  better  escape  the  defilements  of  any  kind  of  sin ; 
yet  it  must  be  grantetl,  that  he  cannot  be  in  so  nuich  capacity 
of  doing  good  in  the  world,  as  if  he  conversed  freely  with  it: 
and  Sozomen  a  quotes  it  as  a  most  remarkable  saving  of  some  of 
the  first  monks,  that  he  that  abstains  from  evil,  but  doth  no 
good,  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  very  bad  man  ;  and  so  the  com- 
mands of  scripture  enjoin  us  to  take  care  to  do  good  as  well  as 
abstain  from  evil,  else  we  shall  be  reckoned  among  the  un- 
profitable servants.  We  are  sure  that  public  service  ought  to 
be  preferred  before  private,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
men  being  more  advanced  by  it ;  and  therefore,  though  that 
man  that  lives  in  a  wililerncss,  and  serves  God  there  when  he 
is  forced  to  it  by  persecution,  may  hope  for  a  blessing,  though 
he  be  alone,  and  neither  worshippeth  God  in  public,  nor  gives 
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a  good  cxain|)lc  to  tlic  world  ;  yet  he  that  runs  into  a  wilder- 
ness to  be  wondered  at  and  admired,  and  neglects  the  ordinary 
and  most  useful  way  of  serving  God,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  he  hath  his  reicard.  At  least,  how  far  soever  it  may 
please  Got!  to  pardon  his  blind  zeal  anil  want  of  discretion,  yet 
certainly  this  example  of  his  ought  not  to  be  recommended  to 
all  as  a  rule  for  them  to  walk  l)y.  The  first  monks,  wc  grant, 
were  very  go<xl  and  jiious  men,  and  were  compelled  to  forsake 
their  liouses  and  live  in  solitude;  but  it  is  very  unreasonable 
to  make  their  manner  of  life  a  pattern  to  be  followed  in  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  ages  of  the  church.  For  this  would  be  to 
shew  ourselves  insensible  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  us,  in 
giving  us  the  liberty  of  serving  him  freely  and  openly,  and 
that  wc  dare  profess  our  religion  without  fear  of  losing  our 
lives.  And  for  the  same  reason  we  should  still  choose  to  cele- 
brate the  sacrament  in  an  upper  room,  because  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  his  holy  apostles  did  so;  and  should  have  our 
religious  assemblies  in  crypts  and  vaults  under  ground,  because 
the  first  Christians,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  persecution,  often 
durst  use  no  other. 

And  as  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life  is  no  proper  assist- 
ance or  expression  of  true  devotion,  was  not  known  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church,  and  afterwards  was  not  taken  up  of  choice 
but  by  necessity  ;  so  also  in  the  last  place  I  observe,  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  rules  of  living  which  are  given  us  by 
himself,  and  his  holy  apostles,  never  enjoin  or  suppose  any 
such  thing.  We  are  always  supposed  to  live  in  company  and 
society  ;  and  accordingly  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
apostles  are  adapted  to  the  common  cases  of  men,  and  the 
concerns  of  such  as  converse  freely  in  the  world.  And  there- 
fore I  must  needs  say,  that  it  hath  been  very  wisely  ordered, 
that  there  .should  be  new  and  distinct  rules  made  for  those  that 
delight  in  this  solitary  and  monastic  way  of  life;  for  they  are 
such  a  kind  of  men  as  the  gospel  of  Christ  hath  no  proper 
rules  for. 

Secondly,  And  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  as  little  true  devo- 
tion in  their  so  frequent  and  constant  ])rayers  enjoined  and 
practised  in  their  monasteries,  though  this  be  confessedly  what 
is  most  conunendable  in  their  way  of  life,  and  is  the  only  way 
by  which  they  themselves  can  pretend  to  do  any  good  in  the 
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world.     (If  I  except  those,  which  are  but  very  few,  that  work 
with  their  hands.) 

Praise  and  prayer  is  therefore  acceptable  with  God,  as  it  is 
in  tlie  voluntary  expression  of  our  souls,  a  freewill  offering 
and  sacrifice  which  we  offer  to  God,  in  consideration  of  his 
infinite  excellences  and  perfections  in  himself,  his  former  unde- 
served goodness  to  us,  and  our  liableness  to  him.  Now  the 
constant  prayers  used  in  their  monasteries,  in  more  particulars 
than  one,  come  short  of  that  true  devotion  due  from  men  to 
their  Maker.  For  first,  they  are,  as  much  as  can  be,  forced  on 
a  rational  being,  and  on  that  account  must  needs  lose  much  of 
their  worth  and  acccptableness.  The  monks  are  obliged,  by 
the  rules  of  their  several  orders,  to  say  such  and  such  prayers, 
and  just  at  such  and  such  times,  whatever  devotion  or  intention 
of  mind  they  have ;  and  they  are  severely  punished  if  they  fail 
of  them.  Exactly  at  midnight,  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  so  verv  often,  and  at  so  very  unseasonable  times, 
that  many  have  confessed  this  strictness  of  their  devotions  to 
be  of  all  the  greatest  burden  of  their  lives ;  and  yet  tiiis  they 
must  do  in  imitation  of  some  holy  man  of  old,  who  is  recorded 
to  have  prayed  at  these  hours  ;  whereas  these  men's  devotions 
are  not  warm  enough  to  keep  them  awake  when  they  are  at 
prayer.  And  therefore  these  prayers  not  being  the  free  ema- 
nations of  their  own  mind,  methinks  the  praise  of  them  is  not 
so  much  due  to  the  monks  themselves  as  to  the  head  and 
founder  of  their  order,  who  obliged  them  to  such  rules. 

And  their  devotion  is  little  more  praiseworthy  than  that  of 
the  Jews  at  Avignon,  and  several  other  places,  who  are  once  in 
a  week  forced  to  go  to  church  and  hear  a  sermon,  (as  these 
monks  are,)  at  least  to  sit  there  whilst  a  sermon  is  preached, 
and  return  home  as  good  Christians  as  they  went  thither. 

But  then  they  are  not  only  thus  strictly  obliged  to  such 
hours  of  prayer,  for  that  were  somewhat  tolerable,  they  might 
possibly  be  intent  on  their  prayers  notwithstanding;  but  they 
are  at  the  same  time  taught,  that  they  need  only  sav  the  words 
with  their  mouths,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  their  mind 
should  go  along  \\\\\\  them  ;  and  this,  together  with  tlie  other, 
must  needs  spoil  all  true  devotion.  'I'he  fre(]uency  and  un- 
seasonableness  of  their  pravers  will  make  it  verv  difiicult  for 
them  to  attend  as  they  ought,  and  tlieir  doctrine  concerning 
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the  no-neccssity  of  attention  at  prayers  will  certainly  make 
tliem  to  yield  to  these  difficulties  ;  and  so  there  may  be  abund- 
ance of  words  said,  but  no  devotion  performed. 

Besides  all  this,  they  have  a  way  of  being  eased  of  this 
trouble  of  the  prayers  ;  for,  according  to  their  casuists,  it  is 
allowable  for  a  n)an  to  get  or  hire  another  to  say  his  prayers 
for  him.  At  least  he  may  be  dispensed  with  by  his  superior, 
and  this  dispensation  is  g<K)d,  whether  there  be  a  just  reason  or 
occasion  for  it  or  no,  according  to  an  excellent  maxim  of  theirs, 
Noil  ad  vidurem,  sed  adjust'diam  /■equiritur  causa. 

And  if  after  all  this  men  still  will  be  more  than  they  need 
strict  in  their  prayers,  according  to  the  rules  of  their  orders, 
they  almost  constantly  offend  in  the  end  and  design  of  their 
devotions.  For  they  do  them  not  so  much  to  benefit  the 
world,  or  work  themselves  up  to  a  better  temper  of  mind,  but 
to  perform  a  task  im|X)scd  on  them,  and  which  they  have 
vowed  to  perform,  or  especially  to  merit  by  their  works  ;  for 
they  do  not  so  much  as  pretend  that  this  strictness  in  devotion 
is  aI)solutely  necessary  for  their  salvation,  (for  else  why  do 
they  not  enjoin  it  to  all,  seeing  all  have  the  same  need  of  salva- 
tion ?)  and  therefore  the  sole  end  of  all  this  strictness  and  con- 
stancy in  prayers  is  only  to  get  heaven  for  others.  Which 
opinion,  besides  that  it  will  mightily  discourage  men  of  an  or- 
dinary charity  from  being  very  intent  on  what  they  do,  when 
they  arc  sensible  they  labour  only  for  another,  it  counte- 
nanceth  also  a  false  and  dangerous  doctrine  concerning  the 
merit  of  good  works,  and  encourageth  all  vicious  practices  in 
other  men,  who  will  hope  to  be  saved,  though  not  by  their 
own  prayers,  yet  by  the  prayers  of  these  holy  monks  said  for 
them. 

So  that  on  many  accounts  there  is  little  of  true  devotion  to 
be  found  in  that  constant  course  of  prayers  said  so  regularly 
by  the  monks  and  hermits,  not  to  mention  several  other  jiar- 
ticidars  concerning  the  frame  and  language  of  their  prayers, 
the  object  or  persons  worshipped  or  prayed  to,  the  persons 
prayed  for,  and  the  like,  which  I  may  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion afterwards ;  which  being  put  together,  do  abundantly 
shew  the  impropriety  and  the  worthlessncss  of  such  devotions. 

Thirdly,  And  as  to  the  austerities  of  the  lives  of  their 
monks  and  nuns,  the  punishments  which  they  inflict  on  them- 
g2 
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selves,  as  they  profess,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  by  coarse  and 
uneasy  garments,  scanty  food  and  fare,  long  and  tedious 
watcliings,  frequent  and  cruel  whippings  and  lashings,  and 
other  such  coarse  and  harsh  treatments,  which  thev  use  to- 
wards their  own  bodies,  I  confess  I  pitv  them,  but  can  discern 
little  or  no  true  Christian  devotion  in  them. 

For  ail  severity  to  our  bodies  is  not  devotion,  or  any  part  of 
that  self  denial  which  the  gospel  requires;  nor  is  this  of  theirs, 
though  thev  pretend  it  to  be  for  the  sake  of  religion  ;  but  their 
insisting  so  strictly  on  it,  and  valuing  themselves  so  much  on  it, 
is  of  very  bad  consequence  to  religion. 

All  punishment  which  men  inflict  on  themselves  is  not  re- 
ligion, nor  conuncndablc,  nor  is  the  patient  bearing  of  it  always 
a  sign  of  a  true  Christian  temper.  Christ  liath  nowhere  told 
us  that  he  that  can  fast  longest,  or  endure  most  lashes,  is 
the  best  man  ;  but  he  that  governeth  himself  and  his  life  best. 
We  have  strange  instances  of  this  insensibleness  of  pain  in 
many  of  the  worst  principles  and  most  profligate  consciences : 
the  Devil  hath  his  martyrs  as  well  as  G(xl ;  and  if  the  volun- 
tarily inflicting  punishment  on  themselves  be  a  sign  of  de- 
votion, the  priests  of  Baal,  1  Kings  xviii,  must  have  been  a 
very  devout  generation  of  men.  Therefore  it  is  not  any  reli- 
gious commendation  of  a  man  that  he  can  stoutly  whip  or  lash 
himself,  or  bear  it  from  another  without  flinching.  Such  a 
man  might  have  made  a  good  gladiator,  but  seems  not  so  well 
qualified  for  a  Christian. 

Nor  is  all  punishment  which  men  inflict  on  themselves,  and 
say  they  do  it  for  the  sake  of  God  and  religion,  always  a  sign 
of  true  devotion  :  for  in  other  cases  it  is  not  men's  saying  that 
they  design  well  which  will  niakctheir  actions  acceptable  with 
God  ;  but  it  is  their  doing  what  he  hath  commanded,  and  for 
the  ends  which  he  designed  and  intended,  with  which  he  is  well 
pleased.  And  it  too  often  happens,  that  men  do  actions  having 
a  show  of  sanctity  and  of  great  self-denial,  which  yet  are  received 
by  God  only  with  a — Who  hath  required  this  at  j/mir  Imndsf 

Self-denial  indeed  is  commanded  in  scripture,  and  is  neces- 
sary also  to  many  and  excellent  jmrposcs,  to  subdue  a  man's 
passions  antl  affiftions,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  himself;  to  put  a  man  in  mind  of  leaving  the  plea- 
sant things  of  this  world,  sensibly  to  afl'ect  him  with  the  con- 
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dition  of  those  that  are  in  misery,  and  always  want  them,  and 
to  inure  him  to  bear  patiently  the  adverse  things,  or  whatever 
it  shall  please  God  to  lav  ii|)on  him.  It  is  necessary  that  a 
man  should  have  a  mind  always  ready  and  prepared  to  lose 
all  for  Christ ;  and  therefore  he  ought  often  to  deny  himself 
somewhat  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  that  he  may  give  full  proof 
to  himself  that  his  mind  is  affected  as  it  ought  to  be  :  and  by 
voluntary  acts  of  this  nature  he  preserves  a  power  over  him- 
self, and  is  much  the  more  fitted  for  all  the  accidents  of  life, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  devotion. 

But  let  a  man  have  a  care  that  he  keep  within  due  bounds : 
lie  may  exceed  and  transgress  both  in  the  measure  and  in  the 
end  and  design  of  such  mortification.  He  exceeds  in  the  mea- 
sure of  it,  when  he  inflicts  such  severity  on  himself  as  shall 
render  him  unfit  for  the  service  of  God,  and  useless  in  his 
j)lace.  God  delights  not  in  the  ])unisliment  of  his  creatures, 
but  desires  their  good  here  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  their 
greater  good  hereafter.  And  though  he  requires  self-denial 
of  us,  it  is  only  in  such  a  measure  as  is  for  our  good,  in  order 
to  the  bettering  of  our  temper,  and  to  cut  off  the  occasions  of 
sin  in  us.  And  therefore  it  is  a  great  fault  in  any  man  on  this 
pretence  to  render  his  life  so  uneasy  to  himself  as  that  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  serve  God  contentedly,  cheerfully,  and  without 
distraction ;  as  a  man  may  be  to  blame  also  for  his  charity,  when 
without  a  just  occasion  he  throws  or  gives  away  all  :  for  if  this 
course  were  allowed  or  followed,  the  worse  people,  and  they 
that  know  least  how  to  use  an  estate  well,  would  be  the  richest, 
and  owners  of  all,  and  the  only  persons  in  authority  and 
power. 

And  he  transgresseth  also  in  the  end  and  design  of  such 
severity,  when  he  j)retends  to  merit  by  it,  and  hopes  to  buy 
iieaven  (which  is  the  gift  of  God)  with  a  few  lashes  or  a  little 
money. 

And  I  have  too  much  reason  to  undervalue  and  dislike  the 
severity  of  the  monks  on  both  these  accounts.  They  often 
tie  themselves  up  to  such  degrees  of  strictness  as  are  above  the 
measures  of  a  man,  and  conseijiiently  not  to  the  purpose  of 
religion  and  devotion.  And  they  always  design  to  ])urchase 
heaven  for  themselves  or  others  by  the  merits  of  such  sufl'er- 
ings;  at  the  same  time  undervaluing  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
g3 
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and  overvaluing  their  own;  and  yet  making  them  of  less  worth 
in  God's  esteem,  than  else  they  would  be,  by  their  own  setting 
so  high  a  price  upon  them. 

And  besides  all  this,  their  insisting  so  strictly  on  these  pieces 
of  austerity,  and  placing  such  religion  and  perfection  in  them, 
is  of  very  ill  consequence  to  other  purposes. 

It  makes  men  to  acquiesce  in  the  means  as  the  end,  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  having  performed  their  fasts,  their  num- 
ber of  prayers  and  lashes,  without  ever  aiming  at  any  reforma- 
tion and  change  of  temper  and  practices ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  in  itself,  or  more  contrary  to  the  design  of 
Christianity. 

It  makes  men  also  to  esteem  this  or  that  kind  of  meat  and 
drink,  condition  or  course  of  life,  to  Ix;  unlawful  or  sinful, 
which  really  is  not ;  which  doth  much  harm  even  to  religion  : 
for  it  disparageth  God's  creation,  and  brings  an  evil  report 
upon  the  land.  It  necessarily  makes  men  querulous  and  cen- 
sorious ;  and  is  the  very  thing  which  our  Saviour  took  such 
pains  to  correct,  and  did  so  often  rebuke  the  Pharisees  of  his 
time  for. 

And  this  extraordinary  pretence  to  severity  brings  the  per- 
sons of  such  men  into  esteem,  whatever  their  principles, 
opinions,  and  practices  otherwise  are,  and  so  injures  religion. 
For  so  ecclesiastical  history  tells  us,  that  those  heretics  that 
have  most  hurt  the  church,  were  such  kind  of  pretended  mor- 
tified men  as  Montanus,  Pelagius,  Sec.  So  that  -wliat  do  these 
more  than  others  ?     Do  not  evmi  the  publicans  so  ? 

And  therefore,  however  praiseworthy  the  monastic  life  may 
have  been  formerly,  and  whatever  giwd  may  have  boen  done 
by  some  of  that  order,  yet  this  is  no  plea  for  the  monks  at  this 
time;  for  the  ancients  were  very  instrumental  in  converting 
many  to  Christianity,  but  these  only  live  on  the  spoil  of  Chris- 
tians  already  made  so.  And  considering  the  ])resent  jx)stureof 
affairs  in  the  world,  this  monkish  way  of  living  is  very  improper, 
and  the  abuses  that  are  made  of  it  in  the  church  of  Rome  are 
jilainly  intolerable,  where  men  are  taught  to  place  religion  in  a 
certain  way  anil  trade  of  life,  rather  than  in  a  truly  Christian 
conversation.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  reli- 
gion for  men  to  be  made  to  believe,  that  the  living  or  dying  in 
the  habit  of  this  or  that  severe  order  of  monks  will  iiave  an 
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influence  on  the  soul,  and  give  it  a  better  title  to  heaven.  And 
yet  it  is  too  notorious  that  these  things  are  confidently  taught 
and  believed  among  them. 

In  short,  let  men  deny  themselves  as  much  as  they  will,  for 
the  Sitke  of  God  and  of  religion,  to  humble  themselves  for  their 
sins,  and  to  keep  their  bodies  and  passions  under ;  let  them 
use  their  Christian  liberty  to  the  restraint  of  themselves,  by  a 
voluntary  self-denial,  as  far  as  they  find  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient ;  but  for  this  to  be  brought  into  a  trade  is  the  most 
preposterous  thing  in  the  world :  especially  let  them  have  a 
care  of  censuring  and  judging  others,  who  tread  not  exactly 
in  their  steps,  or  of  overvaluing  themselves  on  account  of  this 
severe  and  strict  course  of  life.  For  it  is  evident  that  for 
the  most  part  it  is  not  religion  brings  them  thither,  or  any 
extraordinary  love  of  devotion,  but  their  parents  send  them 
thither  as  a  pretty  cheap  way  of  providing  for  their  younger 
children,  that  so  they  may  be  able  the  more  honourably  to 
dispose  of  the  rest  agreeably  to  the  grandeur  of  the  family. 
Therefore,  if  they  will  commend  the  institution  of  monasteries 
as  a  good  and  frugal  way  of  breeding  up  of  youth,  or  of  pro- 
viding for  a  spare  child  or  two,  let  them  do  what  they  will. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  suffered  that  when  they  serve  especially  or 
only  to  such  politic  ends,  yet  that  they  should  be  boasted  of  as 
the  best,  or  only  Christian  and  religious  way  of  life,  as  if  the 
persons  in  them  were  the  only  religious,  and  all  others  secular, 
and  in  some  measure  profane. 

Besides,  it  is  very  unreasonable  for  persons  to  be  shut  up  in 
monasteries,  so  as  they  are,  when  they  are  young,  and  before 
they  can  have  fully  considered  what  tem|)tations  they  may 
have,  or  how  they  shall  be  able  to  bear  and  withstand  them  ; 
and  yet  if  they  have  but  once,  though  of  a  sudden,  through 
their  own  melancholy,  or  the  insinuation  of  others,  taken  the 
vow  on  themselves,  there  is  ordinarily  no  revoking  or  drawing 
back  for  ever. 

It  is  very  cruel  also  for  persons  to  be  put  there  without  any 
consideration  of  their  several  tempers  and  circumstances.  For 
instead  of  benefiting  the  public,  which  they  pretend,  it  rob- 
beth  the  world  of  many  an  one  that  would  have  been  useful  to 
it  in  an  active  life  and  station.  And  some  by  their  tempers  do 
not  need  such  mortification,  as  the  melancholy  and  dejected. 
G  4 
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Others  cannot  bear  the  strictness  and  confinement,  the  weak 
and  sickly.  And  now  to  force  this  same  course  of  life  on  all, 
or  such  a  number  of  men,  indifferently,  is  like  the  cruelty  of 
that  tyrant  that  would  make  all  men  of  the  same  length  :  and 
the  best  that  can  be  said  in  the  case  is,  that  the  persons  who 
thus  confine  and  shut  up  their  children  and  relations,  arc  like 
to  the  persecutors,  who  in  like  manner  shut  up  St.  Cvprian; 
which  certainly  was  cruelty  in  them,  though  by  so  doing  they 
gave  him  a  greater  opportunity  for  private  devotion.  So  that 
in  truth  I  look  on  the  monasteries,  as  they  are  now  ordered, 
to  be  rather  a  kind  of  prisons  and  places  of  punishment,  than 
convenient  places  of  retirement,  in  order  to  the  freer  and  more 
undisturbed  exercise  of  religion  and  devotion.  And  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  church  of  Rome  herself,  whatever  she  pre- 
tends, really  thinks  so  of  them  :  for  the  worst  punishment  that 
she  inflicts  on  a  priest,  for  one  of  the  worst  of  offences,  viz.  for 
his  violating  the  seal  of  confession,  is,  that  he  shall  be  con- 
demned to  be  shut  up  in  a  monastery ;  and  I  dare  say  that  he 
and  I  agree  in  thinking  that  to  be  a  severe  punishment,  rather 
than  an  help  to  devotion. 

Secondly,  And  if  the  multitude  of  monasteries  in  the  church 
of  Rome  is  no  certain  sign  of  devotion  flourishing  among  them, 
they  have  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  works  of  charity  :  for 
it  is  most  plain,  that  the  biggest  part  of  their  charity  is  turned 
this  way,  to  the  building  and  endowing  monasteries,  and  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  monastic  way  of  living. 

But  besides  this,  though  I  am  very  loath  to  find  fault  with 
any  pretence  to  charity,  yet  I  have  too  much  reason,  on  many 
accounts,  to  think  very  meanly  of  all  that  which  is  practised 
in  the  church  of  Rome  :  for  whatever  hath  been  given  to  that 
church  under  the  name  of  charitv,  and  is  now  enjoyed  by 
it,  hath,  for  the  most  part,  been  ill  gotten,  and  is  as  ill  cm- 
ployed. 

And  here  I  will  not  treat  of  the  temporal  jxiwer  of  the  jxipe 
himself,  and  of  the  several  jirincijwlities  which  he  stands  jh>s- 
sessed  of  i"n  Italy  and  France;  for  they  cannot  l)e  ranged 
under  the  hcail  of  charity,  according  to  my  acceptation  of  the 
word ;  thougli  it  might  be  easily  made  to  apju-ar,  that  they 
have  generally  been  gotten  bv  unjust  and  unlawful,  or  at  best 
by  iiarsh  and  cruel  means,  and  such  as  one  would  not  expect 
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from  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  But  I  concern  myself  with 
smaller  and  more  private  benefactions  anil  gifts,  thoufrii  these 
are  so  considerable,  that  generally  a  tliird  part,  often  half,  the 
lands  of  a  country  are  the  pro|)ricty  of  the  church.  Now  all 
this  is  gotten  chiefly  from  men  that  are  dying,  who  can  keep 
their  riches  no  longer,  and  therefore  who  do  not  so  much  give 
this  from  themselves,  as  from  their  heirs;  and  is  especially,  as 
it  were,  to  buy  heaven ;  and  a  man  must  have  a  most  despi- 
cable esteem  of  heaven,  who  will  not  give  all  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  when  he  can  no  longer  use  or  enjoy  them,  for  the 
purchase  of  it:  and  what  is  given  from  so  bad  a  principle,  is 
commonly  applied  to  as  bad  a  purpose.  It  is  a  common  ob- 
servation, that  in  all  the  popish  countries  the  poor  are  the  most 
miserable  in  the  world  ;  and  their  secular  priests  too  are  gene- 
rally in  a  sad  condition,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  riches  of 
that  church  :  and  so  the  regulars  only  have  any  considerable 
advantage  by  them ;  and  they  also,  as  it  were,  club  together 
to  set  up  one  great  man  as  cardinal  or  head  of  their  order,  in 
mighty  pomp  and  state ;  and  heap  riches  and  preferments  on 
him  till  he  can  hardly  bear  them.  So  that  one  can  scarcely 
suppose  so  great  riches,  as  that  church  is  in  common  endowed 
with,  to  be  gotten  into  fewer  hands,  or  do  less  good  than  it 
doth  amongst  them.  Let  them  not  therefore  boast  of  their 
charity,  whilst,  amidst  so  great  plenty,  they  suffer  the  poor  to 
want  so  extremely  ;  and  yet,  to  make  a  show,  build  a  fine  hos- 
pita  in  two  or  three  of  their  chief  towns:  for  perhaps  nowhere 
in  the  world  do  the  rich  more  exalt  themselves,  and  tyrannize 
over  the  poor ;  nowhere  is  there  a  greater  inequality  of  con- 
ditions; nowhere  is  there  so  much  given  to  the  church  and 
charity ;  and  nowhere  is  the  estate  of  the  church  engrossed 
into  so  few  hands,  to  maintain  grandeur,  rather  than  to  be  a 
relief  to  poverty.  For  the  cardinals,  above  seventy  in  number, 
are  maintained  out  of  the  church  revenues,  and  yet  are  by 
their  creation  e(jual  to  kings,  and  superior  to  princes.  Now 
if  this  be  charity  to  have  a  prodigious  revenue  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  church  and  poor,  and  yet  to  employ  this  to  the 
luxury  of  a  few,  and  to  let  the  rest  perish,  I  will  acknowledge 
the  church  of  Home  to  be  the  most  charitable  church  in  the 
world.  And  if  it  be  said,  that  a  great  deal  indeed  hath  been 
given  to  good  and  truly  charitable  uses,  but  is  now  perhaps 
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misemployed ;  I  answer,  it  is  possible  it  may  be  so,  yet  still  I 
have  some  reason  to  question  it ;  for  their  doctrines  of  merit, 
and  of  buying  souls  out  of  purgatory,  &c.,  are  enough  to  spoil 
their  works  of  charity,  and  make  them  to  be  rather  esteemed 
a  bargain  of  sale,  than  a  free  gift.  And  yet  their  donations 
run  commonly  in  this  form :  "  I  give  this  to  such  a  monastery, 
for  the  good  of  my  soul,  or  of  the  souls  of  other  persons  de- 
ceased, or  for  the  honour  of  such  a  saint  ;*"  but  seldom  for  the 
good  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  and  support  of  true  piety 
and  religion,  or  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  God:  and  yet  in 
my  opinion,  such  as  these  are  the  only  ends  for  which  a  gift 
ought  to  be  esteemed  charitable,  or  will  be  accepted  by  God  as 
such. 

But  now,  on  the  other  side,  though  the  church  of  England 
own  not  either  purgatory,  or  any  other  of  their  pickpocket 
doctrines,  yet  charity,  urged  by  us  from  truly  Christian  prin- 
ciples, hath  had  more  force,  and  done  more  good,  than  all  their 
tricks  and  devices  put  together:  for  so  Dr.  Willct  hath  in  part 
shewn;  and  it  might  be  more  fully  demonstrated,  that  in  tliese 
last  120  or  130  years,  since  the  settling  of  the  reformation 
among  us,  there  hath  been  more  and  greater  churches,  schools, 
and  hospitals  built  and  endowed,  better  provision  made  for  the 
poor,  more  and  better  care  taken,  not  onlv  for  the  maintenance, 
but  especially  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  meaner 
sort  of  people ;  in  short,  all  parts  of  charity  more  fully  exer- 
cised, than  can  be  shewn  in  any  the  like  number  of  years  since 
Christianity  came  into  this  country.  Indeed  the  general  strain 
of  our  j)eople's  charity  runs  to  the  doing  more  good,  and  is 
more  properly  expressed  than  theirs  is.  The  papists  build 
monasteries,  in  wiiich  provision  is  made  for  a  few  people  to  live 
in  idleness  and  luxury,  under  pretence  of  devotion  and  retire- 
ment :  ours  relieve  tiie  sick  and  needy,  (though  not  regulars,) 
and  think  it  better  charity  to  |)reserve  a  poor  family  from 
starving,  (of  which  so  many  thousands  ilie  in  popish  countries,) 
than  to  maintain  an  idle  monk  or  mm,  or  to  make  a  present 
to  the  Lady  at  Loretto,  or  offer  candles  and  tajiers  to  tlie  image 
or  .siiint  of  the  town  in  which  we  live.  We,  by  so  bestowing 
our  charity,  both  honour  Goil,  and  do  good  to  men.  Thev  do 
neither,  but  do  homage  to  a  saint  that  neither  knows  them,  nor 
receives  any  good  i)y  the  honour  which  they  give  him. 
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It  is  indeed  confessed,  that  our  churches  are  not  so  adorned 
as  they  ought  sonietimcs :  but  that  is  no  fault  of  our  cluirch, 
but  of  the  iniquity  of  tlie  times,  and  of  those  dissensions  which 
they  raise  among  us ;  but  generally  they  are  decently  grave, 
and  as  well  fitted  to  assist  a  devout  mind  without  distraction, 
as  can  be.  We  love  to  have  our  churches  neat  and  handsome, 
to  shew  we  do  not  grudge  whatever  may  be  required  to  make 
them,  in  some  measure,  fit  places  for  Divine  worship :  but  we 
see  not  any  necessity  of  having  them  so  splendidly  rich  and 
fine :  we  think  it  would  rather  divert  men''s  minds  from  the 
business  of  the  ])lace,  than  assist  them  in  the  duties  of  it. 

In  short,  in  no  part  of  charity  can  they  pretend  to  exceed 
us,  considering  our  circumstances,  unless  it  be  in  that  of  prayer 
for  the  dead,  when  they  hire  so  many  masses  to  be  said  for 
them ;  but  we  think  not  this  so  much  charity  to  the  person 
deceased,  as  to  the  priest ;  for  he  doubtless  receives  most  be- 
nefit from  it. 

Thirdly,  And  whatever  they  pretend,  the  great  number  of 
saints  canonized  and  commemorated  among  them  is  neither  a 
sign  of  the  good  state  and  condition  of  their  church,  nor  is 
their  keeping  so  many  holj'days  in  remembrance  of  them  any 
instance  of  true  devotion. 

As  for  many  of  the  saints  which  they  commemorate,  we  own 
as  well  as  they,  and  can  pretend  as  good  a  right  in  them  as 
they  can,  because  we  own  and  will  submit  to  whatever  can  be 
urged  from  them  ;  such  are  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  apostles, 
and  the  evangelists ;  and  after  them  also  the  bishops,  martyrs, 
and  confessors  in  the  primitive  church  :  but  we  confess  that  we 
have  not  the  same  esteem  of  many  whom  they  commemorate 
as  saints,  and  utterly  disallow  of  their  canonizing  or  sainting 
of  them  :  for  many  of  them  (I  believe)  never  had  any  being, 
but  in  the  fancy  of  these  saint-makers,  who  yet  are  conmiemo- 
rated  and  prayed  to  as  well  as  any  others.  Such  are  St.  Lon- 
ginus,  under  which  name  they  have  made  a  man  of  the  spear 
which  pierced  our  Savi()ur''s  blessed  body ;  St.  Almachius,  on 
Jan.  1,  which  only  comes  from  the  corrujJtion  of  Almanack ; 
St.  Amjihibalus,  who  was  only  St.  Alban's  cloke;  St.  Ursula, 
and  her  11,000  virgins,  of  whom  no  footsteps  can  be  found  in 
true  history.    Many  of  them,  I  fear,  had  bteii  better  that  they 
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had  never  been,  as  being  notoriously  vicious  and  scandalous  in 
their  lives.  And  others,  though  more  innocent,  vet,  if  we  be- 
lieve what  is  written  in  their  Uves,  were  so  prodigiously  ridicu- 
lous, that  a  wise  and  religious  man  would  be  ashamed  of  such 
company.  To  hear  men  in  an  ecstasv  of  devotion  to  talk  non- 
sense, or  to  preach  to  birds  and  beasts,  to  run  naked,  to  wan- 
der voluntarily  in  deserts,  &c.,  is  more  likely,  with  sober  men, 
to  bring  their  persons  and  actions  into  contempt  and  scorn, 
than  to  affect  them  with  any  quick  sense  of  religion ;  at  best, 
it  will  excite  men  only  to  that  ecstatical  and  enthusiastical  kind 
of  devotion  which  was  in  vogue  among  the  heathens,  whose 
priests  were  besides  themselves  when  they  spake  in  the  name  of 
their  gods,  and  their  most  celebrated  exercises  of  religion  were 
such  kind  of  irrational  actions;  but  there  is  nothing  of  this  at 
all  countenanced  under  Christianity:  for  the  gospel  would  make 
us  wise  as  well  as  devout ;  and  it  is  not  required  that  we  put 
off  the  man,  but  the  old  man  and  its  vices,  when  we  become 
Christians. 

And  though  we  are  sensible  of  many  among  us  that  have 
been  very  exemplary  for  virtue  and  piety,  and  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  their  salvation,  but  have  as  full  assurance  of  it,  at 
least,  as  they  have  of  their  saints ;  yet  we  are  very  shy  of  ca- 
nonizing or  sainting  of  them,  because  we  know  not  men's  hearts, 
nor  dare  we  to  presume  to  dispose  so  absolutely  of  heaven  as 
the  pope  doth.  We  thank  God  for  those  that  have  livctl  and 
died  well  among  us,  and  exhort  our  people  to  imitate  all  the 
gooil  which  shewed  itself  in  them ;  but  we  know  not  to  what 
purpose  canonization  is.  If  it  be  only  to  reconnnend  their 
virtues  to  example,  the  canonization  of  them  will  signify  no 
more  than  the  bare  history  of  their  good  lives,  faithfully  re- 
corded, would  do ;  but  if  it  be  in  ortler  to  praying  to  them,  we 
utterly  condemn  it.  And  it  is  too  plain  that  this  is  the  end  of 
their  being  canonized;  for  from  that  time  solemn  prayer  and 
invocation  is  allowed  and  offered  uj)  to  them.  And  this  I  be- 
lieve hath  been  an  occasion  of  their  falling  from  the  truth  of 
Christian  doctrine  as  well  as  practice :  for  they  taking  such  a 
man  to  be  a  sjiint,  think  themselves  obliged  to  follow  and  vin- 
dicate whatever  he  either  ilid  or  said  as  holy  and  true,  not  con- 
sidering that  the  best  of  mere  men  have  been  jruiltv  of  mistakes 
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and  imperfections ;  and  then  much  more  may  we  suspect  the 
judgment  and  understanding,  tlie  virtue  and  piety  of  many  of 
those  tliat  fill  up  the  bigger  part  of  the  Romish  calendar. 

And  for  the  same  reason  we  think  there  is  not  much  religion 
or  devotion  expressed  in  the  keeping  up  the  memory  of  such 
saints,  by  so  many  holydays  observed  among  them. 

If  they  commend  their  holydays  for  the  opportunities  af- 
forded in  them  of  serving  God  in  public,  we  have  such  conve- 
niences in  many  places  every  day. 

If  they  commend  them  as  days  set  apart  to  rest  and  idle- 
ness, we  are  not  altogether  of  their  mind ;  for  we  think  we 
have  as  many  as  our  poor  can  well  spare,  and  are  sure  that 
thev  have  more  holydays  than  their  poor  can  afford  to  observe : 
so  that  their  holydays  arc  no  advantage  to  any.  The  rich  need 
them  not ;  because  if  they  have  abilities,  they  may  be  idle  and 
luxurious  every  day :  but  they  are  a  great  evil  and  burden  to 
the  poor,  when  they  are  forced  to  lose  so  many  days  from  their 
work,  by  which  they  should  maintain  themselves  and  their  fa- 
milies. And  though  the  popes,  by  reason  of  this  cry  of  the 
poor,  have  been  prevailed  with  to  cut  ofi"  many  of  those  days 
of  idleness,  yet  still,  in  most  places,  the  number  of  them  is  in- 
tolerable. 

Fourthly,  As  for  images,  I  should  have  thought  it  more 
proper  to  range  them  among  the  hinderances  of  devotion,  did 
I  not  see  the  men  of  Rome  to  plead  earnestly  for  them,  as  helps 
and  assistances,  and  to  blame  us  for  not  using  them,  and  pay- 
ing no  respect  to  them. 

I  confess  myself  not  acute  enough  to  discern  how  they  can 
any  ways  advance  devotion :  for  their  paying  such  honour  and 
respect  to  them,  as  they  do  own  and  acknowledge,  must  needs 
be  a  great  distraction,  it  diverting  the  mind,  and  making  men 
sijcnd  their  religious  reverence  on  that  which  is  exposed  to 
their  view  :  but  their  paying  such  worship  to  them  as  they  do 
pay,  but  are  ashamed  to  own,  is  flatly  destructive  to  all  true 
devotion. 

They  indeed  plead  the  ignorance  of  the  people  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  images,  and  call  them  (he  books  of  the  unlearned: 
but  they  must  first  suppose  their  people  insufferably  ignorant 
to  need  such  helps  as  these  are.  And  to  give  the  priests  their 
due,  if  any  ignorance  would  suffice  to  justify  such  a  practice, 
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they  take  care  to  keep  their  people  in  ignorance  sufficient:  and 
then  if  they  are  so  ignorant  that  they  cannot  worship  God 
without  an  image,  the  church  cannot  be  secure,  but  these  so 
silly  people  may  worship  the  image  for  God  or  Christ,  or  at 
least  as  having  some  extraordinary  virtue  in  it,  and  so  make  an 
idol  of  it ;  especially  when  they  see  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the 
image  to  move,  and  see  miracles  wrought  by  the  touch  of  it, 
as  is  frequently  pretended  and  believed  to  be  done:  so  that 
either  there  is  no  need  of  images,  or  great  danger  in  the  use  of 
them. 

I  confess  I  am  not  of  Mr.  Baxter's  mind,  who  thinks  that 
they  may  be  properly  or  safely  used  to  excite  devotion  ;  at 
least  I  must  confess  myself  of  a  different  temper  from  him. 
Methinks  I  rejjresent  God  in  greater  majesty  to  myself,  when 
I  consider  him  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  than 
to  see  him  pictured,  as  in  the  clouds,  though  with  thunder  in 
his  hand.  And  my  Saviour  appears  more  lovely  to  my  mind 
and  thoughts,  when  I  consider  him  as  coming  into  the  world, 
and  dying  for  us,  than  when  I  sec  him  pictured  and  carved  on 
a  crucifix :  for  it  is  more  useful  to  see  him  with  the  eye  of  faith 
than  of  sense ;  and  it  is  not  the  proportion  of  his  body  repre- 
sented to  my  eyes,  but  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  the  love  that 
he  bore  me,  and  the  passions  of  his  soul  for  me,  that  I  admire 
most,  and  which  no  pencil  can  draw. 

Besides,  a  picture  or  image  tells  me  nothing  but  what  I  knew 
before;  and  it  is  by  what  I  knew  before  that  I  can  make  sense 
or  any  devout  use  of  this  picture;  for  else  I  might  take  it  for 
another  ])r()fane  and  idle  story.  And  I  would  fain  know, 
whether  the  reading  considerately  the  2()th  and  27th  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew,  will  not  affect  any  pious  heart  much  more 
than  the  seeing  and  contemplating  a  picture.  Certainly,  if  this 
will  affect  the  sense  and  bodily  j)assi<)ns,  the  other  will  more 
work  on  our  reason,  and  that  will  be  to  l)etter  purpose.  Nay, 
the  .seeing  of  any  j)icture  often  will  naturally  make  it  familiar, 
and  not  at  all  affecting  to  ns. 

5.  And  if  the  severity  of  the  monks  to  their  bodies  is  not 
any  great  sign  of  devotion,  much  less  can  the  austerities  used 
by  the  connnon  j)eople  turn  to  any  great  commendation  of  tltc 
diurch.  It  is  true,  they  are  forced  to  keep  fast.s,  but  it  would 
make  a  man  laugh  to  read  how  liicir  casuists  have  defined  con- 
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coming  tlic  modus,  tlie  measure  and  end  of  fastinaj.  Escobar 
hath  resolved  it,  that  "  no  drink  breaks  a  fast,  be  it  wine  or 
chocolate ;  and  because  it  is  not  wliolesonie  to  drink  without 
eating,  you  may  eat  two  ounces  of  bread ;  for  that  is  but  a 
quarter  of  a  meal :  and  if  a  man  should  eliance  to  break  his 
vow  of  fasting  thus,  he  is  not  bound  to  fast  another  day  for  it, 
unless  on  a  new  obligation:  and  if  all  this  be  too  hard,  you 
may  be  dispensed  with  for  your  whole  life,  and  that  whether 
there  be  any  just  cause  for  it  or  no.  Nay,  servants,  though 
they  cat  never  so  gluttonously  of  the  scraps,  they  break  no 
fast."  Indeed  there  need  be  no  rules  set  down  concerning  the 
poor  people's  observing  fasting  days;  they  are  kept  low  enough 
without  them  :  and  as  for  the  rich,  their  fasting  is  mock-fast- 
ing, to  fast  to  luxury  with  wine,  and  fish,  and  Sweetmeats.  Is 
not  this  great  self-denial .?  If  any  therefore  are  still  truly  mor- 
tified, when  they  can  thus  help  it,  I  must  rather  commend 
their  own  piety  and  devout  temper,  than  the  rules  and  orders 
of  their  church,  which  give  so  much  liberty,  that  a  man  must 
have  a  very  crossgrained  appetite,  or  be  in  the  highest  degree 
sensual,  not  to  be  willing  to  comply  with  it.  We  find  then  no 
fault  with  fasting  being  enjoined,  and  at  set  seasons;  for  we 
ourselves  commend  and  practise  it :  but  let  it  not  be  to  play 
tricks,  but  for  true  and  real  mortification,  and  for  the  proper 
ends  of  mortification,  to  humble  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  to 
bring  the  mind  to  a  better  temper :  and  to  these  ends  is  fasting 
commanded  by  our  church  ;  but  not  as  if  we  looked  on  this  or 
that  kind  of  meat  to  be  unholy,  or  designed  to  purchase  heaven 
by  our  abstinence,  as  the  church  of  Rome  doth. 

6.  And  as  for  their  pilgrimages,  and  worship  of  relics,  they 
must  needs  have  less  pretence  to  religion :  for  their  fasts,  and 
other  austerities,  somewhat  resemble  true  Christian  duties;  but 
these  have  no  show  that  way.  If  pilgrimage  be  enjoined  for 
penance,  tlien  there  is  no  thanks  due  to  the  person  perform- 
ing it- 

If  it  be  voluntary,  there  is  no  true  devotion  in  it :  for  the 
worth  of  it  must  consist  in  some  of  these  reasons;  viz.  either,  first, 
tliat  God  is  more  present,  or,  secondly,  more  propitious,  in  one 
public  place  of  worship  than  another ;  both  which  are  contrary 
either  to  the  nature  of  God  or  his  declaration  in  scripture, 
when  he  says.  In  every  place  a  pure  nffering  shall  he  offered 
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to  him,  Mai.  i.  11  ;  and,  Wherever  tzco  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  Christ's  name,  he  is  i7i  the  midst  of  them.  Malt. 
xviii.  20  ;  and  the  teaching  otherwise  is  in  some  measure  to 
revive  Judaism,  which  allowed  God,  as  to  some  cases,  to  be 
served  acceptably  only  in  one  place:  or,  thirdly,  that  the  saint 
is  more  present  or  propitious  here,  than  any  where  else;  but 
we  are  speaking  of  devotion  to  God,  not  to  the  saint:  or, 
fourtiily,  that  it  is  their  punishing  themselves  that  is  so  ac- 
ceptable; but  that  hath  been  sufficiently  discarded  already  :  or, 
fifthly,  that  going  so  far,  and  taking  such  pains,  is  a  sign  of 
their  love.  But  a  man  may  shew  his  love  to  God,  and  to  his 
saint  too,  by  more  proper  instances,  and  do  more  good  by  it ; 
which  God,  to  be  sure,  will  better  accept ;  and  the  saint,  if  he 
be  a  saint,  will  like  as  well.  And  therefore  the  making  such 
account  of  pilgrimages  seems  rather  to  favour  the  IMahometan 
than  the  Christian  religion  :  for  the  going  on  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  is  one  of  the  five  indispensable  points  of  the  Mahometan 
superstition. 

And  as  for  the  veneration  of  relics,  all  the  world  knows  what 
a  cheat  is  put  on  men,  in  vending  any  old  rotten  bone,  or  piece 
of  cloth,  &c.,  for  a  relic  of  this  or  that  s<iint :  so  that,  according 
to  a  moderate  computation,  I  sii]i)iose  scarcely  one  in  a  hun- 
dred is  true;  and  some  have  pleaded  they  need  not  be  true. 
Now  whatever  devotion  is  j)erformed  to,  or  on  iKcasion  of,  these 
relics,  can  be  commendable  only  in  regard  of  the  mind  and 
devout  temper  of  the  person  ;  which  I  think  might  as  accept- 
ably shew  itself  in  any  other  proper  time  and  place :  and  there 
is  required  a  long  series  of  consequences  before  the  sight  of  St. 
Joseph's  axe,  or  any  such  other  of  their  relics,  can  be  pretend- 
ed to  raise  a  man's  devotion.  But  it  being  the  chief  trade  at 
Rome  to  sell  feigned  pieces  of  antiquity,  and  other  such  worth- 
less trinkets,  at  a  high  rate,  I  the  less  wonder  that  they  have 
such  an  esteem  for  relics;  for  it  is  for  their  profit  to  keep  up 
the  value  of  them,  they  being  the  principal  commodities  of  the 
place. 

7.  And  the  belief  which  they  iiavc  of  the  saints  hearing 
them,  and  their  practice  of  praying  to  them,  is  no  proper  en- 
couragement or  instance  of  true  devotion  :  for  all  devotion  is 
proj)erly  towards  Got!,  and  therefore  the  making  addresses  to 
any  oilier  cannot  possibly  have  any  direct  tendency  to  e.\alt 
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our  devotion  to  him,  hut  is  really  a  great  hinilerance;  for  it 
takes  men's  minds  off  from  God,  and  sets  them  on  his  crea- 
ture :  and  the  same  time  that  is  spent  in  prayer  to  them,  surely 
is  better  spent  in  prayinp  to  God,  who  is  more  present  with  us, 
hears  us  iK'tter,  and  loves  us  more :  and  men's  <!;oliig  to  saints 
when  God  is  present,  naturally  tends  to  provoke  God's  jea- 
lousy; for  he  declares  himself  jealous  as  to  his  worship  par- 
ticularly, to  set  them  up  in  competition  with  God,  and  to  create 
in  men  an  opinion  that  they  are  more  easily  entreated,  and 
readier  to  do  us  a  kindness,  than  he  is:  and  therefore  though 
men  may  fear  God  more,  yet  they  will  rather  love  the  saint ; 
and  love  is  the  truest  motive  to  such  devotion  as  will  be  best 
accepted  with  God  :  and  yet  in  this  plainly  consists  all  that 
court  which  they  make  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  she  would 
pacify  the  anger  of  God  the  Father,  or  of  the  Son  towards 
men :  they  are  represented  severe,  and  almost  cruel,  to  render 
her  more  amiable  to  the  people  in  her  interceding  for  them : 
so  they  frequently,  in  their  printed  allowed  books  of  devotion, 
call  her  Fountain  o/' mere//  and  pity ;  and  other  names  of  the 
like  importance.  Now  all  the  assurance  they  have  of  her  being 
so  tender  and  compassionate,  is  only  because  she  is  a  woman; 
but  they  are  assured  of  God's  mercy,  both  from  his  nature 
and  his  word.  They  have  no  assurance  that  she,  or  any  other 
saint,  hears  them  ;  nor  can  they  shew  how  the  saint  can  be 
rationally  supposed  to  know  every  thing  that  we  do  or  say  : 
but  they  are  well  assured  that  God  hears  them  ;  for  he  is  styled 
the  God  that  hcarcth  prayer;  which  prerogative  of  his,  by 
every  pniycr  to  a  saint,  they  may  at  least  suspect  that  they  in- 
trench on.  They  are  not  assured  that  the  saint  can  help  tliem  ; 
but  they  may  be  fully  satis-lied  of  his  help,  who  is  almighty. 
They  have  no  encouragement  from  scripture  for  praying  to 
saints  :  for  though  the  angels  rejoice  at  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner,  it  doth  not  follow  that  therefore  every  concern  of  men 
is  known,  or  prayer  is  heard  by  them;  much  loss  that  we  may 
pray  to  them  for  the  gift  of  repentance,  or  any  other  grace. 
And  prayer  being  so  considerable  a  part  of  Divine  worship, 
we  need  not  doubt  but  the  angels  and  saints  would  refuse  it : 
for  so  St.  John  was  rebuked  for  offering  to  worship  the  angel, 
though  supposed  immediately  and  visibly  with  him.  Worship 
(7o<7,  Rev.  xix.  10. 
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So  that  if  they  prayed  to  saints  and  angels  only  to  mediate 
and  intercede  for  them  to  God,  it  is  more  than  they  have  any 
warrant  or  allowance  for,  Christ  being  always  represented  as 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man;  and  the  setting  up  his 
servants  in  his  office,  is  as  far  as  is  possible  a  deposing  of  hiui. 
Nor  is  it  in  this  case,  as  it  is  in  courts  on  earth,  (which  is  their 
common  excuse,)  where  a  favourite  is  made  use  of  to  represent 
our  cause  and  our  reqsiest  to  the  king :  for  this  is  done  because 
our  kings  do  not  know  our  persons,  nor  understand  our  case, 
nor  can  they  be  present  at  all  places,  and  hear  all  causes  them- 
selves :  so  that  it  is  often  necessary  that  princes  should  employ 
and  trust  other  than  their  own  eyes  and  ears.  jVIany  things 
they  think  below  them  to  inquire  particularly  into ;  and  some- 
times ihcy  will  do  that  at  the  request  of  a  favourite,  which 
they  would  not  do  for  the  sake  of  a  person  that  is  not  particu- 
larly known  to  them.  But  there  is  no  room  nor  occasion  for 
this  in  the  court  of  heaven  :  for  God  is  not  only  intimately 
known,  but  is  immediately  present  to  all  his  creatures,  as  he 
hath  declared  himself  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  to  love  all ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  any  intercessor  for  us,  except 
the  Lord  Jesus :  he  affects  not  emj)ty  pomp  and  state,  but  his 
providence  extends  to  every  particular  concern  of  the  meanest 
of  all  his  creatures;  and  though  he  may  give  some  undeserved 
favours,  as  longer  lives,  and  further  opportunities  of  amend- 
ment, &c.,  for  the  sake  of  others'  prayers,  yet  no  man  is  so  far 
his  favourite,  as  to  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  reverse  his  own 
laws,  and  to  save  a  wicked  person  that  continues  in  his  wick- 
edness. On  all  which  accounts,  there  is  no  occasion  of  pray- 
ing to  the  saints  so  much  as  to  intercede  for  us,  as  the  chureli 
of  Rome  pretends.  Hut  to  pray  to  them  to  bless  us,  and  give 
us  this  or  tliat  tenijioral  or  spiritual  good,  as  they  of  the  church 
of  Rome  practise,  and  to  suppose  them  to  have  power  to  help 
us  in  this  or  that  particular  diHiculty  ami  distemper,  is  plainly 
intolerable  :  for  this  is  in  a  great  measure  to  revive  heathenism, 
by  which  men  worshipped  this  or  that  got!  for  this  or  that 
])articular  case.  They  must  grant  the  saint  t«)  have,  though 
not  an  original,  yet  a  most  certain  and  derivative  jxjwer,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  will  not  fail  to  assist  them  that  worship 
him;  and  in  all  such  prayer,  uietliinks  they  even  terminate 
their  worship  on  the  saint :   for  if  I  pray  to  a  saint  to  help  me 
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iu  this  or  that  difticult}',  with  a  full  assurance  that  this  saint 
hath  sufficient  power  to  lielj)  me,  though  I  should  grant  that 
this  saint  received  this  power  from  God,  yet  my  ])ravers  ter- 
minate on  the  saint.  Indeed  the  saint  is  obliged  to  God  for 
that  power;  but  I  seem  to  own  myself  only  obliged  to  the 
saint  for  his  applying  this  his  general  power  to  my  particular 
case :  just  as  I  am  obliged  to  a  man  for  giving  me  an  estate, 
though  he  is  beholden  to  the  government  and  laws,  that  either 
he  enjoyed  that  estate  himself,  or  was  empowered  to  give  it  to 
another. 

Besides  that,  they  often  pray  to  saints  for  such  things,  which, 
if  they  be  only  creatures,  they  can  have  no  ])owcr  to  give,  or 
to  be  even  so  much  as  the  instruments  of  conveying  to  us;  and 
yet  it  is  notorious  they  pray  sometimes  to  the  saints  for  grace, 
for  pardon  of  sins,  and  strength  against  them.  So  in  Bona- 
venture's  Psalter'',  translated  into  Italian,  and  published  for  the 
use  of  the  people,  though  the  translator  and  publisher  says, 
that  he  hatl  purged  it  from  tli^.'  blasphemies  which  were  in  the 
former  editions;  yet  we  find  such  passages  as  these  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  :  Psal.  vii.  "  Come  to  her  all  ye  that  are  heavy 
laden,  and  she  shall  give  rest  and  refreshment  to  your  souls." 
Psal.xl.  "  Cleanse  my  heart."  Psal.  xli.  "Thou  art  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  my  salvation."  Psal.  xliv.  "  By  thy  holi- 
ness my  sins  are  purged,  and  by  thy  integrity  incorruptibility 
is  given  to  me."  Psal.  civ.  "  Eternal  salvation  is  in  thy  hand, 
()  I>ady,  and  he  that  worthily  honoureth  thee  shall  obtain  it." 
And  many  more  sayings  of  this  nature,  or  worse  if  possible. 
Now  can  any  man  say  that  such  prayers  as  these  are  fit  to  be 
offered  up  to  a  creature,  or  that  they  arc  instances  of  the  de- 
votion of  a  Christian,  when  they  are  so  offered .''  I  am  sure 
that  we  charge  the  heathen  with  giving  Divine  worship  to  men, 
though  we  can  hardly  find  any  expressions  or  prayers  to  their 
gods  which  are  so  high,  and  argue  their  terminating  their  wor- 
ship on  them  so  fully  as  these,  and  other  such,  which  arc  com- 
monly used  by  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  saints,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

8.  And  whatever  they  pretend,  the  constant  trade  which 
they  n)ake  of  confessions  and  penances,  and  their  doctrine  con- 

1>  Salmi  (li  S.  Boiiav.  in  liido  dclla  virgine,  per  fiinvan.  Hattista  Piiipllo.  In 
(ienoa,  (inno  i6o6. 
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cerning  tliem,  is  so  far  from  encouraging  devotion,  that  it  is 
enough  to  destroy  all  true  devotion  out  of  the  world,  if  the 
providence  of  God  did  not  miraculously  interpose. 

For  though  they  be  very  constant  in  their  confessions  of  all 
their  sins  to  a  priest,  yet  the  frequency  of  it  in  themselves  and 
others,  makes  them  not  so  much  as  ashamed  of  themselves ; 
and  though  they  may  be  more  afraid  of  angering  their  priests, 
yet  they  have  no  reason  to  abhor  themselves  or  their  sins,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  any  more  for  it. 

And  when  they  have  thus  confessed,  their  confessor  may 
enjoin  what  penance  he  pleaseth,  or  else  may  leave  it  to  the 
penitent's  own  choice,  as  Escobar  from  Suarez  affirms;  and 
men  are  not  used  to  be  very  cruel  to  their  own  bodies,  or  lay 
a  very  severe  penance  on  themselves,  when  a  lighter  will  serve; 
or  else  the  confessor  may  say  thus:  "  I  impose  on  thee  for 
penance  whatever  good  tiling  thou  hast  done,  or  shalt  do  this 
day,  or  this  week,  or  whatever  evil  thou  hast  or  shalt  suffer." 
And  cardinal  Tolet  is  of  the  same  mind  too.  Now  will  not 
this  make  a  man  mightily  afraid  of  sinning  any  more,  when 
his  ordinary  course  of  conversation,  and  the  unavoidable  ca- 
sualties of  life,  shall  be  turned  into  a  sufficient  penance,  satis- 
faction, and  punishment  for  his  sin .''  And  if  the  confessor 
enjoin  no  penance  at  all,  indeed  he  is  to  blame,  says  Escobar; 
but  still  it  is  a  sacrament  for  all  that,  because  a  satisfactory 
penance  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  sacrament,  but  an  in- 
tegral. 

But  if,  after  all  this,  the  confessor  will  impose  a  penance,  the 
penitent  may  perform  what  he  will  of  it :  for,  says  Tolet,  if 
he  doth  not  perform  his  penance,  his  absolution  stands  gtxxl ; 
only  when  he  conies  to  confession  next,  he  must  confess  that 
he  did  not  perform  his  jwnance,  and  so  his  non-performance 
of  penance  will  jiass  away  in  the  crowd  of  his  other  sins,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  And  if  this  please  them  not,  there  is  an 
easier  way  still,  if  need  I)c ;  for  you  may  get  another  man  to 
do  your  penance  for  you.  Is  not  this  a  fine  easy  wa>'  to  hea- 
ven, when  the  fasting  and  starving  of  the  poor  may  l>c  made 
to  serve  for  a  satisfaction  for  the  sins  and  del»aucherv  of  the 
rich  ?  IndetHJ  Escobar  from  Suarez  sjiys,  "  '("here  ought  to  l)c 
a  just  cause  for  one's  performing  penance  for  another."'  But 
here  the  other  distinction  will   iielp  them,  nan  ad  I'lilorctii,  sed 
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cul  Jitstitiatn  rcqiiirititr  caii.'id,  lliu  |)oiianco  is  valid,  tlioujfli 
llicre  be  no  just  cause.  And  whetiier  there  be  a  cause  or  no, 
it  is  not  doubted,  says  Escobar,  but  one  may  jwrforni  the 
penance  for  another,  if  the  confessor  will  give  leave :  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  there  are  some  good-natured  confessors  to  be 
found.  But  good  cardinal  Tolef^  is  more  free  and  generous 
than  Escobar  himself  in  this  point :  for  he  tells  the  confessor, 
"  that  he  must  impose  a  lighter  penance,  if  he  sees  the  peni- 
tent will  not  perform  a  harder,"  without  ever  telling  the  penitent 
that  this  lighter  will  not  serve  his  turn  ;  or  without  ever  put- 
ling  liim  in  mind  of  his  danger,  or  the  necessity  of  a  harder 
penance  ;  and  wholly  commits  it  to  the  prudence  of  one  priest 
to  diminish  the  penance  which  another  had  iiii])osed,  without 
so  much  as  once  telling  him,  that  perhaps  this  penance  will  not 
suffice.  So  that  in  plain  terms,  by  consequence,  he  resolves  it 
all  into  the  power  of  the  priest;  and  neither  confessor  nor 
penitent  are  any  further  accountable,  that  I  perceive;  if  too 
slight  a  penance  be  enjoined,  the  sin  is  pardoned  notwithstand- 
ing. And  lastly,  he  goes  on  and  shews,  that  though  the  peni- 
tent be  enjoined  to  perform  his  penance  in  his  own  person,  yet 
he  may  transfer  this  to  another,  without  his  confessor''s  leave ; 
and  yet  he  shall  obtain  the  satisfactory  part  of  penance,  though 
not  the  meritorious,  that  is,  he  shall  be  excused  from  suffering 
evil,  but  shall  not  merit  much  at  God's  hand  by  such  penance: 
and  indeed  I  think  he  is  very  unreasonable  if  he  expect  more. 
And  besides  all  this,  the  design  of  all  penance  being  only  to 
satisfy  the  debt  of  temporal  jiunishment  due  to  their  sins,  there 
are  several  easy  ways  provided  by  their  church  for  the  dis- 
charge of  it,  besides  the  severe  penance ;  as,  e.  g.  several  short 
prayers,  to  the  saying  of  which  some  scores  of  thousands  of 
years  pardon  are  annexed,  totie.s' (/iiolies ;  there  are  large  in- 
dulgences granted  at  jubilees,  and  at  several  other  good  limes; 
and  may  at  any  time  be  had  for  a  good  sum  of  money :  and  if 
a  man  take  no  care  of  himself  all  his  life,  yet  if  he  can  pur- 
chase prayers  to  be  said  for  liim  after  his  death,  it  will  serve  as 
well.  And  though  the  penance  be  never  so  easy,  and  be  per- 
formed as  triflingly,  yet  the  absolution,  by  which  they  suppose 
the  debt  of  eternal  punishment  is  discharged,  must  be  as  com- 
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plete  and  full  as  possible :  for  so  the  aforenamed  cardinal, 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern,  takes  care  that  the  absolution  be 
not  pronounced  conditionally,  as,  e.  g.  on  condition  that  you 
amend  your  life,  or  perform  your  penance,  Stc,  but  it  must  be 
pronounced  absolutely,  witliout  any  if  or  and,  thus:  "  I  ab- 
solve thee,""  &c. 

Now  would  not  any  one  think  tliat  the  church  of  Rome,  by 
this  method  of  confessions  and  penances  so  taught  and  prac- 
tised among  them,  rather  designs  to  find  out  the  temper  and 
inclinations  of  people,  and  to  dive  into  the  counsels  of  great 
men,  or  to  answer  some  other  such  politic  end,  than  to  advance 
piety  towards  God,  or  amendment  of  life  in  the  penitent?  I 
am  sure  they  can  have  no  hearty  respect  for  devotion,  when 
they  are  taught  to  look  on  their  prayers  to  God  as  a  severe 
penance;  and  yet  which  they  may  be  released  from,  by  win- 
ning a  game  at  cards,  as  is  too  commonly  known. 

9.  And  their  doctrine  concerning  the  merit  of  goml  works 
and  supererogation,  as  it  is  false,  so  we  cannot  look  on  it  as 
any  encouragement  to  devotion ;  for  God  will  not  be  served 
with  a  lie. 

I  confess,  if  what  is  required  of  men  in  their  confessions  and 
])enances  be  enough  to  save  their  souls,  they  may  very  easily 
do  more  than  is  required;  for  they  cannot  do  less,  if  they  do 
any  thing;  though  indeed  one  would  wonder  that  any  that 
consider  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  or  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
should  ever  pretend  to  supererogate. 

But  supposing  their  doctrine  to  l)e  true  in  these  points,  they 
cannot  be  thought  to  advance  devotion,  but  rather  hinder  it: 
for  seeing  it  is  somewhat  natural  for  a  man  to  love  his  own 
ease,  every  one  will  be  apt  to  argue  with  himself,  that  so  many 
liave  merited  already,  that  there  is  no  need  of  what  he  can  do. 
Nay,  it  is  folly  for  him  to  attempt  it;  for  what  need  he  endea- 
vour to  adil  to  a  stock  of  merit,  which  is  already  infinite,  as 
some  have  thought  ? 

And  indeed  it  hail  need  be  infinite,  else  it  is  to  be  feared  it 
is  almost,  if  not  quite  spciu  ;  especially  considering  the  vast  ex- 
pense of  these  merits  in  frequent  jubilees,  and  other  indulgences, 
the  nuiltilude  of  sinners,  and  the  little  extraordinary  virtue  and 
j)ietv  I'luuid  among  them  at  this  day,  to  nM  to  their  store:  so 
that  uKihiiiks  it   may  justly  be   (HK'Ntinniil    wluther  they  are 
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not  bankrupt  before  now,  their  disbursement  so  much  exceed- 
ing tlicir  receipts;  and  the  credit  of  their  bank  seems  to  de- 
pend wliolly  on  their  old  stock  of  merit  which  the  ancients  laid 
up  for  them ;  and  yet  they  grant  that  this  was  rather  casual 
than  out  of  design  or  good  nature  :  for  the  saints  designed  only 
to  make  sure  of  doing  enough  for  themselves;  and  it  seems 
that  less  served  their  turns  than  tiiey  thought  of,  and  the  rest 
was  laid  by  for  the  use  of  such  rich  sinners  as  the  church 
would  sell  it  to.  So  that  all  this  stock  of  merit,  which  the 
church  of  Rome  hath  so  great  occasion  for,  and  of  which  there 
is  made  so  prodigious  an  expense,  is  at  the  best  but  a  chance 
and  a  spare  heap,  which  they  cannot  tell  how  they  came  by, 
(for  every  bishop  hath  the  same  title  to  such  treasure-trove 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  hath,)  nay,  they  have  reason  to  fear 
there  was  never  any  such  treasure :  (for  I  doubt  not  but  the 
saints  in  heaven  will  thankfully  own  that  they  have  received 
more  from  God  than  they  deserved,  or  could  challenge.)  To 
be  sure  they  knew  not  how  nnich  there  was  ever  laid  up,  nor 
whether  the  stock  be  spent ;  and  yet  they  spend  as  freely  now 
as  if  they  had  been  only  laying  up  till  this  time,  and  that  the 
treasure  were  now  first  opened. 

Many  other  such  absurdities  and  unanswerable  difficulties 
there  are  in  their  doctrine  of  merit,  and  in  their  practice  of 
applying  these  merits  to  the  use  of  others.  And  is  it  not  a 
dismal  thing,  that  the  priests  of  the  church  of  Rome  should 
teach  men  to  trust  in,  and,  as  to  salvation,  depend  assuredly 
on  these,  of  which  they  themselves  have  no  manner  of  assur- 
ance nor  ground  to  hope  ?  Is  not  this  to  play  with  men's  souls 
and  eternal  salvation  .''  And  especially  can  this  be  urged  as  an 
encouragement  of  devotion,  when,  if  it  were  as  true  as  it  is 
false,  it  tends  directly  to  make  men  vicious,  and  to  neglect  de- 
votion :  for  so  a  man  will  think,  if  there  be  such  a  stock  in  the 
church,  why  should  not  he  have  a  share  of  it  as  well  as  an- 
other? And  if  one  can  merit  for  another,  why  should  not  he 
de|)end  on  others,  as  well  as  they  on  his  merits.'*  And  seeing 
merits  may  be  bought,  as  the  Roman  casuists  have  adjudged, 
he  may  think  it  very  reasonable  that  others'  merits  should  be 
given  him  in  exchange  for  his  money.  So  the  result  of  all  is 
this,  according  to  this  doctrine,  and  the  supposed  church-stock, 
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only  one  thing  is  needful,  and  that  is  mone}' ;  and  this  will 
fully  make  up  all  lack  of  piety  and  devotion. 

10.  And  the  belief  of  purgatory,  and  of  the  validity  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  is  no  proper  encouragement  of  true  de- 
votion :  for  true  devotion  is  such  as  wc  perform  to  God,  agree- 
ably to  his  will,  when  wc  know  what  we  do,  and  for  what  ends, 
and  have  a  promise  or  hope  of  success :  but  when  a  man  prays 
to  God  to  deliver  a  soul  out  of  purgatory,  he  must  suppose  as 
true  several  things  which  are  either  false  or  at  least  very  un- 
certain ;  so  that  lie  can  never  pray  in  faith,  or  without  great 
perplexity  and  distraction  of  mind  ;  for  he  knows  not  whether 
there  be  any  such  place  or  state  as  ]uirgatory;  for  scripture 
says  nothing  of  it,  nor  tiie  fathers  of  the  three  or  four  first  cen- 
turies. He  knows  not  whether  the  soul  that  he  prays  for  be 
in  purgatory,  (if  there  should  be  such  a  place,)  for  it  may  be 
in  heaven  or  in  hell  for  ought  he  can  tell.  And  if  the  soul  be 
in  purgatory,  he  knows  not  whether  it  be  useful  or  lawful  to 
pray  for  it ;  for  God  hath  given  us  neither  command,  nor  en- 
couragement, nor  liberty  so  to  do.  Nay,  there  are  several 
particulars  which  they  themselves  cannot  agree  on  concerning 
purgatory,  viz.  What  sins  are  punished  there.''  How  the  soul 
without  its  body  can  be  tormented  there  with  a  ntaterial  fire.'' 
Who  are  God's  instrunients  in  punishing  the  souls  there.''  for 
the  devils  are  not :  and  how  the  pope,  by  his  indulgences,  can 
apply  the  satisfactions  of  Christ,  and  of  the  saints,  so  as  to  de- 
liver any  soul  out  of  purgatory  ?  And  if  there  be  such  a  place, 
the  pope  himself,  by  his  example,  doth  enough  to  dishearten 
all  men  from  endeavouring  to  deliver  the  souls  of  their  friends 
from  thence:  for  it  is  not  doubted  but  he  can  deliver  all  out 
of  purgatory,  be  having  the  command  of  the  treasure  of  tiic 
church.  And  it  must  needs  be  a  wonderful  discouragement 
to  a  devout  mind,  that  among  so  manv  hundred  jwpe.s,  there 
.should  not  be  one  found  so  charitable  as  to  release  so  many 
thousands  of  j)oor  souls  that  lie  under  intolerable  ptiins,  and 
so  must  lie  till  the  last  <lay,  or  till  the  debt  of  their  tenijxiral 
punishment  be  paid.  If  the  pojie  can  do  so  much  with  so  little 
charge  or  trouble  to  himself,  and  yet  will  not  do  it,  surely  I 
have  less  reason  to  do  any  thing. 

Nor  doti)  it  follow,  that  because  it  is  a  part  of  acceptable 
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devotion  for  one  man  to  pray  tor  another,  wliilst  living  here  on 
earth,  tliat  therefore  it  is  as  pleasing  to  God  for  us  to  pray  for 
souls  departed  :  for  our  prayers  for  others  on  earth  are  either 
for  teni|)oral  blessings,  or  for  the  means  of  grace.  We  pre- 
tend not  to  desire  God  to  reverse  his  own  laws,  and  save  such 
a  man,  let  him  be  as  bad  as  he  will ;  but  to  make  him  holy 
first,  and  then  to  make  him  happy  :  and  to  pray  any  otherwise 
for  another  man,  naturally  tends  to  represent  it  as  feasible  to 
reconcile  a  wicket!  life  with  the  hopes  of  heaven  ;  but  when  a 
man  is  dead,  he  can  work  no  more,  nor  make  any  use  of  the 
means  of  grace,  and  therefore  there  is  no  room  for  this  prayer 
to  God  for  him ;  he  is  not  capable  of  repentance  and  glory 
and  amendment,  and  of  being  made  fit  for  heaven. 

Lastly,  If  they  boast  of  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  their 
bishops  and  priests,  as  an  encouragement  to  devotion,  the  vali- 
dity of  the  sacraments  depending  so  much  on  the  legality  of 
the  ministry;  we  answer,  that  we  have  a  clergy  as  properly 
and  truly  of  Christ's  sending,  as  any  churcli  in  the  world ; 
against  whose  ordination  and  mission  nothing  can  be  objected  : 
we  deriving  the  succession  of  our  bishops,  not  only  from  their 
own  Austin,  but  from  the  British  bishops  before  his  time, 
which  is  the  only  regular  way  of  mission  thnt  we  know  of,  ex- 
cept that  of  an  extraordinary  commission  from  heaven,  as  St. 
Paul  had.  And  I  would  not  that  ttiere  were  that  to  be  ob- 
jected against  us,  that  is  justly  objected  against  them,  as  to 
the  succession  of  their  poj)es,  even  since  the  reformation  be- 
gan :  for  the  election  of  Sixtus  V.  was  most  notoriously  sitnon- 
iacal ;  and  yet  one  that  comes  by  simony  into  the  popedom,  is 
by  their  own  canon  law,  by  the  bull  or  constitution  of  Julius 
II.  approved  in  the  council  of  Latcran 'i,  an.  1513,  "  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  magician,  heathen,  publican,  and  arch-heretic, 
and  his  election  can  never  be  made  valid  by  any  after  act;" 
and  yet  several  of  the  popes  since  were  either  made  cardinals 
by  this  Sixtus  V.  or  reccivi'd  that  dignity  from  those  that  re- 
ceived it  from  him ;  which  is  the  very  case  of  this  present  pope 
Innocent  XI. 

As  for  their  imity,  it  is  ))lain  that  they  have  more  divisions 
among  themselves  than  they  can  charge  us  with  :  for  they  have 

<l  .Septiini  Dernaal.  lili.  i.  tit.  3. 
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not  only  such  as  openly  dissent  and  separate  from  them,  but 
great  and  violent  dissensions  among  their  own  monibers,  and 
such  as  live  in  the  communion  of  their  church,  one  against 
another,  and  each  party  pleads  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and 
decisions  of  its  councils.  And  yet  the  pope  himself,  not- 
withstanding his  infallibility  and  authority,  either  cannot  or 
dare  not  determine  which  is  in  the  right,  or  which  opinion  is 
true. 

So  that  whatever  power  and  authority  their  church  hath,  it 
hath  no  good  effect  to  such  ends  and  purposes  to  which  church- 
power  is  designed  to  serve,  the  encouragement  of  holiness  and 
virtue,  and  the  discountenancing  of  vice,  the  preservation  of 
the  doctrine  in  purit)',  and  of  the  members  at  peace  one  with 
another.  It  is  true,  they  are  more  able  to  see  the  laws  of  their 
church  duly  executed  ;  but  it  is  to  their  disparagement  to  have 
so  much  power,  and  yet  to  do  so  little  good  with  it.  As  for 
us,  we  had  rather  deserve  more  than  we  have,  than  that  it 
should  be  said  that  we  have  more  power  than  we  deserve.  And 
whatever  power  our  church  wants,  and  whatever  loss  religion 
suffers  by  this  means,  we  justly  charge  the  church  of  Rome 
witli  the  guilt  of  it,  who  have  made  all  princes  jealous,  and 
afraid  of  all  church-power,  by  their  invading  their  temporal 
rights  tinder  pretence  of  a  sj)irilual  jurisdiction. 

In  short,  though  somewhat  may  be  said  for  the  worst  thing, 
and  a  very  bad  cause  may  have  a  great  deal  pleaded  in  its  vin- 
dication, as  we  have  seen  in  all  the  foregoing  helps  and  in- 
stances of  devotion  which  the  church  of  Rome  boasts  of;  yet, 
if  we  consider  them,  they  all,  in  some  respect  or  other,  come 
short  of  what  they  pretend  to;  several  of  them  being  very  im- 
pr()j)er,  many  plainly  nonsensical  and  riiliculous:  they  proceed 
from  bad  principles,  are  done  in  an  luuiue  manner  and  mea- 
sure, or  to  secure  some  bad  end  or  design,  or  some  such  other 
way  offend ;  even  the  most  severe  practices,  which  most  re- 
semble true  self-denial,  are  countenanced  or  enjoined  rather  to 
make  a  show,  or  to  gratify  some  tempers,  than  to  advance  de- 
votion ;  for  excesses  and  over-actings  are  often  infirmities,  and 
the  effects  of  weakness;  steadiness  being  the  most  certain  sign 
of  strength,  as  the  shaking  jJuUy  is  a  disease  and  sign  of  weak- 
ness, as  well  as  the  ilead  one. 

3.   I  now  come  to  consider  such  things  in  the  doctrine  and 
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discipliiiu  of  the  cliurcli  of  Rome,  as  tend  directly  to  promote 
di-l)aucliery  of  manners  and  carelessness  in  devotion. 

I  will  insist  only  on  these  few,  among  very  many. 

First,  The  unlimited  power  which  they  ascribe  to  the  church, 
or  to  the  po|)c,  as  head  or  monarch  of  it :  for  the  people  are 
taught,  that  he  can  make  null  duties  that  were  made  necessary 
by  God,  and  make  necessary  what  was  not  so  before.  The 
conse(|uence  of  which  doctrine  is  ])]ainly  this,  that  a  man  may 
safely  disobey  and  neglect  the  serving  of  God,  if  he  pay  but 
his  due  respects  to  the  poyje.  And  yet  their  casuists  have  de- 
fined, that  the  pope  can  dispense  with  sins,  or  give  leave  to  do 
things  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  as  well  as  pardon  them 
when  committed,  as  in  the  dispensations  with  unlawful  mar- 
riages. And  on  the  otiier  side,  he  can  excuse  them  from  doing 
wliat  they  are,  by  their  duty  to  God,  bound  to  do,  as  in  liis 
dispensations  with  vows,  though  made  never  so  solemnly  to 
God  himself:  that  is,  he  can  bind  where  God  hath  left  us 
loose,  and  he  can  loose  where  Go<l  has  bound  us.  Nay,  a  su- 
perior can  give  a  dispensation,  even  when  he  doubteth  whether 
it  be  lawful  or  no ;  because  in  a  doubtful  case,  the  milder  side 
is  to  be  taken.  And  if  the  reason  ceaseth  for  which  the  dis- 
pensation was  given,  yet  the  dispensation  doth  not  cease :  nay, 
a  dispensation  may  be  granted  where  there  is  no  reason  or 
cause  for  it;  and  yet  the  dispensation  is  valid  notwithstanding: 
and  not  the  pope  only,  but  every  bishop  and  priest  hath  his 
share  of  this  power,  only  there  are  some  reserved  and  more 
profitable  cases,  which  his  holiness  only  can  dispense  in.  And 
though  I  cannot  tell  what  they  think,  yet  I  am  sure  their 
casuists  are  very  shy  of  saying  that  there  is  any  case  in  which 
there  may  not  be  a  dis])ensation  granted  for  the  doing  of  it,  or 
a  pardon  for  it  when  it  is  done. 

And  all  indulgences  are  directly  designed  to  hinder  devo- 
tion, for  they  are  given  to  free  men  from  the  necessity  of  mor- 
tification, frecpient  alms,  and  prayers,  &c.,  which  eKe  would 
have  been  enjoined  as  penance ;  and  yet  we  know  that  these 
are  the  chiefest  parts  of  devotion. 

And  as  their  general  doctrine  concerning  the  validity  of  par- 
dons and  indulgences  is  very  destructive  of  all  true  piety  and 
religion  ;   so, 

Secondly,  Their  constant  practice  of  giving  absolution  before 
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penance,  is,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  influential  to  that  pur- 
pose :  for  the  people  are  taught  to  believe,  that  by  the  priest's 
saying,  "  I  absolve  thee,"  Sec.  the  sin  is  actually  pardoned  by 
God :  and  though  indeed  their  guides  of  confessors  advise  that 
absolution  should  not  be  given  till  penance  be  imposed  and 
accepted,  yet  when  the  confessor  thinks  that  the  penitent  will 
accept  of  the  penance,  he  may  absolve  him  first:  that  is,  the 
person  may  be  absolved  before  he  accept  the  penance,  or  even 
promise  to  perform  it ;  but  it  is  their  constant  method  to  ab- 
solve him  before  penance  be  actually  performed. 

Now  if  their  absolution  be  of  force,  the  person  is  free  from 
his  sin,  and  sure  enough  of  heaven,  whether  he  performs  any 
penance  or  no :  which  practice  gives  all  iuKiginable  encourage- 
ment and  license  to  sin  ;  the  fear  of  penance  being  the  only 
restraint  from  sin,  which  they  pretend  to:  but  if  the  sin  be 
fully  pardoned  before  penance  be  accepted  or  performed,  I  see 
not  why  a  man  should  trouble  himself  much  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  penance  :  he  sees  plainly  that  it  is  only  an  appen- 
dix that  is  used  to  be  annexed  to  absolution,  but  is  neither 
necessary  in  itself,  nor  for  absolution ;  the  sin  is  pardoned 
already,  and  at  the  worst  there  is  only  some  tem|X)ral  punish- 
ment to  be  satisfied  for,  which  he  may  get  rid  of  several  other 
ways. 

Nay,  indeed  the  true  and  ancient  notion  of  })enance  is  ut- 
terly destroyed,  by  its  being  imposed  and  performed  after 
absolution :  for  penance,  according  to  the  primitive  use  of  it, 
was  a  severe  course  of  life  prescribed  to  a  person  that  iiad 
grievously  offended,  as  a  proper  method  for  him,  at  the  same 
time  to  testify  his  own  sorrow  for  his  sin,  and  abhorrence  of  it, 
and  to  create  in  him  an  aversion  to  the  like  for  the  time  to 
come;  and  also  to  satisfy  the  church  of  all  this,  that  so  he 
might  be  admitted  to  absolution  and  the  communion:  and 
therefore  their  penances  were  always  public;  and  indeeil  it  is 
by  public  jienance  only  that  all  these  so  good  ends  can  pos- 
sibly be  answered  :  but  now  in  the  church  of  Rome,  liie  of- 
fender is  ])ardoneil  without  any  thing  of  this;  he  is  not  put  to 
any  grief  for  his  sin  before  he  be  absolved.  It  is  left  wholly 
to  his  own  honesty  and  generosity  whether  he  will  jwrforni  any 
jKMiance  for  his  sin.  .Nay  iiulced,  so  loath  are  they  to  appear 
severe  against  sin,  or  cruel  to  the  sinner,  that  when  in  the 
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council  of  Trent  some  would  have  revived  tliis  discipline,  by 
enacting  ])ublic  penance,  they  were  violently  opposed  and  over- 
ruled ;  though  St.  Gregory,  a  pope  of  Rome,  had  held  it  to  be 
of  Divine  right ;  and  their  casuists  since  teach,  that  a  confessor 
cannot,  nor  ought  not  to  enjoin  a  public  penance :  so  that  by 
this  means  a  man  is  not  so  much  as  to  be  put  to  the  blush  for 
his  sins;  for  no  such  penance  must  be  imjwscd,  by  which  the 
sin  niav  be  known,  and  he  is  sure  that  the  confessor,  to  save  a 
kingdom,  dare  not  reveal  or  discover  it. 

Thirdly,  Their  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  several  sins 
is  such  as  must  rather  encourage  men  to  continue  in  sin,  than 
deliver  us  from  it;  and  will  spoil  all  true  devotion  to  God, 
and  that  due  regard  that  we  ought  to  have  to  his  command- 
ments. 

They<=  tell  us  there  is  a  vast  number  of  sins  in  their  own 
nature  venial,  which  are  so  very  inconsiderable,  that  an  in- 
finite nund)er  of  them  all  together  will  not  deprive  a  man  of 
the  grace  and  favour  of  God,  or  make  up  one  mortal  bin,  and  . 
for  the  pardon  of  which  there  is  no  need  or  occasion  for  the 
mercy  of  God  :  and  yet  they  have  no  certain  rules  to  discover 
whether  a  sin  be  mortal  or  venial ;  so  that  men  are  in  wonder- 
ful danger  of  being  cheated  in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment  as 
their  eternal  salvation. 

They  f  tell  us  also,  that  an  habitual  sin  is  only  a  stain  left  by 
former  voluntary  sins,  and  a  deprivation  of  habitual  goodness ; 
but  hath  nothing  else  that  is  evil  in  it.  From  which  doctrine 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  a  man  is  guilty  only  of  those  sins 
which  created  this  habit;  and  that  there  is  not  an  habitual 
repentance  or  course  of  life  required  to  get  pardon  for  habitual 
sins ;  but  a  few,  or  perhaps  one  single  act  of  contrition  will 
serve.  So  that  the  more  a  man  sinneth,  the  better  he  may, 
and  it  is  a  piece  of  true  prudence  to  get  an  habit  of  all  sin  be- 
times; for  a  man  is  accountable  only  for  those  sins  which  pre- 
ceded the  habit;  all  the  sins  which  follow  it  will  pass  under 
the  name  of  inadvertencies,  and  as  such  can  be  esteemed  only 
as  a  kind  of  venial  sins. 

And  they  not  only  allow  the  church  power  to  command  what 
doth  not  belong  to  her  in  many  cases,  but  give  such  authority 

c  Kscoh.ir,  Tiart.  ii.  Exiim.  i.  cap.  4.  f  Esctihar,  Tract,  ii.  Exam.  1. 

cap.  2. 
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to  her  commands,  as  to  make  the  disobedience  to  them  the 
greatest  of  all  sins,  and  make  way  for  the  breaking  of  the  laws 
of  Goil,  that  they  may  keep  those  of  the  church.  So  marriage 
hath  been  adjudged  a  greater  sin  in  a  priest  tlian  fornication, 
because  tiie  priests  are  obliged  to  celibacy  by  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  their  own  vow;  as  if  they  were  not,  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  their  vow  of  baptism,  more  obliged  to  abstain  from 
fornication ;  and  accordingly,  for  marriage  a  priest  is  excom- 
municated or  dejx)sed  ;  but  for  fornication,  he  is  only  obliged 
to  confess  it  secretly  among  his  other  sins;  and  the  guilt  and 
irregularity  of  it  is  done  away  by  absolution.  Indeed  they 
bring  almost  all  sins  under  the  head  o{  disci pl'mc,  not  only  by 
pretending  to  give  pardon  and  dispensations  for  most  sins  that 
can  be  committed,  but  also  when  they  compare  sins,  they  are 
always  most  earnest  against  such  as  transgress  the  commands 
of  the  church.  So,  v.  g.  when  Escobar  asks  the  question, 
"  What  if  I  communicate  unworthily  at  Easter.'"  he  an- 
swers, "  That  by  so  doing,  I  fulfil  the  command  of  the  church, 
which  is  what  I  am  immediately  bound  to ;"  and  passeth  over 
the  duty  of  self-examination  and  pre|)aration,  so  strictly  en- 
joined by  St.  Paul,  as  not  worthy  to  be  considered;  and  so  in 
innumerable  other  cases:  by  which  means  indeed  they  create 
a  great  veneration  for  the  church,  or  for  that  which  they  call 
the  church;  but  thereby  iiuike  the  commands  of  God  of  none 

Fourthly,  Their  very  doctrine  concerning  their  prayers  and 
devotions,  and  their  practice  consequent  on  it,  is  such  as  is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  true  devotion :  for, 
according  to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  outward  act  will  suffice 
in  many  cases,  though  nothing  of  the  mind  go  along  with  it; 
particularly  as  to  prayers,  Escobar,  from  Coninch  and  Duran- 
dus,  affirms,  that  neither  an  actual  nor  virtual  attention  is  re- 
quired when  a  man  praycth  ;  and  they  give  an  excellent  reason 
for  what  they  say,  vi/.  "  Because  the  church  hath  no  jx)wer  in 
hidden  cases,  but  only  in  the  case  of  auricular  confession ;"  as 
if  in  prayer  only,  the  |)ower  of  the  churcli,  and  obedience  to 
its  commands,  were  to  be  regarded :  and  he  confirmeth  his 
assertion  with  ti)is  other  most  cogent  comparison,  that  an  out- 
ward act  of  devotion,  or  prayer  only  with  the  mouth,  is  a  true 
act  of  prayer,  though  without  the  intention,  as  an  outward  act 
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of  adoration  of  an  idol,  though  wiiliout  the  intention,  is  a  true 
act  of  idolatry.  So  that  for  a  man  to  mind  what  he  doth  when 
he  is  at  j)ravers,  or  to  be  earnest  in  his  desires  of  that  which 
he  praveth  for,  though  it  may  posSiihly  be  a  commendation  and 
accomplishment,  yet  it  is  not  necessary,  either  to  the  pleasing 
of  God,  or  satisfying  of  his  duty,  according  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  Nay,  it  is  a  j)raise  for  a  man  to  drarc  n'tgh  icitk  the 
mouth,  and  honour  him  zcifh  tlic  lips,  though  the  heart  he  far 
from  God;  notwithstanding  that  our  Saviour,  after  the  pro- 
phet Isiiiah,  blamed  the  Jews  for  so  doing.  Indeed,  such  a 
kind  of  superficial  Ciiristians  will  this  doctrine  make,  that  a 
pharisee  would  have  been  an  excellent  man,  if  he  had  lived  in 
these  days. 

And  pursuant  to  this  doctrine  of  the  no-ncccssity  of  atten- 
tion at  prayers,  they  take  care  that  the  people  siiall  not  be  able 
to  attend  to  what  is  done ;  and  therefore  provitlc,  tliat  the 
public  |)rayers,  and  the  scripture  itself,  shall  be  only  in  a  lan- 
guage unknown  to  the  people,  and  are  so  desperately  fond  of 
this  device  of  keeping  the  people  ignorant  of  what  is  prayed 
for,  that  their  casuists  have  defined,  that  a  man  may  say  his 
Office  privately  in  other  languages  besides  the  Latin,  as  in 
Hebrew  or  Greek,  but  not  in  the  vulgar  language;  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  discouraging 
them  in  their  devotions,  and  exercising  their  authority  over 
them  in  the  most  dangerous  manner  that  can  be. 

6.  Their  ascribing  syiiritual  effects  to  several  things,  which 
are  purely  of  their  own  invention,  is  much  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  true  devotion  towards  God.  And  yet  they  have  very 
many  things  of  this  nature :  as  holy  water,  by  tlie  being 
sprinkled  with  which  they  believe  the  Devil  shall  have  less 
power  over  them ;  Agnus  Dei's,  sword.s,  and  medals,  which 
they  wear  to  preserve  them  from  dangers ;  which  being  conse- 
crated according  to  the  rules  of  their  church,  have,  through 
the  devotion  of  the  persons,  and  the  power  of  the  church,  a 
wonderful  good  effect,  tiiough  indeed  God  never  promised  any 
such  thing. 

To  this  head  I  may  refer  also  their  rosary,  which  is  nothing 
el.se  but  an  odd  combination  of  Paternosters  and  Ave  Mary's; 
several  short  prayers,  to  the  saying  of  which  thou.sancis  of 
years  of  pardon  of  sins  are  annexed ;   their  carrying  tiie  image 
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of  St.  Genovcfa  in  procession  at  Paris,  and  otlier  images  in 
other  places,  to  obtain  rain,  &c.j  and  inniinier.ible  otlier  such 
like  practices,  on  which  men  are  taught  to  rely,  and  to  expect 
great  good  by,  tlioiigh  they  have  neitlier  any  natural  force  or 
efficacy  that  wav,  nor  any  assurance  from  God  that  such  effects 
shall  follow.  Nav,  even  the  sacraments  themselves,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  are  only  such  a  kind 
of  charms  ;  for  they  are  supjiosed  to  work  effectually  on  the 
person,  without  any  devotion  or  virtuous  (iisposition  being  re- 
quired of  him  in  order  to  it. 

Now,  whatever  effect  they  promise  above  what  the  natural 
efficacy  of  the  thing  is  apt  and  able  to  produce,  they  must 
have  express  authority  from  God,  or  else  they  sadly  delude 
and  cheat  those  ]XKir  souls  that  depend  upin  them :  and  at 
the  best  they  are  supposed  only  a  shorter  cut  to  heaven,  an 
easier  way  of  pleasing  God,  and  getting  his  blessing,  and  are 
invented  only  to  ease  a  man  of  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  the 
common  and  ordinary  road  of  serving  him  by  a  constancy  and 
regularity  of  devotions. 

Seventhly,  Their  manuals  and  bcwks  of  devotion,  which  they 
give  their  people  to  reati  instead  of  the  scripture,  which  they 
forbid  to  be  used,  though  they  may  design  them  as  helps,  yet 
I  must  range  them  among  the  hinderances  of  devotion. 

For  the  best  of  them  are  so  full  of  tautologies  and  vain  repe- 
titions, that  they  must  needs  come  under  the  censure  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  Matt.  vi.  though  they  use  his  own  holy  name. 
For  so  in  the  Jesus  Psalter,  at  the  end  of  the  Manual  of  Pray- 
ers and  Litanies,  printed  at  Paris  in  English,  an.  1682,  in 
a  Litany  of  fifteen  petitions,  the  name  Jesu  is  re|>eated  over 
above  IJO  times.  And  in  the  same  book,  in  the  I^itany  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  they  pray  to  her  by  forty  several  names, 
being  only  so  many  distinct  praises  of  her:  and  the  like  is 
observable  in  all  their  books  of  devotion  which  I  ever  saw. 
Now  their  saying  the  same  thing  so  often  over,  is  not  con- 
trived to  help  and  assist  attention,  or  prevent  distraction,  or  as 
a  repetition  of  what  is  more  than  orilinarily  im|H>rtanl,  or  for 
any  other  giM)d  and  prudent  reason,  but  out  of  pure  vanity  and 
ostentation,  or  as  it  were  even  to  flatter  our  blessetl  Saviour, 
or  the  saint  which  ihey  pray  to. 

Rut  most  of  the  lx>oks  and  legends  which  tliev  put  into  the 
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hands  of  their  people  to  excite  their  devotion,  and  by  wliich 
the  jKHiple  take  an  estimate  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  such 
wretched  plain  forgeries,  and  so  pitifully  contrived  fables,  as 
can  never  be  believed  by  men  of  sense ;  and  if  they  could  be 
believed,  are  proper  indeed  to  make  men  mad  and  enthusiast- 
ical,  but  not  to  advance  true  devotion :  and  he  that  reads  only 
such  books,  is  qualified  indeed  to  tell  stories,  and  to  believe 
lies,  but  no  serious  truth  will  stick  to  him,  or  be  valued  by 
him.  So  that  such  books  as  these  are  so  far  from  doing  good, 
that  they  do  much  harm  to  religion;  for  they  imprint  a  wrong 
notion  of  religion  on  nicn''s  minds ;  would  make  a  man  believe 
that  God  is  like  a  cliild,  jjleased  with  trifles;  that  religion, and 
the  method  of  our  salvation,  is  only  a  charm  and  trick,  which 
the  priests  have  gotten  the  receipt  of;  but  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Christianity  fit  to  make  a  man  wise  and  manly  in  his  wor- 
ship of  God,  or  in  the  management  of  himself  and  practice  of 
devotion.  Nay,  the  stories  which  arc  told  in  the  lives  of  their 
saints,  and  believed  by  the  common  people,  are  enough  to  de- 
prave the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind  concerning  God  and 
religion ;  so  that  perhaps  it  were  much  better  to  leave  men  to 
the  natural  effluxes  of  their  own  minds,  than  to  pretend  to 
assist  them  with  such  helps  as  these.  That  a  little  water,  or  a 
consecrated  bell,  should  scare  the  Devil,  or  St.  Francis's  rope 
charm  and  bind  him,  would  make  a  man  have  little  fear  of 
such  an  enemy,  or  a  prodigious  veneration  for  such  a  saint ; 
but  how  it  should  render  a  man  more  piously  affected  toward 
God,  more  relying  on  his  providence,  or  more  religiously  care- 
ful over  himself,  I  see  not.  And  these  stories,  though  so  ap- 
parently false,  yet  being  affirmed  with  such  confidence,  strike 
at  the  very  foundation  of  our  religion :  for  it  is  apt  to  make 
men  believe  that  Christianity  itself  was  at  first  propagated 
among  a  sad,  dull,  stupid,  and  credulous  generation  of  men ; 
(whenas  really  it  first  a])pearcd  in  an  age  as  sharpsighted  as 
any  age  before  or  since,  which  is  much  for  its  vindication.)  It 
would  tempt  a  man  to  desjiise  a  religion,  in  which  such  men 
are  saints,  and  such  practices  commended  ;  and  will  set  Chris- 
tianity but  on  the  same  level  with  modern  Judaism  and  Ma- 
hometism  ;  for  the  Jews  have  just  as  much  to  say  for  their 
Cabbala,  and  the  Turks  for  their  incredible  fables;  for  they 
are  reported  on  the  same  credit,  arc  just  so  credible  in  them- 
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selves,  and  just  as  edifying  of  the  people  that  attend  to  them  : 
the  miracles  which  they  relate  being  often  just  so  useful,  as 
that  pretended  to  be  wrought  in  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  when 
a  man  coming  out  of  the  temple,  it  was  observed  that  his  body 
did  not  cast  any  shadow ;  by  which  thing,  however  strange  in 
itself,  the  man  was  not  much  the  better,  nor  the  world  wiser. 

But  many  of  their  books  of  devotion  are  worse  than  ridi- 
culous ;  for  there  are  frequently  such  passages  and  prayers,  as 
I  cannot  tell  how  to  vindicate  from  blasphemy  and  idolatry.  St. 
Bonaventure's  Psalter,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  I  mentioned 
before;  in  which  there  are,  I  believe,  a  thousand  such  prayers 
to  tiie  blessed  Virgin,  or  expressions  concerning  her,  which,  I 
confess,  I  could  not  with  a  safe  conscience  say  of  any  creature. 
And  Albertus  Magnus,  the  master  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
hath  not  only  twelve  books  of  the  praises  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
but  also  a  distinct  book  called  Biblia  Mariana ;  in  which  he 
applies  several  places  of  scripture  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  if  she 
were  prefigured  in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  her  Son :  so,  Gen.  i.  1.  that  "  she  was  that  heaven  that 
God  made:"  Gen.  i.  3.  "  she  was  the  light  which  God  there 
made:"  and  so  on  through  almost  the  whole  scripture.  And 
however  cautious  they  are  in  the  books  which  they  print  in 
English,  for  the  use  of  their  converts  here,  yet  in  them  we  find 
often  such  savings  to  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  I  cannot  recon- 
cile with  Christianity;  for  so,  in  the  Manual  quoted  before,  ia 
the  prayers  for  women  with  child,  they  sing  thus  to  her: 

Hail  to  the  queen,  who  reigns  above. 

Mother  of  clemency  and  love,  &c. 
Elsewhere  they  pray  thus  to  her,  page  196:  "  O  blessed  Mo- 
ther, assist  my  weakness  in  all  my  dangers  and  necessities,  in 
all  tcmjitations  to  sin,  and  in  the  hour  of  my  death,  that  through 
thy  protection  I  may  be  safe  in  the  Lord."  Where  the  Lord 
indeed  is  mentioned  out  of  compliment,  and  for  fashion's  sake; 
but  they  iiad  first  begged  of  the  Lady  as  much  as  they  want- 
ed, or  could  desire:  and,  page  80,  they  call  her  "  Spuse  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Promise  of  the  Prophets,  Expectation  of  the 
Patriarchs,  Queen  of  the  Angels,  Teacher  of  the  Ajiostles, 
Strengthener  of  Martyrs,  faithful  Comforter  of  the  living  and 
dead."  Now  if  they  print  such  things  in  English,  what  do 
thev  print  in  Spanisli .'   //' //'<•//  do  such  thhiji^s  in  a  ffrccn  tree, 
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what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  And  I  fear  that  even  tlieir 
nicest  casuists  give  too  much  countenance  to  this  so  gross  prac- 
tice :  for  they  have  determined  tliat  "  honours  above  c\\\\,cul- 
tuji  hypcrduluv^"  are  due  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  is,  in  plain 
English,  Divine  honours  must  be  paid  to  her:  for  it  must  be  a 
very  metaphysical  head  that  can,  in  this  sense,  apprehend  a 
kind  of  honour  above  civil,  and  yet  not  Divine;  it  must  be 
somewhat  like  his,  that  would  pretend  to  find  a  mean  between 
Creator  and  creature,  between  finite  and  infinite. 

Lastly,  This  is  most  notorious,  that  they  enjoin  acts  to  be 
used,  and  propose  objects  of  worship,  which  they  themselves 
cannot  deny  but  there  is  danger  of  offending  in  them,  and  even 
of  falling  into  idolatry ;  and  yet  take  little  or  no  care  of  giving 
caution  concerning  them ;  and  if  the  grossest  abuse  should 
hap)>en,  there  is  scarcely  any  possibility  of  redress. 

Indeed  wherever  they  speak  of  veneration  due  to  relics  and 
images,  of  worshipping  saints,  and  especially  the  Virgin  Mary, 
they  always  seem  as  if  they  cared  not  how  much  honour  were 
paid  to  them  ;  only  they  must  make  as  if  they  put  some  restric- 
tion on  it,  for  the  sake  of  tiie  refornied,  who  would  exclaim 
against  them  :  and  therefore  their  command  for  the  worship- 
ping of  them  is  general  and  absolute ;  but  the  limitations  are 
so  nice  and  forced,  that  one  may  easily  see  that  they  very  un- 
willingly deny  any  worship  to  be  paid  to  them.  For  so  the 
wary  council  of  Trent,  speaking  of  images,  says,  "  they  are  to 
be  kept,  and  due  honour  and  veneration  paid  to  them:"  and 
though  by  and  by  they  seem  as  if  they  would  limit  this  ho- 
nour, yet  presently  they  put  in  such  words  as  make  that  pre- 
tended limitation  to  signify  nothing:  for  they  tell  you,  that 
"  whatever  honour  you  pay  to  the  image  goes  to  the  persons 
represented,"  (v.  g.  to  our  Saviour,)  it  seems  tiic  honour  is  paid 
to  him,  whether  we  intend  so  or  no.  And  hence  you  may 
easily  gather  what  honour  is  due  to  the  image  of  our  Saviour, 
and  how  little  fear  there  is  of  paying  too  much  honour  to  it: 
for  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  there  is  no  fear  of  paying  too 
much  honour  to  our  blessed  Saviour;  and  whatever  honour 
is  paid  to  his  image,  is  paid  to  him,  if  we  can  believe  these 
gentlemen.  And  agreeably  hereunto,  it  is  very  rare  to  hear 
of  any  person  censured  or  blamed  for  paying  too  much  honour 
to  images,  though  surely  it  is  as  possible  for  men  to  be  idol- 
I  2 
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ators  now  as  in  the  former  ages ;  and  I  suppose  tliat  neither 
the  common  people,  nor  all  the  priests,  are  men  of  such  extra- 
ordinary understanding  and  learning,  as  to  be  altogether  free 
from  the  like  temptation.  Nay,  the  caution  which  is  given 
seems  only  to  concern  imagines  falsi  dogmatis,  et  rudibiis 
periculosi  erroris  occasionem  praebentes :  but  there  is  not  one 
word  concerning  the  abuse  which  may  be  made  of  the  image 
of  Christ,  or  of  a  true  saint:  there  is  no  provision  made  that 
men  be  warned  not  to  perform  too  much  devotion  in  their 
minds  to  a  good  image. 

And  by  what  this  council  says,  the  priest  understands  well 
enough  what  it  intends  ;  and  therefore  scarcely  ever  dare  preach 
against  the  excess  and  abuse  of  images,  relics,  &c.,  though  they 
cannot  but  sec  it  actually  committed  every  day. 

And  now  if  there  should  happen  to  be  any  idolatrous  wor- 
ship paid  to  an  image,  though  the  bishop  hath  power  indeed 
to  set  the  image  up,  yet  he  hath  not  power  to  pull  it  down,  or 
to  correct  any  abuse  concerning  it,  without  the  leave  of  the 
archbishop  and  other  bishops  of  the  province,  and  even  of  the 
pope  himself.  So  imwiliing  do  they  seem  that  any  provision 
should  be  made  for  redressing  abuses  in  so  great  and  common  a 
case  as  the  excess  in  worship  of  images  must  needs  be.  V.  Con- 
cil.  Trid.Sess.  25. 

Lastly,  As  we  have  seen  how  deficient  and  very  faulty  the 
church  of  Home  is,  in  her  pretences  to  devotion,  we  will  now 
consider  what  provision  is  made  for  the  due  exercise  of  devo- 
tion among  ourselves;  that  we  may  thank  God  for  our  being 
settled  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  may 
learn  to  be  conscientiously  strict  and  regular  in  our  own,  as 
well  as  to  despise  the  Uomish  devotions:  and  in  order  hcre- 
imto,  I  reckon  that  these  four  things  are  especially  to  be  re- 
garded. 

First,  That  among  us  none  but  the  true  object  of  devotion 
is  jiroposcd  to  be  worshipped,  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  none  of  the  most  blessed  angels  or  saints  in  heaven 
being  ever  invoketl  or  adored  by  us.  For  we  Itwk  on  them 
only  as  our  brethren,  and  members  of  the  same  church  with 
us,  triumphing  indeed  whilst  we  are  liere  below  still  in  our 
warfare.  AVe  thank  God  for  them,  and  keep  feasts  in  memory 
of  them,  at  llie  same  time  praising  God  for  his  goodness  and 
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grace  bestowed  on  them,  and  shining  forth  in  them,  and  also 
stirring  u])  ourselves  by  such  commemorations  to  follow  their 
good  example;  and  this  we  think  is  as  much  as  is  due  from  us 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  believe  that  neither  God  allows, 
nor  do  they  expect,  more  from  us. 

Secondly,  Only  proper  expressions  of  devotion  are  command- 
ed or  allowed  by  our  church.  For  the  matter  of  them,  they 
are  such  as  God  himself  hath  required  to  be  served  by,  are 
significant  of  that  disposition  of  mind  which  we  know  God 
accepts,  and  have  an  aptness  to  the  producing  of  that  temper 
in  us,  which  God  intends  to  work  us  up  to  l)y  them.  We  use 
all  the  instances  of  devotion  which  they  of  the  church  of  Rome 
use,  if  they  be  either  necessary  or  fit,  though  indeed  often  to 
other  and  better  purposes.  VVe  pray  constantly,  but  only  for 
the  living ;  for  we  look  on  the  dead  as  past  the  means  of  grace, 
and  consecjuentlv  past  the  benefit  of  our  prayers.  We  praise 
God  for  his  excellencies  in  himself,  and  thank  him  for  his  good- 
ness to  others,  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  We  practise  confession 
of  sins  to  God  in  public  and  in  private,  and  advise  it  to  be 
made  also  to  the  ministers  of  God's  word,  when  it  is  necessary 
for  ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  for  the  satisfying  of  men's  con- 
sciences, and  the  removal  of  scruple  and  doubtfulness ;  but  we 
cannot  say  it  is  necessary  to  be  made  to  men,  in  order  to  the 
pardon  of  God.  We  reckon  it  rather  as  a  privilege  or  advan- 
tage, than  a  duty  :  and  if  men  will  not  make  use  of  this  privi- 
lege as  often  as  there  is  occasion,  unless  we  tell  a  lie  to  advance 
the  credit  of  it,  we  cannot  help  that.  We  enjoin  fastings,  and 
disallow  not  of  penances,  but  advise  people  to  take  an  holy 
revenge  on  themselves  when  they  have  sinned ;  but  not  as  the 
papists  do,  to  satisfy  for  their  sins  or  merit  at  God's  hand,  but 
to  shew  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  and  to  strengthen 
their  resolutions  of  amendment ;  for  it  is  our  amendment,  and 
not  our  punishment,  which  God  is  pleased  with.  And  we  take 
care  that  all  these  things  be  performed  in  a  du'e  measure,  pro- 
portionably  to  the  strength  of  the  person,  and  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  duty  ;  but  are  afraid  of  straining  them  too  high, 
lest  men  should  be  altogether  deterred  from  them,  or  acqui- 
esce only  in  the  outwaril  action,  or  render  ourselves  and  our 
cause  ridiculous  by  any  imprudent  management.  We  have 
the  sacraments  duly  administered,  as  our  Saviour  commanded 
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them  :  we  reckon  our  baptism  with  water  perfect  without  oil  or 
spittle :  we  grudge  not  the  cup  to  the  laity,  nor  celebrate  soli- 
tary communions,  nor  admire  wliispering  to  God  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  as  we  have  received 
from  Christ,  so  we  teach  and  administer,  without  addition  or 
diminution  of  any  thing  essential  or  material.  In  short,  in  the 
holy  Offices  themselves,  and  tlie  behaviour  which  our  church 
requires  they  be  celebrated  with,  there  is  always  a  great  pro- 
priety observable,  agreeable  to  the  command  of  God  in  scrip- 
ture, and  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  first  ages  of  the 
church,  proper  to  the  several  parts  of  Divine  worship,  expres- 
sive of  our  sense,  consonant  to  reason  and  the  use  of  the  world, 
especial  respect  being  always  had  to  the  exciting  of  piety  and 
devotion  in  the  minds  and  carriage  of  our  people. 

Thirdly,  All  useful  helps,  motives,  and  occasions  are  here 
plentifully  afforded  and  pressed  on  men.  For  we  not  only 
have  all  our  service  in  a  language  which  the  meanest  people 
understand,  but  have  it  so  contrived  by  frequent  responses, 
that  every  person  bears  a  part  in  that  worship  which  he  is  so 
much  concerned  in  ;  and  doth  not  only  hear  the  priest  speak 
to  God  Almighty,  but  pravs  for  himself,  and  is  required  to 
join  his  assent  to  every  short  prayer  by  a  distinct  Amen.  With 
us  the  same  service  and  rules  of  life  are  enjoined  to  all,  all  men 
having  tlie  same  concern  in  another  life,  however  different  their 
circumstances  and  concerns  are  in  this  life.  We  have  constant 
prayers  in  every  parish,  weekly  at  least,  in  many  daily,  with 
the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  C'hrist  fre- 
quently administered,  nay,  every  Suiulay,  not  only  in  cathe- 
drals, but  in  several  colleges  and  private  parish  churches.  And 
we  appeal  to  all  men,  whether  there  be  any  where  more  prac- 
tical sermons,  fitted  to  the  cases  of  men,  without  vanity  and 
superstition,  than  among  us:  whether  good  and  free  learning 
be  any  where  more  encouragetl,  or  where  l)etter  care  is  taken 
for  the  due  instruction  of  the  people;  the  scriptures  being  in 
every  one's  hands  with  us,  and  other  excellent  books  made 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  scriptures,  instead  of  le- 
gends and  lives  of  saints,  St.  Honaventure's  Psalter,  and  other 
such  books,  which  are  really  libels  against  Cliristiaiiity,  and 
yet  are  the  princi))al  l)»H)ks  which  tlie  priests  of  the  church  of 
Rome  commend  to  their  people:  for  as  for  the  Ihble,  if  any 
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one  of  thorn  liaili  liappcncd  to  read  in  it,  who  is  not  licensed  to 
that  pur|X)st.-,  he  must  own  it  as  a  sin  to  his  priest  at  his  next 
confession. 

Antl  as  there  are  such  blessed  oj)portunities  afforded  so  con- 
stantly, and  such  prudent  provision  made  for  all  cases  ordi- 
nary and  extraorflinary ;  so  I  thank  God  we  can  say  that  our 
people  are  gcnirally  very  diligent  in  the  use  of  these  means; 
(or  would  be  more  so,  were  it  not  for  the  divisions  which  they 
of  the  church  of  Rome  especially  raise  among  us;)  for  they 
Diay  easily  perceive  that  we  urge  no  more  on  them  than  their 
own  g<K)d  and  the  conmiands  of  God  require  of  them  :  though 
our  church  knows  her  power  very  well,  yet  she  makes  use  of 
it  only  to  enforce  the  laws  of  God,  to  explain,  illustrate,  and 
apply  them  to  jiarticular  cases,  but  never  to  set  up  her  own 
commands  in  opjjosition  to  them,  as  the  church  of  Rome  doth; 
and  therefore  though  \vc  teach  our  people  to  dread  an  excom- 
munication, it  being  nummiim  J'utnri  jndlcii  pra^ judicium,  as 
Tertullian  calls  it,  "  a  foretaste  or  forestalling  of  the  last  judg- 
ment," and  not  for  a  world  to  lie  under  it,  though  it  were  in- 
flicted only  for  contempt;  yet  we  warn  them,  in  the  first  place, 
to  avoid  the  cause  and  occasion  of  excommunication,  and  there- 
fore not  to  value  what  censures  of  the  church  of  Rome  we  are 
under,  they  being  so  very  unjust  and  groundless. 

Fourthly  and  lastly.  As  only  the  true  object  of  devotion  is 
here  worship})ed,  only  proper  expressions  allowed,  all  useful 
helps  afforded ;  so  also  the  greatest  stress  is  Laid  on  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  agreeable  to  the  true  nature,  end,  and  design  of  it. 
The  principal  ends  of  devotion  are  to  pay  a  homage  to  God 
our  Creator  and  Benefactor,  to  get  his  blessing,  and  to  work 
ourselves  up  to  a  better  temper  of  mind  :  and  to  this  end,  we 
are  in  our  service  ini|)ortunate  without  vanity  or  impertinency, 
long,  without  tediousness  or  idle  repetitions;  (only  we  use  the 
Lord's  Prayer  often,  that  no  part  of  our  service  may  be  with- 
out that  perfect  form,  and  also  in  consideration  of  the  great 
comprehensiveness  of  it,  and  of  the  distraction  of  men's  minds, 
which  seldom  can  attend  to  the  full  sense  of  it  all  at  one  time.) 
And  we  teach  our  people,  that  every  man  must  work  for  him- 
self; for  he  that  prays  only  by  a  proxy,  it  is  very  just  that  he 
should  be  rewarded  only  by  a  proxy  too.  We  put  our  people 
in  mind,  that  an  unfeigned  repentance  is  absolutely  necessary, 
I  4 
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and  not  a  verbal  one  only ;  that  it  is  out  of  our  power,  and  of 
any  man's  in  the  world,  to  turn  attrition  into  contrition.  We 
pretend  not  to  dispense  with  any  for  not  obeying  the  command 
of  God  :  we  have  no  tajra  camcrcr,  by  which  the  papists  are 
shewn  how  all  sins  are  fined  in  their  church ;  for  in  that  book 
men  see  at  what  charge  they  may  kill  a  father,  or  commit  in- 
cest with  their  sisters :  but  we  assure  all,  that  the  xcages  of  sin 
is  death,  death  eternal,  if  indulged,  and  not  most  earnestly 
repented  of:  and  we  tell  all,  that  devotion  is  necessary  for  all, 
though  the  church  of  Rome  hath  ways  of  gratifying  every 
inclination ;  so  as  they  that  will  not  lead  a  strict  life,  need 
not,  and  yet  may  have  hopes  of  salvation  :  we  own  their  policy 
in  this  contrivance,  but  do  not  so  much  admire  their  religious 
regard  to  the  salvation  of  men's  souls. 

And  to  conclude,  though  we  thus  forcibly  press  all  Chris- 
tian duties  on  all  men,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  warn  them 
not  to  pretend  to  merit  heaven  at  God's  hand ;  but  after  they 
have  done  their  best,  to  confess  they  are  unprofitable  servants. 
We  say  of  our  charity,  or  whatever  else  we  do  in  obedience 
to  God,  that  of  his  oicn  zee  give  to  hivt,  and  we  are  bound  to 
thank  him  both  for  the  will  and  the  ability  to  give.  The  most 
that  we  pretend  to  is  oidy  to  make  a  small  acknowledgment 
by  way  of  sacrifice  for  w-hat  we  have  received :  we  beg  of  God 
to  accept  it  as  a  testimony  of  a  grateful  mind  ;  ami  we  know 
that  his  goodness  is  so  great,  that  he  will  abundaiitlv  reward 
an  honest  and  sincere  servant,  though  he  hath  done  no  more 
than  was  liis  duty :  and  we  hope  that  what  we  otter,  though 
mingled  with  many  imperfections,  he  will  be  pleased  to  accept 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  as  if  it  were  perfect. 

These  are  the  grounds  that  we  go  on  in  our  devotions,  and 
whatever  we  do  for  the  honour  of  God  ;  and  thus  ilesigniiig, 
and  thus  acting  and  persisting,  we  need  not  doubt  but  the  good 
providence  of  God,  which  watcheth  over  his  whole  church, 
will,  in  an  especial  manner,  watch  over  this,  which  is  so  pure  a 
member  of  it,  that  he  will  accept  of  the  devotions  which  arc 
ottered  to  him  in  it,  and  hear  the  jiraycrs  that  are  made  unto 
him  for  it,  and  defend  it  against  all  its  enemies  on  every  side; 
which  God  of  his  infinite  niercv  grant,  for  the  siike  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 


THE  HAZARD  OF  BEING  SAVED  IN  THE 
CHURCH   OF   ROME. 

A    SERMON. 

ICoR.  iii.  15. 
— But  he  himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  hy  fire. 

1  HE  context  is  thus:  According  to  the  grace  of  God 
jchich  is  given  unto  me,  as  a  wise  viasterbuilder,  I  have  laid 
the  foundation,  and  another  buildeth  thereon.  But  let  every 
man  take  heed  hare  he  buildeth  thereupon.  For  other  Jhunda- 
tion  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ. 
N^ow  if  any  man  build  upon  this  Jinindation  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious stones,  wood,  hay^  stubble ;  every  mail's  zvork  shall  be 
made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be 
revealed  by  fire  ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of 
what  sort  it  is.  ffany  man's  work  abide  lohich  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work  shall 
be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss  :  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved  ; 
yet  so  as  by  fire. 

In  these  words  the  apostle  speaks  of  a  sort  of  persons  who 
held  indeed  tlie  foundation  of  Christianity,  but  built  upon  it 
such  doctrines  or  practices  as  would  not  bear  the  trial ;  which 
he  expresses  to  us  by  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  which  are  not 
|)ro()f  against  the  fire.  Such  a  person,  the  apostle  tells  us, 
hath  I)rought  himself  into  a  very  dangerous  state,  though  he 
would  not  deny  the  possibility  of  his  salvation  :  he  himself 
shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire. 

That  by  fire  here  is  not  meant  the  fire  of  purgatory,  as 
some  pretend,  (who  would  be  glad  of  any  shadow  of  a  text  of 
scripture  to  countenance  their  own  dreams,)  I  shall  neither 
trouble  you  nor  myself  to  manifest;  since  the  particle  of  simi- 
litude, iy,  plainly  shews  that  the  apostle  did  not  intend  an 
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escape  out  of  the  fire  literally,  but  like  to  that  which  men 
make  out  of  a  house  or  town  that  is  on  fire.  Especially  since 
very  learned  persons  of  the  church  of  Rome  do  acknowledge 
that  purgatory  cannot  be  concluded  from  this  text ;  nay,  all 
that  Estius  contends  for  in  this  place  is,  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
cluded from  hence  that  there  is  no  purgatory;  which  we  never 
pretended,  but  only  that  this  text  doth  not  prove  it. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  this  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  used 
not  only  in  scripture,  but  in  profane  authors,  to  signify  a  nar- 
row escape  out  of  a  great  danger.  He  shall  be  saved,  yet  so 
as  bi/Jire,  bia  irvpoi,  out  of  the  fire.  Just  as  bi  vbaros  is  used, 
1  Peter  iii.  20,  where  the  apostle,  speaking  of  the  eight  persons 
of  Noah's  family  who  escaped  the  flood,  SiecraJ^Tjo-ar  8i'  vbaros, 
they  escaped  out  of  the  rcafer.  So  here  this  phrase  is  to  be 
rendered  in  the  text,  he  himself  shall  escape,  yet  so  as  out  of  the 
jire.  The  like  expression  you  have,  Amos  iv.  11,  /  have 
plucked  them  as  a  Jirehrand  out  of  the  fire :  and  Jude  23. 
Others  save  xc'ith  Jear,  plucking  them  out  of  the  fire.  All 
which  expressions  signify  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  and  the 
difficulty  of  escaping  it,  as  one  who  when  his  house  at  raid- 
night  is  set  on  fire,  and  being  suddenly  waked,  leaps  out  of 
his  bed,  and  runs  naked  out  of  the  doors,  taking  nothing  that 
is  within  along  with  him,  but  employing  his  whole  care  to  save 
his  body  from  the  flames,  as  St.  Ciirvsostom  upon  another 
occasion  expresseth  it.  And  so  the  Roman  orator^  (wlio  it  is 
likely  did  not  think  of  purgatory)  used  this  phrase ;  Quo  ex 
Judicio,  velut  ex  incendio,  nudus  effug'it :  "from  which  judg- 
ment or  sentence  he  escaped  naked,  as  it  were  out  of  a  burn- 
ing.'" And  one  of  the  Greek  orators  tells  us'',  that  "  to  save  a 
man  out  of  the  fire  was  a  common  proverbial  sjx-ech." 

From  the  words  thus  explained,  the  observation  that  natu- 
rally ariseth  is  this,  that  men  may  hold  all  the  fundamentals 
of  Ciiristian  religion,  and  yet  may  superadd  other  things 
whereby  they  may  greatly  endanger  their  salvation.  What 
those  things  were  whieli  some  among  the  Corintiiians  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  whereby  they  endangered 
their  salvation,  we  may  jirobably  conjecture  by  what  the 
apostle  reproves  in  tliis  epistle,  as,  the  tolerating  of  incestuous 
marriages,  communicating  in  idol  feasts,  &fc.     And  esjKH;ially 
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Ijy  llic  (loctriiie  of  tlie  false  apostles,  ulio  at  that  time  did  so 
imieli  disturb  the  jieace  of  most  Christian  churches,  and  who 
are  so  often  and  so  severely  reflecleil  on  in  this  epistle.  And 
wliat  their  doctrine  was  we  have  an  account,  Acts  xv,  viz.  that 
they  im|K)sed  upon  the  Gentile  Christians  circumcision,  and 
the  observation  of  the  Jewish  law,  teaching,  that  unless  they 
were  circumcised,  and  kept  the  law  of  Moses,  they  could  not 
be  saved.  So  that  they  did  not  only  build  these  doctrines  upon 
Christianity,  but  they  made  them  equal  with  the  fountlation, 
saying,  that  unless  men  believed  and  practised  such  things 
they  could  not  be  saved. 

In  speaking  to  this  observation,  I  shall  reduce  my  discourse 
to  these  two  lieads  : 

1.  I  shall  present  to  you  some  doctrines  and  practices  which 
have  been  l)uilt  upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  to  the 
great  hazard  and  danger  of  men's  salvation.  And  to  be  plain, 
I  mean  particularly  the  church  of  Rome. 

il.  I  shall  inciuire,  whether  our  granting  a  possibility  of  sal- 
vation (though  with  great  hazard)  to  those  in  the  communion 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  their  denying  it  to  us,  be  a  reason- 
able argument  and  encouragement  to  any  man  to  betake  him- 
self to  that  church. 

And  there  is  the  more  reason  to  consider  these  things,  when 
so  many  seducing  spirits  are  so  active  and  busy  to  pervert 
men  from  the  truth  ;  and  when  we  see  every  day  so  many 
men  iuid  their  religion  so  easily  parted.  For  this  reason  these 
two  considerations  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
discourse. 

I.  First,  We  will  consider  some  doctrines  and  j)ractices 
which  the  church  of  Rome  hath  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
Christianity,  to  the  great  hazard  and  danger  of  men's  salva- 
tion. It  is  not  denied  by  the  most  judicious  protcstants,  but 
that  the  church  of  Rome  do  hold  all  the  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  which  are  necessary  to  salvation.  But  that  which 
we  charge  upon  them,  as  a  just  ground  of  our  separation 
from  them,  is  the  imposing  of  new  doctrines  and  practices 
upon  Christians  as  necessary  to  salvation,  which  were  never 
taught  by  our  Saviour  or  his  apostles,  and  which  are  either 
directly  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  or  too  ap- 
parently  destructive  of  a  good  life.     And  I  begin. 
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1.  With  their  doctrines.  And  because  I  have  no  mind  to 
aggravate  lesser  matters,  I  will  single  out  four  or  five  points 
of  doctrine  which  they  have  added  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  which  were  neither  taught  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
nor  owned  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.     And  the 

First  which  I  shall  mention,  and  which  being  once  ad- 
mitted, makes  way  for  as  many  errors  as  tliey  please  to  bring 
in,  is  their  doctrine  of  infallibility ;  and  this  they  are  very  stiff 
and  peremptory  in,  though  they  are  not  agreed  among  them- 
selves where  this  infallibility  is  sealed  ;  whether  in  the  pope 
alone,  or  a  council  alone,  or  in  both  together,  or  in  the  diffu- 
sive body  of  Christians.  But  they  are  sure  they  have  it, 
though  they  know  not  where  it  is. 

And  is  this  no  prejudice  against  it?  Can  any  man  think 
that  this  privilege  was  at  first  conferred  upon  the  church  of 
Home,  and  that  Christians  in  all  ages  did  believe  it,  and  had 
constant  recourse  to  it  for  determining  their  differences,  and 
yet  that  very  church  which  hath  enjoyed  and  used  it  so  long, 
should  now  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  it .'  Nothing  could  have 
fallen  out  more  unluckily  than  that  there  should  be  such  dif- 
ferences among  them  about  that  which  they  pretend  to  be  the 
only  means  of  ending  all  differences. 

There  is  not  the  least  intimation  in  scripture  of  this  privi- 
lege conferred  upon  the  Roman  church,  nor  do  the  apostles, 
in  all  their  epistles,  ever  so  much  as  give  the  least  directions 
to  Christians  to  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  for  a  determina- 
tion of  the  many  differences  which  even  in  those  times  liajv 
pencd  among  them.  And  it  is  strange  they  should  be  so 
silent  in  this  matter,  when  there  were  so  many  occasions  to 
speak  of  it,  if  our  Saviour  had  plainly  appointed  such  an  in- 
fiiliible  judge  of  controversies,  for  this  very  end,  to  decide  the 
differences  that  should  happen  among  Christians.  It  is  strange 
that  the  ancient  fathers,  in  their  disputes  with  heretics,  should 
never  a))peal  to  this  judge;  nay,  it  is  strange  they  should  not 
constantly  do  it  in  all  cases,  it  being  so  short  and  ex})edite  a 
way  for  the  ending  of  controversies.  And  this  very  considera- 
tion to  a  wise  man,  is  instead  of  a  thous;tnd  argiunents  to  satisfy 
him,  that  in  those  times  no  such  thing  was  believed  in  the 
world. 

Now  this  doctrine  of  infallibility,  if  it  be  not  true,  is  of  so 
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much  the  more  pernicious  consequence  to  Christianity,  because 
the  conceit  of  it  does  confirm  them  that  tliink  they  have  it,  in 
all  their  errors,  and  gives  them  a  pretence  of  assuming  an  au- 
thority to  themselves  to  imjwse  their  own  fancies  and  mistakes 
upon  the  whole  Christian  world. 

2.  Their  doctrine  about  repentance,  which  consists  in  con- 
fessing their  sins  to  the  priest ;  which  if  it  be  but  accompanied 
with  any  degree  of  contrition,  does  upon  absolution  received 
from  the  priest  put  them  into  a  state  of  salvation,  though 
they  have  lived  the  most  lewd  and  debauched  lives  that  can  be 
imagined  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  plainly  destructive 
of  a  good  life.  For  if  this  be  true,  all  the  hazard  that  the  most 
wicked  man  runs  of  his  salvation,  is  only  the  danger  of  so 
sudden  a  death  as  gives  him  no  space  for  confession  and  abso- 
lution. A  case  that  happens  so  rarely,  that  any  man  that  is 
strongly  addicted  to  his  lusts  will  be  content  to  venture  his  sal- 
vation ujK)n  this  ha/artl ;  and  all  the  arguments  to  a  good  life 
will  be  very  insignificant  to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  to  be  wicked, 
when  remission  of  sins  may  be  had  upon  such  cheap  terms. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  by  which  they  mean  an 
estate  of  tcinporary  punishments  after  this  life,  from  which 
men  may  be  released  and  translated  into  heaven  by  the  prayers 
of  the  living,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  That  this  doctrine 
was  not  known  in  the  primitive  church,  nor  can  be  proved 
from  scripture,  we  have  the  free  acknowledgment  of  as  learned 
and  eminent  men  as  any  of  that  church  ;  which  is  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  a  superstructure  upon  the  Christian  religion. 
And  though  in  one  sense  it  be  indeed  a  building  of  gold  and 
silver  upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  considering  the 
vast  revenues  which  this  doctrine  (and  that  of  indulgences, 
which  depends  upon  it)  brings  into  that  church  ;  yet  I  doubt 
not,  but  in  the  apostle's  sense,  it  will  be  found  to  be  hay  and 
stubble.  But  how  groundless  soever  it  be,  it  is  too  gainful  a 
doctrine  to  be  easily  parted  withal. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  A  hard  word,  but  I 
would  to  God  that  were  the  worst  of  it ;  the  thing  is  much 
more  difficult.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  consider  other  reli- 
gions that  have  been  in  the  world,  and  I  must  freely  declare 
that  I  never  yet  in  any  of  them  met  with  any  article  or  pro- 
position, imposed  upon  the  belief  of  men,  half  so  unreasonable 
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and  hard  to  be  believed  as  this  is;  and  yet  this,  in  the  Romish 
church,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  prini'ipal  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith;  though  there  is  no  more  certain  foundation 
for  it  in  scripture,  than  for  our  Saviour's  being  substantially 
changed  into  all  those  things  which  are  said  of  him,  as  that  he 
is  a  rock,  a  vine,  a  door,  and  a  hundred  other  things. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  doctrine  hath  not  only  no  certain 
foundation  in  scripture,  but  1  have  a  far  heavier  charge  against 
it,  namely,  that  it  undermines  the  very  foimilation  of  Chris- 
tianity itself.  And  surely  nothing  ought  to  be  admitted  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  destroys  the  reason  of 
our  belief  of  the  whole.  And  that  this  doctrine  does  so,  will 
appear  evidently,  if  we  consider  what  was  the  main  argument 
which  the  apostles  used  to  convince  the  world  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  ;  and  that  was  this,  that  our  blessed  Saviour,  the 
author  of  this  doctrine,  wrought  such  and  such  miracles,  and 
particularly  that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead.  And  this  they 
proved,  because  they  were  eyewitnesses  of  his  miracles,  and 
had  seen  him,  and  conversed  with  him  after  be  was  ri.sen  from 
the  dead.  But  what  if  their  senses  did  deceive  tiiem  in  this 
matter.'  then  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  main  pro<if  of 
Christianity  falls  to  the  ground. 

Well  !  we  will  now  sup))()se  (as  the  church  of  Rome  does) 
transubstantiation  to  have  been  one  principal  part  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  which  the  apostles  preached.  But  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  then  all  men's  senses  are  deceived  in  a  ))lain 
sensible  matter,  wherein  it  is  as  bard  for  them  to  be  deceived 
as  in  any  thing  in  the  world.  For  two  things  can  hardly  be 
imagined  more  different,  than  a  little  bit  of  wafer,  and  the 
whole  body  of  a  man.  So  that  the  ajwstles  persuaiiing  men 
to  believe  this  doctrine,  persuaded  them  not  to  trust  their 
senses;  and  yet  the  argument  which  they  used  to  persuade 
them  to  this  was  l)uilt  ujMin  the  tiirect  contrary  principle,  that 
nKM^s  senses  are  to  l)e  trusted.  For  if  they  be  not,  then  not- 
withstanding all  the  evidence  tlie  apostles  offered  for  the  re- 
surrection of  our  Saviour,  he  might  not  f)e  risen,  and  so  tlie 
faith  of  Christians  was  vain.  So  that  they  represent  the 
apostles  as  at)surd  as  possible,  vi/.  going  ai)out  to  j)ersuade 
men  out  of  tlieir  senses,  by  virtue  of  an  argument,  the  whole 
strength  whereof  depends  upon  the  certainty  of  sense. 
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And  now  the  matter  is  brought  to  a  fair  issue  ;  if  the  testi- 
mony of  sense  be  to  be  relied  upon,  then  transubstantiation  is 
false ;  if  it  be  not,  then  no  man  is  sure  that  Cliristiaiiily  is 
true.  For  the  utmost  assurance  that  the  apostles  had  of  the 
truth  of  Cliristianitv,  was  tlie  testimony  of  their  own  senses 
concerning  our  Saviour's  miracles,  and  this  testimony  every 
man  hath  against  transubstantiation.  From  whence  it  plainly 
follows,  that  no  man  (no  not  the  apostles  themselves)  had  more 
reason  to  believe  Christianity  to  be  true,  than  every  man  hath 
to  believe  transubstantiation  to  be  false.  And  we  who  did  not 
see  our  Saviour's  miracles,  (as  the  apostles  did,)  and  have 
only  a  credible  relation  of  them,  but  do  see  the  sacrament, 
have  less  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  than  of  the 
falsehood  of  transubstantiation. 

But  cannot  God  impose  upon  the  senses  of  men,  and  repre- 
sent things  to  them  otherwise  than  they  are  ?  Yes,  undoubt- 
edly. And  if  he  hath  revealed  that  he  doth  this,  are  we  not 
to  believe  him  ?  Most  certainly.  But  then  we  ought  to  be 
assured  that  he  hatli  made  such  a  revelation ;  which  assurance 
no  man  can  have,  the  certainty  of  sense  being  taken  away. 

I  shall  press  the  business  a  little  further.  Supposing  the 
scripture  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  and  that  these  words, 
This  is  viy  body,  if  they  be  in  scripture,  must  necessarily  be 
taken  in  the  strict  and  literal  sense ;  I  ask  now,  what  greater 
evidence  any  man  has  that  these  words.  This  is  my  body,  are 
in  the  Bible,  than  every  man  has  that  the  bread  is  not  changed 
in  the  sacrament .''  Nay,  no  man  has  so  much  ;  for  we  have 
only  the  evidence  of  one  sense  that  these  words  are  in  the  Bible, 
but  that  the  bread  is  not  changed,  we  have  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  several  of  our  senses.  In  a  word,  if  this  be  once  ad- 
mitted, that  the  senses  of  ail  men  are  deceived  in  one  of  the 
most  plain  sensible  matters  that  can  be,  there  is  no  certain 
means  left  either  to  convey  or  prove  a  Divine  revelation  to 
men  ;  nor  is  there  any  way  to  confute  the  grossest  impostures 
in  the  world  :  for  if  the  clear  evidence  of  all  men's  senses  be 
not  sufficient  for  this  ])urpose,  let  any  man,  if  he  can,  find  a 
better  and  more  convincing  argument. 

5.  I  will  instance  but  in  one  doctrine  more  ;  and  that  shall 
be,  their  doctrine  of  deposing  kings  in  case  of  heresy,  and  ab- 
solving their  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  them.     And  this 
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is  not  a  mere  speculative  doctrine,  but  hatb  been  put  in  prac- 
tice many  a  time  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  every  one  knows 
that  is  versed  in  history.  For  the  troubles  and  confusions 
which  were  occasioned  by  this  very  thing  make  up  a  good 
part  of  tlie  history  of  several  ages. 

I  hope  that  nobody  expects  that  I  should  take  tlie  pains  to 
shew  that  this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  nor  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  papists  are, 
many  of  them,  so  far  from  pretending  this,  that  in  some  times 
and  places,  when  it  is  not  seasonable,  and  for  their  purpose, 
we  have  much  ado  to  persuade  them  that  ever  it  was  their 
doctrine.  But  if  transubstaiitiation  be  their  doctrine,  this  is ; 
for  they  came  both  out  of  the  same  forge,  1  mean  the  council 
of  Lateran  under  Pope  Innocent  tlie  Third.  And  if  (as  they 
tell  us)  transubstantiation  was  then  established,  so  was  this. 
And  indeed  one  would  think  they  were  twins,  and  brought 
forth  at  the  same  time,  they  are  so  like  one  another,  both  of 
them  so  monstrously  unreasonable. 

II.  I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  some  prac- 
tices of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  I  am  afraid  will  prove  as 
bail  as  her  doctrines.      I  shall  instance  in  these  five. 

1.  Their  celebrating  of  their  Divine  service  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  And  that  not  only  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  to  the  great  end  and  design  of  religious 
worship,  which  is  the  edification  of  those  who  are  concerned  in 
it,  (and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  men  can  be  edified  by  what 
they  do  not  understand,)  but  likewise  in  direct  contradiction  to 
St.  Paul,  who  hath  no  less  than  a  whole  chapter  wherein  he 
confutes  this  jiractice  as  fully,  and  condemns  it  as  plainly,  as 
any  thing  is  condemned  in  the  whole  Bible.  And  they  that 
can  have  the  face  to  maintain  that  this  practice  was  not  con- 
demned by  St.  Paul,  or  that  it  was  allowed  and  used  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  need  not  be  ashamed  to  set  up  for 
the  defence  of  any  paradox  in  the  world. 

2.  The  connnimion  in  one  kind.  And  that  notwithstanding 
that  even  by  their  own  acknowledgment  our  Saviour  insti- 
tuted it  in  both  kinds,  and  the  j)rimitive  churcii  administeretl 
it  in  both  kinds.  This  I  must  acknowledge  is  no  addition  to 
Christianity,  but  a  sacrilegious  taking  away  of  an  essential 
part  of  the  sacrament.     For  the  cup  is  as  essential  a  part  of 
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the  institution  as  the  bread,  nnd  thev  might  as  well,  ami  by 
the  same  authoritv,  take  away  the  one  as  the  otiicr,  and  both 
as  well  as  either. 

3.  Their  worsliipping  of  images.  Which  practice  (notwith- 
standing all  their  distinctions  about  it,  which  are  no  other  but 
what  the  heathens  used  in  the  same  case)  is  as  jjointblank 
agains  the  second  commandment,  as  a  deliberate  and  malicious 
killing  of  a  man  is  against  the  sixth.  Hut  if  the  case  be  so 
plain,  a  man  would  think  that  at  least  the  teachers  and  guides 
of  that  church  should  be  sensible  of  it.  Why,  they  are  so, 
and  afraid  the  peoj)le  should  be  so  too ;  and  therefore  in  their 
ordinary  Catechisms  and  Alanuals  of  devotion,  they  leave  out 
the  second  commandment,  and  divide  the  tenth  into  two,  to 
make  up  the  number  ;  lest  if  the  common  people  should  know 
it,  their  consciences  should  start  at  the  doing  of  a  thing  so 
directly  contrary  to  the  plain  command  of  God. 

4.  The  worshipping  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist, 
out  of  a  false  and  groundless  persuasion  that  they  are  substan- 
tially changed  into  the  bodij  and  blood  of  Chrixf.  Which  if 
it  be  not  true,  (and  it  hath  good  fortune  if  it  be,  for  certainly 
it  is  one  of  the  most  incredible  things  in  the  whole  world,)  then, 
by  the  confession  of  several  of  their  own  learned  writers,  they 
are  guilty  of  gross  idolatry. 

5.  The  worship  and  invocation  of  saints  and  angels,  and 
particularly  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  hath  now  for  some 
ages  been  a  principal  part  of  their  religion.  Now  a  man  may 
justly  wonder  that  so  considerable  a  part  of  religion  as  they 
make  this  to  be,  should  have  no  manner  of  foundation  in  the 
scripture.  Does  our  Saviour  anywhere  speak  one  word  con- 
cerning the  worshipping  of  her.''  Nay,  does  he  not  take  all 
occasions  to  restrain  all  extravagant  apprehensions  and  imagi- 
nations concerning  honour  due  to  her,  as  foreseeing  the  de- 
gencracy  of  the  church  in  this  thing.'  When  he  was  told 
that  his  mother  and  brethren  were  without ;  Who,  says  he, 
are  my  mother  and  my  brethren  ?  He  that  doth  the  will  of  my 

father,  the  same  is  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  brother.  And 
when  the  woman  brake  forth  into  that  rapture  concerning  the 
blessed  mother  of  our  Lord,  Bles.?cd  is  the  zcovib  that  bare 
thee,  and  the  paps  that  gave  thee  .luck  !  our  Saviour  diverts  to 
another  thing,  Vea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
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of  God  and  keep  it.  Docs  either  our  Sa\nour  or  his  apostles, 
in  all  their  particular  precepts  and  directions  concerning 
prayer,  and  the  manner  of  it,  and  by  whom  we  are  to  address 
ourselves  to  God,  give  the  least  intimation  of  praying  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  making  use  of  her  mediation  ?  And  can  any 
man  believe,  that  if  this  had  been  the  practice  of  the  church 
from  the  beginning,  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  would  have 
been  so  silent  about  so  considerable  a  part  of  religion  ;  inso- 
much that  in  all  the  epistles  of  the  apostles,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  her  name  is  so  much  as  once  mentioned  ?  And  yet 
the  worship  of  her  is  at  this  day  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
hath  been  so  for  several  ages,  a  main  part  of  their  public  wor- 
ship, yea,  and  of  their  private  devotions  too ;  in  which  it  is 
usual  with  them  to  say  ten  Ave  Maries  for  one  Pater  Nostcr  ; 
that  is,  for  one  prayer  they  make  to  Almighty  God,  they 
make  ten  addresses  to  the  blessed  Virgin;  for  that  is  the  pro- 
portion observed  in  their  rosaries.  He  that  considers  tliis,  and 
had  never  seen  the  Bible,  would  have  been  apt  to  think  that 
there  h.ad  been  more  said  concerning  her  in  scripture  than 
either  concerning  God  or  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  that  the 
New  Testament  were  full  from  one  end  to  tiie  other  of  pre- 
cepts and  exhortations  to  the  worshipping  of  her ;  and  yet 
when  all  is  done,  I  challenge  any  man  to  shew  me  so  much  as 
one  sentence  in  the  whole  Bible  that  sounds  that  way.  And 
there  is  as  little  in  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  three  hun- 
dred years.  The  truth  is,  this  practice  began  to  creep  in 
among  some  superstitious  people  *bout  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  ;  and  I  remember  particularly  that  Epiphanius,  who 
lived  about  that  time,  calls  it  the  heresy  of  the  icomai. 

And  thus  I  have  given  you  some  instances  of  several  iIck*- 
trines  and  practices  which  the  church  of  Rome  liath  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  Much  more  might  iiave 
been  said  of  them,  but  from  what  hath  been  said,  any  man 
may  easily  discern  how  dangerous  they  are^  to  the  salvation 
of  men. 

I  proceed  now,  in  the  .second  place, 

II.  To  consider,  whether  our  granting  a  jjossibility  of  salva- 
tion, though  with  great  hazard  to  those  in  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  churcli,  and  their  denying  it  to  us,  be  a  sufiicient 
argument  and  encouragement   to  any  man  to  quit  our  cliurch 
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and  go  to  theirs.  And  there  is  tlie  more  need  to  consider  this, 
because  tliis  is  tlie  great  popular  argument  wlierewith  the 
emissaries  and  agents  of  tliat  cluircli  are  wont  to  assault  our 
people.  Your  church,  say  they,  grants  that  a  papist  may  be 
saved  ;  ours  denies  that  a  protestant  can  be  saved  ;  therefore  it 
is  safest  to  be  of  our  church,  in  which  salvation,  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  iKith  sides,  is  possible. 

For  answer  to  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  this  is  so 
far  from  being  a  good  argument,  that  it  is  so  intolerably  weak 
and  sophistical,  that  any  considerate  man  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  be  catched  by  it.  For  either  it  is  good  of  itself,  and  suffi- 
cient to  persuade  a  man  to  relinquish  our  church,  and  to  pass 
over  to  theirs,  without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  cause  on 
cither  side,  and  without  comparing  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  botii  the  churches  together,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  persuade  a  man  to  leave  our  church,  without 
comparing  the  doctrines  on  both  sides,  then  it  is  to  no  purpose, 
and  there  is  nothing  got  by  it.  For  if  upon  examination  and 
comparing  of  doctrines  the  one  appear  to  be  true  and  the 
other  false,  this  alone  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  any  man  to 
cleave  to  that  church  where  the  true  doctrine  is  found ;  and 
then  there  is  no  need  of  this  argument. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  argument  is  good  in  itself,  without  the 
examination  of  the  doctrines  of  both  churches,  this  seems  a 
very  strange  thing  for  any  man  to  affirm,  that  it  is  reason 
enough  to  a  man  to  be  of  any  church,  whatever  her  doctrines 
and  practices  be,  if  she  do  but  danm  those  that  differ  from 
her,  and  if  the  cliurch  that  differs  from  her  do  but  allow  a  pos- 
sibility of  salvation  in  her  communion. 

But  they  who  use  this  argument  pretend  that  it  is  sufficient 
of  itself ;  and  therefore  I  shall  apply  myself  to  shew,  as  briefly 
and  ])lainly  as  I  can,  the  miserable  weakness  and  insufficiency 
of  it  to  satisfy  any  man's  conscience  or  prudence  to  change  his 
religion.     And  to  this  end  I  shall, 

1 .  Shew  the  weakness  of  the  principle  upon  which  this  ar- 
gument relies. 

2.  Give  some  parallel  instances,  by  which  it  will  clearly 
appear  that  it  concludes  false. 

3.  I  shall  take  notice  of  some  gross  absurdities  that  follow 
from  it. 
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4.  Shew  how  unfit  it  is  to  work  upon  those  to  whom  it  is 
propounded.     And, 

5.  How  improper  it  is  to  be  urged  by  those  that  make  use 
of  it. 

I.  I  shall  shew  the  weakness  of  the  principle  upon  which 
this  argument  relies ;  and  that  is  this,  that  whatever  different 
parties  in  religion  agree  in,  is  safest  to  be  chosen.  The  true 
consequence  of  which  principle,  if  it  be  driven  to  the  head,  is 
to  persuade  men  to  forsake  Christianity,  and  to  make  them 
take  up  in  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  for  in  these  all 
religions  do  agree.  For  if  this  principle  be  true,  and  signify 
any  thing,  it  is  dangerous  to  embrace  any  thing  wherein  the 
several  parties  in  religion  differ ;  because  that  only  is  safe  and 
prudent  to  be  chosen  wherein  all  agree.  So  that  this  argu- 
ment, if  the  foundation  of  it  be  good,  will  persuade  further 
than  those  who  make  use  of  it  desire  it  should  do;  for  it  will 
not  only  make  men  forsake  the  proteslant  religion,  but  popery 
too;  and,  which  is  much  more  considerable,  Christianity  itself. 

II.  I  will  give  some  parallel  instances,  by  which  it  will 
clearly  be  seen  that  this  argument  concludes  false.  The 
Donatists  denied  the  b:i|)tism  of  the  catholics  to  be  good,  but 
the  catholics  acknowledged  the  baptism  of  the  Donatists  to  be 
valid.  So  that  both  sides  are  agreed  that  the  baptism  of  the 
Donatists  was  good;  therefore  the  safest  way  for  St.  Austin 
and  other  catliolics,  (according  to  this  argimient,)  was  to  be 
baptized  again  by  the  Donatists,  because  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  both  sides,  baptism  among  them  was  valid. 

Hut  to  come  nearer  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Several  in  that 
church  hold  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  the  law- 
fulness of  deposing  and  killing  kings  for  heresy,  to  be  de  fide, 
that  is,  necessary  articles  of  faith  ;  and  consequently,  that  who- 
ever does  not  believe  them,  cannot  be  saved.  Rut  a  great 
many  papists,  though  they  believe  these  things  to  be  no  matters 
of  faith,  yet  they  think  those  that  hold  them  may  be  saved, 
and  they  are  generally  very  favourable  towards  them.  But 
now,  according  to  this  argument,  they  ought  all  to  be  of  their 
opinion  in  these  points,  because  both  sides  are  agreed  that  they 
that  hold  them  may  l)o  saved  ;  but  one  side  positively  says, 
that  men  cannot  be  saved  if  they  do  not  hold  them. 

But  my  text  furnishes  me  with  as  gtxxl  an  instance  to  this 
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purpose  as  can  be  desired.  St.  Paul  here  in  the  text  acknow- 
ledgcth  the  jwssibihtv  of  tlie  salvation  of  those  who  built  hay 
and  stubble  upon  the  fhuudnt'ion  of  Christianity,  that  they 
vii^ht  be  saved,  though  with  great  difliculty,  and,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  Ji  re.  But  now  among  tliose  builders  with  /;«// and 
stubble,  tliere  were  those  who  denied  the  possibility  of  St.  Paul's 
Sidvation,  and  of  those  who  were  of  his  mind.  We  are  told  of 
some  who  built  the  Jewish  ceremonies  and  observances  upon 
the  foundation  of  Christianity,  and  .said,  that  unless  men  were 
circumcised,  and  kept  the  law  of  Moses,  they  could  not  be 
saved.  So  that  by  this  argument  St.  Paul  and  his  followers 
ought  to  have  gone  over  to  those  Judaizing  Christians,  because 
it  was  acknowledged  on  botli  sides  that  they  might  be  saved. 
But  these  Judaizing  Christians  were  as  uncharitable  to  St.  Paul 
and  otlier  Christians,  as  the  church  of  Rome  is  now  to  us,  for 
they  said  jiositivcly  that  they  could  not  be  saved.  But  can 
any  man  think  that  St.  Paul  would  have  been  moved  by  this 
argument  to  leave  a  safe  and  certain  way  of  salvation  for  that 
whicii  was  only  possible,  and  that  with  great  difficulty  and 
liazard  .'  The  argument  you  see  is  the  very  same,  and  yet  it 
concludes  the  wrong  way  ;  which  plainly  shews  that  it  is  a  con- 
tingent argument,  and  concludes  uncertainly  and  by  chance, 
and  therefore  no  man  ought  to  be  moved  by  it. 

III.  I  shall  take  notice  of  some  gross  absurdities  that  follow 
from  it.     I  shall  mention  but  these  two. 

1.  According  to  this  principle,  it  is  always  safest  to  be  on  the 
uncharitable  side.  And  yet  uncharitableness  is  as  bad  an  evi- 
dence, either  of  a  true  Christian,  or  a  true  church,  as  a  man 
would  wish.  Charity  is  one  of  the  most  essential  marks  of 
Christianity,  and  what  the  apostle  saith  of  particular  Chris- 
tians, is  as  true  of  whole  churches,  that  though  they  have  all 
J'uith,  yet  if  they  have  not  charity,  they  are  nothing. 

I  grant  that  no  charity  tcachcih  men  to  sec  others  damned, 
and  not  to  tell  them  the  danger  of  their  condition.  But  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that  the  damning  of  men  is  a  very  hard 
thing,  and  therefore  whenever  we  do  it,  the  case  must  be  won- 
derfully plain.  And  is  it  so  in  this  matter  ?  They  of  the 
cluirch  of  Rome  cannot  deny  but  that  we  embrace  all  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Saviour  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  de- 
termined by  the  four  first  general  councils,  and  yet  they  will 
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not  allow  this  and  a  good  life  to  put  us  within  a  possibility  of 
salvation,  because  we  will  not  submit  to  all  the  innovations 
they  would  impose  upon  us.  And  yet  I  think  liiere  is  scarce 
any  doctrine  or  practice  in  difference  between  them  and  us, 
which  some  or  other  of  their  most  learned  writers  have  not  ac- 
knowledged either  not  to  be  sufficiently  contained  in  scripture, 
or  not  to  have  been  held  and  practised  by  the  primitive  church; 
so  that  nothing  can  excuse  their  uncharitableness  towards  us. 
And  they  pay  dear  for  the  little  advantage  they  get  by  this 
argument,  for  they  do  what  in  them  lies  to  make  tliemselves 
no  Christians,  that  they  may  prove  themselves  the  truer  and 
more  Christian  church.  A  medium  which  we  do  not  desire  to 
make  use  of. 

2.  If  this  argument  were  good,  then  by  this  trick  a  man 
may  bring  over  all  the  world  to  agree  with  him  in  an  error 
which  another  does  not  account  damnable,  whatever  it  lie,  pro- 
vided he  do  but  damn  all  those  that  do  not  hold  it;  and  there 
wants  nothing  but  confidence  and  uncharitableness  to  do  this. 
But  is  there  any  sense,  that  another  man's  boldness  and  want 
of  charity  should  be  an  argument  to  move  me  to  be  of  his 
opinion  't  I  cannot  illustrate  this  better,  than  by  the  dift'erence 
between  a  skilful  physician  and  a  mountebank.  A  learned 
and  skilful  physician  is  modest,  and  speaks  justly  of  things: 
he  says,  that  such  a  method  of  cure  which  he  hath  directed  is 
safe;  and  withal,  tliat  that  which  the  mountebank  prescribes 
may  possibly  do  the  work,  but  there  is  great  hazard  and 
danger  in  it ;  but  the  mountebank,  who  never  talks  of  any 
thing  less  than  infallible  cures,  (and  always  the  more  mounte- 
bank, the  stronger  pretence  to  infallibility,)  he  is  positive  that 
that  method  which  the  physician  prescribes  will  destroy  the 
patient,  but  his  receipt  is  infallible,  and  never  fails.  Is  there 
any  reason  in  this  case,  that  this  man  shall  carry  it  merely  by 
his  confidence .''  And  yet  if  this  argument  be  gtxxl,  the  safest 
way  is  to  reject  the  physician's  advice,  and  to  stick  to  the 
mountebank's.  For  both  sides  are  iigreed  that  there  is  a  jxjssi- 
bility  of  cure  in  the  mountebank's  method,  but  not  in  the  phy- 
sician's; and  so  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  lies  in  the 
confidence  of  an  ignorant  man. 

IV.  This  arginnent  is  very  unfit  to  work  upon  those  to 
whom  it  is  propouniled  ;  for  either  they  believe  we  say  true  in 
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this,  or  not.  If  thev  think  we  do  not,  they  have  no  reason  to 
be  moved  by  what  we  say.  If  they  think  we  do,  why  do  they 
not  take  in  all  that  we  say  in  this  matter?  Namely,  that 
thoufjh  it  be  possible  for  some  in  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
church  to  be  saved,  yet  it  is  very  hazardous;  and  that  they  are 
in  a  safe  condition  already  in  our  church.  And  why  then 
should  a  bare  possibility,  accompanied  with  infinite  and  appa- 
rent hazard,  be  an  argument  to  any  man  to  run  into  that 
danger  ? 

Lastly,  This  argument  is  very  improper  to  be  urged  by 
those  who  make  use  of  it.  Half  of  the  strength  of  it  lies  in  this, 
that  we  protestants  acknowledge  that  it  is  possible  a  papist 
may  be  saved.  But  why  should  they  lay  any  stress  upon  this? 
What  matter  is  it  what  we  heretics  say,  who  are  so  damnably 
mistaken  in  all  other  things  ?  Methinks  if  there  were  no  other 
reason,  yet  because  we  say  it,  it  should  seem  to  them  to  be 
unlikely  to  be  true.  But  I  perceive,  when  it  serves  for  their 
purpose,  we  have  some  little  credit  and  authority  among  them. 

By  this  time  I  hope  every  one  is  in  some  measure  satisfied 
of  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  which  is  so  transparent, 
that  no  wise  man  can  honestly  use  it,  and  he  must  have  a  very 
odd  understanding  that  can  be  cheated  by  it.  The  truth  is, 
it  is  a  casual  and  contingent  argument,  and  sometimes  it  con- 
cludes right,  and  oftencr  wrong;  and  therefore  no  prudent 
man  can  be  moved  by  it,  except  only  in  one  case,  when  all  things 
are  so  equal  on  both  sides,  that  there  is  nothing  else  in  the 
whole  world  to  determine  him  ;  which  surely  can  never  hap- 
pen in  matters  of  religion  necessary  to  be  believed.  No  man  is 
so  weak  as  not  to  consider,  in  the  change  of  his  religion,  the 
merits  of  the  cause  itself;  as  not  to  examine  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  churches  on  both  sides ;  as  not  to  take  notice 
of  the  confidence  and  charity  of  both  parties,  together  with  all 
other  things  which  ought  to  move  a  conscientious  and  a  pru- 
dent man  :  and  if  upon  inquiry  there  appear  to  be  a  clear  ad- 
vantage on  either  side,  then  this  argument  is  needless,  and 
comes  too  late,  because  the  work  is  already  done  without  it. 

Besides,  that  the  great  hazard  of  salvation  in  the  Roman 

church  (which  we  declare  upon  account  of  the  doctrines  and 

practices  which   I  have  mentioned)  ought  to  deter  any  man 

nnich  more  from  that  religion,  than  the  acknowledged  possibi- 
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lity  of  salvation  in  it  ought  to  encourage  any  man  to  the  em- 
bracing of  it.  Never  did  any  Cliristian  churcli  build  so  much 
fiay  and  stubble  upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  and 
therefore  those  that  are  saved  in  it  must  be  saved,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  fire.  And  though  purgatory  be  not  meant  in  the 
text,  yet  it  is  a  doctrine  very  well  suited  to  their  manner  of 
building;  for  there  is  need  of  an  ignis  purgatorius,  of  a  fire  to 
try  their  work  what  it  is,  and  to  burn  up  their  hay  and  stub- 
ble. And  I  have  so  much  charity  (and  I  desire  always  to 
have  it)  as  to  hope,  that  a  great  many  among  them  who  lived 
piously,  and  have  been  almost  inevitably  detained  in  that 
church,  by  the  prejudice  of  education  and  an  invincible  igno- 
rance, will,  upon  a  general  repentance,  find  mercy  with  God ; 
and  though  their  zvorks  suffer  loss  and  be  burnt,  yet  thei/  them- 
selves may  escape,  as  out  of  the  fire.  But  as  for  those  who 
had  the  opportunities  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
if  they  continue  in  the  errors  of  tliat  church,  or  apostatize  from 
the  truth,  I  think  their  condition  so  far  from  being  safe,  that 
there  must  be  extraordinary  favourable  circumstances  in  their 
case,  to  give  a  man  hopes  of  their  salvation. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  two  things  I  propounded  to  speak 
to  ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  necessary  defence  of  our  religion, 
against  the  restless  importunities  and  attempts  of  our  adver- 
saries, upon  all  sorts  of  persons,  hath  engaged  me  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  matters  of  dis|)Utc,  which  I  had  much  rather 
have  employed  in  another  way.  Many  of  you  can  be  my  wit- 
nesses, that  I  have  constantly  made  it  mv  business,  in  this 
great  presence  and  assembly,  to  plead  against  the  impieties  and 
wickedness  of  men,  and  have  endeavoured,  by  the  best  argu- 
ments I  could  think  of,  to  gain  men  over  to  a  firm  belief  and 
serious  practice  of  the  main  things  of  religion.  And  I  do 
assure  you,  I  had  much  rather  persuade  any  one  to  be  a  g<xxl 
man,  than  to  be  of  any  party  or  denomination  of  Christians 
whatsoever.  For  1  doubt  not,  but  tlu'  belief  of  the  ancient 
creeil,  provided  we  entertain  nothing  that  is  destructive  of  it, 
together  with  a  good  life,  will  certainly  save  a  man  ;  and  with- 
out this  no  man  can  have  reasonable  hopes  of  salvation,  no  not 
in  an  infallible  church,  if  there  were  any  such  thing  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

I  have  been,  accordmg  to  mv  opportunities,  not  a  negligent 
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observer  of  tlic  genius  and  humour  of  the  several  sects  and 
professions  in  religion ;  and  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  do  in 
my  conscience  believe  the  church  of  England  to  be  the  best 
constituted  church  this  day  in  the  world  ;  and  that  as  to  the 
main,  the  doctrine  and  government  and  worship  of  it  are  ex- 
cellently framed  to  make  men  soberly  religious;  securing  men 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  wild  freaks  of  enthusiasm;  and  on 
the  other,  from  the  gross  follies  of  superstition.  And  our 
church  hath  this  peculiar  advantage  above  several  professions 
that  we  know  in  the  world,  that  it  acknowlcdgeth  a  due  and 
just  subordination  to  the  civil  authority,  and  hath  always  been 
untainted  in  its  loyalty. 

And  now  shall  every  trifling  consideration  be  sufficient  to 
move  a  man  to  relinquish  such  a  church  .''  There  is  no  greater  dis- 
paragement to  a  man's  understanding,  no  greater  argument  of 
a  light  and  ungenerous  mind,  than  rashly  to  change  one''s  reli- 
gion. Religion  is  our  greatest  concernment  of  all  other,  and  it 
is  not  every  little  argument,  no,  nor  a  great  noi.se  about  infalli- 
bility, nothing  but  very  plain  and  convincing  evidence,  that 
should  sway  a  man  in  this  case.  But  they  are  utterly  inex- 
cusable, who  make  a  change  of  such  concernment  upon  the 
in.sinuations  of  one  side  only,  without  ever  hearing  what  can 
be  said  for  the  church  they  were  baptized  and  brought  up  in, 
before  they  leave  it.  They  that  can  yield  thus  easily  to  the 
impressions  of  every  one  tliat  hath  a  design  and  interest  to 
make  proselytes,  may  at  this  rate  of  discretion  change  their 
religion  twice  a  day,  and  instead  of  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  they  may  have  a  morning  and  evening  religion. 
Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  and  for  our  own  souls''  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  our  reputation,  let  us  consider,  and  shew  ourselves 
men  ;  let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  shaken  and  carried  away 
with  every  wind.  Let  us  not  run  ourselves  into  danger  when 
we  may  be  safe.  Let  us  stick  to  the  foundation  of  religion, 
the  articles  of  our  common  belief,  and  build  upon  them  gold, 
and  silver,  mid  precious  stones,  I  mean,  the  virtues  and  actions 
of  a  good  life;  and  if  we  would  do  this,  we  sliould  not  be  apt 
to  set  such  a  value  upon  ha?/  and  stubble.  If  we  would  sin- 
cerely endeavour  to  live  holy  and  virtuous  lives,  we  should  not 
need  to  cast  about  for  a  religion  which  may  furnish  us  with 
easy  and  indirect  ways  to  get  to  heaven. 
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I  will  conclude  all  with  the  apostle's  exhortation  :  Wherefore, 
mij  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast  and  immovable,  alicays 
abounding'  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Nolo  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead 
our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every 
good  Kork  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well- 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be  glory 
Jbr  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


THE  PKOTESTANT  RESOLVED: 

OR, 

A    DISCOURSE 

SHEWING   THE 

UNREASONABLENESS  OF  HIS  TURNING  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
FOR  SALVATION. 


W  E  are  all,  I  hope,  tluis  far  agreed,  that  sincere  Christianity 
is  the  sure  way  to  salvation ;  that  to  be  saved,  we  must  have 
the  hearts,  and  not  content  ourselves  with  the  bare  name  and 
naked  profession  of  Christians  ;  that  the  authority  of  God  and 
Divine  truth,  and  no  worldly  or  carnal  concern,  must  sway  and 
govern  our  whole  conversation.  If  we  be  not  religious  in  good 
earnest,  resolving  and  endeavouring  to  honour  God  in  heart 
and  life,  according  to  the  holy  gospel  of  our  blessed  Jesus,  it 
is  no  matter  to  us  what  religion  we  profess,  or  to  what  church 
we  join  ourselves.  Wickedness  and  hypocrisy,  through  what 
church  soever  our  way  lieth,  lead  assuredly  to  hell.  A  wicked 
protestant  and  a  wicked  papist  will  in  hell  be  of  the  same  com- 
munion. 

True  Christianity  is  none  other  but  that  which  was  taught 
at  first  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  all  they  who  believe 
and  live  accordiiig  to  their  doctrine  shall  be  saved.  Herein 
again  we  are  all,  I  suppose,  agreed.  And  if  so,  I  think  it 
very  reasonable  we  should  agree  as  well  in  that  which  I  now 
add.  It  is  not  material  to  inquire,  whether  a  man  be  of  the 
church  of  Rome  or  of  the  church  of  England,  to  find  whether 
or  no  he  may  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  would  satisfy  himself  of 
the  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  way  wherein  he  now  is,  ought 
to  inquire  whether  he  believe  and  live  according  to  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles;  seeing  they  who  do 
this  are  good  Christians,  what  other  names  soever  men  may 
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bestow  upon  them,  and  all  that  are  such  shall  be  saved.  If 
therefore  I  may  be  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  believe  and 
live  according  to  the  doctrine  delivered  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  my 
salvation  in  the  way  wherein  I  now  am,  though  it  were  so  that 
I  had  never  heard  to  this  day  of  any  such  thing  as  a  church, 
headed  by  a  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome.  And  I  am  yet  some- 
what confident,  that  a  man  may  believe  and  live  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  never  hear  of  a 
bishop  of  Rome ;  because  once  men  certainly  did  so,  and  yet 
were  saved. 

The  next  thing  therefore  that  I  have  to  do,  is  to  inquire  by 
what  means  I  may  certainly  know  what  was  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles ;  for  by  the  same  means  whereby  this 
may  be  known,  I  may  also  know  the  certain  way  to  salvation. 
If  there  be  no  such  means  left  us,  w-e  are  all  fools  in  professing 
a  religion,  the  certain  doctrine  whereof  can  by  no  means  be 
known.  If  such  means  there  be,  there  must  be  some  certain 
records  safely  conveyed  down  from  their  time  to  ours;  for  by 
what  other  means  we  at  this  distance  of  so  many  hundred  years 
should  be  certainly  informed  what  thev  taught,  is  by  me  in- 
conceivable. 'I'hese  records  then  are  to  be  diKgentiy  searched 
into,  and  impartially  examined  ;  and  whosoever  is  found  to  be- 
lieve and  practise  according  to  the  doctrine  in  those  records 
contained,  may  be  concluded  to  be  in  the  way  to  salvation. 

Such  certain  records  we  have,  even  the  books  of  the  holy 
evangelists  and  apostles,  which,  together  with  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  we  call  tJic  Holij  Scriptures.  In  this  we  are 
all  again  unanimous;  both  papists  and  protestants  agree,  that 
the  doctrine  in  these  books  contained,  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  Divine  truth.  Whence  it  ccrtainlv  fol- 
lows, that  whatsoever  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  these  biKiks,  wliether  it  be  taught  by  pajiists  or  pro- 
testants, is  to  be  rejected,  as  none  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  It  ought  not  therefore  to  satisfy  me,  that  this  or 
that  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  church  of  Home,  or  by  the 
church  of  l''ngland  ;  for  by  which  of  them  soever  it  be  taught, 
if  it  be  found  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  scripture,  it 
is  by  the  consent  of  both  churches  to  be  rejected.  Now  seeing 
we  protestants  take  this   holy  scripture,  and  it  onlv,  for  the 
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rule  of  faith  and  life,  it  is  certain,  that  holding  to  this  rule,  we 
do  not  err  either  in  belief  or  practice:  while  on  the  other  side 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  do  not  err  in  both,  who  receive 
another  rule,  till  it  appear  the  other  rule  which  they  receive  is 
as  true  and  certain  as  ours  is  acknowledged  to  be.  Our  part 
of  the  rule,  and  that  which  indeed  we  take  to  be  the  whole, 
Ix-ing  granted  us,  all  the  cpiestion  is  about  their  part  of  it. 
Ours  is  on  all  hands  granted  to  be  most  sure  and  certain,  theirs 
alone  remains  disputable ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  yet  see  any 
reason  why  I  should  think  their  way  safer  than  our  own,  ex- 
cept it  can  be  safer  to  follow  an  uncertain  than  a  certain  rule ; 
which  I  think  nobody  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  affirm. 

The  rule  which  they  of  the  Roman  communion  advance 
against  ours,  is  that  of  tradition.  I  am  therefore  next  to  con- 
sider, first,  what  they  understand  by  it;  and,  secondly,  what 
greater  reason  I  can  find  to  jiersuade  me  that  it  is  safer  to  trust 
to  it,  whether  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  our  own,  than  to 
our  own  alone,  which  is  the  holy  scripture. 

This  tradition  consists  of  such  doctrines  of  faith  and  practice 
as  are  sujiposed  to  have  been  taught  either  by  Christ  himself, 
or  being  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  his  apostles,  were  de- 
livered by  them  to  the  church,  not  in  writing,  but  in  word 
only,  and  so  have  successively  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  unto  the  present  age.  And  these  are  ail,  according  to 
the  council  of  Trent,  to  be  received  with  equal  affection  of  piety 
and  reverence  as  the  holy  scripture. 

Now  I  confess,  if  it  may  appear  as  evidently  to  me  that 
Christ  or  his  apostles  left  such  doctrines  to  the  custody  of  the 
church,  of  ecjual  necessity  to  the  salvation  of  Christians  with 
those  that  are  written  in  the  scripture,  as  it  doth  that  they  left 
us  these  which  are  written  in  the  scripture  ;  and  if  I  may  be  well 
assured  that  these  very  doctrines  which  the  church  of  Rome 
now  hokls,  and  pretends  to  an  authority  of  imposing  upon  all 
Christendom,  arc  indeed  the  very  same  which  were  at  first  (as 
abovesaid)  delivered  to  the  church;  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  be  bound  to  believe  the  one  as  firmly  as  the  other. 
For  seeing  it  is  the  authority  of  the  first  preachers  of  it,  and 
not  barely  the  writing  of  it,  that  binds  me  to  believe  the  doc- 
trine; if  I  can  be  equally  assured  that  as  well  what  is  unwrit- 
ten as  what  is  written  was  preached  by  them  as  necessary  to  the 
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salvation  of  mankind,  I  must  needs  also  own  an  equal  obliga- 
tion upon  me  to  believe  tliem  all  alike. 

But  neither  of  these  could  I  ever  see  cleared,  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive any  hope  that  I  shall  hereafter.  And  seeing  the  proof 
of  both  lies  wholly  upon  them,  who  affirm  both,  I  cannot  be 
obliged  to  believe  them  till  by  such  proof  they  have  convinced 
me.  In  the  mean  time,  it  seems  enough  to  me  that  God  him- 
self was  pleased  to  signify  to  the  world  his  will  in  writing, 
■which  I  cannot  imagine  whv  lie  should  do,  had  he  not  intended 
we  should  learn  his  will  from  what  is  written,  and  not  from  any 
unwritten  tradition.  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  by  this^  that  he  did  not  use  this  way  of  revealing  his 
mind  unto  men  at  the  first,  not  till  after  the  world  had  had  a 
very  long  time  to  discern  by  experience  the  unfaithfulness  of 
unwritten  tradition.  So  that  this,  and  some  other  considera- 
tions whereupon  the  papists  use  to  ground  their  arguments 
against  both  the  necessity  and  perfection  of  the  scripture,  seem 
to  me  very  fully  to  evince  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  so 
to  leave  no  room  at  all  for  their  unwritten  traditions  as  any 
part  of  the  rule  of  faith  and  life. 

Yet,  seeing  they,  who  are  always  preaching  this  doctrine  to 
us,  that  there  is  no  salvation  for  them  that  are  not  of  their 
communion,  preach  it  not  as  a  private  opinion  of  their  own,  or 
of  some  few  others  in  that  communion,  but  as  the  generally 
received  doctrine  of  that  church,  which  pretends  to  be  no  less 
than  infallible;  it  concerns  me  so  much  the  more  to  use  all 
possible  diligence  to  find  out  what  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
assertion :  and  tliat,  not  only  because  I  shall  thereby  discern 
the  necessity  of  changing  my  religion  to  make  sure  of  my  own 
future  happiness,  but  also  because  the  determination  of  this 
one  ])oint  will  at  once  put  an  end  (as  it  seems  to  me)  to  all  the 
disputes  that  are  now  between  the  papists  and  us.  If  I  can 
find  it  true,  that  no  man  can  be  Siived  out  of  tliat  conununion, 
I  shall  be  a  fw)!  to  trouble  myself  with  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  seeking  out  for  myself  in  them  a  way  to  heaven ; 
when  I  may  be  sure,  by  stepping  over  the  threshold  out  of 
one  church  into  the  other,  to  meet  with  an  infallible  judge, 
whom  if  I  do  but  follow,  I  cannot  go  amiss.  AntI  to  dispute 
any  longer  with  myself,  whether  I  should  do  so  or  not,  would 
but  shew  me  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  for  any  church ;  seeing 
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none  but  llie  maddest  man  alive  would  dispute  for  damnation. 
On  the  other  side,  if  I  shall  find  it  false  that  a  man  cannot  be 
saved  out  of  that  communion,  I  must  needs  be  convinced  that 
the  Koman  church,  which  hath  determined  it  for  a  certain 
truth,  hath  already  erred  both  in  faith  and  charity,  and  that 
having  erred,  she  is  not  infallible;  and  being  not  infallible,  by 
lier  own  confession,  cannot  be  that  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apo- 
stolic church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation.  So  that  as 
this  assertion  of  that  church  shall  be  found  to  be  true  or  false, 
even  so  will  the  popish  religion  appear  also  to  be. 

But  here  I  meet  with  a  very  great  difficulty  in  my  way,  as 
I  am  going  to  seek  out  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  assertion; 
that  however  I  may  be  able  to  satisfy  myself,  yet  I  shall  never 
(for  ought  I  can  see)  be  able  to  satisfy  them  who  are  the  au- 
thors of  it,  any  other  way  than  by  a  total  submission  of  my 
own  judgment  and  conscience  too  to  their  determination,  and 
a  blind  obedience  to  their  will.  The  dispute  (as  is  evident)  is 
l)etwecn  two  churches,  the  one  whereof  challengeth  to  itself 
the  big-swollen  prerogative  of  being  the  lady  and  mother  of  all 
churches;  a  sovereign  authority  of  prescribing  to  the  faith  of 
all  Christians ;  the  right  and  incommunicable  privilege  of  being 
the  sole  and  infallible  judge  of  all  controversies  in  religion  ; 
finally,  an  unquestionable  power  of  defining  and  declaring  to 
all  the  world  the  true  and  only  terms  of  salvation.  Now,  that 
this  Roman-mother  and  mistress-church,  sole  commandress  and 
infallible  judge,  having  already  in  the  fulness  of  power  deter- 
mined it,  and  by  her  supreme  authority  imposed  an  oath  upon 
her  subjects  to  maintain  it,  that  none  out  of  her  communion 
can  be  saved,  should  after  all  this,  in  pure  condescension  to 
men  declared  heretics,  divest  herself  of  her  authority,  lay  aside 
her  infallible  definitions,  come  down  from  the  tribunal  and  the 
throne  of  judicature  and  majesty,  and  stand  at  the  bar  sub- 
mitting herself  and  the  whole  cause  to  an  indifferent  and  equal 
trial,  is  a  thing  as  little  to  be  hoped  for,  as  it  is  yet  unagreed 
upon  by  what  law,  jury,  or  judge,  the  controversy  should  be 
decided.  And  truly,  on  the  other  side,  it  seems  to  me  alto- 
gether as  unreasonable  in  her  to  accept,  that  we  protestants  of 
the  church  of  iMigland,  thougii  we  pretend  to  nothing  of  this 
exorl)itant  power  over  her  or  other  churches,  or  of  determining 
disputes  for  all  the  world,  should  yet,  upon  a  naked  summons 
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from  her,  whose  authority  we  question,  and  see  no  reason  to 
acknowledge,  forthwith  subscribe  to  the  sentence  of  our  own 
condemnation,  without  any  fair  and  legal  process,  or  indeed  so 
much  as  yield  to  a  trial,  where  our  professed  adversaries  must 
be  at  once  the  lawmakers,  accusers,  witnesses ;  and  yet  this  is 
most  notoriously  our  case. 

What  course  now,  in  this  case,  can  be  taken  by  us  ?  The 
church  of  Rome  tells  us  expressly  and  peremptorily,  we  cannot 
be  saved  out  of  her  communion.  ]\Iust  we  believe  her  with- 
out any  more  ado  ?  That  is  indeed  the  way  to  make  a  short 
end  of  all  our  differences,  for  then  we  must  yield  to  be  hers, 
or  else  run  headlong  to  damnation.  But  if  we  believe  her  not, 
(as  for  my  part  I  know  not  how  we  can  do,  till  we  see  some 
reason  why  we  should  do  so,)  the  dispute,  for  ought  I  can  see, 
is  like  to  be  endless.  For  no  such  reasons  can,  or  ought  she 
to  give  us,  if  she  will  be  constant  to  herself,  and  stand  to  her 
own  principles,  (as  will  plainly  appear  anon,)  and  if  she  desert 
her  own  principles,  she  must  yield  herself  to  be  fallible,  and 
not  the  true  church  ;  and  then  in  vain  is  all  talk  of  reasons  why 
they  that  are  not  of  her  conmiunion  should  be  damned. 

However,  suj)pose  it  be  pretended  (as  indeed  it  is)  that  we 
have  had  sufficient  reasons  given  us  why  we  ought  to  believe 
her  in  this  point ;  this  then  is  the  present  question  between  us, 
whether  she  hath  given  us  sufficient  reason  for  this  or  no .' 
She  confidently  affirms  it;  we  as  confidently  deny  it.  She 
calls  us  obstinate  heretics  for  denying  it,  and  lays  many  a 
heavy  curse  upon  us :  we  for  this  think  her  a  very  unrea- 
sonable and  imperious  mistress,  usurping  an  authority  over 
us  which  God  never  gave  her.  Who,  I  wonder,  shall  now 
be  thought  fit  to  decide  this  dispute.''  She  will  be  tried  and 
judged  by  no  other  than  herself;  for  she  is  resolved  to  be 
sole  and  infallible  judge  in  all  controversies  of  religion :  that 
is,  in  plain  terms,  she  will  accuse  us,  and  she  will  leave  us 
no  room  for  our  own  defence ;  she  will  condemn  us,  and 
.she  will  not  permit  us  to  question  the  justice  of  her  sen- 
tence. She  tells  us,  we  are  bound  to  believe  her,  and  ol)ey 
her,  or  else  we  must  die  eternally  for  it.  We  desire  sonic 
reason  may  be  brought  to  convince  us  of  this  duty  :  and  she 
tells  us  again,  she  is  our  supreme  and  infallible  mistress  and 
mother  and  judge;  and  so  the  conclusion  is,  we  must  believe 
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she  liatli  this  supreme  authority  and  infallibility,  because  she 
is  supreme  and  infallible;  which  we  can  yet  see  no  reason  to 
believe,  and  therefore  cannot  believe ;  and  because  we  cannot 
believe  it,  we  are  declared  to  be  heretics,  and  in  a  state  of 
damnation. 

Seeing  then  that  the  church  of  Rome  will  by  no  means  re- 
cede from  her  claim  to  this  supremacy  and  infallibility,  it  seems 
plain  to  me,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  satisfying  her  any 
way  whatsoever,  but  by  yielding  myself  up  entirely  to  her 
without  any  further  dispute.  But  because  I  cannot  do  this 
without  violence  to  my  conscience,  and  incurring  that  very 
damnation  which  she  would  persuade  me  thereby  to  prevent, 
I  must  of  necessity  leave  her  a  while,  to  satisfy  herself  about 
the  truth  and  charity  of  this  doctrine  as  she  can;  whilst  I,  for 
my  own  private  satisfaction,  take  into  a  very  serious  considera- 
tion these  two  things: 

I.  Whether  I  can  discern  any  solid  ground  to  hope  that  I 
may  be  saved,  as  I  am  now  a  protestant  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

II.  What  more  hopeful  way  to  salvation  the  church  of 
Rome  can  put  me  into,  should  I  enter  into  her  communion. 

If  the  result  of  this  double  inquiry  shall  be,  that  I  really 
think  myself  in  a  fair  way  to  salvation  where  I  am  already, 
and  cannot  discern  any  more  hopeful  way  to  it  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  I  must  needs  account  myself  bound  in  conscience, 
and  under  the  jienalty  of  damnation,  to  steer  my  course  ac- 
cording to  the  best  light  I  shall  be  able,  by  such  a  diligent  and 
impartial  inquiry,  to  attain  unto,  and  content  myself  with  that 
religion  which  seems  best  and  safest  to  me,  till  some  better  and 
safer  can  be  found. 

SECT.   I. 

The  first  thing  I  am  to  inquire  into  is,  what  good  ground 
of  hope  I  can  discern  that  I  may  be  saved,  as  I  am  a  protest- 
ant. And  here  the  first  thing  I  am  to  consider  is,  what  I 
mean  i)y  the  name  of  protectant,  as  it  is  owned  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  and  as  I  can  heartily  answer 
to  it. 

By  a  protestant,  I  understand  no  other  but  a  Christian,  ad- 
hering firmly  both  in  faith  and  practice  to  the  written  word  of 
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God,  and  protesting  both  against  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
papists,  and  all  others  whatsoever,  so  far  only  as  they  are  either 
repugnant  to  the  holy  scripture  in  any  thing,  or  ungrounded 
on  the  same  in  things  pretended  by  them  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. Such  protestants  do  we  of  the  church  of  England  pro- 
fess ourselves  to  be,  as  is  apparent  unto  all,  from  the  sixth  of 
our  Thirty-nine  Articles,  affirming,  "  That  the  scriptures  con- 
tain all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not 
read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required 
of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or 
to  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation." 

This  is  our  very  first  principle,  as  we  are  called  protestants, 
and  such  an  one  I  do  heartily  profess  myself;  neither  see  I 
yet  the  least  cause  to  doubt  of  my  salvation,  whilst  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  live  answerably  to  this  profession.  For  that 
the  protestant  religion,  built  upon  this  principle,  is  a  safe  reli- 
gion, is,  I  think,  altogether  as  plain,  as  that  Christianity  itself, 
pure  and  unmixed,  is  the  way  to  salvation ;  because  it  is  plain, 
that  this  religion  we  profess,  holding  to  this  principle,  can  be 
nothing  else  but  pure  and  unmixed  Christianity,  being  that, 
and  no  other,  which  is  contained  in  the  holy  scripture. 

Is  then  the  holy  scripture  the  word  of  God,  or  not .''  Was  it 
given  unto  us  of  God  to  be  the  rule  of  our  religion,  that  is,  of 
our  faith,  worship,  and  holy  conversation,  or  was  it  not  .^  If 
Bcllarniine^  may  be  credited,  this  is  the  declaration  of  the 
catholic  church,  both  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  and  also 
in  that  of  Trent.  The  books  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  are 
the  true  word  of  God,  and  the  sure  and  stable  rule  of  life: 
and,  as  he  shortly  after  adds,  the  most  sure  and  safest  rule. 
Now,  whether  it  be  the  complete,  perfect,  and  adequate  rule, 
as  we  constantly  affirm,  or  only  a  partial  rule,  or  but  some 
part  of  it,  as  the  papists  contend,  itself,  when  diligently  con- 
sulted, will  be  best  able  to  inform  us.  For  it  is  on  all  hands 
granted  to  be  the  word  of  God,  which  cannot  lie;  and  there- 
fore unquestionably  true  in  all  things  whatsoever  it  teacheth 
us ;  and  of  those  many  excellent  things  which  it  very  plainly 
teacheth,  its  own  perfection  and  sufficiency  is  one,  and  for  my 
present  satisfaction  very  considerable. 

»  De  Verb.  Dei.  1.  i .  c.  i . 
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I  find,  ill  the  first  place,  that  God  himself  writ  the  Ten 
Comniandnients,  the  complete  rule  of  piety  and  justice,  with 
his  own  finfrer,  Exod.  xxxi.  1,  18.  Dent.  ix.  10.  and  x.  2,  4; 
that  he  conniiaiided  them  to  be  tcrittcn  on  the  posts  and  gates, 
Dcut.  vi.  9-  and  xi.  20 ;  that  Moses  zcrofc  all  the  zcords  of  the 
Lord,  Exod.  xxiv.  4,  and  delivered  the  writings  to  the  priests 
to  be  read  unto  the  people,  Deut.  xxxi.  9 ;  and  that  the  king 
was  to  have  by  him  a  copy  of  it  for  his  direction,  Ueut.  xvii. 
18.  I  find  many  curses  denounced  against  the  breakers  of  it, 
Deut.  xxviii.  58,  and  blessings  promised  to  them  that  keep  it, 
Deut.  XXX.  10.  I  find  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  add  unto 
it,  or  to  diminish  Jt-om  it,  Deut.  iv.  2,  12,32;  to  turn  J'roin 
it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  Josh.  i.  7 ;  and  that  the 
good  kings  were  careful  to  order  all  things  according  to  it,  and 
to  reform  what  has  been  amiss  by  it,  1  Chron.  xvi.  40.  2  Kings 
xxii.  13.  And  therefore  I  do  not  wonder  to  hear  the  Psalmist 
saying,  The  laio  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul, 
Psal.  xix.  7;  nor  to  find  Isaiah  .sending  men  to  the  law,  and  to 
the  testimony,  saying,  Ifauij  speak  not  according  to  this  icord, 
it  M  because  there  is  no  light  in  them,  Isa.  viii.  20. 

Again,  I  find  our  blessed  Saviour  himself,  and  his  apostles 
after  him,  very  frc(iuently  appealing  and  referring  their  hearers 
to  that  which  had  been  written  in  the  books  of  Moses,  in  the 
Psalms,  and  in  the  Prophets :  They  have  Muses  and  the  pro- 
phets, let  them  hear  them,  saith  Abraham  in  the  jiarable,  J-iuke 
xvi.  29.  Seaixh  the  scriptures,  saitii  Chi-ist,  John  v.  ^S),  for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me.  I  find  that  St.  Luke,  writing  his  Gospel,  gives 
his  Theophilus  tiiis  good  reason  for  it ;  That  thou  mightest 
know  the  certainty  of  those  things  rcherein  thou  ha.st  been  in- 
structed, I^uke  i.  4:  the  things  tchich  are  most  .•surely  believed 
among  us,  v.  1  :  all  things  of  which  Imnself  had  perfect  un- 
derstanding from  the  very  jirst,  v.'A.  I  find  St.  John,  who 
wrote  last  of  all  the  apostles,  affirming,  that  though  Jesus  d^id 
many  other  signs  which  are  not  written  in  that  booh  of  his, 
yet  these  are  written,  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Chri.it,  tlie  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name,  John  xx.  30,  81.  And,  finally,  I  find  St. 
Paul  a,sserting  the  perfection  of  the  holy  scripture  as  fully  and 
plainly  as  any  man  can  speak,  2  Tim.  iii.  15-17,  saying,  that 
l2 
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the  holy  scripture  is  able  to  make  a  man  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  J'aith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  a/Z  scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness, 
tliat  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works.  Now  what  more  can  we  desire  than  to  be 
7nade  wise  unto  salvation  ?  And  we  are  here  plainly  told,  that 
the  holy  scripture  is  able  to  make  us  so.  What  more  can  be 
needful  to  direct  us  in  the  way  to  salvation,  than  what  we  may 
learn  from  the  scripture?  It  is  profitable  for  our  information 
and  establishment  in  the  truth,  for  the  confutation  of  error 
and  heresy,  for  the  correction  of  vice  and  wickedness,  for  our 
instruction  in  righteousness.  It  is  so  profitable  for  all  these 
purposes,  that  thereby  the  man  of  God,  the  pastor  and  teacher, 
may  be  made  complete,  and  well  furnished  for  all  the  branches 
of  his  office,  all  the  works  of  his  holy  calling.  In  short,  it  is 
able  to  bring  us  to  faith  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  li/e,  John 
iii.  16. 

Furthermore,  from  the  same  scripture  I  also  learn,  that  un- 
written or  oral  tradition  hath  ever  lieen  found  too  deceitful  a 
thing  to  be  relied  on  for  so  great  a  matter  as  salvation.  I  find 
that  before  the  flood,  notwithstanding  the  long  lives  of  men, 
the  few  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  the  easiness  of  learn- 
ing and  remembering  things  so  agreeable  to  liuman  nature, 
yet  all  fcsh  had  soon  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.  Gen. 
vi.  12.  and  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  <f  mans  heart 
was  only  evil  continually,  ver.  5.  And  after  the  ffood,  the 
whole  world  was  quickly  overrun  with  idolatry  :  so  ill  was  the 
doctrine  which  had  been  preached  l)y  Noali  and  his  sons  pre- 
served by  oral  tradition.  Nay,  1  find,  that  after  God  was 
pleased  to  give  the  Jews  his  will  in  writing,  their  teachers  liad 
so  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  God  with  their  traditions,  that  it 
was  a  great  part  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  business  to  rescue  it 
from  those  traditional  corruptions.  He  reproves  the  Scrilies 
and  Pharisees  for  transgressing  the  commandments  of  God  by 
their  traditions,  Matt.  xv.  3,  shewing  them  iiow  ihey  had  made 
it  of  none  effect  l>y  the  same,  ver.  G,  and  tlint  in  vain  they  zcor- 
shipped  God,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men,  ver.  9-     And  St.  I'aul  warns  the  Colossians  to  beware  of 
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being  deceived  through  philosophy  and  I'ain  deceit,  after  the 
tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  Korld,  and  not 
after  Christ.  Col.  ii.  6.  And  tlic  special  occasion  of  writing 
most  of  the  Epistles,  yea,  and  the  Gospels  too,  seems  to  be  the 
danger  that  Christians  were  in  of  being  seduced  by  false  teach- 
ers, from  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  under  the 
pretence  of  tradition.  Such  were  the  Kolves  in  shcep''s  clothing, 
Matt.  vii.  \3\Jidse  apo.itles,  deceitful  iwrkcrs,  truiisjbrming 
themselves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ,  2  Cor.  xi.  13  ;  pre- 
tending to  another  gospel,  Gal.  i.  6;  men  of  sleight  and 
cunning  craftiness,  lying  in  wait  to  deceive,  Eph.  iv.  14. 

From  what  I  find  in  the  .scripture,  I  must  needs  conclude, 
till  I  be  better  informed,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  rule  for  us  to  go 
by  ;  and  that,  so  long  as  we  hold  us  to  it  alone,  in  our  faith 
and  practice,  there  can  be  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  for  that  unto  which  our  Kibles  at  home  can 
direct  us.  The  scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  and  sure  rule  of 
faith,  saith  the  infallible  church  of  Rome,  if  Bellarmine  may 
be  believed.  This  holy  scripture  is  able  to  7nake  us  wise 
unto  .salvation,  saith  this  infallible  scripture ;  and  we  take  no 
other  but  this  holy  and  infallible  scripture  for  the  rule  of  our 
faith  and  religious  practice,  say  we  protestants.  What  now 
should  hinder  me  to  infer  from  hence,  that  if  the  scripture  be 
the  word  of  God,  we  protestants  are  very  well  as  we  are;  for 
wc  have  the  word  of  the  infallible  God,  and  if  it  may  stand 
us  in  any  stead,  the  word  of  the  infallible  church  (as  she  will 
needs  be  accounted)  to  assure  us,  that  adhering  to  the  holy 
scripture,  wc  are  in  the  ready  and  sure  way  to  salvation. 

Further  yet,  as  I  am  a  protestant  of  the  church  of  England, 
I  do  declare,  in  the  words  of  our  eighth  article,  "  That  the 
three  creeds,  Nice  Creed,  Athanasius  Creed,  and  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought  thoroughly  to  be 
received  and  believed,  for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain 
warrants  of  holy  scripture."  Seeing  then  we  receive  and 
thoroughly  believe  the  same  creeds,  and  no  other,  which  the 
church  of  Rome  herself  professeth  to  believe,  and  which  were 
thought  by  the  catholic  church  of  Christ,  for  above  four  hun- 
dred years  after  the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  to  contain  all 
points  of  faith  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  Christians,  I  think 
I  have  hence  gathered  this  further  confirmation  of  my  as- 
l3 
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surance,  that  we  protestants  are  in  the  direct  \vay  to  salvation ; 
that  we  are  of  the  very  same  religion,  and  no  other,  in  all  the 
necessary  points  of  Christian  faith,  whereof  the  catholic  church 
evidently  was  in  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  it.  In  the  four 
first  general  councils,  no  other  articles  of  faith  were  held  needful 
to  be  believed  by  Christians  but  those  of  these  creeds,  which 
we  entirely  own  and  believe.  Either  then  it  is  true  that  these 
three  creeds  contain  all  necessary  points  of  Christian  faith,  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  he  true,  we  are  safe  enough,  and  can  with  no  colour 
of  reason  be  said  to  err  in  faith,  or  to  deserve  the  name  of  here- 
tics. If  it  be  not  true,  then  were  all  those  primitive  Chris- 
tians as  much  heretics  as  we  are,  and  knew  no  more  than  we 
do,  what  belonged  to  the  salvation  of  Cliristians.  And 
strangelv  partial  is  the  church  of  Rome  in  approving  the  faith 
of  those  councils,  which  one  of  their  most  famous  jiopes  and 
saints  is  said  to  have  reverenced  as  the  four  Gospels,  and  yet 
to  condemn  ours,  though  in  all  points  the  very  same:  espe- 
cially when  the  third  of  those  councils,  held  at  Ephesus,  in  the 
time  of  pope  Celestinc,  did  expressly  decree,  "  That  it  should 
not  be  lawful  to  utter,  write,  or  comijose  any  other  faith, 
besides  that  which  had  been  defined  by  the  lioly  fathers  con- 
gregated in  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  city  of  Nice."  Ordering  that 
all  they  should  be  punished  "  who  tendered  any  other  to  such 
as  had  a  desire  to  be  converted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
whether  they  were  Gentiles,  Jews,  or  of  any  other  heresy." 
AVhtrehy  it  is  plain,  that  the  fathers  in  this  third  council  did 
conclude  that  creed  to  comjirehend  the  entire  failh  of  a  Chris- 
tian. And  indeed  a  man  woulil  think  that  the  council  of  Trent 
had  in  the  beginning  of  it  been  altogether  of  the  same  mind, 
when  of  the  same  creed  it  thus  declared  itself;  "That  it  is 
that  principle  wherein  all  that  profess  the  faith  of  Christ  do 
necessarily  agree,  and  the  firm  and  only  foundation  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail." 

I  may,  I  think,  upon  these  considerations,  without  more 
ado,  be  very  well  satisfied  of  li>c  safety  of  the  [irotestant  re- 
ligion. The  papists  themsolves  must  grant,  that  whatswver 
we  l)elieve  or  j)r.iclise  as  of  necessity  to  salvation,  really  is  so; 
and  therefore,  that  we  do  not  err  either  in  our  faith  or  prac- 
tice, whilst  we  live  according  to  our  own  principles:  for  if  we 
err  in  cither,  so  far  do  they  err  also;  anil  not  tliey  only,  but 
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all  the  Chrisiian  world.  And  here  we  may  press  them  with 
their  own  way  of  arfjuiiifr,  and  to  much  more  purpose,  than 
thev  are  wont  to  use  it  aj^ainst  us.  When  they  would  convince 
us  that  their  rehgion  is  the  safer,  they  are  wont  thus  to  argue  : 
"  That  religion  is  the  safer,  wherein,  by  the  confessions  of 
both  sides,  a  man  may  be  saved  :  but  both  sides  confess,  that  a 
man  mav  be  saved  in  the  popish  religion  ;  and  both  siiics  do 
not  confess  tiiat  a  man  may  be  saved  in  liie  protestant  religion ; 
therefore  the  popish  religion  is  the  safer."  Supposing  now  this 
way  of  arguing  for  the  safety  of  their  religion,  from  the  con- 
fession of  both  parties,  be  of  any  strength,  as  they  must  sup- 
pose it  to  be,  who  .so  often  and  confidently  use  it,  then  must 
the  like  argument,  from  the  same  medium,  be  altogether  as 
strong  for  us.  I  would  only  beg  of  them  to  grant  me  this,  (and 
I  hope  they  will  not  say  my  request  is  unreasonable,)  that  that 
religion  is  the  safest,  all  the  doctrines  whereof  are  the  truest. 
If  they  will  not  grant  me  this,  they  must  grant  it  safer  to  hold 
some  false  doctrines,  than  all  true.  But  if  they  think  this 
absurd,  then  must  they  give  me  leave  thus  to  argue  :  "  That 
religion  is  the  safest,  wherein  all  doctrines  held  or  taught,  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  are,  by  the  confession  of  both  sides, 
certainly  true.  Now' both  sides  confess  that  all  doctrines,  held 
or  taught  in  the  protestant  religion,  are  certainly  true ;  and 
both  sides  do  not  confess  that  all  doctrines  held  and  taught  in 
the  po])ish  religion  are  certainh'  true ;  therefore  the  protestant 
religion  is  the  safer.  The  same  articles  of  faith,  the  same 
rules  and  precepts  of  life,  the  same  acts  of  religious  worship, 
the  same  holy  sacraments,  the  same  holy  orders  of  ministers, 
which  we  have,  the  very  same  have  they  also.  But  they  have 
many  things,  of  all  these  sorts,  which  we  have  not ;  no,  nor 
any  other  Christians,  but  those  of  their  own  communion.  And 
therefore,  to  strengthen  my  argument  yet  more,  I  say,  if  that 
doctrine  and  practice  be  the  safest,  wherein  all  good  Christians 
agree,  we  are  sure  that  ours  is  the  safest,  because  all  good 
Christians  do  agree  in  them  ;  and  that  theirs  is  not  safe,  be- 
cause all  good  Christians  do  not  agree  in  them.  Nay,  let  me 
add  this  more :  our  religion  is  either  safe  and  true,  in  all  things 
pretended  by  us  necessary  to  salvation,  or  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  safe  and  true  Christian  religion  in  the  world  visibly 
lirofessed  ;  and  if  s<j,  it  will  follow  that  Christ  hath  no  true 
I,  4 
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visible  chiircli  upon  eartli,  wliich  I  am  confident  no  papist  will 
say.  The  consequence  is  plain,  because  all  Christians,  all  the 
world  over,  that  make  any  figure  of  a  church,  hold  the  same 
both  faith  and  practice  with  us,  in  what  we  account  necessary 
to  salvation,  tlie  church  of  Rome  itself  not  excluded. 

Though  it  be  very  certain,  that  we  positively  and  affirma- 
tively hold  nothing  in  faith  or  practice  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, but  wliat  is  held  by  the  church  of  Rome  herself,  and  all 
other  Chiistian  churches;  yet  will  not  the  men  of  that  church 
allow  us  any  possibility  of  being  saved  whilst  we  are  pro- 
testants.  And  he,  who  of  late  hath  been  at  some  pains  to 
represent  the  papist  to  us  in  liis  fairest  dress,  hatli  laboured  as 
liard  in  this  point  as  in  any  other,  to  shew  that  his  church  is 
not  uncharital)le  in  the  doctrine  she  delivers  concerning  our 
desperate  estate.  Now  although  I  am  not  inquiring  whether 
this  doctrine  be  charitable  or  uncharitable,  but  only  whether  it 
be  true  or  false;  yet  for  my  better  satisfaction,  I  will  examine 
all  that  he  saith  to  this  purpose. 

He  tells  us,  his  church  doth  nothing  herein  but  what  she 
liath  learned  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  And  if  he  can  shew 
me  tliis,  I  must  needs  be  fully  satisfied,  l)eing  verily  persuaded 
tliey  never  taught  any  thing  uncharitable  or  untrue.  To  shew 
this,  he  tells  us  how  Christ,  Mark  xvi.  16,  hath  .said.  He  (hat 
hcUcveth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believcih 
not,  shall  be  damned.  And  this  is  all  his  church  delivers  in  this 
point.  If  this  he  all  she  delivers,  we  cannot  call  her  un- 
charitable for  it,  for  we  ourselves  willingly  sub.scribe  to  this 
sentence  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Only  we  think  he  did  not 
here  teach  and  authorize  the  diurch  of  Rome  to  say,  that  all 
who  arc  not  of  her  faith  and  comnnmion  shall  be  damned, 
ihough  she  knows  they  believe  all  that  Christ  sent  his  apostles 
to  teach  them.  I  do  not  find  in  the  Roman  ritual,  that  the  church 
of  Home,  in  I  he  l)a|)ti/ing  either  of  infants  or  adult  persons, 
uses  or  requires  any  other  confession  of  faith  but  that  only  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  the  same  we  use;  and  if  to 
believe  and  be  baptized  in  this  faith  be  enough  for  the  salva- 
tion of  papists,  why  is  it  not  enough  also  for  protestants .''  And 
if  iIk'  additional  articles  of  the  Trentine  faith  and  pope  Pius 
his  creed  bo  necessary  to  salvation,  why  is  there  no  mention 
made  of  them  in  the  Roman  order  of  baptism  .' 
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He  adds  that  of  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  2,  3,  where  fortel- 
ling  of  sonic  wlio  in  later  times  would  come  and  preach  a  doc- 
trine, Jbrbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meats  xchich  God  hath  created  to  be  received  ;  he  brands  them 
with  the  infamous  title  of  men  tlutt  depart  from  the  faith; 
giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils.  And 
several  other  places  of  scripture  he  then  produceth,  to  shew 
that  heretics,  such  as  tliey  that  affirmed  the  resurrection  to  be 
passed  already,  or  denied  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  &c.,  are  in  a 
state  of  condemnation.  Other  texts  of  scripture  he  brings, 
wherein  Christians  are  cliarged  to  be  unanimous,  and  con- 
demned for  causing  strife  and  divisions,  warned  to  maintain 
unity,  and  not  to  hearken  Ui  false  teachers  and  seducers,  &c. 
lUit  I  find  not  by  'all  this  that  St.  Paul,  or  any  of  the  apostles, 
taught  the  church  of  Rome,  which  both  forbids  to  marry,  and 
commands  to  abstain  f-om  meats  alloiccd  of  God ;  which  teach- 
eth  divers  doctrines,  whereof  we  find  not  any  thing  in  the 
scripture  to  condemn  those  for  heretics,  that  adhere  wholly  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  scripture  ;  or  for  schismatics,  who  hold 
communion  with  all  Christians,  so  far  as  they  keep  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Ciirist  and  his  apostles;  and  divide  from  the  church 
of  Rome  no  further  than  in  those  points  only  wherein  they 
cannot  hokl  her  comnuuiion  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  too.  I 
do  not  see,  but  after  the  same  rate  as  he  here  defends  the  cha- 
rity of  his  church,  he  might  also  defend  her  justice,  if  she 
should  pretend,  that  because  Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to 
fetch  him  another  man's  ass  and  her  colt,  she  did  but  what  he 
taught,  in  taking  away  other  men's  goods,  and  giving  no  other 
rea.s<m  for  it  but  this,  that  she  hath  need  of  them. 

What  the  papists  say  more,  to  shew  that  we  can  have  no 
saving  faith,  is  one  of  these  two  things :  either,  first,  that  it 
is  not  an  entire  faith,  there  being,  as  they  say,  many  articles 
which  we  believe  not ;  or,  secondly,  that  it  is  no  right- 
grounded  faith,  seeing  it  is  not  built  upon  sufficient  authority, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church. 

Their  first  objection  to  the  protestant  faith  is  this,  that  it  is 
no  entire  faith.  And  here  I  am  told  by  the  representer, 
"  there  is  no  more  hopes  for  one  that  denies  obstinately  any  one 
point  of  catholic  faith,  though  he  believes  all  the  rest ;  than 
there  is  for  one  that  keeps  nine  of  the  commandments,  with 
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the  breach  of  the  tenth."  Now  this  seems  to  me  no  great  en- 
couragement to  change  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
England  for  that  of  Rome,  if  an  entire  faith  and  an  entire 
obedience  be  but  equally  necessary.  I  wish,  with  all  my 
heart,  I  could  be  as  sure  that  the  church  of  Rome  doth  not 
break  the  first  commandment,  by  her  invocation  of  saints,  and 
adoration  of  the  host ;  and  the  second  commandment,  in  her 
adoration  of  images  and  the  cross;  as  I  am  sure  that  the 
church  of  England  neither  obstinately  denies  any  article  of  the 
catholic  faith,  nor  countcnanceth  the  breach  of  any  one  of  the 
ten  commandments,  as  that  church  seems  too  much  to  do, 
whilst  she  takes  no  little  care  that  the  people  may  not  know 
them  all. 

We  steadfastly  believe  the  whole  scripture,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  understand  it,  explicitly ;  and  when  we  do  not,  im- 
plicitly ;  we  receive  the  three  creeds,  which  have  ever  been 
thought  to  contain  the  entire  faith  of  a  Christian  :  wherein 
then  is  our  faith  partial  or  defective .''  I  must  consider  that 
anon :  at  present,  seeing  obstinacy,  according  to  our  adver- 
saries, is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  an  heretic,  I  can  easily 
assure  myself,  though  I  do  not  sec  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
satisfy  them,  that  I  am  no  heretic ;  for  I  certainly  know  that 
I  am  very  desirous  to  be  thoroughly  informed,  and  to  be 
brought  to  a  right  understanding  of  all  necessary  truths  ;  and 
am  still  in  a  readiness,  and  full  preparation  of  mind,  to  believe 
any  one  or  all  of  their  articles,  whensoever  they  shall  please  to 
prove  the  truth  of  them,  either  by  scripture,  or  by  unques- 
tionable apostolical  tradition.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  I  deny 
not  obstinately  any  one  point  of  catholic  faith.  But  till  they 
vouchsafe  me  the  proof  I  desire,  I  must  content  myself  with 
the  scripture,  which  is  able  to  make  me  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  u-hich  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  in  the  pojK'  of 
Rome,  nor  in  the  Roman  church. 

And  vet  I  find  that  it  is  for  this  especially  that  we  are 
called  heretics,  that  we  adhere  only  to  the  scripture  ;  and  that 
they  often  ex])lain  their  meaning  in  l)estowing  that  title  on  us, 
by  calling  us  scripturists  aw\  gospellers ;  and  ridicule  us  for 
talking  of  only  scripture.  Rut  when  I  consider  that  this  is  the 
fundamental  lieres}'  wherewitii  we  are  charged,  I  cannot  but  a 
little  wonder  at  it,  and   find   less  cause  than  ever  to  think  we 
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can  be  heretics  indeed,  or  tliat  ihey  can  call  us  so  any  otherwise 
than  in  JLsi.  Can  they  grant  the  scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  gospel  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation;  and  yet 
in  earnest  call  us  iieretics  for  being  scripturists  and  gospellers? 
If  submitting  our  faith  in  all  things  to  the  scripture  we  can  be 
heretics,  then  must  the  scripture  teach  heresy,  and  cannot  be 
the  word  of  God.  What  a  contradiction  is  this  in  papists,  to 
call  us  scripturists  and  heretics  ;  which  is  in  effect  to  say,  that 
we  adhere  only  to  the  infallible  truth  of  God,  and  yet  are 
guilty  of  obstinate  error  in  the  faith. 

What  is  it  then  wherein  our  faith  is  defective .''  It  is  in 
this,  that  we  do  not  believe  all  that  the  church  of  Rome  pro- 
pounds to  be  believed.  This  indeed  would  make  us  papists, 
but  whether  it  would  make  us  better  Christians  than  we  are 
already,  is  not  so  certain.  "  A  papist,"  saith  the  representer,  "  is 
one  that  lives  and  believes  what  is  prescribed  in  the  council  of 
Trent."  IJnt  this  rule  of  the  papists'  faith  came  into  the  world 
(as  we  think)  too  late,  almost  by  fifteen  hundred  years,  to  be 
the  rule  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  therefore  he  could  not 
have  represented  his  religion  to  us  with  a  greater  disadvantage 
than  here  he  doth.  We  cannot  conceive  how  so  small  a  hand- 
ful of  prelates,  most  of  them  Italians,  sworn  vassals  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  assembled  together  at  Trent,  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  Christ's  preaching,  and  wholly  limited  and  directed 
in  all  their  proceedings  by  the  will  and  command  of  him,  whose 
authority  was  the  principal  thing  in  question,  and  submitting  all 
at  last  to  him  alone,  should  come  by  that  immense  authority, 
to  conmiand  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world,  or  what  com- 
mission they  could  shew  from  Christ,  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  to 
prescribe  laws  of  faith  and  life  to  all  Christendom.  And  we 
can  as  little  conceive,  how  this  pretended  council  could  at  once 
confirm  all  the  general  councils,  and,  among  the  rest,  that  of 
Ephesus  before  mentioned  ;  yea,  and  declare  the  Nicene  Creed 
to  be  the  firm  and  only  foundation,  and  yet,  contrary  to  the 
decree  of  that  Ephesine  council,  and  not  very  consistently  to 
its  own  declaration,  decree  so  many  more  points  than  that  Creed 
contains,  as  necessary  to  be  believed.  Moreover,  if  this  be  the 
great  oracle  we  must  consult,  as  our  surest  guide  to  heaven, 
where  must  we  meet  with  him  that  can  give  us  the  certain 
sense  of  its  general  and  ambiguous  responses  ?    The  learnedcst 
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of'tlie  Romish  chiircli  are  not  yet  well  agreed  about  it ;  and  if  the 
English  representer,  or  French  expounder,  have  had  the  luck 
to  hit  it,  I  am  sure  that  many  heretofore,  who  thought  them- 
selves as  \vise  as  either  of  them,  have  strangely  missed  it :  or 
else  that  council,  and  the  religion  called  popery,  hath  several 
faces  for  several  times  and  countries,  and  in  one  place  and 
time  shall  look  like  itself,  and  in  another  shall  be  made  to  look 
as  like  the  protestant  religion  as  the  artificial  painter  dares 
make  it.  But  that  which  here  puts  us  to  a  stand  is  this,  that 
as  the  pope  at  first  taught  that  council  to  speak,  so  hatii  he  re- 
served the  interpretation  of  its  decrees  to  the  see  apostolic,  or 
himself  only  ;  and  he  is  not  always  jjleascd  in  plain  terms  to  let 
us  know  his  mind  ;  and  if  he  should  for  once  speak  out  plainly, 
it  will  be  a  little  hard  for  him  to  assure  us  that  none  of  his 
successors  hereafter  shall  contradict  him,  unless  he  can  satisfy 
us  that  he  has  as  well  the  gift  of  prophesying  as  that  of  de- 
fining and  interpreting. 

However,  it  is  for  not  believing  the  new  articles  of  Trent 
that  we  are  accounted  heretics,  and  out  of  the  way  to  heaven. 
And  the  reason  is,  because  the.se  articles  are  supposed  to  be  as 
firmly  grounded  on  the  word  of  God  as  any  of  those  old  ones 
which  we  believe;  "for  the  word  of  God,"  saith  the  council  of 
Trent,  "  is  partly  contained  in  the  books  of  scripture,  and 
partly  in  traditions  unwritten ;  these  are  to  be  received  with 
the  same  affection  of  piety  and  reverence ;'"  and  therefore  he 
that  disbelieves  any  article  grounded  upon  unwritten  tradi- 
tion, is  no  less  a  heretic,  than  he  that  disbelieves  what  is 
written  in  the  books  of  scrijiture.  If  I  knew  how  to  be  satis- 
fied concerning  the  authority  of  this  council,  I  could  easily 
tell  what  credit  I  should  give  to  this,  which  it  so  confidently 
affirms.  But  so  long  as  I  camiot  discern  the  reason  of  its  pre- 
tended authority,  I  am  a  little  apt  to  suspect  that  it  was  not 
the  clearness  of  this  principle  that  moved  it  to  make  so  many 
either  unscriptural  or  antiscriptural  decrees,  but  rather  the  de- 
sire it  had  of  vintlicating  its  unscriptural  doctrines  and  practices, 
that  made  it  necessary  to  espouse  such  a  principle.  And  in- 
deed when  I  well  con.sider  it,  I  am  not  a  little  conifortcd  by  it ; 
tliat  this  efpialling  unwritten  tradition  with  scripture,  which  is 
the  very  basis  of  the  Romish  religion,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
credible things  ill  the  world  of  itself,  and  as  destitute  of  any 
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tolerable  evidence  whence  it  may  gain  any  credit  to  itself.  It 
must  needs  seem  very  strange  to  any  considering  man,  that  the 
wise  God  should  leave  us  a  rule  in  writing,  on  purpose  to 
direct  us  how  to  honour  him,  and  attain  unto  salvation ;  and 
give  it  this  commendation,  that  it  is  able  to  make  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, and  yet  omit  a  great  many  things  altogether  as  neces- 
sary to  those  ends  as  those  that  are  written  ;  and  without  the 
belief  and  practice  whereof,  those  that  are  written  can  no  whit 
avail  us,  and  yet  never  so  much  as  once  tell  us,  in  all  that 
writing,  whither  we  should  go  to  seek  and  learn  them  :  nay, 
that  he  should  omit  therein  the  principal  point  of  all,  and  with- 
out which  all  that  is  either  written  or  unwritten  can  signify 
nothing  ;  that  is,  to  tell  us  that  the  Romish  church  is  the  only 
true  church,  the  only  sure  and  infallible  interpreter  of  all  that 
is  written,  and  the  only  faithful  keeper  of  all  that  is  unwrit- 
ten ;  from  the  mouth  whereof  we  must  receive  all  saving  truth. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  thing  that  must  needs  be  very  hard  for  any 
one  to  beheve,  that  believes  the  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
veracity  of  God.  And  how  it  can  ever  be  made  evident  that 
there  are  such  necessary  unwritten  traditions,  or  that  these 
which  the  church  of  Rome  holds  are  they,  I  think  no  man 
living  can  imagine.  I  am  sure,  if  the  papists'  way  of  reason- 
ing be  good,  it  is  safer  not  to  believe  this.  For  all  sides  con- 
sent, that  the  scripture  which  we  have  is  the  certain  word  of 
God  ;  but  all  sides  are  not  agreed  that  unwritten  traditions 
are  the  word  of  God  ;  therefore  it  is  safer  to  believe  the  scrip- 
ture only  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  not  traditions.  We  hold 
us  to  scripture,  and  the  papists  grant  that  to  be  the  safest 
rule:  their  greatest  strength  lies  in  unwritten,  or  (as  they  are 
wont  to  s|)eak)  oral  and  practical  tratlitions ;  which,  in  plain 
English,  is  no  more  but  report  and  custom  ;  and  whether  there 
can  reasonably  l)e  thought  any  certainty  in  these,  equal  to  that 
of  the  written  word  of  God,  given  by  Divine  inspiration,  can 
be  no  hard  matter  for  a  very  weak  understanding  to  determine. 
That  which  makes  these  unwritten  traditions  of  the  less 
credit  with  me,  is  the  assurance  I  have  that  a  pretence  to 
them,  and  a  vain  confidence  in  them,  hath  produced  much 
error  and  division  in  the  church.  It  is  well  known  how  far 
and  how  long  the  errors  of  the  millenaries,  and  of  administer- 
ing the  eucharist  to  infants,  (to  mention  no  more,)  prevailed  on 
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this  account.  And  the  early  schisms  hetwixt  the  Roman  and 
Asian  churches  about  the  keepinof  of  Easter  ;  and  tlie  hot  con- 
tests between  the  Roman  and  African  churches  about  rebap- 
tizing  heretics,  were  occasioned  and  upheld  by  pretences  on  all 
hands  to  tradition.  Tliis  was  the  only  refuge  of  old  for 
heretics,  when  they  were  confounded  by  the  scripture,  to  take 
shelter  under  tradition  ;  whence  Tcrtullian  ^  called  them  luci- 
Jiigas  scriptiii-arum,  "  men  who  shunned  the  light  of  the  scrip- 
tures.'" Again,  saith  he,  "  They  confess  indeed  that  the  apo- 
stles were  ignorant  of  nothing,  and  differed  not  among  them- 
selves in  their  preaching ;  but  they  will  not  have  it  tliat  they 
revealed  all  things  to  all,  for  some  things  they  delivered  openly 
to  all,  some  things  secretly  and  to  a  few ;  and  that  because 
St.  Paul  uscth  this  saying  to  Timothy :  O  Timothy,  keep  that 
which  is  committed  to  thy  trust.  And  again,  that  good  thing 
which  is  committed  to  thee,  keep.''''  Iren.'eus'^  also  makes  men- 
tion of  heretics,  who  affirmed,  "  That  out  of  the  scriptures  the 
truth  could  not  be  found  by  them  who  understood  not  tra- 
dition, because  it  was  not  delivered  by  writing,  but  by  living 
voice ;"  for  which  cause  also  Paul  said,  We  speak  icisdom 
among  them  that  are  perfect.  St.  Augustin,  in  his  97th  tract 
upon  John,  saith,  "  That  all  the  most  foolish  heretics,  who  de- 
sired to  be  accounted  Christians,  used  to  colour  their  audacious 
fictions  with  a  pretence  from  that  sentence  of  the  gospel, 
John  xvi.  10,  /  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  yon 
cannot  bear  them  /jorc."  Thus  did  the  heretics  of  old  bolii 
plead  tradition,  and  sought  to  strengthen  their  plea  by  such 
places  of  scripture  as  these  ;  which  are  the  very  same  that  the 
papists  produce  to  the  same  purpose,  as  may  be  seen  in  Bel- 
larmine  and  others. 

Rut  I  find  that  the  orthodox  fatliers  of  the  church  were  ot 
another  mind  :  "  The  things  which  wc  find  not  in  the  scrip- 
tures," saitli  St.  Ambrose,  "  how  can  we  use  tiiem  ?"  Anibr. 
Offic.  1. 1.  c.  23.  "  Let  those  of  llermogcnes  his  shop,"  sailh 
Tertullian'',  "shew  that  it  is  written.  If  it  be  not  written,  let 
them  fear  that  woe  designed  for  those  that  aild  or  take  away." 
Irena-us  saith '^,  " 'I'hat  what  the  apostles  had  preached,  the 
same  afterwards,  by  the  will  of  God,  they  delivered  unto  us  in 

'•  Tortiil.  ill'  I'lii'srr.  c.  25.  f  In-n.  coiitrii  Uwr.  1.  3.  c.  t.  <J  Tert. adv. 
llerinoK.  c.  2>.         ''  Irrii.  I.  j.  t.  1. 
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the  scriptures,  to  be  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faith." 
St.  Hierom,  against  Helvidius,  calls  the  holy  scriptures  "the 
only  fountain  of  truth."  "  Let  us  bring,"  saitii  St.  Austin',  "  for 
trial,  not  the  deceitful  balances,  where  we  may  hang  on  what 
we  will,  and  how  we  will,  at  our  own  pleasure;  saying,  this  is 
heavy,  and  this  is  light ;  but  let  us  bring  the  Divine  balance  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  in  that  let  us  weigh  what  is  heavier ; 
nav,  let  us  not  weigh,  but  let  us  own  the  things  already 
weighed  by  the  Lord."  And  elsewhere,  "  The  holy  scrip- 
ture," saith  he,  "  fixeth  the  rule  of  our  doctrine."  And  indeed 
the  excellent  sayings  of  the  ancients  to  this  purpose  are  so  well 
known,  that  I  should  be  very  vain  to  cite  any  more  here. 

If  now,  after  all  this,  I  should  suppose,  what  I  can  by  no 
means  yet  grant,  that  God  having  ordered  tlic  scriptures  to  be 
written,  and  said  so  much  in  the  commendation  thereof,  they 
do  not  yet  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  but  that 
some  part  of  those  necessary  things  (as  both  some  heretics  of 
old,  aiitl  papists  now  would  have  it  believed)  was  only  whis- 
pered privately  into  the  ears  of  the  apostles,  as  mysteries  unfit 
at  that  time  to  be  communicated  to  vulgar  Christians;  and 
that  the  apostles  (though  they  were  commanded  by  Christ  to 
preach  upon  the  housetops  that  which  he  had  told  them  pri- 
vately in  the  ear.  Matt.  x.  27.)  did  not  yet  think  themselves 
obliged  to  obey  this  command  in  writing  all  that  was  neces- 
sary, but  rather  to  conceal  for  a  time  a  considerable  part  of 
that  mysterious  doctrine.  Yea,  suppose  that  this  was  one 
principal  use  of  St.  Peter's  keys,  to  lock  up  all  these  mysteries 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  church's  breast,  (let  the  church  signify 
what  it  can,)  to  be  communicated  to  the  world  in  after-ages  by 
piecemeal,  s<j  as  she  should  find  men  prepared  by  a  blind  cre- 
dulity to  receive  them.  Yet  after  all,  I  must  needs  think  that 
we  are  too  hardly  dealt  with  to  be  called  heretics,  for  not  be- 
lieving these  things  till  something  be  produced,  whereby  we 
may  be  assured  either  that  these  things  which  they  connnend 
to  us,  come  indeed  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  that  we  are 
obliged  to  take  the  church  of  Rome's  word  for  a  good  assurance. 
It  seems  to  me  a  very  unreasonable  thing,  that  we  should  be 
condemned  as  obstinate,  for  not  believing  things  never  suffi- 

'  Aug.  1.  2.  cuiitra  Doiiat. 
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ciently  proved,  whilst  we  know  and  declare  ourselves  prepared 
in  mind  to  yield  upon  the  first  rational  conviction.  Why 
should  not  that  church  have  the  charity  to  forhear  her  censures 
till  she  hath  tried  the  strength  of  her  arguments  ?  Why  was 
the  council  of  Trent,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  other  councils, 
so  liberal  of  her  curses  and  so  sparing  of  her  reasons  ?  One 
good  reason  would  do  more  to  make  us  of  her  communion 
than  a  thousand  anathemas.  Would  not  a  man  suspect  that 
they  have  no  good  reasons  to  shew,  who  keep  them  so  close  ? 
The  plain  truth  is,  there  have  been  such  vain  pretences  to 
tradition  in  all  ages,  one  contradicting  another,  that  it  seems 
impossible  in  this  age  to  discern  between  true  and  false.  Did 
not  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  call  it  an  (ipostoUcal  tradition,  that 
Christ  preached  but  one  year?  And  did  not  Iren.tus  pretend 
a  tradition,  descending  from  St.  .John,  that  Christ  was  about 
fifty  years  old  when  he  was  crucified  ?  And  do  the  papists  ac- 
count cither  of  these  to  be  true.''  ]\Iany  things  might  be 
named,  which  for  some  time  have  been  received  as  apostolical 
traditions,  which  the  church  of  Rome  will  not  now  own  to  be  so. 
And  those  which  she  owns,  she  can  no  more  prove  to  be  so, 
than  those  she  hath  rejected.  It  were  easy  to  shew  this,  even 
from  abundance  of  their  own  writers,  who  assert  the  perfection 
of  the  scripture,  and  complain  of  the  mischief  this  pretence  to 
traditions  hath  done;  and  who  confess,  they  cannot  be  proved 
to  come  from  the  apostles.  But  I  shall  now  content  myself 
with  the  ingenuous  confession  of  the  bisliops  assembled  at  Bo- 
nonia,  in  their  council  given  to  pope  Julius  the  Third.  "  We 
plainly  confess,"  say  they,  "  among  ourselves,  that  we  cannot 
])rove  that  which  we  hold  and  teach  concerning  traditions,  but 
we  have  some  conjectures  only."  And  again;  "  In  truth 
whosoever  shall  diligently  consider  the  scripture,  and  then  all 
the  things  that  are  usually  done  in  our  ciiurches,  will  find  there 
is  great  ditt'erence  betwixt  them  ;  and  that  this  doctrine  of  ours 
is  vcrv  unlike,  and  in  many  things  quite  repugnant  to  it." 
What  said  Enismiis  long  since  on  the  second  Psalm:  "They 
call  the  people  oH","  sailh  ho,  "  from  the  scriptures  unto  little 
human  tratlitions,  which  they  iiave  honestly  invented  for  their 
own  profit."  .And  Peter  Siitor,  a  bitter  adversary  of  his,  hath 
these  worils :  "  Since  many  things  are  delivered  to  be  observed, 
which  are  not  expressly  fouiul  in  holy  scripture,  will  not  un- 
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learniHl  persons,  taking  notice  of  these  tilings,  easily  nun niur  ; 
complaining  that  so  great  burdens  shoultl  he  laid  upon  thcui, 
whereby  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  is  so  greatly  impaired  ?  Will 
they  not  also  easily  be  drawn  away  from  the  observance  of 
ecclesiastical  ordinances,  when  they  shall  Kiul  that  they  are  not 
contained  in  the  law  of  Christ?"  And  must  we  be  heretics 
for  not  believing  these  so  uncertain  traditions  ?  Must  our 
faith  be  accounted  defective,  and  not  entire,  merely  because  we 
do  not  believe  what  no  man  can  make  us  understand  to  come 
from  God  ?     This  seems  very  haril. 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  consider  the  second  objection  made 
against  our  faith,  which  is,  that  it  is  not  rightly  grounded,  it  is 
not  built  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  that  is,  the  church  of 
Rome.  And  indeed  so  much  weight  I  find  laid  upon  this  one 
point,  that  I  have  some  reason  to  think,  that  they  who  have 
been  very  forward  at  all  times  to  give  such  liberal  allowances 
of  implicit  faith  to  their  friends  at  home,  would  be  contented 
with  a  very  small  measure  t)f  explicit  belief  in  us,  if  we  would 
once  be  taught  to  ground  our  faith  aright,  on  the  sole  authority 
of  that  church.  It  seems  to  nie,  that  for  the  talk  about  it,  they 
are  no  such  rigid  exactors  of  an  entire  explicit  faith  in  order  to 
salvation,  but  that  if  we  will  explicitly  believe  this  one  funda- 
mental jioint,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  church  over 
all  Christians,  they  would  deal  very  favourably  with  us  in 
most  others;  and  excuse  our  ignorance  easilier  than  they  can 
persuade  us  to  be  content  to  be  ignorant.  I  think  I  have  very 
good  reason  to  believe  this,  because  I  know  they  can  have  no 
reason  to  reject  them  that  believe  but  this  one  point ;  for  when 
once  this  great  gobbet  is  swallowed  down,  the  passage  will  be 
so  well  opened,  that  all  other  points  of  faith  either  go  down 
with  it,  or  will  slip  after  it,  without  the  least  straining  or 
grutching.  The  authority  of  God  himself,  speaking  in  scrip- 
ture, will  be  of  no  further  consideration  to  us ;  for  that  we 
must  suppose  to  be  included  in  the  authority  of  our  mother  the 
church.  And  whatsoever  we  shall  thenceforward  perceive  to 
be  the  will  of  our  mother,  we  must  without  all  scruple  con- 
clude it  to  be  also  the  will  of  our  Father.  The  Representer 
hath  lately  told  us,  that  though  the  scripture  (which  is  the 
word  of  our  heavenly  Father)  may  be  llie  law,  yet  the  mother, 
the  Roman  church,  is  the  judge.     "  Having  learned  from  her 
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the  sense  of  the  scripture,  \vc  are  obliged  to  submit  to  this, 
and  never  presume  on  our  own  private  sentiments,  however 
seemingly  grounded  on  reason  and  scripture,  to  believe  or 
preach  any  new  doctjrine  opposite  to  the  belief  of  the  church." 
And  there  is  reason  for  this,  if  it  be  true  which  he  elsewhere 
tells  us 5,  "That  a  man  may  very  easily  frame  as  many  creeds 
as  he  pleases,  and  make  Christ  and  his  apostles  speak  what 
shall  be  most  agreeable  to  his  humour  h,  and  suit  best  with  his 
interest,  and  find  plain  proofs  for  all"  (he  means  in  scripture) ; 
"  the  truth  whereof  (as  of  all  other  points  of  doctrine)  stands," 
as  he  saith,  "upon  the  same  foundation  of  the  church's  tradi- 
tion, which  if  it  fail  in  one,  leaves  no  security  in  anv."  This 
is  indeed  to  sidvance  the  church  to  the  very  top  branch  of  ail 
authority,  and  to  make  the  holy  scripture  as  very  a  nose  of 
wax,  and  as  leaden  a  rule,  as  any  of  that  church  ever  thought 
it ;  seeing  a  man  may  form  and  work  it  into  creeds  of  all 
fashions,  and  find  plain  proofs  in  it  for  any  odd  humour,  or 
carnal  and  worldly  interest.  This  then,  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
by  him,  is  the  only  way  for  me  to  be  a  thorough  papist,  and 
a  good  catholic,  I  must  lay  aside  my  reason  and  the  scripture, 
and  heed  no  more  what  eitlicr  of  these  tell  me ;  only  I  must 
have  my  ear  open  to  the  voice  of  the  church,  and  be  wholly  at 
her  teaching  and  command,  and  I  shall  be  safe  enough. 

Upon  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  character  which 
the  papist  is  pleased  to  give  us  of  himself,  I  cannot  find  what 
it  is  for  which  they  of  that  chtirch  are  so  severely  bent  against 
us  protestants ;  save  only  that  we  will  not,  like  tame  animals, 
without  any  imderstanding  of  our  own,  learn  to  come  and  go 
at  a  whistle ;  or  trot  on  the  road  as  we  are  driven,  and  stoop 
to  take  on  our  backs  whatever  load  it  sliall  please  the  Roman 
church  to  lay  upon  us,  confessing  lier  to  have  absolute  and  un- 
controllable authority  over  our  faith.  "  The  standing  out 
against  the  catholic  church  makes  men  heretics,  and  without 
erring  against  this,  no  man  is  guilty  of  heresy,"  said  the  Jesuit 
Fisher,  in  his  answer  to  certain  questions  propounded  to  him 
l)y  king  James  I.  This  then  is  the  only  Jieresy,  to  disown 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  (for  that  he  calls  the  catholic) 
cluirch.     "  Again,"  saith  he,  "one  fundaniental  error  of  the 
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protcstanls,  is  ihcir  denying  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  and  his 
success«»rs,  tlie  foundation  wliich  Christ  laid  of  his  church, 
necessary  for  the  perpetual  government  tliereof."  And  again, 
"  He  that  forsakes  the  church  puts  himself  into  a  dead  and 
damnable  state,  and  may  have  all  things  besides  salvation  and 
eternal  life."  Bellarmine'  speaks  out,  and  tells  very  plainly, 
"  No  n)aii  can,  though  he  would,  be  subject  to  Christ,  and 
communicate  with  the  celestial  church,  that  is  not  subject  to 
the  pope."  If  then  we  believe  this  authority  of  the  Roman 
church,  we  believe  all ;  and  if  we  believe  not  this,  we  believe 
nothing  at  all,  in  the  papists'  account ;  or  to  any  better  pur- 
pose than  to  our  own  damnation.  So  that  without  this  belief, 
our  faith  shall  never  pass  for  an  entire  faith ;  and  when  we 
once  believe  this,  it  shall  never  be  any  more  questioned 
whether  it  be  entire  or  no. 

Now  it  seems  a  very  hard  matter  to  believe  this  great  point 
of  faith,  till  very  good  reasons  be  given  us  for  it ;  and  yet,  it 
should  seem,  the  want  of  such  reasons  will  not  excuse  us  from 
being  heretics,  and  in  a  state  of  damnation,  no  not  though  we 
be  never  so  ready  to  believe  it,  when  we  have  reasons  given 
us  for  it.  "  For  he  is  an  heretic,"  we  are  told^,  "  who  thinks 
any  thing  against  the  definition  of  the  church  ;  yet  stands  so 
affected,  that  he  will  think  the  contrary  if  he  be  convinced  by 
arguments,  or  if  the  matter  be  propounded  to  him  by  a  learned 
man."  And  on  the  contrary,  if  we  do  believe  this,  we  can 
hardly  be  heretics,  whatever  errors  we  believe,  or  this  belief 
draws  us  into.  "  For  if  a  rustic,"  saith  Cardinal  Tolet ',  "  be- 
lieve his  bishop  about  the  articles  of  faith,  teaching  him  some 
heretical  doctrine,  he  merits  by  believing,  although  it  be  an 
error.  So  weighty  a  point  is  this,  of  believing  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  grounding  our  entire  faith  upon  it, 
that  I  perceive  I  am  concerned  above  all  things  to  examine  it 
thoroughly  :  and  this  I  shall  have  filter  op|iortunity  to  do,  now 
I  am  come  to  the  second  thing  propounded. 

SECT.  II. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  considering,  what  ground  I  have  to 
hope  for  salvation,  as  I  am  a  protestant,  and  of  the  church  of 

>   Ik'llarin.  de  Ecclc«.  I.  3.  c.  5.        i*  Bonariii.  de  C€nsur.  D.  2.  4.  5.  p.  i.  from 
\'ati()iiex  aiid  others.         1  Tol.  Instnict.  Sacerd.  1.  4.  c.  3. 
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England.  I  am  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  inquire,  whether 
I  can  find  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  church  of  Rome  can 
put  me  into  a  more  hopeful  way  to  it  should  I  turn  papist, 
and  be  of  her  communion.  Now  seeing  I  have  already  found, 
that  the  great  reason  why  we  are  held  uncapable  of  salvation 
as  now  we  arc,  is  this,  that  we  have  no  entire  faith ;  and  the 
defect  of  our  faith  is  this,  that  we  believe  not  all  the  articles  of 
the  Roman  faitii  ;  and  that  which  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to 
believe  all  those  articles,  is  the  authority  of  the  catholic,  that 
is,  as  they  interpret,  the  Roman  church,  to  declare  and  define 
what  things  are  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  Christians ;  I 
perceive  I  have  no  more  to  do  for  my  full  satisfaction  in  the 
present  inijuiry,  but  to  consider  what  reason  I  can  have  for  the 
owning  and  submitting  to  this  authority.  And  to  discern  this, 
I  think  this  method  fittest  to  be  taken  ;  I  will  inquire  into 
three  things : 

I.  What  things  are  imphed  in  that  submission  to  this  au- 
thority, which  is  required  of  me. 

II.  What  the  grounds  and  reasons  are  whereon  this  au- 
thority is  founded,  and  which  should  persuade  me  to  submit. 

III.  Where  this  authority  may  be  found,  and  to  whom  I 
must  submit. 

And  this  is  all,  I  think,  tiiat  I  need  to  do;  for  I  can  never 
think  fit  to  submit  mv  faith  and  conscience,  and  to  trust  my  ' 
salvation  to  an  authority,  which  either  requires  of  me  such 
things  as  are  unreasonable,  or  can  produce  no  reason  for  itself, 
or  is  so  lodged  in  obscurity  as  it  cannot  be  found. 

I.  I  cannot  leave  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  enter  into  that  of  Rome,  in  obedience  to  an  authority 
which  commands  me  to  do  things  unreasonable,  agreeing 
neither  with  the  nature  of  mankind,  nor  with  the  undoubted 
principles  of  religion.  If  therefore  the  church  of  Rome  require 
such  things  of  me,  I  must  be  a  protestant  still,  and  protest 
against  that  authority  which  she  pretends  to.  And  for  ought 
I  can  yet  see,  I  cannot  submit  to  her  authority,  but  upon  the 
hardest  and  most  unreasonable  terms  in  the  world.  I  must 
renounce  my  reason  and  mv  judgment,  I  must  no  longer  trust 
my  senses,  I  must  either  lay  aside,  or  learn  to  speak  dis- 
honourably of  God's  word ;  I  must  not  believe  a  word  that 
God   hath  spoken,  without   that   churcirs  leave;   I  nuist  em- 
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brace  a  religion,  for  which,  according  to  that  church's  principle, 
no  reason  can  be  given  to  convince  me ;  and  when  I  have  thus 
learned  to  do  all  things  without  reason,  I  must  do,  what  with 
reason  I  can  never  do,  believe  all  men  whatsoever,  and  how 
piously  soever  they  otherwise  live,  if  they  be  not  of  the  Roman 
communion,  to  be  in  a  state  of  danniation.  If  I  be  deceived 
in  any  thing  of  all  this,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  it;  and  I 
have  only  this  to  say  for  myself,  that  they  were  Roman  catho- 
lics, who  should  know  their  own  religion  best,  that  have  de- 
ceived me;  antl  if  I  may  be  deceived  by  hearkening  to  them, 
whom  that  church  sends  abroad  to  make  us  converts,  I  shall 
be  the  less  encouraged  hereafter  to  embrace  her  communion 
upon  their  persuasions.  Whether  all,  who  arc  already  of  her 
communion,  either  own  or  know  all  this,  it  concerns  not  me  to 
inquire;  but  I  think  it  a  debt  of  charity  that  I  owe  them,  to 
think  (till  they  tell  me  the  contrary)  that  they  do  not;  and 
that,  if  they  did,  they  would  not  long  continue  where  they  are. 
However,  till  they  who  taught  me  these  things  shall  either 
confess  their  own  error,  or  shew  me  my  mistake,  I  must  needs 
think  them  all  true ;  and  therefore  also  account  it  much  safer 
for  me  to  continue  a  protestant,  than  to  turn  papist,  whatever 
it  may  seem  or  be  to  others. 

First,  I  think  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  it  is 
more  safe  to  act  like  understanding,  and  discreet,  considering 
men,  than  otherwise;  or,  that  the  religion,  which  alloweth 
men  so  to  do,  is  safer  than  that  which  doth  not  allow  it.  Now 
the  protestant  religion  alloweth  men  to  make  use  of  their 
reason  and  judgment,  to  discern  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
good  and  evil  ;  which  the  Roman  religion  (as  it  seems  to  me) 
will  not  allow ;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be  the  safer 
religion. 

Christ  certainly  came  not  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  by  de- 
stroying, but  rather  by  restoring  and  perfecting  human  nature. 
His  business  was  not  to  deprive  us  of  the  use  of  the  most  noble 
faculty  which  God  had  given  us,  but  to  rectify  that,  and  all 
the  rest,  after  they  had  been  depraved  by  sin.  His  gospel 
was  not  preached  to  close  up  the  eye  of  the  soul,  the  under- 
standing, and  so  to  lead  men  blindfold  to  heaven  ;  but  to  open 
mciis  i\ije.<i,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  toliffht.  Acts  xxvi. 
18.  Tile  apostle  preached,  to  teach  us  how  to  offer  unto  God 
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a  reasonable  service,  Rom.  xii.  1.  And  Christ  expects  that 
his  sheep  should  be  able  to  discern  the  voice  qf'him  their  Shep- 
herd,Jrovi  the  voice  of  strangers  ;  and  avoiding-  tht^m,  to  Jbl- 
loxc  him  only,  John  x.  4,  5.  St.  Peter  exhorts  men  to  be  al- 
-icays  ready  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  tliem, 
1  Pet.  iii.  1.5.  And  St.  Paul  bids  men  prove  all  things,  and 
hold  Just  that  which  is  good,  1  Tliess.  v.  21.  And  St.  John 
exhorts,  not  to  believe  every  spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits 
ichcther  they  be  of  God,  1  John  iv.  1.  How  any  man  shall  be 
able  to  do  all  this,  and  much  more,  which  as  a  Christian  he  is 
obliged  to  do,  and  not  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  his  reason 
and  judging  faculty,  I  am  sure  no  man  can  tell  me;  neither 
indeed  iiow  he  can  be  of  any  religion  at  all  ;  for  before  he  can 
really  be  of  any  religion,  he  must  choose  it ;  and  choose  it  he 
cannot,  till  he  have  rationally  considered  and  judged  of  it,  and 
of  the  reasons  which  must  move  him  to  the  choice  of  it.  And 
in  truth,  to  deny  a  man  the  free  use  of  his  reason  and  judg- 
ment in  religion,  is  to  turn  him  into  a  beast,  where  he  should 
be  most  a  man  ;  and  either  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
be  of  any  religion  at  all,  and  to  serve  Got!  like  a  man,  or  else 
to  say  in  effect,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  altogether  a  most 
unreasonable  thing,  and  proper  only  to  unreasonable  creatures. 
Now  the  writing  men  of  the  Roman  church  tell  us  nothing 
more  frequently,  than  that  no  private  man  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  judge  for  himself  in  matters  of  faith  ;  that  to  allow  this,  is 
to  set  the  gate  wide  open  to  all  heresies;  that  every  man  is 
bound  to  submit  and  captivate  his  understanding  and  judg- 
ment to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  that  is,  to  all  the  defi- 
nitions of  (as  they  call  it)  the  Roman  catholic  church.  What- 
soever this  church  affirms,  we  must  believe  to  be  true;  and 
whatsoever  she  commands,  we  must  cheerfully  obey,  seem  the 
thing  to  our  own  private  reason  never  so  false  or  never  so 
wicked.  We  must  not  dare  to  examine  the  truth  or  lawfulness 
of  her  decrees  or  determinations,  though  reason  and  scripture 
lix)  seem  to  us  to  be  against  them,  as  we  have  licen  lately 
ta\ight  by  the  Represcnter;  for  as  we  receive  frt)m  her  the 
books,  so  from  her  only  we  are  to  receive  the  .sense  of  scrip- 
ture. Hence  it  is  that  they  define  a  heretic  to  be  one  that 
obstinately  opposeth  the  sentence  of  the  church.  The  doc- 
irines  of  Fathers  (llellarmine  somewhere  tells  us)  may  be  ex- 
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amincd  by  reason,  because  they  tcacli  but  as  private  doctors ; 
but  the  church  teaches  as  a  judge,  with  nil  autliority,  and 
therefore  no  man  may  dispute  the  soundness  of  lier  doctrine. 
This  then  is  tlie  iirst  step  I  must  take,  if  I  will  go  over  to  the 
church  of  Rome;  I  must  resolve  to  see  no  longer  for  myself 
with  my  own  eyes,  but  give  myself  up  to  be  led  by  the  church, 
never  questioning  the  way  I  am  to  go  in,  so  long  as  she  leads 
Die.  And  truly,  so  far  as  I  am  yet  able  to  discern  with  my 
protestant  eyes,  it  is  but  needful  to  close  the  eye  of  reason 
beforehand,  when  I  am  about  to  go,  where  I  must  otherwise 
see  such  things  as  no  reason  can  endure.  It  was  therefore  very 
ingenuously  spoken  (as  I  have  heard)  of  Mr.  Cressy,  when  he 
said,  "That  the  wit  and  judgment  of  catholics,  is  to  renounce 
their  own  judgment  and  depose  their  own  wit."  Yet  if  this  be 
true,  I  must  beg  his  pardon,  if  I  dare  not  yet  imitate  his 
example,  or  follow  him  thither,  where  (accortling  to  him)  I 
can  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  run  headlong  upon  any  thing 
without  wit  or  fear.  Reason  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  hoodwinked 
guide;  and  following  it,  all  we  can  hope  for  is,  that  we  may 
possibly  stumble  into  the  truth  or  church.  Possibly  (it  should 
seem)  a  man  may  stumble  upon  it  with  his  eyes  in  his  head ; 
and  truly,  I  dare  not  pull  them  out,  lest  I  should  stumble  on 
a  blind  leader,  and  we  should  both  fall  into  the  ditch. 

Secondly,  Whensoever  I  resolve  to  enter  into  the  Roman 
communion,  I  fear  I  must  also  bid  farewell  to  uiy  senses,  or 
resolve  never  any  more  to  trust  them,  no,  not  about  those 
things  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  sense ;  to  discern  which 
God  gave  me  my  senses  ;  and  of  which  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  have  any  distinct  knowledge  without  them. 

How  unreasonable  and  dangerous  a  thing  this  is  I  must 
ueeds  be  very  sensible,  if  I  be  not  resolved  already  to  hearken 
no  more  to  niy  reason.  If  I  must  no  longer  credit  my  eyes 
about  shape  and  colour,  nor  niy  ears  about  sounds  and  words, 
nor  my  nose  about  smells,  nor  my  palate  concerning  taste,  nor 
my  hands  and  feeling  about  hot  and  cold,  hard  and  soft,  I  shall 
not  know  how  to  believe  that  God  gave  me  all  these  instru- 
ments of  sense  to  any  purpose  at  all ;  I  am  sure  I  cannot  think 
myself  in  a  comfortable  and  safe  condition.  1  know  not  to 
what  end  our  I)lcssed  Saviour  .should  bid  St.  Thomas  lumdle 
aiid  see  him  ,■  or  how  his  faith  could  be  thereby  confirmed,  if 
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such  senses  are  not  to  be  trusted  :  nor  why  the  apostles  should 
hope  to  have  the  more  credit  given  to  their  narratives,  by 
telling  us  they  were  eyewitnes/ies  of  the  things  they  relate, 
1  Peter  i.  16;  Luke  i.  2.  Nor  why  St.  John^  (1  John  i.  1.) 
should  talk  so  much  of  hearing;  seeing,  and  haiidlijtg,  as 
things  qualifying  them  for  bearing  witness.  What  a  Christian 
am  I  like  to  be,  if  I  can  have  no  assurance  of  what  I  see  or 
hear;  if  I  may  not  trust  my  eyes  when  I  read  the  scripture, 
nor  my  ears  when  I  hear  the  instructions  of  my  teachers  ? 
How  could  the  first  Christians  be  sure  themselves,  or  assure 
us,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  if  in  hearing  his  words,  and  seeing 
his  miracles,  and  reading  the  prophets,  they  might  not  safely 
trust  their  senses  ?  If  sense  be  not  to  be  trusted,  all  teaching 
must  be  by  immediate  inspiration  :  and  faith  comes  not  by 
hearing,  as  St.  Paul  affirms  it  doth  ;  and  the  infallible  church 
can  teach  no  more  than  we,  except  she  can  teach  without  speak- 
ing or  writing,  or  any  thing  that  is  to  be  understood  by  hearing 
or  seeing;  and  so  oral  and  practical  tradition  can  be  of  no  more 
use  to  us  than  to  the  blind  and  deaf.  On  this  supposition,  I 
may  easily  mistake  a  harlot  for  my  mother,  and  stumble  into 
Babylon  instead  of  Hierusalem,  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
wolf  instead  of  the  shepherd,  and  eat  and  drink  poison  in- 
stead of  wholesome  food,  and  feel  no  pain  nor  loss  when  my 
eyes  are  plucked  out. 

Now  if  the  church  of  Rome  do  not  connnand  us  to  renounce 
all  credit  to  our  senses,  she  caunot  command  us  to  give  any 
credit  to  her  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  And  I  fear, 
without  our  believing  this  point,  she  will  not  admit  us  to  her 
conununion.  AVe  believe  already  a  real  presence  of  that  which 
we  see  not,  yet  will  not  this  serve,  unless  we  believe  also  a 
real  absence  of  that  which  we  botli  see,  handle,  taste,  and  sviell. 
In  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  cucharist,  I  am  commandetl  to 
believe  that  there  is  not  any  bread,  but  flesh  ;  nor  wine,  but 
blood  ;  and  yet  there  I  see,  smell,  taste,  and  feel,  both  bread 
and  wine,  anrl  nothing  else.  I  hear  it  read,  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  took,  blessed,  liralr,  and  gave  bread  and  mnc  ;  and 
of  the  same  he  said.  Take,  cat^  and  drink.  I  hear  St.  Paul 
again  and  again,  1  Cor.  xi.  2G,  27,  28.  speak  of  eating  and 
drinking  the  bread  ami  the  eup.  And  yet  I  must  not  trust  any 
of  these  five  senses,  but  against  the  clearest  evidence  and  testi- 
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nionv  of  ihem  all,  I  must  believe,  if  I  can,  that  there  is  neither 
bread  nor  wine,  but  that,  which  neither  my  senses  can  discern, 
nor  niv  reason  conceive,  nor  doth  the  scripture  any  where  say, 
the  very  natural  flcsli  and  blood  of  Christ,  under  the  colour 
and  form,  the  taste  and  smell,  and  all  other  proper  qualities  of 
bread  and  wine;  and  yet  neither  that  colour,  nor  form,  nor 
taste,  nor  smell,  nor  any  other  accident,  which  my  senses  there 
jwrceive,  are  in  the  flesh  and  l)lot>d,  though  there  is  nothing 
else  there  for  them  to  be  in.  That  though  I  break  and  chew 
with  my  teeth  what  I  take  and  eat,  yet  I  break  not,  nor  chew 
with  my  teeth  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  yet  I  take  and  eat 
nothing  else.  If  I  cannot  l)elieve  this,  I  am  told  that  I  have 
not  faith  enough,  and  only  because  I  have  yet  reason  and  sense 
loo  much  to  be  of  that  communion.  This  is  another  step  that 
I  must  take  in  going  over  to  the  church  of  Rome.  And  when 
I  am  gone  thus  far,  I  may  think  it  seasonable  enough  to  lay 
aside  the  scripture  too;  for  what  good  use  I  can  make  of  it, 
without  the  free  use  of  my  reason,  and  trusting  my  senses,  I 
do  not  understand. 

Thirdlv,  If  I  be  a  layman,  and  not  of  so  good  credit  with 
the  curate  or  bishop,  as  to  obtain  a  license  ;  that  is,  if  I  will  not 
promise  to  adhere  only  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  take  all  that  I  read  in  that  sense  only,  which  she  is  pleased 
to  give  it,  I  must  not  be  suffered  to  read  the  scripture  at  all, 
but  must  give  away  my  Bible,  upon  pain  of  being  denied  the 
remission  of  my  sins.  And  truly  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  read 
it  upon  no  other  terms  than  of  being  thus  tied  up,  to  learn 
nothing  bv  it,  but  what  I  am  beforehand  taught  without  it,  I 
shall  think  a  license  too  dear,  even  at  a  very  low  rate;  if  yet  it 
may  be  obtained,  as  I  find  it  ([uestioned,  whether  it  may  or 
no,  anywhere  else,  but  in  such  places  as  a  license  to  read  some 
of  their  own,  may  prevent  their  itch  of  looking  into  our  trans- 
lations. However,  whether  I  be  of  the  laity  or  clergy,  if  I  will 
learn  of  them  who  are  most  busy  in  endeavouring  my  conver- 
sion, I  am  sure  I  must  be  taught  to  speak  very  dishonourably 
of  the  word  of  God  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  no  more  than  the 
religion  commended  to  me  requireth. 

I  must  needs  here  say,  that  nothing  in  the  world  doth  (and 
I  think  I  may  say,  ought)  more  to  prejudice  me  against  any 
religion,  than  to  find  it  constrained  in  its  own  defence,  to  say 
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undecent  things  of  that  which  it  grants  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
And  if  I  might  be  thouglit  worthy  to  advise  tlie  missionaries, 
they  should  not  harp  too  much  on  this  ungrateful  string,  if 
they  would  draw  any  after  them  that  have  the  least  zeal  for 
God's  honour.  I  am  verily  persuaded,  that  the  good  language 
they  bestow  upon  the  scripture,  hath  kept  more  out  of  their 
cliurcii  than  ever  their  arguments  yet  won.  I  will  not  now 
take  notice  of  those  too  well  known  encomiums  bestowed  upon 
it  by  some  of  their  communion,  calhng  it  a  nose  of  icax,  a 
leaden  rule,  a  dead  letter,  vnseused  characters,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  what  more.  I  shall  only  observe  what  is  ordi- 
narily taught  us,  and  endeavoured  with  much  art  to  be  proved 
by  their  best,  most  modest,  and  generally  approved  authors: 
as,  that  the  scripture  is  not  necessary  ;  that  it  hath  no  author- 
ity as  to  us,  but  from  the  church  ;  that  it  is  an  imperfect,  an 
insufficient  rule;  that  it  is  an  obscure  book,  and  finally,  a  very 
dangerous  one  to  be  read  by  the  people. 

.  I  know  very  well  that  the  Representer,  and  others  of  them 
tell  us,  "  that  the  papist  believes  it  damnable  in  any  one  to 
think,  speak,  or  do  any  thing  irreverently  towards  the  scrip- 
ture, and  that  he  holds  it  in  the  highest  veneration  of  all  men 
living."  I  know  also  that  most  of  them,  even  whilst  they  are 
industriously  proving  all  that  I  but  now  said,  do  yet  labour  to 
mollify  and  sweeten  their  own  harsh  expressions,  which  they 
know  must  needs  grate  the  ears  of  all  pious  persons.  I  am  also 
verily  persuaded  that  many  pa})ists  have  a  venerable  esteem  for 
the  scripture,  and  are  not  a  little  troubled  to  hear  it  reproach- 
fully used.  And  yet  I  cannot  see  that  highest  veneration  for 
it,  or  that  they  speak  not  very  irreverently  of  it,  who  speak  no 
worse  of  it  than  the  Representer  himself  hath  taught  them,  viz. 
"  That  it  is  not  fit  to  be  read  generally  of  all  without  license  ;" 
though  he  gives  this  very  good  reason  for  it,  "  lest  they  should 
no  longer  acknowledge  the  authority  t)f  the  Ronian  church ;" 
or,  in  his  own  words,  "  No  authority  left  by  Ciirist  to  which 
tliey  are  to  submit.'"  As  though  men  might  be  taught  by  the 
scripture  to  be  disobedient  to  any  authority  which  Christ  haih 
set  up  in  his  church.  I  cannot  see  any  great  veneration  he 
hath  to  the  scripture,  in  saving,  "Thev  allow  a  restraint  upon 
the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  for  the  preventing  of  a  blind 
ignorant  jiresmnplion,  or  the  casting  of  the  holy  to  dogs,  or 
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pearls  to  swine,''  (such  too  is  his  respect  for  Christians,)  "  that 
he  hatli  no  (Jtlicr  assurance  that  they  are  the  word  of  God,  but 
by  the  authority  and  canon  of  the  churcli.  Tliat  almost  every 
text  of  the  Bible,  and  even  those  that  concern  the  most  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  points  of  the  Christian  religion,  may  be 
interpretetl  several  ways,  and  made  to  signify  things  contrary 
to  one  another.  That  it  is  altogether  silent,  without  discover- 
ing which  of  all  those  senses  is  that  intended  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  leading  to  truth  ;  and  which  are  erroneous  and 
antichristian.  That  a  man  may  frame  as  many  creeds  as  he 
pleases,  and  make  Christ  and  his  apostles  speak  what  shall  be 
most  agi-ecable  to  his  humour,  and  suit  best  with  his  interest, 
and  find  plain  proofs  for  all.  That  it  alone  can  be  no  rule  of 
faith  to  any  private  or  particular  person."  Certainly  they  who 
talk  of  the  scripture  at  this  rate,  have  not  the  highest  venera- 
tion for  it  of  all  men  living. 

Tiiey  that  say,  and  labour  to  prove,  that  the  scripture  is  not 
necessary,  may  well  be  supposed  to  think  that  the  church  of 
God  might  do  well  enough  without  it.  And  though  to  lessen 
tbe  odiousness  of  this  assertion,  they  are  forced  to  confess  it  is 
a  lie,  without  the  help  of  some  such  mental  reservation  as  this; 
"  so  that  God  could  not,  if  he  pleased,  preserve  his  truth 
among  men,  some  other  way  than  by  writing  it  f  yet  doth  not 
this  speak  in  the  like  veneration  for  the  scripture,  as  pro- 
teslants  have,  who  downrightly  affirm  it  to  be  necessary.  And 
it  must  needs  sound  ill  to  say,  that  the  all-wise  God  hath  been 
very  careful  to  leave  and  preserve  in  his  church  an  unnecessary 
thing.  Yea,  it  is  altogether  as  absurd  to  say  the  scripture  is 
not  neces.sary,  because  God  could,  if  it  had  seemed  good  to 
him,  have  preserved  his  church  and  faith  without  it,  as  it  would 
be  to  say,  that  jjloughing  and  sowing,  or  eating  and  drinking, 
are  not  necessary,  because  God  could,  if  he  pleased,  make  the 
ground  bring  forth  without  the  one,  and  preserve  man's  life 
without  the  other.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that  any  man,  upon 
this  account  only,  would  venture  to  say,  and  attempt  to  prove 
the  scripture  not  to  be  necessary  in  a  sense,  wherein  no  man 
ever  affirmed  it ;  if  he  were  not  .so  zealously  bent  upon  lessen- 
ing the  esteem  which  we  have  for  it,  that  he  will  choose  rather 
to  say  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  dispute  against  nobody, 
than  to  be  silent,  and  say  nothing  that  sounds  ill  of  it ;  and 
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that  lie  thinks  it  needful  for  the  ends  of  his  church  so  to 
do. 

In  like  manner,  when  they  contend  that  the  authority  of  the 
scripture  is  from  the  churcii,  which  is  the  thing  whereof  at 
every  turn  they  are  forward  enough  to  mind  us,  they  are  forced 
again  to  make  some  abatements  to  make  it  seem  a  truth.  It 
is  true,  they  say,  that,  considered  in  itself  alone,  it  hath  its 
authority  from  God;  whereby  they  can  mean  no  more  but 
that  God  is  the  author  of  it ;  but  in  relation  to  us,  it  hath  its 
authority  from  the  church.  Now  I  would  fain  know,  what 
any  man  can  understand  properly  by  the  authority  of  the  scrip- 
ture, but  its  relation  to  us,  or  the  power  it  hath  to  command 
our  faith  in  it,  and  obedience  to  it,  as  the  word  of  God.  And 
if  it  have  all  this  power  from  the  church,  as  is  confidently 
affirmed,  then  though  itself  be  of  God,  yet  all  its  authority  is 
from  the  church  ;  and  it  must  needs  be  true,  which  was  said 
by  one  of  them,  that  "  it  is  of  no  more  authority  than  Livy, 
or  jEsop's  Fables,  without  the  church's  declaration."  Thus 
is  the  authority  of  God's  word  made  to  depend  upon  the  au- 
thority of  men,  and  all  our  faith  is  no  more  but  human  faith 
resting  upon  human  testimony.  And  if  the  authority  which 
it  hath  to  oblige  us,  be  from  the  church,  I  would  know  by 
what  authority  it  doth  oblige  the  church  ;  it  is  not  sure  bv  any 
authority  from  her;  for  then  I  see  no  reason  why  the  church 
may  not  choose  whether  she  will  receive  it  or  no ;  whilst  yet, 
I  think,  that  it  is  only  by  the  authority  of  the  scripture  that 
she  can  pretend  to  be  a  church,  and  to  have  any  authority  at 
all.  However,  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  they  who  say  the  scri[>- 
ture  is  to  be  received  for  the  church's  sake,  have  not  so  high  a 
veneration  either  for  it  or  the  author  of  it,  as  they  who  say  it 
is  to  be  received  for  God's  sake. 

And  in  the  next  place,  whether  we,  who  say  the  scripture 
is  a  perfect  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  contain- 
ing all  things  necessary  to  salvatiun ;  or  thcv,  who  say  it  is 
but  a  partial  and  imperfect  rule :  we,  who  say  it  is  plain  and 
easy  to  be  understood  in  all  things  necessary ;  or  they,  who 
say  it  is  dark  and  obscure,  iniablc  to  inform  and  resolve  learn- 
ers, doubters,  and  imptirers,  and  that  even  in  essentials  and 
fundamentals  of  religion  :  finally,  whether  we,  who  say  it  ought 
to  be  read  and  studied  of  all  men  ;  or  they,  wlio  say  it  is  not 
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needful,  yvn,  dangerous  to  be  read  of  all,  have  the  higher  vene- 
ration for  the  holy  scripture,  is  no  hard  matter  to  determine; 
if  to  commend  a  thing  may  be  said  to  be  more  lionour  to  it, 
than  to  disj)arage  it.  And  though  liere  again  they  use  some 
art  and  colour  to  set  off  such  ill-favoured  sayings,  as  well  as 
they  can,  yet  serves  this  to  no  other  end,  in  my  mind,  but  to 
make  them  more  ugly  and  odious. 

They  deny  not,  for  all  this,  they  say,  the  perfection,  suffi- 
ciency, or  plainness  of  the  scripture,  nor  that  it  may  be  read 
by  the  people.  AVhat  then  is  it  they  say  ?  They  affirm,  that 
it  contains  all  necessary  truths,  either  explicitly,  or  at  least  vir- 
tually ;  for  some  truths  it  declares  expressly,  and  yet  so  as 
the  church  alone  must  give  the  sense;  and  for  all  the  rest,  it 
plainly  (if  the  church  may  here  also  give  the  sense)  sends  us 
to  the  church  to  learn  them.  Now  I  cannot  for  my  heart 
imagine  what  all  this  can  signify,  but  only  a  desire  to  lessen 
the  scripture's  authority  as  plausibly  as  they  can.  To  me  it 
seems  very  plain,  that  they  make  the  scripture  just  nothing, 
and  the  church  all  in  all. 

I  think  it  here  again  well  deserves  my  consideration,  that 
the  scripture  is  very  copious  in  declaring  and  repeating  too, 
over  and  over  again,  many  necessary  points  of  faith  and  duty; 
and  not  only  necessary  things,  but  many  other  things  also  it 
largely  teachcth,  which  are  by  all  granted  to  be  of  less  mo- 
ment and  necessity  to  the  salvation  of  men  ;  and  all  this  it 
doth  in  as  plain  words  and  phrases  as  can  be  used.  And  hence 
I  find  it  very  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
whose  inspiration  it  was  written,  should  do  all  this  for  our  in- 
struction, and  that  in  a  book  written  on  purpose  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  and  by  himself  declared  able  so  to  do,  and 
yet  omit  many  things  of  greatest  necessity  to  that  end  ;  never 
so  much  as  once,  no,  not  in  any  ob.scure  manner,  jiointing  out 
to  us  that  church,  to  whose  authority  we  must  resort  and  sub- 
mit. This  were  to  leave  us  a  treasure  closely  locked  up,  and 
not  tell  us  where  we  may  find  the  key,  that  can  let  us  in  to  it, 
and  so  we  arc  neither  the  wiser  nor  the  richer  for  it. 

Whatsoever  the  papists  are  pleased  to  allege  for  their  speak- 
ing thus  of  the  word  of  the  blessed  God,  I  confess  I  cannot 
think  any  better  of  iheir  religion  for  it.  Let  us  say  what  we 
will   in  commendation  of  holy  scripture,  they  will  be  sure  to 
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find  sometliing  to  say  against  it;  lest,  I  supjxise,  it  should  he 
thought  we  can  at  any  time  sj^eak  truth.  And  when  we  charge 
them  for  speaking  dislionourably  of  the  scripture,  they  so  in- 
terpret their  words,  as  they  seem  to  say  the  same  that  we  did, 
and  which  they  blamed  us  for.  What  can  be  their  meaning 
in  this,  but  either  to  make  the  world  believe  that  we  are  in  an 
error,  though,  when  they  come  to  apologize  for  themselves, 
they  are  forced  to  confess  it  a  truth ;  or  that  their  religion 
necessarily  requires  it  of  them  in  its  vindication,  to  vilify  the 
scripture;  though  by  saying  such  things  of  it,  as  they  acknow- 
ledge cannot  be  true,  unless  interpreted  so  as  to  speak  our 
sense  ?  They  must  therefore  in  this  deal  either  very  disinge- 
nuously with  us,  or  very  injuriously  with  the  holy  scripture. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  believe  that  men  professing  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  owning  the  scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
could  ever  be  persuaded  to  speak  so,  as  but  seemingly  to  vilify 
or  disparage  it,  if  their  doctrines  could  be  any  other  way  de- 
fended. Their  religion,  I  say,  must  need  it,  or  they  too  little 
consult  the  honour  of  their  religion,  in  needlessly  uttering  such 
speeches  as  stand  in  need  of  a  very  great  measiu-e  of  charity 
to  think  them  less  than  blasphemy. 

Fourthly,  If  any  protestant  dares  venture  thus  far  towards 
the  church  of  Rome,  the  next  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  resolve 
not  to  believe  one  word  tliat  God  speaks,  without  that  churcirs 
leave.  I  am  confident,  that  there  are  not  many  of  our  lay 
papists  that  think  themselves  to  be  under  this  obligation ;  and 
that  if  they  were  sensible  of  it,  they  would  make  haste  to  break 
loose  from  it.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  see  not  how  I  can 
enter  into  their  communion,  but  I  must  draw  it  upon  myself. 
And  this  I  think  would  be  to  advance  the  Iloman  churcii  to 
as  great  a  height  in  my  esteem,  as  they  in  her,  who  are  most 
zealous  for  her  infallibility,  can  desire.  What  more  woidd 
they  liave,  than  that  (iod  himself,  where  they  confess  he 
speaks,  should  stanil  to  their  church's  courtesy,  whether  or  no 
lie  should  be  believed  ?  I  know  it  will  be  said,  they  never  dis- 
allowed any  man  to  believe  God  :  but  because  all  men  cannot 
understand  G(k1  speaking  in  the  scripture,  the  church  is  ap- 
])ointed  l)y  him  to  be  his  interpreter.  This  I  hear,  and  to  mc 
it  sounds  not  well,  that  God  slunild  speak  to  men  things  neces- 
siu-y  for  all  to  know,  anil  which  he  commands  all  to  learn  anil 
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l)elicve  upon  pain  of  eternal  damnation ;  antl  yet  not  speak  so 
inlflligibly  as  they  may  understand  liini.  Certainlv,  he  tliat 
made  the  tongue,  and  gave  man  understanding,  can  speak,  if 
he  pleiise,  as  intelligibly  as  the  church,  which  cannot  speak  or 
understand  at  all  without  his  help  and  teaching.  And  consi- 
dering iiis  infinite  goodness  and  impartiality,  till  he  shall  tell 
me  so  himself,  I  know  not  how  to  believe  that  he  hath  so  much 
more  respect  to  the  honour  of  the  Roman  church  than  to  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  that  he  would  so  deliver  things  belong- 
ing to  salvation,  that  no  man  can  be  able  to  understand,  and 
be  the  better  for  them,  but  he  that  resorts  to  that  church  as 
Gotl's  sole  interpreter.  And  if  indeed  she  be  so,  it  must  fol- 
low, that  we  cannot  believe  one  word  that  God  speaks  without 
her  leave.  For,  therefore  is  she  made  God's  interpreter,  be- 
cause otherwise  we  cannot  understand  his  word ;  and  I  am 
sure,  what  we  cannot  understand  we  cannot  believe.  It  is  the 
sense,  they  say,  and  not  the  letter,  is  God's  word  ;  and  this 
sense  is  in  the  churcirs  breast,  and  of  her  alone  we  must  learn 
it ;  and  therefore,  till  she  give  us  leave,  we  cannot  believe  it, 
no  not  so  much  as  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  although,  till  we 
believe  this,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  hath  a  church,  and  there- 
fore cannot  believe  she  is  his  interpreter. 

I  will  not  now  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  this  church, 
which  is  God's  sole  interpreter,  takes  so  excellent  a  course  to 
make  her  children  understand  God''s  word.  Why,  first,  she 
keeps  it  in  the  I^atin  tongue  only,  whereof  the  far  greater 
number  of  them  understand  not  one  syllable.''  why,  secondly, 
she  doth  not  give  them  some  infallible  translation,  interpreta- 
tion, or  comment  of  the  scripture,  a  thing  very  easy  for  an  in- 
fallible interpreter  to  do .'  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  must 
argue  a  great  defect  in  her  charity,  and  much  unfaithfulness 
in  the  discharge  of  her  trust,  if  she  do  it  not.  I  am  loath  to 
ask  such  questions  as  these,  because  I  find  it  goes  so  much 
against  the  hair  to  answer  them.  Indeed,  I  think  she  doth 
not  the  latter  for  a  very  good  reason,  because  she  cannot ;  and 
it  is  only  her  vain  pretence  to  such  a  power,  that  makes  her 
inexcusable  if  she  do  it  not.  And  the  former  she  is  concerned 
to  do,  that  they,  who  have  the  word  of  God  only  in  a  language 
which  tliey  cannot  understand,  may  be  constrained  of  neces- 
sity to  depend  upon  her  instruction,  and  never  to  question  her 
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authority,  nor  discern  her  errors.  Whilst  they  have  nothing 
of  the  word  of  God  but  from  her  mouth,  they  can  have  no 
more  of  it  than  what  slie  gives  them  leave  to  liave ;  and  there- 
fore can  neither  believe  a  word  of  what  God  speaks,  nor  in- 
deed that  he  hath  spoken  any  thing,  but  by  her  leave. 

God  speaks  very  plainly  and  intelligibly  enough  in  the  se- 
cond Commandment,  forbidding  the  adoration  of  images  as 
plainly  as  he  forbids  to  commit  adultery,  or  to  steal.  And 
Christ  spake  very  plainlv,  and  as  intelligibly,  saying,  Thoii, 
shalt  xcorship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  tfioit  serir. 
Matt.  iv.  10.  And  again,  when  he  said  of  the  eucharisticai 
cup.  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  Matt.  xxvi.  27,  as  when  he  said,  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neigh - 
hour  as  thyself.  St.  Paul  very  plainly  ordereth,  that  the  pul)- 
lic  worship  of  God  be  performed  in  a  known  tongue,  and  shew- 
eth  the  great  absurdity  of  using  an  unknown  tongue  in  God's 
worship,  1  Cor.  xiv.  And  he  speaks  intelligibly  enough  when 
lie  saith,  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that 
bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup,  1  Cor.  xi.  28.  To  say  no  more, 
we  think  it  plainly  enough  said  of  them  that  die  in  the  Lord, 
that  they  rest  from  thfir  labours.  Rev.  xiv.  13.  In  all  these 
things,  we  hear  God  sjx'ak,  and  would  fain  believe  him.  But 
here  the  church  of  Rome  comes  in  witii  her  authority,  and  tells 
us,  that  though  God  have  said,  he  only  is  to  be  worshipped, 
we  must  believe,  that  not  he  only,  but  also  the  cro.ss,  images, 
saints,  and  angels,  are  to  have  a  share  in  our  religious  worship: 
and,  say  Christ  and  his  a])ostles  wiiat  they  j)lease  to  the  con- 
trary, we  must  believe,  that  not  all,  but  the  sacriHcing  priest 
ought  to  drink  of  the  cup ;  that  God's  public  worship  is  well 
performed  in  an  unknown  tongue;  that  we  neither  eat  bread 
nor  drink  wine  in  the  eucharist  ;  that  all  who  die  in  the  Ix>rd 
do  not  rest  from  their  labours  ;  but  that  the  most  of  them  go 
into  most  dreadful  torments.  At  this  rate,  for  ought  I  can 
see,  nuKst  I  believe  the  word  of  Goti,  wlien  I  have  once  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Fifthly,  It  seems  very  hard  for  me  to  conceive  how  I  shoulii 
be  bound,  under  penalty  of  eternal  danniation,  to  espouse  a 
religion,  and  submit  to  an  authority,  for  which  no  convincing 
reason  can  i)e  given  me  by  them  that  invite  me  to  it.  Wiiat 
is  it  in  any  religion,  which  can  commend  il  before  others  to  a 
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man's  choice,  hut  its  truth  and  goodness?  And  how  should 
the  truth  and  goodness  of  any  religion  commend  it  to  my 
choice,  till  they  be  discovered  unto  me,  and  I  be  rationally 
convinced  that  it  hath  them  ?  Whatever  truth  and  goodness 
there  may  really  be  in  the  religion  called  popery,  I  am  sure 
they  can  be  no  motives  to  me  to  embrace  it,  til!  they  be  clearly 
laid  open  to  my  understanding  and  judgment,  that  I  may 
plainly  discern  them  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  papist  will  take  an 
effectual  course  to  convert  me  to  it,  he  must  by  rational  means 
convince  me  first,  that  his  is  the  true  church,  and  her  doctrines 
sound  and  good. 

How  he  can  do  this  upon  his  own  principles,  I  see  not  yet ; 
but  rather  think  it  a  very  gross  absurdity  in  him  to  attempt  it. 
He  tells  me  often,  that  no  private  person,  such  as  I  am,  ought 
to  judge  for  himself  in  points  of  faith,  or  therein  to  follow  his 
own  private  judgment,  though  to  him  grounded  both  on  rea- 
son and  scripture.  He  must  not,  therefore,  in  disputing  with 
me,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  bring  either  reason  or  scrip- 
ture to  convince  me,  for  I  must  not  trust  my  own  private  judg- 
ment, (and  I  know  no  other  that  I  have,)  though,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  grounded  both  on  reason  and  scripture.  I  must  not 
judge  for  myself  by  either  of  them,  whether  what  he  com- 
mends to  me  by  them  be  true  or  no,  and  then  I  cannot  ima- 
gine to  what  end  he  uscth  them  in  any  dispute  with  me.  He 
must  resolve,  therefore,  for  ought  I  can  see,  whenever  he 
would  convert  me,  to  judge  for  me  too,  as  well  as  dispute  with 
me ;  and  then,  if  I  cannot  make  a  right  choice  for  myself,  he 
may  do  it  for  me;  though,  after  all,  whether  his  private  judg- 
ment be  any  more  to  be  trusted  in  such  a  case  than  my  own, 
I  may  jiossibly  doubt. 

Either  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  the 
only  true  church,  and  that  she  hath  this  authority  of  deter- 
mining for  all  Christians  which  is  the  saving  faith  of  Christ,  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  be  not,  I  may  be  safe  enough,  though  I  be- 
lieve it  not ;  and  it  is  ill  done  of  papists  to  terrify  me  with 
the.se  big  words,  which  are  as  false  as  terrible,  that  I  cannot 
be  saved  without  believing  this.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  faith, 
then  must  I  either  be  allowed  to  judge  for  myself,  by  my  own 
private  judgment,  in  a  matter  of  faith,  or  all  the  papists'  en- 
deavours  to    persuade   me   to  believe  it  are  altogether  vain, 
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unless  it  be  reasonable  for  me  to  believe  a  thing  against  mv 
reason  and  judgment.  AVhen  he  usctli  arguments,  I  should 
think  he  meant  thereby  to  convince  me  in  my  private  judg- 
ment ;  but  it  seems  it  is  only  to  drive  me  out  of  it ;  and  that, 
if  I  may  use  it  at  all,  it  is  only  to  this  end,  that  I  may  con- 
clude I  have  no  use  of  it.  All  the  arguments  in  the  world 
cannot  convince  me,  till  I  judge  of  them  ;  and  therefore  no 
papist  can  offer  me  a  reason  why  I  should  embrace  po|X'ry, 
but  he  must  contradict  himself,  and  give  me  as  strong  a  reason 
why  I  should  not  embrace  it,  because  its  principles  are  false. 
It  will  be  all  one  as  if  he  should  say,  I  ought  to  be  convinced 
by  reason,  and  yet  I  neither  ought  nor  can  be  convinced  by  it. 
In  urging  his  reasons  upon  me,  he  intends  they  should  con- 
vince me;  in  denying  me  the  liberty  of  judgirig  for  myself  by 
reason,  he  denies  that  any  reasons  can  convince  me ;  because 
it  is  plain  the}-  cannot  convince  me  before  I  have  judged  of 
them,  and  this  I  must  do  by  my  private  judgment,  or  by  no- 
thing, for  I  have  no  other. 

Hut  here  I  am  told,  we  are  allowed  to  make  use  of  our  rea- 
son to  find  out  the  true  church,  which  may  infallibly  guide  us 
into  all  saving  truth.  All  that  is  required  of  us  is  this,  that 
when  we  have  once  found  this  true  church,  we  presume  no 
longer  to  judge  for  ourselves,  but  captivate  our  reason  to  the 
infallible  judgment  of  the  church.  This  is  something,  and  yet 
it  seems  but  extorted  from  them,  to  make  a  little  more  plau- 
sible what  to  me  seems  one  of  ihc  greatest  pieces  of  folly  in 
the  world  ;  I  moan,  the  attempt  of  convincing  men  by  reason, 
who  must  not  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  reasons  whereby  they 
must  be  convinced.  I  find  reason,  by  a  traditionary  papist, 
compared  to  a  dim-sighted  man,  who  used  his  reason  to  find  a 
trusty  friend  to  lead  him  in  the  twilight,  and  tluMi  relied  on  his 
guidance  rationally,  without  using  his  own  reason  at  all  about 
the  way  itself.  Thus  are  we  allowed  reason  to  find  out  the 
church  of  Ronie,  our  sure  friend  to  guide  us,  and  on  whase 
guidance  we  must  rationally  rely,  after  we  have  captivated  our 
reason  to  her,  and  for  lu-r  sjike  have  rest>lved  to  use  it  no  more. 
Hut  now,  if  this  reason,  which  is  to  direct  us  to  our  guide.  In- 
such  a  dim-sightetl  thing,  and,  as  we  heard  before,  IiihkI- 
winked  too,  so  that  whilst  we  follow  it,  we  can  have  no  more 
hope  than  only  that  wc  may  poj^sibly  stumble  into  the  catholic 
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church ;  who  will  secure  >is,  ihat  we  shall  not  in  this  twilight 
mistake  a  treacherous  enemy  for  a  trusty  friend ;  and  then 
what  shall  we  gain  hy  our  rational  reliance  on  him  ?  A  dim- 
sighted  man,  in  the  twilight,  mav  easily  mistake  one  thing  for 
another,  else  should  he  not  much  need  a  trusty  guide;  and 
why  he  may  not  mistake  his  guide,  as  well  as  his  way,  I  do 
not  yet  know. 

But  that  I  may  he  satisfied  how  much  I  gain  by  this  liberal 
concession,  to  use  my  reason  and  |)rivate  judgment  in  inquir- 
ing after  the  true  church,  I  will  a  little  consider  how  the  pa- 
pist is  wont  to  talk  with  me,  when  he  would  persuade  me  to 
tal*e  his  cluirch  for  my  only  sure  guide.  First,  he  tells  me, 
there  is  but  one  true  faith  ;  and  then,  that  this  faith  must  be 
held  entirely  :  next,  that  this  entire  faith  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  but  in  the  true  church.  After  this  he  begins  again,  and 
tells  me,  Christ  hath  a  church  upon  earth  ;  that  there  is  but 
one  true  church;  that  out  of  it  there  is  no  salvation;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  Roman  church,  and  no  other,  is  that  one  true 
church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation.  And  till  we  have 
found  that  it  is  so,  he  will  give  us  leave  to  judge  for  ourselves. 
And  I  would  thank  him  for  this  kindness,  if  he  would  allow  me 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  and  to  make  any  use  of  it ;  otherwise 
it  will  look  but  like  a  mockery.  I  desire,  therefore,  some  clear 
convincing  evidence  that  the  Roman  church  is  the  only  true 
church.  He  cannot  to  this  purpose  produce  the  consent  of  all 
Christians,  for  two  parts  in  three  deny  it.  Therefore  he  gives 
me  a  great  many  marks  or  signs,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
fewer,  whereby  the  only  true  church  must  be  known  from 
others,  and  spends  a  great  many  words  in  shewing  me  how 
they  agree  to  the  Roman  church,  and  no  other.  That  wherein 
I  would  next  have  some  satisfaction,  is,  supposing  that  all  his 
marks  agree  to  the  Roman  church,  and  no  other,  how  I  may 
know  that  these  are  indeed  the  certain  and  incommunicable 
marks  and  properties  of  the  only  true  church  ?  To  prove  this, 
he  betakes  himself  to  the  holy  scripture,  and  brings  me  thence 
some  texts,  whereby  he  says  they  are  clearly  proved  to  be  so. 
I  now,  with  a  very  hearty  and  sincere  desire  to  learn  the  truth, 
and  with  all  diligent  use  of  such  helps  as  I  can  come  by,  read 
and  consider  all  these  texts,  and  cannot  discern  in  them  any 
evidence  at  all  of  the  tiling  which  they  are  brought  to  prove; 
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and  thureforc  ihink  it  reasonable  yet  to  call  for  some  clearer 
proof.  But  now,  when  it  is  come  to  this,  I  presently  find,  that 
his  liberal  concession  to  make  use  of  my  reason  and  private 
judgment  to  find  out  the  true  church,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
I  at  first  suspected,  that  is,  just  nothing:  for  here  he  retires 
to  his  principle  of  popery,  that  I  being  a  private  person,  ought 
not  to  judge  for  mvself  what  is  the  sense  of  those  texts  of  scrip- 
ture, but  must  submit  my  reason  and  judgment  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  church,  (vea,  even  before  I  have  found  the  church,) 
and  without  any  dispute  receive  the  sense  of  scripture  from 
her  alone.  Thus  he  recalls  at  once  all  that  he  had  allowed, 
and  undoes  again  whatsoever  he  had  been  a  doing  to  persuade 
me  to  his  communion.  He  was  giving  me  reasons,  which 
might  convince  me  in  my  judgment;  and  these  at  length  re- 
solve all  into  the  authority  of  the  scripture;  and  yet  of  this 
testimony  of  the  scripture  I  must  not  judge  ;  and  therefore  by 
it  I  cannot  be  convinced  of  any  thing  but  this,  that  the  church 
of  Rome  is  resolved  to  be  mistress  of  all  Christians ;  and  thinks 
it  enough  to  convince  us  tiiat  she  is  so,  if,  whilst  she  sets  some 
of  her  sons  to  liold  us  up  in  eniptv  talk  of  scripture  and  reastm 
to  no  purpose,  she  step  out  from  behind  the  curtain,  saving, 
"  Believe  it,  I  am  she."" 

Now  I  cannot  jiossibly  see,  whatever  others  may  do,  (for  I 
keep  yt't  to  my  protestant  principles  of  judging  for  no  man  but 
myself,)  how  I  can  embrace  po|x?ry  upon  any  conviction  from 
papists;  and  I  fear  I  must  cither  take  it  without  any  reason 
for  it,  or  not  at  all.  If  I  cannot  know  the  Roman  church  to 
be  the  only  true  church,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  scripture  ; 
and  if  I  cannot  understand  the  testimony  of  the  .scripture  till  I 
receive  the  true  sense  of  it  from  the  Roman  church  ;  and  if  I 
cannot  take  that  for  the  true  sense  of  it,  ujxm  her  declaration 
of  it  so  to  be,  unless  moved  by  her  authority,  I  must  be  jxt- 
suaded  to  do  the  most  unrea.sonable  thing  in  the  world,  to  my 
thinking;  to  beheve  a  church  to  be  tlie  only  true  church,  for 
her  own  authority,  which  I  yet  know  no  more  than  I  do  her 
to  be  the  true  church,  which  it  is  ail  along  supposed  1  do  not 
know  at  all  :  this  I  think  not  oniv  unreasonable,  but  impis- 
sible. 

I  must  needs  confess  n>ysi-lf  very  hard  to  be  persuaded  of 
the  tender  goodness  of  that  mother,  who,  lest   her  children 
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should  get  hurt  bv  the  dininess  of  their  siglit,  will  needs  pull 
out  their  eyes,  and  keep  them  in  her  pocket,  till  she  has  taught 
them  to  use  them  better.  I  am  very  loath  to  part  witii  my  rea- 
son, how  dim-sighted  soever,  because  I  know  not  how  to  serve 
God  without  it.  ^Yet  if  I  should  dare  to  venture  thus  far,  may 
I  now  have  leave  to  take  my  rest  here.''  If  my  dim-sighted 
reason  help  me  to  stumble  into  my  mother's  lap,  may  I  yet 
think  nivself  safe  there?  Not  till  I  have  learned  her  charity  too 
as  well  as  her  faith,  which  the  Represcnter  tells  us  she  learned 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Therefore,  lastly,  I  must  believe,  that  all  other  Christians 
but  papists  are  in  a  state  of  damnation.  The  decree  of  pope 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  common  Extra- 
vagants,  is  well  known  to  be  this:  "  We  declare,  say,  define, 
and  pronounce,  that  it  is  altogether  of  necessity  to  salvation, 
that  every  creature  be  subject  to  tlie  pope  of  Rome."  Pope 
Pius  the  Second,  in  his  Bull  of  Retractation,  though  he  was 
not  altogether  of  the  same  mind  (as  it  seems)  before,  whilst  he 
was  iEneas  Sylvius,  saith,  "  He  cannot  be  saved  that  doth  not 
hold  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church."  If  so  lusty  a  decree 
and  so  peremptory  a  declaration  of  two  popes  be  too  little,  there 
is  abundance  more  to  this  purpose  to  be  met  with  by  him  that 
has  a  mind  to  search  for  it :  I  only  take  notice  at  this  time, 
that  pope  I>eo  the  Tenth,  in  his  Lateran  council,  and  his  bull 
therein  read  and  passed,  saith,  "  We  do  renew  and  approve  the 
same  constitution,"  (viz.  of  pope  Boniface,  but  now  mentioned,) 
"  the  present  sacred  council  also  apj)roving  it."  And  lastly, 
pope  Pius  the  Fourth,  in  his  bull,  wherein  he  confirms  the 
council  of  Trent,  imposeth  an  oath  upon  ecclesiastical  persons, 
wherein  they  swear,  "  That  the  holy  catholic  and  the  apostolic 
Roman  church  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches;  and 
that  this  is  the  true  catholic  faith,  without  which  no  man  can 
be  saved."  Here  is  enough  in  all  conscience  for  us  protestants 
to  hear,  and  too  much  a  great  deal,  as  I  think,  for  any  man  to 
believe. 

I  think  myself  bound  in  charity  to  have  the  licst  opinion  I 
can  of  all  men  ;  and  therefore  I  dare  not  think  that  all  they 
who  are  called  Roman  catholics  have  thoroughly  learned  this 
doctrine.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  so  much  of  ill  nat\ire  in  it, 
that  I  should  think  myself  the  worst  natured  man  in  lite  world, 
N  3 
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if  I  could  believe  that  aiiv  considerable  numbers  of  them,  be- 
sides the  priests,  are  guilty  of  it.  Many  piously  disposed  souls 
are  not  so  happy  as  to  have  always  the  clearest  understand- 
ings, or  the  sincerest  teachers,  but  have  better  hearts  than 
either  heads  or  guides.  Their  zeal  is  too  great  for  both  their 
opportunities  of  learning  and  patience  to  consider ;  their  earn- 
estness of  salvation,  a  thing  verv  laudable  in  them,  puts  them 
into  too  much  haste  to  deliberate  long,  and  gives  an  advantage 
to  some,  who  watch  for  it,  to  abuse  them.  Either  a  cunning 
Jesuit  or  a  canting  fanatic  will  hope  to  make  an  easy  prey 
of  such  persons ;  for  it  matters  not  greatly  of  which  sort  the 
tempter  be,  whilst  the  temptation  is  the  same :  the  fish  minds 
not  the  fisher,  but  tlie  bait.  Everv  argument  from  either  is 
edged  with  a  niightv  zeal  and  importunity,  and  sharpened  with 
the  finest  and  most  penetrating  expressions  of  a  most  tender 
compassion  for  perishing  souls.  Salvation  is  as  confidently 
promised,  as  earnestly  desired  ;  and  whether  it  be  to  be  had  in 
the  Romanist's  infallible  church,  or  the  separatist's  purged  and 
unmixed  congregation,  all's  a  case,  when  once  the  man  is  made 
to  think  it  cannot  be  had  in  the  church  of  England.  If  they 
who  are  so  easily  proselyted  either  way,  would  take  time  to 
look  before  they  leap,  and  could  but  see  into  the  consequents 
of  these  verv  arguments  which  most  prevail  with  thcui,  and 
are  made  the  traps  to  catch  them  in,  they  would  stand  off  a 
little,  and  ask  a  few  questions  more,  for  their  better  satisfac- 
tion, before  they  could  endure  to  think  of  entering  into  a  com- 
munion, which  would  oblige  them,  as  ever  thev  hoped  to  be 
saved  themselves,  to  believe  that  Christ  hath  no  faithful  fol- 
lowers upon  earth,  but  a  few  subjects  of  the  pope  of  Rome. 

I  can  easily  perceive,  by  divers  books  written  by  them  who 
call  themselves  converts,  that  the  main  motive  of  their  going 
over  to  the  Roman  church  was  this,  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  be  saved  in  any  other:  and  I  find  that  most  arguments  of 
late  used  to  persuade  us  to  that  religion,  look  the  very  same 
way;  and  it  is  this  doctrine  alone  thnt  hath  put  me  upon  this 
inquiry  for  my  own  sati>faclion  :  for  I  must  needs  confess  that 
this  tl(K-trine,  which  some  account  so  powerful  a  persuasive  to 
|)opcry,  has  always  with  me  had  the  t]uitc  contrary  effect  to 
what  I  find  it  halh  in  them  ;  and  has  been,  and  is  at  this  pre- 
sent to  me,  as  strong  a  dissuasive  from  it.     If  I  can  never  be 
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a  papist  till  I  can  believe  it,  I  am  very  confident  I  shall  never 
be  one.  I  woulil  leave  the  church  of  England  the  next  minute, 
should  she  require  of  me  to  believe  that  all  out  of  her  commu- 
nion were  in  a  state  of  damnation;  and  truly  I  think  that  most 
protestants  arc  of  my  mind. 

When  therefore  I  found  the  Representer  in  good  earnest  to 
vindicate  his  church  in  this  one  point,  I  presently  concluded, 
that  he  had  writ  his  whole  book  to  no  purpose ;  for  let  him 
spend  all  his  oil  and  colours  in  painting  popery  to  the  best 
advantage,  so  long  as  this  one  spot  appears  in  her  face,  she 
may  possibly  seem  in  her  new  dress  less  terrible,  but  not  one 
jot  more  lovely.  Having  told  us,  that  no  one  can  arrive  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  catholic  faith,  but  by  receiving  it  as 
proposed  and  believed  by  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  that  the 
Roman  catholic  is  the  only  true  church;  that  whosoever  de- 
nies any  article  of  her  faith,  denies  so  much  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine ;  that  whosoever  hears  her,  hears  Christ ;  and  whosoever 
obstinately  and  wilfully  is  separated  from  her,  is  in  tlie  same 
distance  separated  from  Christ  himself;  and  finally,  that  God 
added  to  t/iii  church  daily  such  as  shall  be  saved:  he  hath 
told  us  enough  to  persuade  us,  that  no  protestant  in  the  world 
could  have  done  that  church  a  greater  diskindness  than  he 
hath  done ;  nor  by  any  misrepresentation  of  her,  have  worse 
represented  her. 

When  the  papists  are  pleased  to  ask  us  that  unanswerable 
([uestion,  as  they  account  it.  Where  was  your  religion  before 
Luther?  they  wish  us  withal  to  take  into  our  serious  consi- 
deration the  state  of  our  forefathers,  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
religion  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  asking  us,  if  we  dare  think 
that  they  were  all  damned  .''  We  need  not  trouble  our  heads 
with  shaping  an  answer  to  so  frivolous  a  question,  because  we 
durst  never  yet  be  so  hardy  as  to  affirm  that  all  are  damned 
who  live  and  die  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome ; 
but  do  openly  declare  to  the  world,  that  though  we  think  our 
own  religion  the  safest,  yet  many  of  that  communion  have  been 
heretofore,  and  many  also  are  at  this  day,  imder  such  circum- 
stances as  encourage  us  to  hope  very  well  of  them  as  to  their 
future  state.  However,  if  it  so  well  deserve  our  consideration, 
what  is  become  of  our  forefathers  ?  doth  it  not  as  well  deserve 
the  consideration  of  the  Romanists,  what  is  become  of  many  of 
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theirs  ?  yea,  wliat  will  become  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  who  live  and  die  out  of  their  commniiion  ?  And  if 
they  would  have  us  think  the  worse  of  the  reformation,  lost 
hy  thinking  well  of  it  we  should  be  wanting  in  charity  to  our 
fathers,  which  yet  wc  are  by  it  no  way  obliged  to  be ;  should 
it  not  move  them  to  think  the  worse  of  their  religion,  that  it 
constrains  them  to  think  so  uncharitably,  not  only  of  their  fa- 
thers, but  of  all  the  world  but  themselves  only? 

How  many  most  eminent  and  worthy  persons,  liow  many 
great  and  famous  churches,  must  I  be  obliged,  by  embracing 
the  Roman  faith,  to  believe  excluded  from  salvatiori  !  Upon 
these  terms,  I  cannot  sec  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be  rcccn- 
ciled  to  the  church  of  Home,  without  professing  myself  an  irre- 
concilable enemy  to  all  the  Christian  world  besides.  I  must 
turn  Hector,  and  call  all  other  Christians  damned  heretics.  I 
must  needs  say,  this  appears  not  to  me  like  that  meek  and 
lamb-like  spirit  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  which  is  given  by  him  to 
his  dove-like  spouse,  that  thus  rants  it  in  his  pretended  vicars 
and  their  adherents.  It  seems  not  to  be  much  akin  to  that 
Christian  charity,  which  hopeth  and  beUeveth  all  things,  and 
thinJccth  no  evil,  1  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

I  must  make' nothing  of  condemning  all  protestants  and  pro- 
testant  churches,  of  what  other  denomination  soever ;  and  these 
alone  are  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Christians.  "  These  here- 
tics," saith  Uellarminc,  "  j)osscss  many  and  ample  provinces, 
England,  Scotland,  (and  why  not  Ireland  .'')  Denmark,  Swede- 
land,  Norway,  no  small  part  of  Germany,  Poland,  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary."  He  might  have  said  also,  of  France  and  Hel- 
vetia. "  It  was  anciently  the  custom,"  saith  Tolet '",  "  that 
the  pope  did  three  days  every  vear,  though  now  but  once  a 
year,  viz.  upon  tiie  Holy  Thursday,  (he  means  the  Thursday 
immediately  before  Easter,  ciilled  Ca-nn  Domini,)  with  great 
solemnity,  before  all  the  people,  thunder  out  his  sentence  of 
excomnumication  against  all  heretics,  of  what  name  or  sect 
soever;  but  against  the  queen  of  England  (which  was  then 
queen  Elizabeth)  by  name;  with  ail  tiu-ir  believers,  receivers, 
favourers,  and  defenders;  against  all  that  read  their  books 
publicly  or   privately,  with   what    intention  stxjver,  or  under 
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whatever  pretence,  though  there  be  no  error  in  them,  or  with 
a  design  to  confute  the  error,  if  tliere  be  any,  without  his  hoH- 
ness's  license  against  the  keepers,  printers,  and  defenders,  in 
any  manner,  of  the  same;  against  all  schismatics,  and  such  as 
pertinaciously  withdraw  themselves,  and  depart  from  their  obe- 
dience to  the  pojie ;  against  any  one  that  shall  so  nuich  as  say 
that  Calvin  was  a  good  man  ;  against  all  that  appeal  from  the 
orders,  decrees,  or  mandates  of  the  pope,  to  a  future  council." 
And  it  is  very  well  known  that  they  are  not  all  protestants  who 
have  done  so. 

Neither  will  this  suffice;  I  must  also  condemn  the  whole 
Greek  church,  which  how  ancient,  and  of  how  large  extent  it 
is,  is  very  well  known  :  and  some  reason  there  seems  to  be  for 
it;  "  for,"  saith  IJellarminc  ",  "  the  Greeks,  in  the  year  441,  in 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  consisting  of  600  bishops,  endea- 
voured to  make  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  equal  to  the 
bishop  of  Home."  And  again  ;  "  In  the  year  1054,  they  pro- 
nounced the  bishop  of  Rome  to  have  fallen  from  his  degree 
of  dignity,  and  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  be  the  first 
bishop."  And  though  he  pretends  that  these  Greeks  were 
once  reconciled  to  Rome  in  the  council  of  Florence,  yet  he 
adds,  that  "  they  always  returned  to  their  vomit."  No  won- 
der, therefore,  if  this  Greek  cluirch  cannot  escape  damnation  : 
and  yet  this  poor  reprobated  church  yields  not  to  that  of  Rome 
in  any  of  her  own  principal  marks  of  a  true  church.  I  read 
that  the  Christians  of  her  communion  in  Natolia,  Circassia, 
Mingrelia,  Russia,  Greece,  Macedonia,  E])irus,  Thracia,  Bul- 
garia, &c.  do  very  near,  if  not  (piite,  equal  the  number  of  those 
who  are  of  the  Roman  communion. 

And  yet  will  not  this  be  enough,  unless  we  include  in  this 
sentence  of  condcnmation  ail  the  Assyrian  Christians  living 
among  the  Mahometans  in  Babylon,  Assyria,  Mesojxjtamia, 
Parthia,  and  IMedia,  with  the  Jacobites,  Armenians,  Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians,  and  the  vast  empire  of  the  Habassines:  all 
these  I  must  look  upon  as  cut  ofl' from  Christ,  merely  for  their 
disowning  the  pope's  authority,  though  they  should  be  found 
orthodox  in  all  otiier  points.  And  truly  I  know  not  how  to 
get  up  to  that  height  of  boldness,  not  to  be  afraid  of  condemn- 
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ing  so  many  Christians,  most  of  which  have  given,  and  do  yet 
give  to  the  world  the  most  notable  testimony  of  fidelity  to 
Christ  that  can  be  expected,  in  their  constant  sufferings  for 
the  sake  of  his  holy  name  and  gospel. 

After  this  consideration  of  whole  churches,  it  seems  needless 
for  me  to  come  down  to  that  of  single  persons,  though  con- 
fessedly of  greatest  note  and  eminence  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
both  for  learning  and  pietv.  How  St.  Polvcarp,  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  and  a  famous  martyr,  who  would  not  obey  P.  Ani- 
cetus,  but  still  keeps  his  Easter  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  therein  either  is  ignorant  of  his  duty,  or 
as  stubborn  as  anv  protestant ;  or  how  his  successor  in  that 
sec,  Polycrates,  who  defended  himself  and  his  church  so  arro- 
gantly against  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  more  than 
sufficiently  declared  by  pope  Victor,  still  pleading  the  example 
of  Polycarp,  and  authority  of  St.  John,  as  though  he  had 
never  heard  St.  Peter  was  made  prince  of  the  apostles,  or  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome  were  his  successors  in  that  authority  over 
all  churches:  how  Irenanis,  and  all  his  fellow  bishops  of  the 
Gallican  church,  who  so  presumptuously  took  iijxm  them  to 
exjwstuiate  the  matter  with  the  same  Victor,  and  in  very 
homely  terms  to  chide  him  for  excommunicaling  those  Asian 
Christians  for  not  changing  their  ancient  customs  at  his  com- 
mand :  how  St.  Cyprian,  the  holy  bishop  of  Carthage,  and 
martyr,  with  his  bishops  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mam-itania, 
joining  with  him  in  so  contumadously  resisting  pope  Steplien : 
the  sixty  bishops  in  the  Milcvitan  council ;  or  those  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  bishops,  whereof  the  famous  St.  Austin 
was  one,  who  not  only  stubbornly  rejected  the  claim,  but  also 
manifestly  demonstrated  the  frauduleiice  and  forgery  of  three 
popes,  Zosimus,  Boniface,  and  Celestine,  about  appeals  to 
Rome:  how  all  these  shall  be  cxempteil  from  this  censure, 
I  know  not.  Did  not  the  later  of  these  African  councils  de- 
cree, that  the  bishop  of  the  first  see  (meaning  Rome)  should 
not  be  called  the  prince  of  |iriests,  or  chief  priest,  or  any  such 
thing,  but  only  the  bishop  of  the  first  see  .'  Did  it  not  excom- 
municate every  i)riest  that  should  appeal  to  Home .'  It  seems 
to  me  that  St.  Alhana.sius  could  have  no  great  opinion  of  the 
infalliijilily  of  |xipe  I.iberius,  when,  through  fear,  liimself  iiad 
forgot  he  had  any  such  thing,  and  consented  witii  the  Arians 
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to  the  condemnation  of  that  holy  Fatlier.  St.  Hieroni  seems 
not  to  liave  had  any  tlioiijjhts  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  when 
he  said,  that  "  wlierever  there  is  a  bishop,  wliether  at  great 
Rome  or  petty  Kiiguhium,  he  is  of  the  same  merit  and  priest- 
hood." Neither  did  eitiier  he  or  St.  Austin  seem  to  have  had 
a  just  esteem  for  the  church  of  Rome's  authority,  when  they 
preferred  that  of  the  eastern  churcli  before  it,  in  receiving  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  into  the  canon  of  scripture.  Above 
all,  what  must  I  think  of  their  great  saint  pope  Gregory  the 
First,  who  called  the  title  of  universal  bishop  a  new  title, 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  used,  "  a  name  of  vanity, 
a  profane  name,  wicked,  and  not  to  be  uttered,  yea,  a  blas- 
phemous," saying,  that  "  whosoever  desired  it,  shewed  himself 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist.^'  If  I  must  believe  this 
great  pope  and  saint,  I  know  well  enough  what  to  think  of 
most  of  his  successors  in  the  infallible  chair ;  if  I  must  not  be- 
lieve him,  why  must  I  believe  those  who  succeeded  him  .''  Had 
not  he  and  they  one  and  the  same  authority  as  popes  of  Rome.'' 
Believe  both  I  cannot ;  and  disbelieving  either,  as  all  papists, 
no  less  than  I,  must  disbelieve  the  one,  I  am  no  better  than  a 
heretic,  and  uncapablc  of  .salvation. 

Further  yet,  I  find  that  the  African  council,  but  now  men- 
tioned, did  allege  for  itself  the  sixth  canon  of  the  first  general 
council  held  at  Nice,  which  is  this;  "  Let  the  old  custom  be 
kept  through  I'-gypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  so  that  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  have  power  over  all  these,  because  the  bishop 
of  Rome  hath  also  the  like  custom."  By  this  canon  these  two 
bishops  seem  to  be  made  etpial  in  power.  In  the  fourth  gene- 
ral council  held  at  Ciialcedon,  and  ninth  canon,  it  is  ordered, 
"  That  if  any  bishop  or  clerk  have  a  controversy  with  the  me- 
tropolitan of  that  province,  they  have  recourse  to  the  primate 
of  the  diocese,  or  certainly  to  the  see  of  the  royal  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  the  business  may  be  ended  there."  This 
council  seems  hereby  to  make  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
equal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  this  it  did,  notwithstanding 
great  opposition  made  against  it  by  pope  Leo  the  First.  So 
that  I  must  involve  in  the  same  censure  of  condenmation  some 
of  the  most  famous  general  councils  that  ever  were.  This  I 
am  apt  to  think  a  very  daring  matter,  and  not  rashly  to  be 
attempted.     I  have  indeed  been  taught  l)y  our  blessed  Jesus, 
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that  God  will  not  forgive  us  if  we  do  not  forgive  our  brethren  ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  where  he  hath  taught  me  that  God 
will  not  save  us,  except  we  believe  that  no  man  but  a  papist 
can  be  saved. 

II.  I  have  now  considered  some  of  the  many  difficulties  I 
am  to  struggle  with,  before  I  can  get  through  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  And  truly  they  seem  to  me,  whatever  men  of  more 
strength  and  courage  may  think,  little  less  than  insuperable. 
And  yet,  after  all  this,  if  I  may  be  convinced  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  church  hath  sufficient  grounds  of  scripture 
and  reason  to  support  it,  I  must  confess  no  difficulty  in  my 
way  ought  to  dishearten  me  from  breaking  through  it.  But 
then  again,  if  I  must  believe  that  there  is  such  an  uncontrol- 
lable power  in  the  church,  in  some  one  church,  in  the  Roman 
church  by  name,  yea,  in  the  bishop  of  that  church  ;  and  if  I 
must  so  believe  this,  that  I  must  not  leave  in  my  soul  any  room 
at  all  for  the  least  charitable  thought  of  any  man's  salvation, 
who  believes  it  not;  I  think  it  no  less  than  needful,  that  I 
have  the  clearest  and  most  undeniable  evidence  in  the  world 
for  what  I  believe,  lest  the  sentence  of  condemnation  should 
recoil  upon  myself  for  my  temerity  and  uncharitableness. 

Indeed,  if  this  church  may  be  allowed  to  bear  witness  to  its 
own  authority,  and  such  a  testimony  be  sufficient,  I  cannot 
want  it.  The  council  of  Trent  hath  more  than  once  called  her 
the  mother  and  mi.'itrc.ifi  of  all  churches.  So  infallible  in  her 
judgment  and  directions,  so  absolute  in  her  dominion  and  com- 
mand she  nnist  be,  that  her  sole  authority  must  be  warrant 
enough,  and  nothing  else  any  warrant  without  it,  for  all  things 
that  belong  to  Christian  religion.  "  Whosoever,"  saith  Beca- 
nus,  in  his  Compendium,  "  in  matters  of  faith  and  religion, 
followeth  the  true  church  of  Christ,  (which  he  there  provcth 
to  be  the  Roman  church  only,)  cannot  err  about  faith  and  reli- 
gion, seeing  the  true  church  of  Christ  is  infallible."  And  this 
we  are  told  continually,  as  this  Jesuit  doth  say,  that  "  this  is 
the  shortest  compendium  of  all  controversies."  This  then 
being  to  support  the  whole  fabric  of  popery,  had  need  to  stand 
on  firm  gro\md. 

This  groiuiil  I  would  now  fain  discover.  Why  then  nuist 
we  believe  that  the  Roman  church  hath  this  sovereign  author- 
ity in  religion?   I  nuist  confess  myself  one  of  those  sturdy  l>c- 
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relics,  lliat  cannot  bclit-ve  without  reason.  Wiien  I  liear  that 
church  tellin};  me  she  is  infallible,  and  hath  all  power  over 
all  other  churches,  1  cannot  believe  it,  till  I  have  some  better 
reason  for  it  than  this,  that  she  must  be  all  that  which  she  is 
please<l  to  say  of  herself;  and  therefore  must  be  infallible  and 
omnipotent  too,  if  she  say  it.  And  I  am  a  little  troubled  to 
say,  that  this  is  all  I  can  get  out  of  her  for  my  satisfaction,  lest 
even  protestants  should  tbink  I  say  incredible  things  of  her, 
and  that  I  have  no  other  design  but  to  make  all  tbe  learned 
men  of  ber  communion  seem  ridiculous,  in  talking  to  us  as  to 
children,  always  childishly.  But  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make 
their  arguments  better  than  they  are,  nor  civil  in  me  to  teach 
them  what  to  say ;  and  I  am  sure  my  temporal  interest  cannot 
at  this  time  tempt  me  to  oversee  the  strength  of  their  reasons. 
The  very  best  reasons  1  have  yet  met  with,  with  how  much 
artifice  and  sophistry  soever  they  are  dressed  up,  amount  to  no 
more,  nor  better,  in  my  opinion,  than  her  own  honest  word, 
that  is,  her  own  authority  and  infallibility,  for  proof  of  her 
authority  and  infallibility  ;  and  therefore  I  must  either  believe 
tliein  both,  before  I  can  believe  them,  even  whilst  I  am  in- 
quiring for  a  reason  why  I  should  believe  them,  or  I  must  not 
believe  them  at  all,  nor  with  her  consent  be  saved. 

The  missionaries  tell  us,  they  are  willing  to  undergo  any 
pains  or  difficulty  to  rescue  us  from  damning  error;  and  whilst 
they  proceed  in  this  method,  I  have  cause  to  believe  them; 
for  I  am  confident,  to  prove  their  church  hath  this  authority 
they  contend  for,  is  as  great  a  difficulty  as  they  can  meet  with. 
If  they  should  here  offer  us  (what  is  so  much  talked  of  by 
them)  the  testimony  of  the  universal  church,  there  is  nothing 
more  plain  than  that  they  do  but  mock  us.  For  this  can  be 
nothing  else  but  the  church  of  Home's  testimony  for  her  own 
authority.  It  cannot,  I  say,  be  any  thing  else,  because  the 
thing  they  are  proving  is,  that  she  alone  is  the  one,  holy,  ca- 
tholic, and  apostolic  church  :  and  were  it  any  thing  else,  they 
would  never  discover  it  to  us,  because  they  would  thereby 
give  us  an  unanswerable  argument  against  what  they  would 
prove  her  to  be:  for  if  they  will  shew  us  any  other  church  or 
churches,  by  the  testimony  whereof  her  authority  may  be 
proved,  we  arc  thereby  enabled  to  prove  she  is  not  the  only 
true  church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation.     What  then 
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can  this  testimony  be?  Is  it  that  of  the  first  and  purest  ages 
of  the  churcli  before  popery  was  brought  forth  ?  Not  so,  to  be 
sure ;  for  poperv  was  (thev  sav)  from  the  beginning,  and  glo- 
rieth  of  her  antiquity  above  all  things.  Is  it  the  testimony  of 
all  others  in  the  world  that  profess  Christianity  ?  It  cannot  be : 
for  all  these,  if  not  of  her  communion,  are  heretics,  and  in  a 
state  of  damnation  for  denying  her  authority  ;  and  were  it  jx)s- 
sible  for  them  to  witness  that  to  be  wliich  they  deny  to  be,  yet 
is  their  testimony  invalid,  because  they  confess  themselves  fal- 
lible, and  this  point  of  faith  cannot  stand  upon  a  fallible  testi- 
mony. By  this  it  is  very  clear  to  me,  that  the  testimony  of 
the  catholic  church  of  Christ,  if  it  be  produced  for  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  of  Rome,  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  church 
of  Rome's  own  words ;  and  I  never  doidited  but  she  hath  a 
good  word  for  herself,  any  more  than  I  doubt  lest  it  should  be 
thought  a  good  proof  of  her  authority. 

I  have  heard  again  much  talk  of  universal  tradition  among 
the  Roman  catholics  ;  but  if  thev  allege  this  for  their  church's 
authority,  they  give  us  only  the  same  thing  again  in  other 
words.  Universal  tradition  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  testi- 
mony of  the  universal  church,  and  that  must  be  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  so  we  are  not  advanced  one  step  further  than  we 
were  before.  The  credit  we  are  to  give  unto  universal  tradi- 
tion depends  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  which  we 
have  not  yet  found,  but  are  inquiring  after. 

If  fathers  and  councils  be  brought  in  to  witness  this  au- 
thority, all  the  noise  they  make  will  prove  but  the  voice  of  the 
Roman  church,  crying  herself  up  for  the  great  Diana  of  the 
world,  and  thundering  anathema  to  all  that  will  not  fall  down 
and  worshij)  her.  Will  she  abide  by  the  testimony  of  either 
father  or  council,  if  thev  speak  not  what  she  has  taught  them, 
or  against  what  she  holds.'  or  shall  they  be  allowed  to  over- 
rule the  oral  and  practical  tradition  of  the  present  church  of 
Rome.''  Are  councils  of  any  credit  more  than  the  pope's  con- 
firmation gives  them  ?  and  are  single  fathers  of  more  credit 
than  they  ?  If  not,  wc  have  vet  no  more  but  her  own  word  for 
her  own  authority. 

If  they  bring  us  scripture  to  j)rove  this  authorit-w  I  nnist  sav, 
that  as  wc  reverence  fathers  and  councils,  st)  we  adore  (with 
Tertullian)  the  fulness  of  the  scripture;    neither  can  wc  desire 
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any  Ixjttpr  |)rtH)f  than  its  testimony.  Yet  when  I  consider  how 
these  men  use  tlie  scripture,  I  am  at  a  stand  to  think,  how 
they  can  in  gootl  earnest  produce  it  as  a  witness  in  this  matter; 
for  after  tliey  have  said  almost  all  the  ill  they  can  of  it,  calling 
it  imperfect,  insufficient,  obscure,  unsensed,  they  seem  to  ridi- 
cule both  it  and  us,  when  they  bring  it  forth,  thus  disabled, 
for  a  witness.  Do  not  they  tell  us  again  and  again,  that  both 
the  canon  and  the  sense  of  scripture  depend,  as  to  us,  on  the 
authority  and  interpretation  of  their  church  .'*  And  can  its 
testimony  then  possibly  amount  to  any  more  than  that  church's 
bare  word?  Do  not  they  deny  us  a  judgment  of  discretion, 
whereby  we  siiould  discern  for  ourselves  whether  it  speak  for 
or  against  their  cluircirs  authority  .''  And  will  they  yet  pro- 
duce it  to  convince  us  of  the  authority  by  which  alone  we  are 
Iwth  to  receive  and  understand  it?  It  cannot  be  produced  to 
convince  us  in  our  judgment,  for  we  are  not  allowed  any  use 
of  our  judgment  in  the  case.  It  must  be  only  to  convince 
themselves  that  we  are  heretics ;  and  I  dare  say  that  may  be 
done  without  the  scripture  as  well  as  with  it,  whilst  their 
church  must  give  the  sense  of  it. 

But  because  they  know  we  magnify  it,  they  will  produce  it, 
though  I  cannot  see  to  what  other  end  than  to  persuade  us  to 
take  heed  of  trusting  too  much  to  it,  or  thinking  it  worth  any 
thing  after  it  hath  shewed  us  the  true  church.  It  must  be 
believed  no  longer  than  it  is  authorized  to  speak  by  that  au- 
thority which  is  to  be  proved  by  it ;  so  that  by  shewing  us 
tliat  authority,  it  loseth  all  its  own  authority  for  ever.  "  For 
this,'"  .'laith  Stapleton  ",  "  that  God  hath  commanded  us  to  be- 
lieve the  church,  we  do  not  hang  our  faith  on  the  authority  of 
the  church,  as  upon  the  proper  and  sole  cause  of  this  belief, 
but  partly  on  manifest  scriptures,  by  which  we  are  remitted  to 
the  teaching  of  the  church,  partly  on  the  creed,"  &c.  This 
then  is  the  end  of  producing  the  scripture,  that  we  may  be 
convinced  by  it,  that  we  are  no  longer  to  learn  of  it,  after  we 
are  once  l)rought  by  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  church's  au- 
thority ;  but  thenceforward  are  to  depend  wholly  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  cliurch,  unto  which  it  remits  us.  All  the  use 
then  that  we  have  of  the  scripture,  is  to  be  guided  by  it  to  the 
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church  of  Rome  (thougli  it  cannot  tlo  so  much  for  us  neither, 
but  as  that  church  guides  it)  ;  and  having  thanked  it  for  its 
kindness,  we  are  then  to  bid  it  good  night. 

Now  seeing  manifest  scriptures  are  promised  us,  to  guide 
us  to  the  Roman  cliurcli,  I  think  it  reasonable  to  expect,  tiiat 
thev  produce  such  scriptures  as  are  more  manifest  to  us  than 
their  cliurch's  authority,  which  is  to  be  proved  by  them  ;  see- 
ing it  is  by  their  evidence  I  am  to  be  convinced  of  tliat,  which 
as  yet  is  unevident  to  me.  Neither  ouglit  the  sense  of  these 
manifest  scriptures  to  depend  upon  the  interpretation  or  au- 
thority of  that  church,  the  authority  whereof  tliey  are  brought 
to  prove,  as  a  thing  to  me  not  yet  evident ;  for  so  I  sliall  be 
still  but  where  I  was  before  ;  and  instead  of  manifest  scrip- 
tures, be  shuffled  off  with  the  church's  bare  word;  I  mean, 
with  such  interpretations  of  scripture  as  I  have  no  reason  to 
receive,  but  by  that  authority  wliereof  I  am  yet,  at  least,  in 
doubt. 

Now,  that  there  are  indeed  no  such  manifest  scriptures,  I 
am  reasonably  well  assured  beforehand.  I  have  read  the  scrip- 
ture over  and  over,  and  find  not  the  least  mention  therein 
made  of  this  authority  of  the  Roman  church.  The  pope  of 
Rome,  or  his  supremacy,  is  never  once  named  from  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  Bible  to  the  end ;  nor  can  I  meet  with  one  syllable 
touching  either  tiie  infallibility  or  jurisdiction  of  him,  or  his 
councils,  or  of  any  kind  of  subjection  due  to  cither,  from  all 
Christians.  I  cannot  so  much  as  find  there,  that  ever  there  was 
any  bishop  of  Rome,  or  that  there  should  be  any  there  after- 
wards, much  less  that  all  Christians  are  to  own  that  bishop  for 
their  head,  and  Christ's  vicar.  And  finding  nothing  of  all  tliis, 
I  must  needs  wonder  how  manifest  scripture  should  be  pro- 
duced to  prove  this  supreme  authority  over  all  churches.  And 
vet,  if  there  l)e  such  an  authority,  and  if  it  be  so  necessary  for 
all  Christians  to  believe  it,  and  submit  to  it ;  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  ought  to  have  been  as  manifestly  declared  in 
scripture,  as  any  other  point  whatsoever.  St.  Peter,  in  whom 
this  authority  is  said  to  have  been  first  settled,  saith  not  a 
word  of  it  in  his  epistles.  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  siiouid  in  ail  rea.son  have  been  best  acquainted  with 
it,  says  nothing  at  all  of  it.  To  the  civil  magistrate,  which  the 
church  of  Rome  makes  to  be  inucli  inferior  to  tlie  church  in 
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authority,  they  both  teach  us  our  duty ;  and  strange  it  is,  if 
they  knew  of  any  such  tiling,  that  they  should  not  as  plainly 
instruct  us  in  our  duty  to  the  pope,  or  church  of  Home, 
wherein  our  salvation,  the  main  thing  they  were  to  take  care 
for,  is  so  deeply  concerned. 

But  what  are  these  manifest  scrijitures  at  length  ?  I  find  our 
blessed  Saviour  saying  to  St.  Peter,  Matt.  xvi.  18.  T/iou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ;  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  ztfill  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingilom  of  heaven,  &c.  But  I  find 
not  that  all  this,  whatever  it  may  signify,  was  manifestly  said 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  "  The  plain  and  obvious  sense,'" 
saith  BellarmineP,  "of  these  words  is,  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  primacy  of  the  whole  church  to  be  promised  to  St. 
Peter  under  two  metaphors."  And  yet,  by  all  the  light  that 
he  is  able  to  afford  me,  I  cannot  discern  in  these  words,  what- 
ever was  promised  to  St.  Peter,  the  supremacy,  much  less  the 
monarchy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over  all  churches.  And  it  is 
no  wonder  if  a  protestant  heretic  be  so  blind,  when  such  emi- 
nent persons  as  Origen,  St.  Austin,  St.  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
Chrysostom,  and  Cyril,  could  no  more  see  it  than  I,  as  the 
learned  cardinal  himself  there  confesseth.  Nay,  here  is  not  a 
word  to  assure  us  that  this  rock  must  needs  be  a  monarchy 
invested  with  a  supremacy  of  power  over  the  whole  church,  or 
that  this  monarch  must  needs  be  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  that 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  the  Roman  church; 
for  all  this,  we  must  be  beholden  to  that  church's  own  word, 
or  we  shall  never  find  it  in  this  place. 

I  find  again,  that  Christ  commanded  St.  Peter  (John  xxi.  i6.) 
tojeed  his  sheep  and  his  lambs ;  as  indeed  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
pastors  of  the  church  to  do;  and  both  St.  Peter  (I  Pet.  v.  2.) 
and  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  28.)  tell  us  as  much  ;  and  so  much  the 
apter  am  I  to  doubt  whether  the  pope  be  so  much  as  a  good 
pastor  of  Christ's  sheep  or  no,  seeing  he  takes  so  little  care  to 
feed,  and  so  much  to  fleece  them.  I  am  sure  I  read  of  no 
more  hut  of  one  chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  which  St. 
Peter  tells  us  is  Christ  himself,  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  The  apostles 
were  all   shepherds  under  Him ;    but   where  is  this  manifest 
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scripture  to  shew  that  St.  Peter  was  made  liead  shepherd,  with 
commission  to  feed  and  rule  too,  not  only  the  sheep,  but  the 
shepherds  also?  But  especially,  where  is  the  commission  given 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome  successively  for  ever,  to  govern  the 
whole  flock  of  Christ  with  sovereign  authority  ?  Feed  the 
whole,  I  am  sure  he  neither  doth  nor  can. 

Many  great  and  wonderful  things  (as  Bellarmine  tells  us) 
are  said  of  St.  Peter  in  the  holy  scripture,  and  very  deservedly  ; 
for  he  was  a  very  great  and  eminent  apostle.  But  the  scrip- 
ture never  saith,  that  he  was  a  great  monarch,  nor  that  he  was 
bishop  of  Rome,  nor  that  he  had  a  throne,  or  but  a  chair 
there;  and  least  of  all,  that  this  imaginary  monarchy  was  to 
descend  unto  the  next  bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  his  successors 
for  ever;  and  that  St.  John,  who  long  outlived  St.  Peter, 
became  thereby  sutijcct  to  some  of  those  bishops,  which  did 
not  well  suit  with  the  dignity  of  an  apostle. 

I  read  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xii.  21 .  The  head 
cannot  say  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  But  that  the 
pope  is  the  head,  and  all  Christian  kings,  as  well  as  others, 
the  feet,  I  may  possibly  read  in  some  such  Jesuit  as  Bellarmine; 
but  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  read  it  in  the  scripture. 

Many  more  such  parcels  of  scripture  as  these  they  give  us; 
but  after  the  most  serious  perusal  of  them  all,  I  profess  I 
cannot  find  any  thing  like  manifest  scripture  for  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  church.  And  tlierefore  it  seems  yet  as  plain  to 
me,  as  that  two  and  three  make  five,  that  the  bare  word  of 
that  church,  without  any  kind  of  solid  proof,  is  all  that  she 
hath  to  shew  for  her  authority.  She  says  great  things  of  her- 
self, and  talks  sometimes  of  scripture,  but  much  more  of  fathers 
and  councils,  and  universal  tradition,  and  indeed  every  thing 
that  is  venerable ;  but  when  all  is  spelletl  and  put  together,  it 
is  but  the  oral  and  practical  tradition  of  the  present  church, 
that  is,  her  own  very  confident  asseveration. 

If  we  have  a  little  scripture  for  fashion's  sake,  we  must  take 
it  as  she  hath  taught  it  to  speak  in  her  own  vulgar  Latin, 
which  the  council  of  Trent  was  even  then  plcaswl  to  make  the 
only  authentic  translation,  when  it  was  confessedly  very  faulty, 
and  hath  been  since  that  divers  times  corrected.  And  then  wc 
must  take  it  in  her  own  sense  too,  though  we  know  not  well 
where  we  may  be  sure  to  find  it.     Her  private  doctors  she  will 
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not  allow  us  to  trust  for  it,  nor  indettl  do  \vc  ti'iui  tliem  any 
better  aj^rfwl  about  it  tlian  otliers  are,  only  they  have  for  the 
most  part  either  the  modesty  or  cunning  to  refer  all  to  the 
judgment  of  the  mother-church,  could  they  but  tell  us  where 
to  find  it;  for  she  is  loath,  once  for  all,  in  some  public  com- 
ment, or  exjxjsition  of  the  scripture,  to  tell  us  what  it  is.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  hear  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  she  must 
stand  at  their  ellx)ws,  and  prompt  them  what  to  say  ;  we  must 
liave  them  in  her  own  approved  editions ;  and  if  they  have 
been  at  school  long  enough  in  the  Vatican,  or  some  religious 
house,  it  is  probable  they  were  reasonably  well  instructed  in 
her  own  language,  before  they  were  allowed  to  go  abroad 
again.  However,  ere  they  pass  the  press,  an  expurgatory 
index  can  teach  them  either  to  speak  or  to  be  silent,  as  she 
thinks  most  seasonable.  Councils  may  be  heard,  but  only 
such  as  have  his  holincss's  stamp  upon  them  ;  and  how  we  can 
understand  them  any  better  than  the  scripture,  till  he  inter- 
prets for  us,  is  hard  to  say.  So  that  all  returns  to  this  still, 
that  we  have  her  honest  word  for  her  authority  ;  and  this  is 
the  sole  foundation,  that  I  can  discover,  of  this  prodigious 
faith,  which  we  must  all  have,  or  else  perish  eternally. 

III.  And  now,  in  the  last  place,  seeing  it  is  come  to  this,  for 
ought  I  see,  that  1  must  rest  upon  her  own  word,  or  nothing, 
for  the  truth  of  her  sovereign  authority,  and  must,  upon  peril 
of  my  own  damnation,  take  upon  me  this  invidious  pro- 
fession, to  believe  all  men  damned  hut  papists,  that  I  may 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  my  mother ;  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
that  she  herself,  as  infallible  as  she  is,  could  but  probably 
assure  me  where  this  word  of  hers  may  certainly  be  found. 

The  llepresenter  indeed  (in  his  confident  way)  hath  told  me, 
"That  all  the  members  of  his  religion  (however  spread  through 
the  world)  agree  like  one  man  in  every  article  of  their  faith." 
And  if  we  would  know,  for  our  learning,  by  what  happy  means 
this  wonderful  agreement  is  effected,  he  tells  us,  "  It  is  by  an 
equal  submission  to  the  determinations  of  their  church  ;"  that 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  by  taking  her  bare  word  for  every  thing. 
"  No  one  of  them,"  sailh  he,  "  though  the  most  learned  and 
wise,  ever  following  any  other  rule  in  their  faith  besides  this, 
of  unanimously  believing  as  the  church  of  God  (or  Roman 
church)  believes."  And  if  this  be  so,  I  wonder  to  what  purpose 
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their  learning  and  wisdom  can  serve  them,  any  more  than  their 
judgment  and  wit,  which  they  have  renounced  and  deposed. 
However,  if  this  be  true  representing,  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  find 
it  difficult  to  find  out  the  church's  word  and  authority,  on  which 
my  faith  must  stand.  Every  member  of  it,  though  he  have  no 
more  than  the  old  collier's  faith,  can  help  me  to  it  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  for  all  agree  like  one  man,  in  every  article,  and  there- 
fore sure  in  this  most  fundamental  one.  But  what  now  shall 
I  think  after  this,  if  it  should  so  fall  out,  that  hardly  one  in  a 
hundred  of  these  members  know  either  where  this  church  of 
theirs  is  to  be  found,  or  what  those  determinations  of  hers  are, 
unto  which  they  so  unanimously  submit  ?  Nay,  what  if  their 
church  itself  cannot  tell  them  this .''  When  she  hath  said  all 
she  can  to  inform  both  them  and  us,  suppose  it  be  still  two  to 
one  that  we  shall  be  mistaken  in  it,  whatever  we  take  to  be  the 
Roman  church,  or  her  infallible  word  .^  This  is  it,  that  I  am 
now,  for  a  close,  to  inquire  into. 

It  must  needs  seem  more  than  a  little  absurd,  and  exceeding 
hard,  to  tie  a  man,  under  pain  of  danmation,  to  believe  he 
knows  not  what,  and  what  nobody  can  certainly  shew  him  ;  I 
mean,  a  power  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  all  men  deny,  but 
they  of  her  communion  ;  and  about  which,  even  they  who  are 
of  her  communion  are  so  divided  among  themselves,  that  I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  ever  agree  about  it.  Is  there  no  dispute 
in  that  church  about  this  power  .^  Have  they  not  been  even  at 
daggersdrawing  among  themselves  about  it  ?  Is  the  contro- 
versy yet  decided  .''  or  can  any  one  promise  mc  that  it  ever 
shall  .•'  "  There  is  a  great  diversity  among  the  scluxilmen," 
saith  our  Representer,  "  in  their  divinity  points,  and  opinions  of 
such  matters  as  are  no  articles  of  faith,  and  have  no  relation  to 
it,  but  as  some  circumstance  or  manner,  which  being  never  de- 
fined by  the  cluirch,  may  be  maintained  severally,  cither  this 
way  or  that  way,  without  any  breach  of  faith,  or  injury  to  their 
religion."  I  will  not  stay  here  to  ask  him  what  greater  diversity 
he  can  find  amongst  the  members  of  our  church,  than  he  here 
gjrants  to  be  amongst  pa|)ists ;  nor  why  our  divi.sions,  being  no 
greater  than  theirs,  nor  more  nearly  related  to  any  article  of 
faith,  should  be  less  consistent  with  the  unity  of  the  church  (as 
is  commonly  objected  against  us)  than  theirs  are ;  but  I  ask, 
whether  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  church  be  an 
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article  of  the  Roman  faith  or  no  ?  And  again,  whether  all  the 
members  of  that  church  be  as  one  man,  unanimously  agreed 
about  it,  or  no  ?  He  will  say,  it  may  be,  about  the  article 
they  are,  as  to  the  substance  of  it,  though  not  as  to  all  circum- 
stances :  but  now  if  it  appear  that  these  circumstances  of  the 
power  about  which  they  differ,  are  such  as  the  thing  itself  will 
be  as  good  as  nothing  without  them  ;  or  if  they  be  not  as  cer- 
tainly known  and  believed  as  the  power  itself,  I  think  it  will 
follow,  that  all  their  agreement  about  the  thing  is  as  good  as 
nothing  too,  till  these  circumstances  be  also  agreed  upon. 

Thus  it  is  then  ;  I  must  for  my  salvation  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  supreme  power  over  all  churches,  in  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  and  in  this  all  papists,  as  one  man,  unani- 
mously agree ;  but  about  the  circumstances  of  this  power, 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  among  them  ;  yet  is  this  no 
injury  to  their  religion.  Though  without  a  better  agreement 
about  these  circumstances,  no  man,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  able 
to  satisfy  me  what  their  religion  is ;  for  these  circumstances 
al)out  which  they  differ,  are  no  more  but  such  inconsiderable 
things  as  these :  Whence  this  power  is ;  whether  it  be  of  God 
or  of  men  ;  of  Divine,  or  human  right  only  ;  whether  it  extends 
over  all  the  world,  or  over  all  Christians  only ;  to  spiritual 
concerns  only,  or  to  temporal  also;  where  it  resides  and  is 
lodged  ;  in  the  church  diffusive,  or  all  Christians,  especially 
the  pastors;  or  in  the  church  representative,  or  general  coun- 
cils ;  or  in  the  church  virtual,  or  the  pope  of  Rome.  These 
petty  circumstances  they  differ  about,  and  the  church  itself 
knows  not  how  to  agree  them  ;  but  what  is  all  this  to  the  article 
itself,  most  firmly  believed  by  all,  that  is,  a  supreme  power  in 
the  church  ?  All  their  religion  rests  on  the  determinations  of 
their  church  ;  all  the  force  of  these  determinations  to  oblige 
the  faith  of  men,  depends  on  this  supreme  power ;  may  not  a 
man,  however,  well  enough  be  assured  of  his  religion,  though 
no  man  can  tell  him  whence  this  power  is,  over  what  it  is,  or 
where  it  is  ?  Indeed,  what  other  men  can  do,  I  know  not ; 
but  for  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  think  it  a  very  hard  matter 
to  believe  this  power,  and  to  have  any  certainty  of  the  religion 
founded  on  this  power,  without  sonic  better  information  about 
these  circumstances  of  it ;  and  therefore  before  I  can  yield  to 
be  of  that  religion,  I  must  beseech  that  church,  which  will  not 
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allow  us  to  be  saved,  without  an  absolute  submission  and  resig- 
nation of  ourselves  to  her  authority,  to  tell  us,  if  not  whence, 
(which  is  yet  the  most  material  circumstance  of  all  the  rest,)  yet 
at  least  what  and  where  it  is. 

There  is  challenged  by  this  church,  a  power  of  overruling 
our  faith  by  her  infallible  judgment,  and  a  power  of  command- 
ing our  obedience  by  her  sovcreigntv.  It  will  therefore  con- 
cern me  to  ask,  how  I  may  be  rightly  informed  in  both  these 
great  branches  of  her  power,  unto  which  my  subjection  is  re- 
quired, upon  pain  of  damnation. 

1.  She  claims  a  power  of  interpreting,  or  giving  the  certain 
sense  of  scripture,  of  judging  and  finally  deciding  all  contro- 
versies of  religion,  of  peremptorily  deKning  and  determining  in 
all  matters  of  faith  and  religious  practice ;  so  that  all  are 
bound,  without  any  further  dispute  or  search,  to  submit  to  all 
her  determinations  and  decrees.  Infallible  then  we  must 
believe  this  church  to  be,  and  that  she  cannot  err  in  her  defini- 
tions of  faith  and  manners :  and  yet  where  this  infallibility  is 
to  be  found,  is  a  question  she  is  not  at  this  day  able  to  resolve: 
in  short,  I  find  that  this  infiillible  church,  which  tells  us  that 
she  cannot  err,  when  she  is  desired  to  make  this  apparent  to 
the  world,  can  tell  us  certainly  both  how,  and  in  what  she  can 
err ;  and  in  this,  I  doubt  not,  but  she  is  infallible  enough ;  but 
who  they  are  in  all  her  connnunion,  or  in  what  things  it  is 
that  they  cannot  err,  this  she  could  never  tell  us  certainly;  and 
yet  it  is  this  alone  that  can  make  her  infallibility  (if  she  have 
it)  to  be  of  any  use  to  us. 

The  Representer  saith,  "  That  the  papist  believes  that  the 
pastors  and  prelates  of  his  church  are  fallible;  that  there  is 
none  of  them  (and  yet  the  poj>e  is  one  of  them,  and  councils 
are  made  up  of  them)  but  may  fall  into  errors,  heresy,  and 
schism,  and  consequently  are  subject  to  mistakes."  And  fur- 
ther he  tells  us,  "  That  though  some  allow  the  pope  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Divine  infallibility,  without  being  in  a  general  coun- 
cil; yet  he  is  satisfied  it  is  only  their  opinion,  and  not  their 
faith,  there  being  no  obligation  from  the  church  of  assenting 
to  any  such  doctrine."  And  though  he  maintain  the  necessity 
and  right  of  general  councils  lawfully  assembletl,  yet  is  it  not 
so  ))laiii,  whether  he  count  them  infallible  or  no,  by  what  he 
says  in  that  chapter  of  councils.      'I'his  we  are  told,  "That  if 
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any  tliinn;  contrary  to  wliat  Christ  taught,  and  his  apostles, 
should  be  defined  and  commanded  to  be  believed,  even  by  ten 
thousand  councils,  he  believes  it  damnable  in  any  one  to  re- 
ceive it."  Hut  in  the  followinfr  chapter  he  speaks  out,  and  says, 
"  That  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  are  specially 
protected  from  all  error,  in  all  definitions  and  declarations  in 
matters  of  faith."  And  this  is  true,  though  he  grants  it  possi- 
i)le,  "  that  the  pastors  and  prelates  there  assembled,  may  be 
proud,  ignorant,  covetous,  enormous  sinners,  and  infamous  for 
other  vices,  and  at  other  times  may  prevaricate,  make  innova- 
tions in  faith,  and  teach  erroneous  doctrines."  Now  a  man 
Would  think,  that  if  all  the  guides  and  pastors  of  the  flock  (not 
one  excepted)  may  err,  then  the  sheep,  which  are  bound  to 
follow  their  shepherds,  may  err  also ;  and  if  the  fallible  lead 
the  fallible,  it  is  not  impossible  for  both  to  err ;  and  who  it  is 
that  is  infallible,  is  hard  to  see.  And  again,  seeing  he  tells  us, 
"  that  Christ  committed  the  care  of  his  flock  to  St.  Peter,  and 
that  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome  is  in  this  charge  St.  Peter's 
successor,  and  that  God  assists  those  who  have  this  charge 
with  a  particular  helping  grace,  such  as  has  a  special  respect 
to  the  office  and  function,  and  that  such  as  was  given  to  the 
prophets,  and  to  Moses,  when  he  was  made  a  god  to  Pharaoh  :" 
I  cannot  see,  but  it  must  be  as  con.sequent  to  all  this,  that  the 
pope  should  be  infallible,  as  that  a  general  council  is  so,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  his  approbation  that  gives  force  to  its  decrees. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  God  hath  made  a  pro- 
mise of  infallible  assistance  to  any  number  of  pastors  and  pre- 
lates, who  are  no  better  qualified,  than,  he  supposes  they  may 
most  of  them  be,  with  pride,  ignorance,  and  vice,  turbulence, 
and  covetousness,  and  assembled,  it  may  be,  under  an  heretical 
pope,  (for  such,  it  is  granted,  he  may  be,)  and  as  vicious  too, 
and  ignorant  as  any  of  them.  However,  there  are  two  things 
which  make  it  very  hard  to  find  out  this  infallibility,  where  he 
sends  us  to  seek  it,  in  a  general  council :  for  first,  they  must 
be  lawfully  assembled,  and  next,  they  must  determine  nothing 
contrary  to  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught,  otherwise  it  is 
damnable  to  receive  their  determinations.  Now  it  will  be  hard  for 
me  to  find  out  bow  lawfully  they  were  assembled,  and  there- 
fore as  hard  to  believe  all  their  decrees  as  infallible;  and  I 
fear  I  must  not  be  allowed  to  examine  their  definitions,  wlic- 
o  i 
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ther  they  be  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apo- 
stles, or  no,  lest  I  thereby  seem  to  follow  my  own  private  judg- 
ment or  spirit,  rather  than  the  infallible  judgment  of  the 
church  representative.  This  is  all  then  that  I  can  learn  from 
his  discourse;  I  must  take  it  for  a  truth,  that  this  infallibility 
is  lodged  in  a  general  council,  and  that  it  can  determine  no- 
thing contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles;  and 
then  I  need  not  inquire  whether  it  have  done  so  or  no; 
though  if  it  have  done  so,  it  is  damnable  for  me  to  receive  its 
determinations.    But  I  will  hear  what  others  tell  me. 

Bellarmine  saith,  "  That  all  catholics  are  thus  far  agreed, 
that  the  pope,  as  he  is  pope,  in  the  midst  of  his  counsellors,  or 
together  with  a  general  council,  may  err,  or  judge  amiss  in 
matters  of  faith/'  And  if  this  be  true,  he  may  even  so  err  in 
the  whole  faith,  as  far  as  I  can  yet  see;  for  he  may  thus  err  in 
determining  that  there  were  such  men  as  Christ  and  his  apo- 
stles ;  that  any  of  them  preached,  j)lanted  churches,  writ 
books;  that  these  are  their  books,  or  tiiat  St.  Peter  was  at 
Rome,  and  was  bishop  there ;  left  the  bishops  of  that  see  his 
successors  in  all  his  power;  that  there  hath  been  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  bishops  in  that  church  ;  that  any 
unwritten  traditions  concerning  faith  and  manners  were  left  to 
the  custody  of  the  cliurch  ;  and  many  more  such  things,  which 
were  matters  of  fact,  and  on  which  the  faith  of  that  cl)urch  de- 
pends. Again  he  saith,  "  That  the  pope,  as  a  private  doctor, 
may  err,  even  through  ignorance,  in  matters  both  of  faith  and 
manners.''  And  thus  the  church,  whether  virtual  or  repre- 
sentative, may  err.  But  I  would  fain  hear  wherein  slie  cannot 
err,  and  whether  all  catholics  are  agreed  as  well  in  that. 

The  famous  chancellor  of  Paris,  Gcrson,  Almain,  Alphonsus 
k  Castro,  the  Parisian  doctors,  yea,  and  no  less  than  jKij>e 
Adrian  the  Fourth,  siiith  the  same  author,  have  taught, 
"  that  the  pope,  as  he  is  pope,  may  be  a  heretic,  and  teach 
heresy,  when  he  defineth  any  thing  without  a  general  council." 
And  truly,  if  as  a  man  he  mav  be  a  heretic,  I  see  no  reason 
w])y  he  mav  not  be  so  as  a  pope  ;  for  I  take  the  man  and  the 
pope  to  be  liere  both  one.  But  further,  these  last  named  will 
have  this  infallibility  or  judgment  to  be  in  the  council,  and  not 
in  the  |)o|)e.  .\iul  Bellarmine  tells  us,  "  that  this  opinion  is 
not   priiperlv  heretical."  anil  for  this  g<K)d  reason,  (which  if  it 
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should  not  hold,  they  would  lose  a  great  part  of  their  church,) 
"  because  tiiey  that  hold  it  are  tolerated  in  the  church,  yet  it 
seems  erroneous,  and  next  akin  to  heresy."  It  should  seem  by 
this,  that  an  error  tolerated  by  the  church  of  Rome  is  no 
heresy ;  but  if  not  tolerated,  it  is.  Indeed  I  know  not  well 
how  ever  she  can  err  heretically  at  this  rate,  unless  she  will 
grow  so  unkind  to  herself,  as  not  to  tolerate  her  own  errors. 

The  same  Jesuit  tells  us  again,  that  it  was  tlie  opinion  of 
Albertus  Pighius,  (and  whether  he  was  singular  in  it  or  no 
I  shall  not  now  ask,)  "  that  the  pope  can  by  no  means  be  a 
heretic,  or  teach  heresy  publicly,  although  himself  alone  define 
any  thing  without  a  council."  And  this  opinion  he  acknow- 
ledges  to  be  probable,  yet  not  certain.  But  I  think  it  is  very 
certain  that  popes  have  been  heretics,  either  as  condemned  by, 
or  condemning  one  another  for  heresy. 

Lastly,  He  saith,  the  most  common  opinion,  and  that  for 
which  he  brings  a  multitude  of  authors,  is  this,  "  that  whether 
the  pope  can  be  a  heretic  or  no,  yet  he  cannot  any  way  define 
any  heretical  thing  to  be  believed  by  the  whole  church." 
This  he  calls  the  most  sure  opinion,  though  they  who  are  of  it 
seem  not  very  well  agreed  among  themselves  about  it.  For 
some  of  them  say  simply,  "  the  pope  cannot  err:"  others 
speak  it  with  this  limitation,  "  proceeding  maturely  with  the 
advice  of  his  council."  But  now,  suppose  he  should  be  too 
hasty,  and  define  something  rashly  of  his  own  head ;  "  Oh  ! 
thai  cannot  be,"  saith  Bellarmine,  "for  God  will  not  suffer  it." 
And  yet  I  wish  he  could  tell  us,  why  God  may  not  as  well 
suffer  an  heretical  pope  to  define  rashly,  or  indeed  rather 
deliberately,  according  to  his  own  heretical  judgment,  as 
suffer  him,  to  whom  he  hath  comn)itted  the  charge  of  the  whole 
flock,  to  fall  into  heresy. 

However,  considering  this  variety  of  opinions  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  concerning  this  infallible  judge,  to  which  all  must  he 
subject  in  matters  of  religion,  I  begin  to  think  with  myself, 
with  what  satisfaction  of  conscience  I  shall  be  able  to  live  in 
that  conmiunion.  I  must  obey  the  infallible  judge,  or  else  be 
danmed  :  and  who  is  this  infallible  judge  whom  I  must  obey.'' 
It  is  the  church  of  Rome;  this  all  can  tell  me  with  one  con- 
sent; but  though  this  were  true,  yet  am  I  no  wiser  for  it; 
that  whole  church  never  yet  met  to  judgve  or  determine  of  any 
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thing.  Who  is  it  then  in  this  cliurch  to  whose  judgment  I 
must  submit  ?  It  is  the  pope  alone,  say  some  ;  and  yet  these 
some  are  not  agreed,  whether  he  may  not  define  some  things 
rashly,  without  due  advice,  at  least,  when  he  is  a  heretic,  as 
some  popes  have  been,  if  jx)pes  themselves  may  be  believed; 
and  it  seems  not  impossible  that  an  heretic,  obstinate  in  error, 
may  define  something  rashly  and  unadvisedly.  It  is  not  the 
pope,  but  a  general  council,  say  others;  and  why  these  deserve 
not  as  much  credit  as  the  former,  I  know  not ;  for  they  are 
tolerated  by  the  church,  and  surely  the  infallible  church  will 
not  for  shame  tolerate  any  dangerous  error.  It  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  saith  a  third  party,  but  a  pope  in  coimcil, 
or  a  council  confirmed  by  a  pope ;  and  yet  whether  the  deter- 
minations of  such  a  church  representative  be  of  full  virtue, 
till  they  have  been  universally  received,  is  made  a  question  by 
a  fourth  partv. 

Where  are  we  now,  after  all  this,  to  seek  our  infallible 
judge?  Suppose  a  council  should  define  it  as  a  matter  of  faith, 
that  the  pope  himself  is  subject  to  a  council ;  and  again,  that 
a  pope,  yea,  a  pope  in  council,  define  the  contrary,  that  the 
council  is  subject  to  the  pope.  This  is  no  idle  supjxjsition  of 
an  impossible  or  unlikely  thing;  for  whosoever  knows  what 
was  done  in  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  consisting  of 
as  many  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  as  most  of  the 
coimcils  ever  did  ;  and  again,  what  afterwards  passed  in  the 
councils  of  Florence,  and  the  Lateran,  imder  pipe  Leo  X- 
must  know  that  such  a  thing,  at  least,  once  came  to  pass. 
Suppose  then  this  which  once  was,  and  if  the  jiojie  could 
endure  to  think  of  a  free  council,  might  be  agjiin  ;  what  should 
I  have  to  ground  any  certain  faith  ujxin  .-'  I  must  still,  under 
pain  of  damnation,  submit  mv  faith  to  the  judgment  of  the 
church.  It  is  not,  neither  I  believe  ever  will  or  can  Ik^  agreed 
upon,  which  is  the  judgment  of  the  church,  that  of  the  council, 
or  this  of  the  jxipe,  or  the  other  of  poix-  and  council.  The 
contest  is  between  those  that  will  admit  of  no  judge,  and 
therefore  of  no  decision.  Their  determinations  already  extant, 
are  diri-cily  contrary  one  to  another,  yet  both  prctendetl  to  l)e 
of  faith.  That  both  cannot  he  st),  is  plain;  and  it  may  l)c 
neither  is  so.  Ami  whether  the  one  or  neither  be  so,  if  I 
would  determine  for  nivself,  I  niakc  nivself  the  judge  of  the 
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church's  definitions,  even  of  those  to  wliich  I  must  submit  my 
judgment,  or  be  damned. 

The  other  brancii  of  power  claimed  by  tliis  cluirch  is,  that 
of  giving  laws  to  all  Christians,  unto  which  all  that  will  be 
saved  must  yield  obedience.  About  this  I  find  no  better 
agreement  among  them  than  about  the  former.  "  There  is 
so  great  a  dispute  among  the  doctors,"  saith  one  of  them  1, 
"  about  the  fulness  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  unto  what 
things  it  extends  itself,  that  in  this  matter  few  things  are 
secure.'"  Yet  that  such  a  power  there  is,  we  must  believe  or 
perish,  though  none  can  certainly  tell  us  what  kind  of  power  it 
is,  whether  purely  spiritual,  or  temporal  also.  And  an  uni- 
versal power  it  must  be,  though  we  cannot  learn  how  far  it 
reacheth,  whether  to  all,  or  but  some,  either  things  or 
persons. 

"  It  is  held  by  many,"  saith  Bellarmine,  "  that  the  pope 
hath  by  Divine  right,  a  most  full  power  over  the  whole  world, 
in  matters  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil."  And  for  this  opinion, 
he  names  Augustinus  Trlumphus,  Alvarus,  Pelagius,  Panor- 
mitan,  and  others ;  with  whom  their  angelical  doctor,  Thomas 
of  Aquine,  seems  to  consent.  "  In  the  pope,"  saith  he,  "  is  the 
top  height  of  both  powers." 

Others  say,  that  the  pope,  as  pope,  hath  no  temporal 
power  at  all,  neither  can  any  way  command  secular  princes,  or 
deprive  them  of  their  kingdoms  and  principalities,  though 
otherwise  they  deserve  to  be  deprived  of  them.  For  this 
opinion  he  names  not  so  much  as  one  of  their  own  communion; 
why,  I  know  not,  unless  it  were  because  he  knew  it  to  be  an 
opinion  very  unwelcome  at  Rome;  or  because  he  thought 
there  were  but  a  few  incon.siderable  papists  that  held  it.  And 
therefore  he  fathers  it  upon  the  heretics,  whose  loyalty  to  their 
princes  will  better  bear  it. 

The  Representer  here  tells  us,  "  he  knows  that  the  deposing 
and  king- killing  power  has  been  maintained  by  some  canonists 
and  divines  of  his  church,  and  that  it  is  in  their  opinion  lawful, 
and  annexed  to  the  papal  chair;  and  that  some  popes  have 
endeavoured  to  act  according  to  this  power."  Yet  is  he  not 
willing  that  heretics  of  any  sort  should  carry  away  the  honour 
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which  Bellarmine  bestowed  upon  them,  of  a  loyal  religion ; 
but  saith,  "  that  there  are  of  his  communion  three  times  tlie 
number  that  publicly  disown  all  such  authority;  that  some 
universities  and  provincial  councils  have  condemned  it ;  and 
that  popish  princes  sit  as  safe  on  their  thrones  as  others." 
Yea,  and  he  will  engage,  "  that  all  catholic  nations  in 
the  world  shall  subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  all  such 
popish  principles  and  doctrines,  and  shall  join  with  all  good 
protestants  for  the  extinguishing  them,  with  all  that  pro- 
fess and  practise  them,  and  utter  rooting  them  out  of  his 
majesty's  three  kingdoms,  and  the  whole  universe."  I  must 
do  him  right,  notwithstanding  all  this;  for  he  hath  not  said, 
that  the  whole  church  of  Rome  or  any  general  council  hath 
condemned  this  doctrine ;  or  that  it  is  by  public  authority,  for 
the  offence  it  gives,  rased  out  of  the  canon  law,  nor  the  Late- 
ran  council ;  nor  that  protestant  princes  can  sit  as  safely  in 
popish  countries,  as  popish  princes  may  in  protestant  countries. 
And  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  sentence  of  the  supreme  pastor 
is  to  be  obeyed,  whether  he  be  infallible  or  no;  although  I 
have  a  great  opinion  of  the  loyalty  of  many  papists,  I  durst 
hardly  engage  for  his,  if  there  should  chance  to  be  such  a  pope 
again,  as  himself  confesseth  some  have  been. 

But  what  saith  Bellarmine  ?  "  A  third  sort  there  is  that 
takes  a  middle  way  ;"  anil  he  names  not  a  few  of  them,  him- 
self being  one  of  the  number.  These  hold,  that  the  pope,  as 
pope,  hath  indeed  no  temporal  power  directlv  and  imme- 
diately, but  spiritually  only.  And  such  as  he  makes  it,  there 
needs  no  more;  for  it  will  serve  his  holiness  as  well,  and  the 
heretics  as  ill,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  yea,  even  to  the  de- 
posing of  princes,  as  the  greatest  temporal  power  in  the  world. 
"  For,"  saith  he,  "  by  reason  of  this  spiritual,  he  hath  also,  at 
least  indirectly,  a  temporal  power,  and  that  no  less  than  the 
highest.  And  even  as  the  spirit  or  soul  hath  power  over  the 
flesh,  to  chastise,  and  even  to  deliver  it  up  to  death,  in  order 
to  the  spiritual  ends  of  tiie  soul :  so  also  mav  tiie  pope,  though 
not  as  an  ordinary  judge,  yet  as  an  extraordinarv,  in  order  to 
spiritual  enils,  change  kingdoms,  taking  them  from  one  and 
giving  them  to  another,  abrogate  the  civil  laws  of  princes,  and 
determine  of  their  rights."  This  I  am  sure  is  more  tiian  ever 
St.  Peter  had,  by  virtue  either  of  the  rock,  or  keys,  or  pastoral 
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staff;  and  I  am  confident  he  never  tlioiiglit  of  lialf  this, 
when  he  cliargetl  all  men  to  submit  to  the  khiff  as  supreme, 
1  Pet.  ii.  13;  nor  when,  ver.  17,  bidiling  us  honour  all  men, 
love  the  brotherhood,  fear  God,  honour  the  king,  lie  omitted 
to  mind  lis  of  the  great  duly  of  all,  the  sulijection  we  must 
vicld  to  his  successors,  the  bishops  of  Rome;  espcciallv,  when 
he  might  well  suppose  we  should  have  been  much  aptcr  to  have 
learned  it  of  himself,  than  of  any  of  his  successors. 

It  is  time  for  me  now,  I  think,  to  consider  into  what  a 
labyrinth  I  must  run  myself,  by  going  over  to  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  how  I  can  behave  myself  when  I  come  there.  I 
am  going  into  a  church,  out  of  which  I  am  told  there  is  no 
salvation ;  yet  I  cannot  foresee,  that  this  church  herself  can 
tell  me  surely  how  I  may  be  saved  in  it.  Of  this  church,  I 
am  told,  I  cannot  be  a  member  to  any  purpose,  if  I  be  not  in 
all  things  subject  and  obedient  to  the  supreme  head  of  it,  the 
pope.  And  subject  to  him  I  cannot  be,  if  I  actively  obey  not 
his  commands;  for  passive  obedience  is  now  become  the  de- 
.spiscd  badge  of  an  heretic.  But  what  the  pope's  power  to 
command  is,  I  can  meet  nobody  that  can  certainly  inform  me. 
It  is  an  absolute  power  over  all  the  world,  say  some:  no,  say 
others,  but  only  over  Christians,  and  in  things  spiritual.  Well, 
says  the  third  party,  though  it  be  directly  and  immediately 
only  spiritual,  yet  it  is  no  less  for  that;  but  in  order  to  spi- 
rituals, it  reacheth  over  all,  both  temporal  persons,  laws,  and 
judgments.  All  this  power  is  in  me  only,  saith  the  pope. 
You  are  too  hasty,  sir,  .say  some  councils  and  the  doctors  of 
France ;  for  the  chief  power  is  by  Christ  himself  given  to  the 
council,  and  even  to  put  down  and  set  up  popes,  as  they  would 
deal  with  kings  and  emperors.  Which  of  these  now  must  I 
believe  and  obey  .'' 

The  prince,  under  whose  government  I  live,  may  command 
me  one  thing,  and  the  pope,  my  spiritual  father,  may  com- 
mand the  contrary.  How  must  I  now  do  to  bear  myself 
evenly  betwi.\t  two  such  masters?  I  consult  my  spiritual 
guides,  and  take  the  best  advice  I  can  get;  some  say  one 
thing,  and  some  another;  and  which  to  believe,  I  stand  in 
need  of  another  guide  to  direct  me ;  nay,  the  church  itself, 
knew  I  where  to  find  her,  (so  visible  is  she,)  could  not  tell  me 
which  is  in  the  right.     If  I  believe  those  who  tell  me  the  pope 
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has  no  power  in  temporal  matters,  then  is  my  prince  in  all 
sucli  matters  to  be  obeyed,  say  the  pope  what  he  will  to  the 
contrary.  If  I  hearken  to  them  that  tell  me  the  pope  has  a 
fulness  of  power  in  all,  both  temporal  and  spiritual  matters;  I 
must  obey  my  prince  in  nothing  without  the  pope's  leave.  If 
I  listen  to  them,  who  say  the  pope's  power  in  temporal  matters 
is  indeed  the  highest  power  ;  yet  indirectly  only,  and  in  order 
to  spiritual  ends,  then  am  I  so  far  to  obey  it,  and  no  further. 
And  here  I  am  at  as  great  a  loss  as  ever ;  for  who  shall  judge 
for  me,  whether  his  commands  be  needful  for  spiritual  ends,  or 
no.''  It  is  very  unlikely  that  my  prince  and  the  pope  should 
agree  in  the  determination  of  this  point ;  and  the  difference 
being  between  them  two,  and  their  commands,  to  whose 
award  will  they  stand  ?  I  must  here  necessarily  be  left  to  the 
direction  of  my  own,  or  some  other  private  judgment,  and 
which  side  soever  I  take,  it  is  an  even  wager  whether  I  can  be 
saved. 

I  have  been  considering  all  this  while  for  myself  alone,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  my  own  conscience.  I  presume  not  to  judge 
for,  nor  of  others.  They  who  have  more  light,  and  better  eyes, 
may  go  on  more  confidently ;  it  is  all  my  care  to  go  safely  for 
myself,  <ind  as  inoffensively  as  I  can  to  all  others.  I  see  many 
wise  men  among  Roman  catholics,  and  I  dare  not  say  the  con- 
trary ;  but  that  they  are  of  another  religion  than  I,  because 
they  are  wiser  and  better  able  to  choose  than  I.  If  I  choose  as 
wisely  as  I  can  for  myself,  I  cannot  do  any  better  for  myself, 
and  I  doubt  not  of  being  saved  whilst  I  do  so  well.  And  if  it 
should  prove  so,  that  I  choose  the  worse,  he  hath  no  reason  to 
be  angry  with  me,  to  whom  I  leave,  and  do  not  grudge  the 
better. 

I  cannot  yet  think  it  necessarv  to  salvation  to  believe  that 
churcli  infallible,  which  not  only  in  my  opinion,  but  in  the 
judgment  of  all  other  Christians,  (and  they  are  two  to  one 
and  more,)  hath  often  erred,  and  doth  very  grossly  err  in  many 
things;  and  which,  if  we  ask  her,  can  herself  only  tell  us,  who 
they  be  in  her  communion  that  can  err,  but  not  who  they  be 
that  cannot.  Nor  can  I  think  it  safe  to  be  of  that  church, 
where  I  may  not  be  allowed  to  juiige  or  try,  whether  error  be 
taught  me  or  no.  I  cannot  think  I  am  bound  to  juilge  either 
myself  or  others  in  a  stale  of  danmation,  for  not  denying  our 
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senses,  or  captivating  our  judgments  to  the  judgment  of  an 
infallible  church,  which  could  never  determine  where  her  judg- 
ment or  infallibility  is  certainly  to  be  found  :  or  for  not  obey- 
ing the  head  of  that  church,  which  hath  sometimes  no  head, 
sometimes  many  heads,  and  is  always  uncertain  which  is  her 
head,  or  where  it  stands.  If  I  must  thus  believe,  and  thus 
obey,  nobody  can  tell  me  what,  and  declare  I  do  all  this,  or  in 
the  judgment  of  that  church  which  must  be  believed  infallible, 
be  no  better  for  turning  papist ;  then  I  verily  think  I  am  much 
safer  as  I  am,  a  poor  protestant.  I  am  sure  I  may  as  safely,  as  I 
can  freely,  captivate  my  judgment  both  in  faith  and  practice,  to 
the  doctrine  and  laws  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  whom  all  Christians 
unanimously  acknowledge  both  the  supreme  and  infallible  Head 
of  the  universal  church.  I  will  no  longer  lose  my  labour  in 
seeking  an  infallible  guide,  which  almost  every  body  can  tell 
me  of,  but  no  man  can  certainly  shew  me.  Instead  of  an 
ecclesiastical  monarch  on  earth,  I  will  content  myself  with  that 
blessed  and  only  potentate.  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
whom  his  Father  hath  made  sole  Head  of  the  church,  ichich  is 
his  body  ;  who  long  since  told  us  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  as,  I  fear,  the  pope's  too  much  is. 
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BEING   AN    ANSM'ER    TO    SOME    PAPERS  ASSERTING   THE 
NECESSITY  OF  SUCH  A  JUDGE. 


THE  PREFACE. 

When  I  first  undertook  to  answer  these  papers,  I  little  thought 
of  writing  a  book ;  but  when  it  was  writ,  I  was  more  easily  per- 
suaded to  miike  it  pubhc ;  for  such  kind  of  objections  as  these  our 
people  are  dailv  assaulted  with,  and  our  ministers  daily  troubled  to 
answer ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  ven,-  serviceable  to  both  to  print 
such  a  plain  discourse  as  this,  which  whatever  defects  it  may  have, 
I  am  pretty  confident  does  sufficiently  e.\pose  the  weakness  and 
sophistry  of  such  arguments. 

The  truth  is,  this  ought  not  to  be  made  a  dispute,  and  the  funda- 
mental miscarriage  is,  that  our  people  are  not  taught,  or  will  not 
learn,  to  reject  such  captious  questions  as  tend  only  to  scepticism, 
and  deserve  not  to  be  confuted  ;  which,  I  think,  I  may  have  liberty 
to  say,  now  I  have  confuted  them  ;  and  to  shew  the  reason  I  have 
to  say  so,  shall  be  the  subject  of  this  preface. 

It  is  thought  (and  certainly  it  is  so)  the  most  compendious  way 
to  reduce  protestant.<  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
persuade  them  that  they  can  have  no  certainty  of  their  religion 
without  an  infallible  judge,  and  that  there  is  no  infallibiiitv  but  in 
the  church  of  Rome.  Now  could  they  ]>rove  that  the  church  of 
Rome  is  infallible,  this  indeed  would  be  an  irresistible  reason  to 
return  to  her  communion  ;  but  this  they  say  little  of  nowadays, 
this  they  would  gladly  have  us  take  for  granted,  especially  if  they 
can  prove  that  we  can  have  no  certainty  without  an  infallible  judge ; 
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and  therefore  this  they  apply  themselves  to,  to  run  down  protestant 
certainty,  and  first  to  make  men  sceptics  in  religion,  and  then  to 
settle  them  upon  infallibility. 

Now  the  way  they  take  to  do  this  is,  not  by  shewing  that  the 
reasons  on  which  protestants  build  their  faith,  either  of  Christianity 
in  general,  or  of  those  jiarticular  doctrines  which  thev  profess,  are 
not  sufficient  to  found  a  rational  certainty  on  ;  for  this  would  engage 
them  in  particular  disputes,  which  is  the  thing  they  as  industriously 
avoid,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  it ;  but  instead  of  this,  they  declaim 
in  general  about  the  nature  of  certainty ;  ask  us,  how  we  know  that 
we  are  certain  ;  if  we  rely  upon  reason,  other  men  do  not  reason  as 
we  do,  and  yet  think  their  reason  as  good  as  ours ;  if  on  scripture, 
we  see  how  many  different  and  contraiy  expositions  there  are  of 
scripture  ;  and  how  can  we  be  certain  then  that  we  only  are  in  the 
right,  when  other  men  are  as  confident,  and  as  fully  persuaded  as 
we  ?  Now  all  this  is  palpable  sophistn',  and  no  other  direct  answer 
can  or  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  but  to  let  them  know,  that  after  all 
they  can  say,  we  find  ourselves  very  certain,  and  that  their  attempt 
to  prove  us  uncertain,  without  confuting  the  reasons  of  our  certainty, 
is  very  fallacious. 

1 .  As  for  the  first,  whether  I  am  certain  or  not,  nobody  can  tell 
but  myself,  for  it  is  matter  of  sense,"  as  sight  and  hearing  is ;  and 
they  may  as  well  ask  me  how  I  know  that  I  see  and  hear,  as  how  I 
know  that  I  ara  certain  ;  I  feel  that  I  am  so,  and  that  is  answer 
enough. 

2.  And  therefore  when  they  ask  me  how  I  know  that  I  am  cer- 
tain, if  this  question  have  any  sense  in  it,  it  must  signify  on  what 
rea.son  I  found  my  certainty ;  for  nothing  can  create  certainty  in  the 
mind,  but  that  reason  and  evidence  which  we  have  of  things,  as  we 
can  see  with  nothing  but  light.  Now  if  certainty  results  only  from 
the  reason  of  things,  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  any  other  answer  to 
that  question.  How  I  am  certain,  than  my  giving  the  reasons  of  my 
faith ;  for  there  is  no  other  reason  of  certainty,  than  those  particular 
reasons  for  which  I  believe  any  thing ;  and  this  of  necessity  brings 
the  controversy  to  particulars.  Tliere  is  no  one  reason  of  my  cer- 
tainty, because  the  same  reason  will  not  serve  for  all  things ;  and 
therefore  before  I  can  give  them  my  reason,  I  must  know  what  they 
require  a  reason  of,  and  then  1  will  give  it  them.  And  thus  we  are 
just  where  we  were ;  and  if  they  will  prove  that  we  have  no  cer- 
tainty, they  must  confute  all  the  reasons  of  our  faith,  and  dispute 
over  all  the  controversies  lietween  us,  a  task  which  they  are  not 
willing  to  undertake  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  other  way  to  prove  the 
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faith  of  protestants   uncertain,  but  by  pro\-ing  that  they  have  no 
certain  reasons  of  their  faith. 

Yes,  you  will  say,  it  is  proof  enough  that  we  cannot  be  certain, 
because  we  every  dav  find  so  many  confident  men  mistaken,  who 
yet  think  themselves  as  certain  as  we  do,  and  therefore  we  may  be 
mistaken,  notwithstanding  all  our  assurance  and  confidence  that  we 
are  not.  Now  this,  indeed,  would  be  an  unanswerable  argument, 
did  we  found  our  certaint\-  upon  the  mere  strength  and  confidence 
of  persuasion  ;  for  men  may  be  very  confident  because  they  are 
ignorant ;  and  we  readilv  grant,  that  an  ignorant  confidence  may 
betray  men  into  the  grossest  errors ;  and  therefore,  though  every 
confident  man  thinks  himself  in  the  right,  we  never  think  another 
man  in  the  right  merely  because  we  see  him  confident,  which  is  a 
plain  sign  that  all  men  distinguish  between  confidence  and  certainty. 
Wise  men,  who  would  not  be  mistaken,  are  very  careful  that  their 
confidence  do  not  outrun  their  reason,  for  reason  is  the  foundation 
of  certainty' ;  and  no  man  can  have  greater  certainty  than  he  has 
evidence  for  what  he  believes.  Now  since  men  may  be  equally  con- 
fident with  or  without  reason,  the  only  way  to  try  the  certainty  of 
their  faith,  is  to  examine  the  reasons  whereon  it  is  founded ;  if  we 
can  confute  their  reasons,  we  destroy  their  certainty ;  if  we  cannot, 
it  is  ridiculous  to  charge  their  faith  with  uncertainty  ;  for  that  is  a 
certain  faith  which  is  built  upon  certain  .and  immovable  reasons ; 
and  if  the  certainty  of  reason  makes  men  certain,  and  some  men's 
faith  may  be  built  upon  certain  reasons,  though  others  are  mistaken, 
then  the  confident  mistakes  of  some  men  is  no  proof  that  the  faith 
of  all  men  is  uncertain. 

I  am  sure  all  mankind  think  tbus.  who  think  any  thing,  which 
is  a  good  sign  that  it  is  a  ver)-  natural  thought.  No  man  thinks 
himself  the  less  certain,  because  he  sees  other  men  differ  from 
him.  The  foundation  of  this  very  argument  against  ]>rotestant  cer- 
tainty owns  this. 

The  argument  is,  tliat  we  can  never  know  when  wc  are  certain, 
because  of  the  multitude  of  differing  opinions  which  arc  maintained 
with  equal  confidence  on  all  sides.  Now  that  this  is  no  plain  and 
convincing  arpmient  against  certainty,  is  e\ndent  from  the  argument 
itself,  which  confesses,  that  notwithstanchng  all  this  diversity  of 
opinions,  all  men  are  ven,-  confident  of  their  own  ;  which,  I  think, 
proves,  that  every  man  believes  that  he  may  he  certain  :  nay,  does 
actually  think  himself  certain,  though  he  knows  that  other  men  differ 
from  him  :  and  that,  I  think,  proves,  that  they  do  not  believe  that 
no  man  can  be  certain,  because  some  men  are  confident,  and  vet 
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mistaken.  And  it  is  e(|ually  strange  to  nic,  hotli  that  if  this  lie  such 
a  coHN-incing  argument,  (as  is  pretendeil,)  no  man  should  beheve  it ; 
and  that  the  advocates  of  infallibihty  should  think  to  impose  upon 
the  world,  with  such  a  palpable  piece  of  sophistry  as  all  men  de- 
spise. 

Tliere  is  no  way  to  prove  the  faith  of  protestants  to  be  uncertain, 
but  to  prove  that  the  prineijiles  whereon  we  buUd  our  faith  are 
uncertain  ;  for  if  there  be  certain  means  to  know  the  true  faith,  then, 
though  some  mistake,  others  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  those  who 
are  in  the  right  may  know  they  are  in  the  right ;  for  the  mind  does 
as  evidently  discover  clear  and  bright  truth,  as  the  eye  does  the 
light.  He  who  feels  truth  will  know  himself  certain,  and  no  man 
can  confute  liim,  without  confuting  the  reason  of  his  faith. 

This  shews  how  absurd  it  is  to  ask  us,  how  we  know  that  we  are 
certain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  hear  the  reasons  of  our 
faith  ;  or  to  attempt  to  prove  that  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be  certain, 
without  confuting  the  reasons  which  make  us  certain.  For  certainty 
results  from  the  reasons  of  our  faith,  as  sight  does  from  light ;  and 
men  may  as  well  be  certain  without  reason,  as  shew  how  they  are 
certain,  without  assigning  the  reasons  which  make  them  certain. 
And  therefore  the  only  trial  of  our  certainty  is,  by  examining  the 
reasons  whereon  we  build  our  certainty.  And  this  is  a  plain  direc- 
tion to  our  people  how  to  answer  this  captious  and  sophisticiJ  ques- 
tion.    As  to  shew  this  very  briefly  by  way  of  question  and  answer. 

Quest.  How  do  you  know  that  you  are  certain,  or  are  not  deceived 
in  those  things,  of  which  you  think  yourselves  most  certain  ? 

Ans.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  How  I  know  that  I  understand .' 
or,  how  I  know  a  good  reason  when  I  hear  it  ?  Truly  1  know  this, 
only  as  I  know  how  I  see ;  God  has  given  me  eyes  to  see  with,  and 
a  faculty  of  reason  to  understand  with,  and  I  trust  my  eyes  and  my 
understanding,  and  if  you  can  tell  me  any  better  way,  I  shall  gladly 
hear  it. 

Quest.  But  do  not  all  men  say  as  you  do,  that  they  trust  their 
own  understanding .'  And  are  you  not  sensible  what  a  fallible  thing 
human  understanding  is  ?  Do  you  not  daily  sec  how  many  men  arc 
mistaken  ?    And  how  then  can  you  he  sure  that  you  are  not  ? 

Ans.  Yes,  I  am  very  sensible  that  many  confident  men  are  mis- 
taken ;  but  sure  this  is  not  the  original  fault  of  their  understanding, 
for  then  all  men  must  be  mistaken  ;  and  then  we  must  either  be 
certain  without  our  understanding,  which  is  to  know  certainly  with- 
out knowing  at  all ;  for  there  is  no  other  faculty  whereby  we  can 
know,  but  only  the  understanding :  or  else  we  must  be  contented  to 
p2 
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know  nothing ;  for  that  knowledge  which  has  nothing  of  certaint)- 
does  not  desen-e  the  name  of  knowledge. 

Quest.  But  what  is  this  to  the  purpose,  what  the  cause  of  such 
mistakes  are  ?  For  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will,  if  men  are  still  mis- 
taken, how  do  you  know  that  you  are  not  mistaken  too  ? 

Ans.  Yes,  this  is  verv  much  to  the  purpose  ;  for  if  the  fault  be 
not  in  the  understanding,  if  human  understandings  are  capable  of 
knowing  truth,  then  it  does  not  foUow,  that  because  some  men  are 
mistaken,  therefore  all  are ;  nay,  it  does  not  follow,  that  because 
some  men  are  very  confident  in  their  mistakes,  therefore  no  man 
can  be  certain  that  he  is  not  mistaken.  For  if  the  understanding  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  error,  as  the  eye  can 
distinguish  its  objects,  then  it  can  know  truth  when  it  sees  it ;  and 
this  is  the  foundation  of  certainty. 

Quest.  But  does  not  even-  man,  who  is  in  an  error,  think  that 
he  sees  truth  ? 

Ans.  Yes,  and  so  does  a  man  who  is  in  a  dream  think  that  he 
sees,  and  talks  with  his  friends  ;  but  a  man  who  is  awake  knows 
that  he  does  so ;  and  though  there  are  a  great  many  dreamers,  you 
can  never  persuade  a  man  who  is  awake  that  he  is  in  a  dream  ;  and 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  \-igour  and  distinctness  of 
perception  in  error  and  truth,  as  there  is  between  the  delusions  of  a 
dream,  and  the  quick  and  strong  perceptions  of  a  man  awake.  And 
thus  a  man,  who  sees  truth,  docs  as  certainly  know  that  he  sees  it, 
as  the  eye  does  that  it  sees  light. 

Quest.  And  do  you  then  resolve  all  certainty  into  your  own  sense 
and  feeling,  which  is  a  kind  of  natural  enthusiasm,  and  in  most  men 
nothing  else  but  the  strength  of  fkncy  and  imagination  ? 

Ans.  No,  bv  no  means !  I  feel  mvself  certain  indeed,  but  my  cer- 
tainty does  not  result  from  bare  confidence  and  assurance  that  I  am 
in  the  right,  which  men  mav  have  who  are  in  the  wrong ;  but  from 
the  clear  and  irresistible  e\ndence  of  reason,  which  pierces  the  mind, 
as  light  does  the  eve,  and  captivates  the  understanding  into  a  full 
and  immovable  assent.  I  have  such  reasons  for  what  I  believe,  as 
do  abundantly  satisf\-  me  in  the  truth  and  certaint)-  of  my  faith,  and 
when  I  feel  the  eWdence  and  conviction  of  reason,  I  feel  myself 
certain. 

Quest.  But  still  the  same  question  returns.  How  vou  are  certain 
of  your  reason  ?  for  all  men  pretend  to  some  reason  or  other  for 
what  they  believe,  and  think  their  reason  certain,  or  else  thev  would 
not  believe  it. 

Ans.   Right !  and  will  think  themselves  certain  still,  till  you  have 
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confuted  their  reasons,  and  con^^nced  them  that  they  are  mistaken  : 
for  there  is  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  reasonable  creatures,  but  to 
rectify  their  mistakes,  and  by  strong  and  solid  reasons  to  confute 
the  vain  and  empty  appearance  of  it.  And  if  vou  can  do  this,  I  shall 
very  gladly  hear  you,  and  when  you  please  will  give  you  the  par- 
ticular reasons  of  my  faith. 

Quest.  What  do  you  mean  ?  That  I  should  dispute  all  the  points 
in  controversies  between  us  ?  There  is  a  task  indeed  !  Tliere  will 
be  no  end  of  wrangling  at  this  rate  ;  No,  no  !  Since  you  are  not  cer- 
tain, and  cannot  be  certain  in  your  way,  I  will  direct  you  how  you 
may  be  certain,  without  troubling  yourself  with  disputes. 

Arts.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  am  very  certain  ;  or  however,  you 
can  never  convince  me  that  I  am  not  certain,  without  hearing  what 
the  reasons  of  my  faith  are,  and  proving  them  to  be  uncertain ;  for 
my  certainty  is  founded  upon  reason,  and  if  my  reasons  be  certain, 
what  should  make  me  uncertain .' 

Quest.  Do  you  not  see  that  reason  itself  is  uncertain  ?  How  do 
men  differ  in  their  reasons  ?  What  contrary  expositions  of  scripture 
do  they  give  ?  And  what  certainty  then  in  this  way  ? 

Ans.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  say  that  there  is  no  such  tiling  as 
true  reason,  or  that  true  reason  is  uncertain,  or  that  scripture  truly 
expounded  is  an  uncertain  rule.  Now  though  other  men  reason 
foolishly,  and  inteqiret  scripture  perversely,  what  is  that  to  me,  if  I 
reason  right,  and  expound  scripture  truly  ?  as  I  believe  I  do,  and 
shall  believe  so,  till  you  can  prove  that  I  do  not.  My  certainty,  I 
told  you,  is  founded  upon  certain  evidence,  and  you  can  never  shake 
my  certainty  till  you  can  shake  that.  It  would  be  great  and  con- 
temptible weakness  in  me  to  distrust  the  most  plain  and  convincing 
reason,  because  you  tell  me  that  other  men  are  of  another  mind ;  if 
you  can  prove  that  their  reason  is  better  than  mine,  I  will  yield  to 
the  best  reason  ;  but  I  cannot  renounce  my  reason  while  I  believe  it 
true,  nor  suspect  it,  while  I  believe  it  certain. 

Quest.  When  two  men  differ  in  their  opinions,  and  oppose  reason 
to  reason,  must  not  one  of  them  be  mistaken  ? 

Ans.  Yes,  it  may  be  both ;  but  neither  of  them  think  themselves 
mistaken  merely  because  they  differ  from  each  other,  for  that  would 
end  the  dispute.  If  the  differences  in  religion  were  an  argimient 
against  the  certainty  of  all  religions,  there  were  an  end  of  leligion ; 
for  infallibility  itself  could  not  escape,  which  is  denied  by  more 
Christians  than  believe  it ;  and  therefore  those  who  would  be  cer- 
tain, must  look  well  to  the  reasons  of  their  faith,  and  those  who  will 
prove  my  faith  to  be  uncertain,  must  prove  that  the  reasons  on 
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whicli  I  believe  are  either  false  or  uncertain  ;  and  those  who  are 
not  contented  vrith  this,  quarrel  with  the  state  of  human  nature,  and 
may  help  themselves  as  they  can. 

This,  I  think,  is  sufficient  for  a  preface  to  this  discourse,  let  but 
protestants  maintain  their  ground,  and  not  be  persuaded  that  they 
have  no  certain  foundation  for  their  faith,  till  papists  have  confuted 
the  particular  reasons  of  their  faith,  and  I  dare  undertake  they  will 
never  see  anv  reason  to  question  their  faith,  nor  find  any  want  of  an 
infallible  judge. 

But  yet  since  some  men  so  despise  that  certainty,  which  results 
from  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  things,  in  comparison  witli 
infallibility,  let  us  briefly  consider  what  the  true  notion  of  infallibility 
is,  and  how  much  it  excels  a  certainty  of  knowledge. 

I .  First  then  I  obser\-e,  that  infallibility  belongs  to  persons,  not  to 
things.  A  proposition  cannot  be  ftillible  or  infallible,  but  true  or 
false  ;  for  fallible  signifies  that  which  can  be  deceived  ;  infallible 
that  which  cannot  be  deceived,  and  therefore  can  be  applied  only  to 
intelligent  beings,  who  are  capable  of  either.  So  that  to  say  that 
any  proposition  is  infallibly  true,  besides  the  impropriety  of  the 
expression,  adds  nothing  to  truth  ;  for  that  which  is  true  is  true, 
and  can  neither  be  more  nor  less  true. 

Secondly,  Perfect  infallibility  is  nothing  else  but  an  universal 
certainty  of  knowledge  :  as  for  instance,  God  only  is  infallible  by- 
nature  ;  but  infallibility  is  a  negative,  and  there  are  no  negatives  in 
the  Di\'ine  nature ;  and  therefore  if  we  would  understand  what 
God's  infallibility  is,  we  must  reduce  it  to  some  positive  perfection, 
and  that  can  be  nothing  else  but  infinite  knowledge  ;  for  this  reason 
we  say  that  God  is  infallible,  because  he  knows  all  things,  and  he 
who  knows  all  things  can  never  mistake.  So  that  it  is  knowledge 
which  is  the  perfection,  infallibility  is  only  a  mode  of  speech  to  sig- 
nify the  most  jjcrfect  certainty  of  knowledge. 

Tliirdly,  And  therefore  infallibilitv  is  not  opposed  to  certainty  of 
knowledge,  with  respect  to  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  perception  ; 
for  infallil)ility  is  nothing  else  but  certainty,  and  such  n  certainty  as 
results  from  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things,  as  it  is  in  God,  which  is  only  true  infallibility.  There  is  no 
difference  between  cei-tainty  and  infallibility  in  God,  and  the  <lif- 
ference  l)et\veen  the  certainty  of  creatures  and  the  infallibility  of 
God,  is  this,  tiuit  the  one  is  a  finite  and  the  other  an  infinite 
knowledge ;  for  nothing  can  be  by  nature  infidlible,  but  infinite 
knowledge ;  but  a  finite  knowledge,  which  docs  not  extend  to  every 
thing,  may  in  some  things  be  deceived,  but  as  far  as  it  reaches  it 
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may  be  certain,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  a  finite  infallibility.  A  fallible 
creature  does  not  signify  a  being  which  can  never  be  certain,  but  a 
being  which  has  not  a  natural  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  therefore 
may  be  deceived  in  those  things  which  are  without  the  sphere  of  its 
knowledge ;  and  therefore  it  is  as  absurd  to  sav,  that  we  cannot  be 
certain  of  any  thing,  because  we  are  not  infallible,  as  to  say,  that  we 
can  know  nothing,  because  wc  do  not  know  all  things. 

Fourthly,  And  therefore  fallibility  or  infallibilitv  do  not  alter  the 
nature  of  certainty.  What  is  the  certainty  of  God,  but  those  clear 
and  bright  ideas  of  truth  in  the  Di\'ine  mind  ?  for  he  is  not  certain, 
because  he  is  infiUlible ;  but  he  is  infallible,  because  he  is  certain; 
and  thus  in  proportion  to  that  distance  which  is  between  God  and 
creatures,  our  certainty  is  nothing  else  but  a  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge  and  perception  of  the  reason  and  natures  of  things ;  and 
wherever  this  is,  how  fallible  soever  the  person  is  in  other  matters, 
he  is  certain  so  far  ;  and  to  demand  any  further  reason  of  certainty 
than  the  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  things,  is  to  demand  some 
other  reason  of  certainty  tlian  knowledge ;  and  thus  we  may  doubt 
of  the  certainty  of  God,  as  well  as  of  men,  if  we  do  not  allow  a  clear 
and  distinct  knowledge  to  be  certainty,  for  there  is  nothing  beyond 
this. 

Fifthly,  And  hence  it  follows,  that  as  to  things  which  are  knowable 
by  the  light  of  nature,  our  certainty  results  from  the  clear  and 
distinct  perceptions  of  our  own  minds,  and  depends  on  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  our  natural  faculties.  As  for  instance,  those  impressions 
which  our  senses  make  on  us,  and  those  perceptions  they  awaken  in 
our  minds,  are  so  strong  and  forcible,  that  they  create  a  natural 
certainty,  and  we  cannot  doubt  whether  what  we  see,  and  feel,  and 
hear,  be  real  or  not  ;  those  natural  ideas  and  notions  we  have  in  our 
minds,  those  first  principles  of  reason  and  discourse,  appear  so 
plain  and  self-evident  to  us,  that  we  can  no  more  question  them 
than  our  own  being,  and  seek  for  no  other  proof  of  tiiem,  but  their 
own  natural  evidence ;  as  that  both  parts  of  a  contradiction  cannot 
be  true  ;  that  nothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time ;  that  no 
power  can  make  that  never  to  have  been  which  once  was ;  that 
nothing  that  ever  was  not  can  be  without  a  cause.  These  proposi- 
tions are  so  self-evident,  that  the  mind  assents  to  them  without 
demanding  any  other  proof  but  themselves,  which  shews  that  the 
very  highest  certainty  of  all  is  nothing  else  but  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge, or  the  mind's  seeing  and  discerning  that  natural  evidence 
which  is  in  things ;  and  those  who  will  not  allow  a  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge  to  be  the  foundation  of  certainty,  must  reject  all  self- 
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evident  principles,  which  we  can  have  no  other  proof  of  but  them- 
selves, at  least  no  better,  for  we  cannot  reason  in  infinitum,  and 
therefore  must  come  to  some  first  principles,  which  are  kno\\Ti  only 
by  their  own  light  and  evidence. 

Next  to  this,  are  those  notions  and  ideas  which  are  so  easy  and 
natural  to  our  minds,  that  most  men  believe  them  by  a  kind  of 
natural  sense  and  instinct,  without  reasoning  about  them  ;  and  those 
who  have  no  mind  to  believe  them,  yet  cannot  rid  their  minds  of 
them  ;  such  as  the  being  and  providence  of  God,  and  the  essential 
differences  between  good  and  evil.  These  are  the  next  degree  to 
self-evident  principles,  for  they  are  natural  notions,  which  indeed 
may  be  proved  by  reason,  and  must  be  so,  when  we  meet  vrith  men 
who  will  deny  them ;  but  yet  a  well  disposed  mind  which  hjis  a 
natural  bias  and  inclination  to  beUeve  them,  sees  them  to  be  true 
and  evident  without  reasoning  about  them.  This  is  very  plain,  the 
less  of  reasoning  there  is  required  in  any  case  the  more  there  is  of 
certainty  :  first  and  self-evident  principles  admit  of  no  reasoning, 
natural  notions  require  none ;  and  as  for  all  other  matters,  the 
nearer  they  lie  to  first  principles  or  natural  notions,  the  more  certain 
and  evident  they  are ;  nay,  we  have  no  other  certainty  of  the  deduc- 
tions and  conclusions  of  reason,  but  their  manifest  connection  to 
some  principles  and  notions,  which  may  be  known  without  reason- 
ing ;  which  shews,  as  I  said  before,  that  idl  natural  certainty  is  at 
last  resolved  into  an  intuitive  knowledge  ;  and  the  certainty  of  reason 
is  nothing  else  but  the  connecting  those  things  which  we  do  not 
know  by  nature,  with  those  which  we  do. 

Sixthly,  Where  natural  knowledge  and  natural  certainty  ends, 
there  revelation  begins ;  but  still  certainty  is  not  infallibihty,  but 
evidence,  and  natural  evidence  too  :  for  there  can  be  no  communi- 
cation between  God  and  creatures,  as  to  revealing  his  will,  but  by  the 
mediation  of  our  natunol  faculties ;  whether  the  object  be  naturally 
or  supeniaturally  revealed,  we  have  only  our  natural  faculties  to 
know  and  understand  with,  anil  therefore  we  can  have  no  more  tlian 
natural  evidence  of  supernatural  revelations,  though  this  evidence  is 
owing  to  supernatural  causes.  As  for  instance,  an  inspired  prophet, 
though  he  lie  infallible  iis  far  as  he  is  inspired,  yet  it  is  not  his 
infallibility  tliat  makes  him  certain  that  he  is  inspired,  but  that 
certain  evidence  he  has  that  this  revelation  comes  from  CJod ; 
whicii  must  cither  be  by  some  external  and  visible  signs,  or  by  some 
such  vigorous  impression  u|)on  the  mind  as  carries  its  own  evidence 
with  it,  whicii  wliat  it  is  no  man  can  know  but  he  who  has  it.  As 
for  those  wiio  are   not   inspired   themselves,    but  must  learn   from 
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inspired  men,  their  faith  must  depend  upon  that  evidence  they  have 
for  the  revelation ;  the  natural  notion  of  God's  veracity  is  the 
reason  why  they  believe  what  they  know  is  revealed ;  they  must  use 
their  own  faculties  to  understand  what  is  revealed,  and  they  must 
judge  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  a  revelation  from  such  marks 
and  characters  as  are  evident  either  to  sense  or  reason. 

So  that  infallibility  sounds  very  big,  but  signifies  very  little  in  this 
dispute  ;  for  all  certainty,  whether  in  natural  or  revealed  knowledge, 
must  be  resolved  into  evidence,  not  into  infallibilitj-.  Though  an 
inspired  prophet  is  an  infallible  oracle  in  those  things  which  he 
speaks  by  inspiration,  yet  it  is  not  his  infallibility,  but  that  evidence 
he  has  that  he  is  divinely  inspired  which  makes  him  certain ;  much 
less  can  anv  man  be  infallibly  certain,  who  is  not  infalUble  himself, 
how  many  infallible  teachers  soever  there  are  in  the  world.  For  we 
may  as  well  say  that  a  man  may  be  wise  with  another  man's 
wisdom,  £is  infiillible  by  another  man's  infallibility.  Every  man 
must  know  and  understand  for"himself,  and  infallibility  is  only  such 
a  perfect  degree  of  knowledge  as  is  not  liable  to  any  mistakes ;  and 
if  no  man  has  any  knowledge,  but  what  he  has  in  himself,  then  he 
has  no  degree  of  knowledge  but  what  he  has  in  himself,  and  there- 
fore can  never  have  an  infallible  knowledge,  unless  he  himself  be 
infallible. 

Suppose  then  we  should  grant  that  the  pope  or  church  of  Rome 
were  infallible,  what  advantage  has  a  papist  for  certainty  above  a 
protestant  ?  Does  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  make  them  all  infallible  ? 
And  if  every  papist  be  not  infallible,  then  they  can  have  no  more  cer- 
tainty than  fallible  creatures  are  capable  of,  and  so  much,  I  hope, 
mav  be  allowed  to  fallible  protestants.  The  authority  of  a  revelation 
in  matters  divinely  revealed,  answers  to  natural  es-idence  in  things 
knowable  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  as  we  cannot  doubt  of  things  which 
are  plain  and  evident  to  our  understandings,  so  we  cannot  doubt  of 
what  we  know  is  revealed  by  God  ;  but  then  as  we  must  use  our 
reason  to  judge  of  the  natural  evidence  of  things,  so  we  must  use 
our  reason  to  judge  of  the  truth,  and  evidence,  and  sense  of  a 
revelation  ;  and  it  is  the  same  mind  and  the  same  understanding 
which  must  judge  both  of  natural  and  revealed  knowledge  ;  and  if 
our  understandings  be  not  infallible,  I  know  not  how  an  infallible 
judge,  or  an  infallible  revelation,  which  are  external  things,  should 
bestow  an  internal  infallibility  on  us.  And  therefore,  after  all  their 
brags  of  infallibility,  papists  themselves  must  be  contented  if  they 
can  be  certain ;  for  if  infallibility  did  signify  somewhat  more  than 
certainty,  yet  certainty  is  the  most  that  a  fallible  creature  can  have  ; 
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for  it  is  impossible  for  any  creature  to  have  infallibility,  who  is  not 
infallible  himself.  And  this,  I  hope,  will  make  thera  a  little  more 
favourable  hereafter  to  protestant  certainty ;  for  whatever  can  be 
objected  against  certaints'  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  infalli- 
bility, will  as  effectually  destroy  the  popish  as  the  protestant  cer- 
taintj' ;  for  papists  are  no  more  infallible  creatures  than  pro- 
testants  are. 


A   DISCOURSE 

CONCERNING 

A    JUDGE    OF    CONTROVERSIES, 

&c.  &c. 


The  Paper. 

1  AM  not  satisfied  with  the  foundation  of  the  protestant  religion. 
For  if  God  has  certainly  left  no  \-isible  judge  of  controversies,  (as 
we  assert,)  and  yet  grant  that  there  are  things  necessarj-  to  salvation 
to  be  believed,  as  well  as  things  to  be  practised  ;  and  that  the 
scriptures  are  to  a  demonstration  not  plain,  even  in  what  we  dare 
not  disown  to  be  fundamentals,  as  the  Trinity,"  &c. 

Ansicer. 
These  objections  against  the  protestant  resolution  of  faith, 
strike  not  only  at  the  foundations  of  the  protestant  religion, 
but  of  Christianity  itself.  For  if  the  dispute  were  about  the 
truth  of  Christian  religion,  by  such  arguments  as  tliey  can 
prove  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  we  will  prove  the  pro- 
testant religion,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, purged  from  the  corruptions  and  innovations  of  popery. 
Now  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  hear  a  popish  priest  in  a 
dispute  with  Turks  or  Pagans  about  Christianity,  urge  the 
authority  of  a  visible  judge  of  controversies;  and  if  there  be 
no  way  to  instruct  an  infidel  (who  cannot  be  presumed  to  own 
the  authority  of  any  judge)  what  Christian  religion  is,  and  to 
convince  him  of  the  truth  of  it,  but  by  reason  and  scripture, 
either  this  is  a  good  way,  or  there  is  no  certain  foundation  for 
Christianity ;  and  let  any  man  shew  me  a  reason  why  Christ- 
ians may  not  understand  their  religion  the  same  way  that 
heathens  must  be  taught  it.  This  was  the  way  which  Christ 
and  his  apostles  took  with  Jews  and  heathens,  and  they  had 
no  other  way  to  take  with  them. 
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The  Jews  had  a  written  law,  which  no  authority  could 
contradict ;  and  therefore  our  Saviour  did  not  only  work 
miracles,  but  appealed  to  the  scriptures  both  for  the  authority 
of  his  person,  his  miracles,  and  his  doctrine,  and  left  every 
man  to  his  own  liberty  to  judge  for  himself  what  he  must 
believe;  which  shews,  that  miracles  themselves  are  no  author- 
ity against  a  written  law,  for  then  the  Jews  could  have  had 
no  pretence  for  their  infidelity,  and  there  had  been  no  reason 
for  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  have  disputed  with  them  out  of 
the  scriptures. 

The  heathens  had  no  standing  revelation,  and  therefore  the 
bare  authority  of  miracles  was  sufficient  to  confirm  that  testi- 
mony the  apostles  gave  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
doctrine  which  he  preached  ;  and  those  who  would  not  believe 
merely  for  the  miracles'  sake,  were  con%'inced  by  reason  and 
argument ;  for  thus  St.  Paul  disputed  with  the  philosophers 
at  Athens,  as  well  as  with  the  Jews ;  and  thus  the  primitive 
doctors  dealt  with  the  infidels  in  their  days,  as  we  learn  from 
those  many  excellent  apologies  they  wrote  in  defence  of  Christ- 
ianity. But  then  those  who  did  believe  at  first  upon  the 
authority  of  miracles,  were  particularly  instructed  in  the  faith 
of  Christ  out  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  which  though  the}- 
were  originally  given  to  the  Jews,  yet  are  the  venerable 
records  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  which  the  apostles  had  re- 
course in  exjwunding  the  Christian  doctrines. 

Thus  Christianity  was  taught  at  first,  and  if  this  be  not  a 
solid  foundation,  the  Christian  faith  has  none  ;  neither  Christ 
nor  his  apostles  (though  they  were  infallible)  made  their  own 
infallibility  the  only  reason  of  men's  faith,  but  referred  them 
to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  which  they  expounded  to  the 
conviction  of  all  honest  and  teachable  minds;  and  if  they 
would  not  believe  u[x>n  these  terms,  they  must  continue 
infidels. 

And  that  this  way  of  resolving  faith  into  the  authority  of  a 
visible  judge,  was  not  known  in  the  Christian  church  even  in 
the  apostles"  days,  (and  yet  methinks  St.  Peter's  authority,  if 
he  had  any  such  authority,  slunild  have  been  better  known  in 
those  days  than  at  such  a  distance  of  time,)  is  evident  from 
those  early  heresies  which  sprang  up  in  the  church.  For  let 
any  reasonable  man  tell  me  how  it  is  possible  tliere  ever  should 
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have  l)een  any  heresy  in  the  church,  if  all  Christians  had 
received  the  authority  of  an  infallible  judge,  together  with 
their  Christianity  :  men  might  have  renounced  Christianity  and 
the  visible  judge  together;  but  had  they  then  acknowledged 
a  visible  judge,  it  had  been  a  contradiction  to  pretend  to  the 
name  of  Christians,  and  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible 
chair.  Had  there  been  a  visible  judge  of  controversies  in  the 
apostles'  days  known  to  all  Christians,  it  had  been  impossible 
there  should  ever  have  been  any  heresies  in  the  church,  as 
those  men  must  grant,  who  think  it  necessary  there  should  be 
such  a  visible  judge  to  make  all  men  of  a  mind,  and  to  prevent 
the  rise  and  growth  of  heresies;  which  must  suppose  that  the 
authority  of  a  visible  judge  would  do  this,  or  else  this  argu- 
ment cannot  prove  the  necessity  of  a  visible  judge  :  if  then  the 
appointment  of  a  visible  judge  would  certainly  prevent  all 
heresies,  and  yet  from  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  there  have 
been  heresies  in  the  church  ;  this  is  a  demonstration  there  was 
no  visible  judge  in  those  days. 

Well,  but  if  there  be  no  visible  judge  of  controversies,  how 
shall  we  arrive  at  any  certainty  in  our  religion .''  For  the 
scriptures  are  to  a  demonstration  not  plain,  even  in  what  we 
dare  not  disown  to  be  fundamentals,  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Now,  first,  suppose  there  are  some  difficult  passages  in 
scripture,  which  are  not  obvious  to  every  common  understand- 
ing; can  we  not  therefore  understand  what  is  plain,  because 
some  things  are  difficult .''  Can  any  thing  be  plainer  than  the 
first  and  second  commandments,  not  to  give  Divine  worship  to 
any  being  but  the  supreme  God,  and  not  to  worship  God  by 
images  and  pictures  ?  Can  any  thing  be  plainer  than  the 
institution  of  the  I^ord's  Supper  in  both  kinds.''  than  St.  Paul's 
discourse  against  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue  ?  Can  any 
thing  be  plainer  than  what  is  evident  to  our  very  senses,  that 
bread  and  wine  is  not  transubstantiated  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  ?  Men  who  will  believe  contrary  to  the  plain 
words  of  scripture,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  sense  and 
reason,  which  certainly  ought  to  be  consulted  in  expounding 
scripture,  who  would  prove  that  to  be  in  scripture  which  is  not 
in  it,  or  that  not  to  be  in  scripture  which  is  there,  have  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  obscurity  of  scripture,  for  the  scrip- 
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tures  were  never  written  to  prove  what  tliey  would  have 
proved  ;  but  yet  they  may  be  very  plain  to  men,  who  only 
inquire  what  the  scripture  teaches,  without  forcing  such  senses 
upon  it  as  it  does  not  teach  :  those  who  will  prove  that  from 
scripture  which  is  not  in  it,  to  be  sure  must  prove  it  very  ob- 
scurely, and  then  to  excuse  the  obscurity  of  their  expositions, 
charge  the  scriptures  with  obscurity.  Though  all  things  arc 
not  equally  plain  in  scripture,  yet  all  men  may  understand 
what  is  plain  ;  and  it  is  a  strange  perverseness  to  say  nothing 
is  plain  in  scripture,  because  some  things  are  not  plain  ;  or 
that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  sense  of  plain  texts,  because 
there  are  some  obscure  texts. 

Secondly,  I  do  affirm,  that  every  thing  that  is  necessary  to 
be  believed  is  plain  in  scripture  ;  for  else  how  should  we 
know  that  we  must  believe  it,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ?  But  then  by  plain,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  plain  to 
every  man,  and  at  the  first  sight ;  but  it  is  plain  to  men  who 
aj)ply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  scripture,  and  have  skill 
and  ability  to  do  it;  and  may  be  made  plain  to  every  man, 
who  has  the  common  understanding  of  a  man,  without  any 
bias  and  interest,  who  will  attend  to  the  instructions  of  the 
learned.  And  this  is  reason  enough  to  call  it  plain,  if  learned 
men  by  study  and  industry  can  understand  it,  and  if  the  un- 
learned may  be  taught  to  understand  it.  Thus  mathematical 
demonstrations  are  certainly  plain,  for  if  a  demonstration  be 
not  plain,  nothing  is  ;  but  yet  it  is  not  every  man  can  imder- 
stand  them  without  a  teacher;  but  since  those  who  do  study 
mathematics  can  understand  them,  and  any  man  of  ordinary 
capacity,  who  will  attend  to  the  instructions  of  a  skilful 
master,  may  understand  them,  we  may  call  them  plain, 
though  they  are  not  obvious  at  the  first  sight.  For  this  pur- 
pose Christ  appointed  an  order  of  men  in  bis  ciiurch,  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  study  the  scriptures  themselves,  and 
to  teach  others,  not  to  impose  on  their  faith  by  their  mere 
authority,  which  oiu-  Saviour  has  expressly  warned  us  against, 
to  call  n(»  man  master  u|K)n  earth,  and  which  St.  Paul  ex- 
pressly disclaims  lH?ing  lords  of  their  faith  ;  but  to  open  their 
understandings,  and  by  easy  steps  to  lead  them  into  tiie  true 
sense  of  scriptures.  Tiius  he  taught  his  disciples  himself,  as 
appears  from  all   his  sermons ;    thus  the  apostles  taught  the 
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Christians  of  their  days  ;  and  this  is  the  only  teachinj^  I  ivnow 
of ;  for  to  teach  men  to  beUeve  without  understanding,  is  to 
teacli  them  to  believe  they  know  not  what  nor  why. 

But  "  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity  is  not  plain  in  scripture.'" 
An  assertion  which  strikes  at  the  very  fundamentals  of  religion, 
and  justifies  all  the  ancient  heresies,  which  can  never  be  con- 
futed but  out  of  the  scriptures.  For,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  scriptures,  or  not  ?  If  it  be  not  there,  how 
comes  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith  ?  And  if  it  be  not  plain  in  the 
scriptures,  how  can  any  man  tell  it  is  there,  when  it  is  not 
plain  that  it  is  there .''  The  primitive  Fathers,  who  opposed 
those  ancient  heretics,  wrote  great  volumes  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  from  the  scriptures,  and  therefore,  I 
presume,  did  think  it  might  be  proved  from  scripture. 

This  being  a  doctrine,  which  can  be  known  only  by  revela- 
tion ;  if  it  is  not  plain  in  scripture,  it  is  plain  nowhere,  and  so 
not  the  object  of  our  faith,  unless  they  can  shew  us  another 
revelation  besides  and  above  the  scriptures.  The  only  argu- 
ment the  paper  urges  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  not 
to  be  plain  in  scripture,  is,  that  "  some  denied  the  divinity  of 
the  Son,  some  believed  the  Holy  Ghost  not  to  be  a  separate 
person,  but  only  an  attribute  of  God."  That  is,  whatever 
some  men  deny,  is  not  plain;  and  therefore  Christianity 
itself  is  not  plain,  because  Jews  and  Turks  and  heathens 
deny  it.  Is  the  form  of  baptism  plainly  contained  in  scripture, 
to  baptize  in  the  name  of'  the  Father,  of' the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?  And  yet  many  of  the  ancient  heretics,  who  cor- 
rupted the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  would  not  use  this  form, 
which  is  as  good  an  argument  that  this  form  is  not  plain,  as 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not :  and  indeed  if  one  be 
plain,  the  other  must  be,  unless  we  will  say  that  we  are  bnp- 
tized  in  the  name,  that  is,  into  the  faith  and  worship  of 
creatures. 

Tfie  Paper. 

"  And  I  think  the  assembling  those  councils  we  receive  as 
general,  shews  that  their  opposers  were  considerable." 

Jnsioer. 
How  considerable?    For  numbers,  or  interest,  or   zeal,  or 
authority  ?    They  were  inferior  uj)on  all  these  accounts  to  the 
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general  enemies  of  tlie  Christian  faitli,  and  why  sliould  not  the 
number  of  infidels  be  as  good  an  argument  against  Christ- 
ianity, as  the  number  of  heretics  against  any  one  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  ?  But  this  is  a  fatal  instance  to  the  popish  as 
well  as  the  protestant  resolution  of  faith,  and  somewhat  worse; 
for  the  scriptures  never  complied  with  heretics  ;  but  the  pre- 
tended visible  judge  did,  when  the  pope  of  Rome  subscribed 
the  Arian  confession.  But  what  course  did  these  Nicene 
Fathers  take  to  confute  the  heresy  of  Arius ;  did  they  not 
allege  the  authority  of  the  scriptures  for  it  ?  Consult  their 
writings,  and  see  what  their  reasons  are ;  and  when  such  a 
venerable  council  thought  the  scriptures  clear  and  plain  in  this 
point,  is  the  dissent  of  heretics  a  greater  argument  that  thev 
are  not  plain,  than  the  determination  of  such  a  council  that 
they  are  ?  That  this  was  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  catholic 
church  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  was  a  good  confirmation 
that  they  expounded  scripture  right ;  but  had  it  been  possible 
that  there  should  have  been  a  traditional  article  of  faith,  which 
the  scripture  said  nothing  of,  mere  unscriptural  tradition  could 
be  no  sufficient  foundation  of  faith,  and  that  for  this  reason, 
because  we  could  not  be  sure  what  the  original  of  such  a 
tradition  was.  For  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
give  us  the  most  certain  account  what  their  faith  was,  and 
how  ancient  soever  any  other  doctrine  may  be,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  it  came  from  the  apostles,  if  there  be  nothing 
of  it  in  the  scriptures. 

The  Paper. 

"  And  that  those  good  Fathers  did  not  think,  after  their  witness- 
ing out  of  scripture  and  tradition  the  belief  handed  down  to  them 
from  father  to  son,  that  the  Christians  had  so  much  as  a  hberty  of 
examining  after  them  :  since  they  positively  anathematized  all  those 
that  did  not  receive  their  decrees,  for  which,  if  they  had  no  author- 
ity, the  primitive  Fathers  were  the  greatest  tyrants  in  the  world,  to 
refuse  the  blessed  means  of  salvation  to  those  that  for  ought 
appeared  were  as  sincere  as  themselves,  and  the  generality  of  dis- 
senters made  scripture  their  rule,  as  well  as  w^e  do.  This  I  do  not 
allege,  that  I  know  of  any  truly  general  council  we  reject,  but  this 
appears  to  me,  that  in  the  best  of  times  there  was  thought  a  power 
left  in  the  church  without  appeal  to  cverv  man's  reason  ;  and  the 
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guides  of  the  church  did  not  think  a  man  safe,  though  he  to  the  best 
of  his  understanding  did  expound  scripture,  if  he  did  not  follow  the 
sense  of  the  church." 

Answer. 

This  p<aragraj)li  is  designed  to  prove,  that  there  is  a  power 
in  general  councils  to  determine  controversies  of  faitii  without 
a])peal  to  every  man's  reason  ;  and  that  the  Fathers  assembled 
in  those  first  councils  did  believe  they  had  such  a  power,  that 
when  once  they  liad  determinetl  what  the  true  faith  was,  no 
man  might  examine  after  them.  Now  whatever  the  Fathers 
of  the  council  believed  of  themselves,  it  is  plain  other  men  did 
not  believe  it.  The  heretics  whom  they  condemned  did  not 
acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  the  council ;  which  yet  they 
would  certainly  have  done,  had  it  been  the  general  belief  of 
Christians  in  that  age,  that  the  decrees  of  general  councils  were 
final  and  conclusive,  to  be  believed  by  all  men,  and  to  be 
examined  by  none  ;  for  the  most  obstinate  heretics  could  never 
have  outfaced  such  a  prejudice  as  this.  After  the  council  of 
Nice,  the  Fathers  did  appeal  to  men's  private  reason,  if 
writing  books  in  justification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be 
such  an  appeal,  as  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Athanasius, 
Hilary,  St.  Augustine,  and  others.  Nay,  it  is  strange  there 
should  be  so  many  other  councils  convened  about  the  Arian 
controversy  after  the  decision  of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  if  that 
had  put  an  end  to  all  further  disputes  antl  appeals;  which  is  a 
good  argument  that  the  Christians  did  not  then  think  that  the 
authority  of  a  council  was  so  sacred,  that  no  man  must  ques- 
tion it,  when  succeeding  councils  examined,  and  many  times 
reversed  the  decrees  of  former  councils;  nay,  that  coiuicils, 
which  were  not  general,  should  make  bohl  with  the  decrees  of 
general  councils,  which  is  but  a  degree  removed  from  every 
man's  private  reason. 

But  the  council  anathematized  all  those  that  did  not  receive 
their  decrees ;  and  does  this  prove  that  they  denied  all  Christ- 
ians a  liberty  of  examining  after  them  ?  Might  they  not  de- 
clare such  dcK'triiies  to  be  damnable  heresies,  and  reject  such 
men  out  of  their  communion,  without  l)clicving  their  decrees 
to  be  so  infallible  and  sacred,  that  no  man  must  examine 
them  ?  Do  not  the  protestant  churches  do  this,  without  prc- 
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tending  to  such  an  absolute  authority  over  men's  faith  ?  A 
fallible  man,  who  is  certainly  assured  that  any  doctrine  is  a 
damnable  heresy,  may  declare  it  to  be  so ;  and  if  he  have  any 
such  authority  in  the  church,  he  may  cast  such  men  out  of 
communion ;  and  this  is  all  that  an  anathema  signifies ;  and 
all  this  may  be  done,  and  yet  men  dispute  on  and  judge  for 
themselves ;  and  therefore  to  denounce  an  anathema,  does  not 
prove  that  he  that  does  it  has  such  an  infallible  and  uncontrol- 
lable authority,  as  must  silence  all  disputes,  and  captivate  men's 
reasons  and  understandings  to  his  dictates. 

As  for  that  passage,  "  That  the  guides  of  the  church  did  not 
then  think  a  man  safe,  though  he  to  the  best  of  his  under- 
standing did  expound  scripture,  if  he  did  not  follow  the  sense 
of  the  church,"  it  has  something  of  truth,  but  a  great  deal  of 
sophistry  in  it.  It  is  so  far  true,  that  a  man,  who  embraces 
damnable  errors,  is  not  safe,  how  firmly  soever  he  be  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  them,  and  that  it  is  very  hazardous  to 
contradict  the  sense,  not  of  any  council,  which  may  be  a 
packed  conventicle  of  heretics,  nor  of  any  particular  age  of  the 
church,  which  may  be  very  ignorant  or  very  corrupt,  but  of 
the  universal  churcli  in  ail  places  and  ages;  but  in  this  sense 
it  is  nothing  to  the  present  purjxise :  and  if  the  meaning  be,  as 
it  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  man  to  use  his  own 
reason  and  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  councils, 
it  may  sometimes  be  so,  and  sometimes  not,  as  the  council  is ; 
and  whatever  the  event  be,  every  man  must  judge  of  that  ;  it 
may  prove  dangerous  to  a  man  to  use  his  reason,  if  he  do 
not  use  it  right;  but  yet  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  every 
man  nuist  use  his  reason,  or  act  like  a  fixil. 

But  possibly  it  will  be  asked,  what  authority  then  do  wc 
allow  to  councils.''  and  I  shall  verv  freely  speak  my  mind  of 
it.  First,  in  cases  that  are  doubtful,  the  judgment  of  so  many 
wise  and  learned,  and  pious  men,  from  all  parts  of  the  Christ- 
ian church,  is  a  very  probable  argument  of  the  truth  of  their 
decrees  ;  and  no  niixlest  man  will  openly  opjx)se  what  thev 
deternnne,  unless  it  appears  that  there  was  something  of 
faction  and  interest  at  the  bottom ;  or  that  the  reasons 
whereby  they  were  overrulwi  were  so  weak  or  ludicrous,  as  to 
render  their  judgments  contemptible:  for  if  the  opinion  of  one 
learned  man  be  s<i  considerable,  nuich  more  is  the  deliberate 
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jiidf^imnt  of"  so  maiiv  prcat  ami  good  iik-u.  Sccoiully,  llic 
authority  of  ancient  councils  is  very  considerable,  as  they  were 
credible  witnesses  of  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  practice,  and 
the  constant  faith  of  the  church  in  the  preceding  ages;  which 
is  a  mighty  satisfaction,  to  find  by  these  venerable  records, 
that  what  we  now  believe  was  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the 
best  and  ])urest  ages,  before  it  was  divided  by  schisms  and 
factions,  or  corrupted  with  ease,  or  liberty,  or  wanton  dis- 
putes. Thirdly,  general  or  national  councils  have  authority 
to  determine  what  doctrines  shall  be  publicly  professed  and 
taught  in  their  churches,  and  be  made  the  articles  of  church 
coinnuinion,  as  it  must  necessarily  bo,  if  there  be  any  authority 
in  the  church.  For  it  is  fit  that  the  faith  of  the  church  should 
be  one,  and  those  who  have  the  government  of  the  church 
must  have  the  care  of  the  faith.  But  then  this  authority  does 
not  oblige  any  man  to  believe  as  the  church  l)elieves,  and  to 
receive  all  such  decrees  without  examination;  but  only  if  we 
will  live  in  commimion  with  such  a  church,  we  must  own  the 
faith  of  that  church,  for  she  will  allow  none  to  communicate 
with  her  who  do  not.  Now  if  the  faith  and  vvorship  of  such  a 
church  be  pure  and  orthodox,  the  church  is  in  the  right  in  re- 
quiring obedience  and  conformity  to  her  decrees  and  constitu- 
tions, and  those  who  refuse  it,  must  answer  it  both  to  God 
and  men ;  if  her  faith  be  corrupt,  she  abuses  her  power  in 
imposing  it  on  Christians,  and  no  man  is  bound  to  believe 
what  is  false,  because  the  church  defines  it  to  be  true.  If  you 
ask  whose  judgment  ought  to  take  place,  the  judgment  of  the 
church  or  of  every  private  Christian  .>*  I  answer,  the  judgment 
of  the  church  of  necessity  must  take  place  as  to  external 
government,  to  determine  what  shall  be  |)rofessed  and  prac- 
tised in  her  communion,  and  no  private  Christian  has  any 
thing  to  do  in  these  matters ;  but  when  the  question  is,  what 
is  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false,  in  what  we  may  obey,  and  in 
what  not  ?  here  every  private  Christian,  who  will  not  believe 
without  understanding,  nor  follow  his  guides  blindfold,  must 
judge  for  himself,  and  it  is  as  much  as  his  soul  is  worth  to 
judge  right:  for  if  he  reject  the  faith  and  the  communion  of 
ihe  church,  without  a  just  and  necessary  cause,  he  is  a  heretic 
and  a  schismatic,  liable  to  the  censures  of  the  church  in  this 
world,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  God  in  the  next.     If  he  reject 
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an  erroneous  and  corrupt  communion,  lie  incurs  the  censures 
of  the  church,  which  in  most  Christian  kingdoms  are  attended 
with  some  temporal  inconveniences  ;  and  if  he  embrace  it,  he 
is  in  danger  of  a  future  judgment:  for  if  the  blind  lead  the 
blind,  they  shall  both  Jail  into  the  ditch.  These  are  the  proper 
hmits  of  all  human  authority,  both  in  church  and  state ; 
below  this  there  is  no  authority,  and  above  it,  it  is  not 
human  authority  ;  for  a  blind  obedience  can  be  due  to 
none  but  God,  and  he  himself  seldom  exacts  it.  If  we  will 
grant  governors  and  subjects  to  be  men,  who  have  the  use 
of  their  own  reason  and  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the 
case  of  authority  and  subjection  otherwise  than  thus :  That  the 
faith  and  judgment  of  governors  influences  and  directs  their 
government,  and  gives  laws  of  faith  and  manners  to  subjects ; 
and  the  private  judgments  of  subjects  direct  them  how  far  they 
are  to  believe  and  obey  their  governors,  and  God  himself 
judges  between  them,  and  by  his  providence  prevents  or  over- 
rules all  those  disorders  which  may  happen  either  in  church  or 
state  in  this  world,  and  rewards  or  punishes  both  governors 
and  subjects  according  to  their  deserts  in  the  next.  And  this 
supersedes  all  further  disputes  about  some  hard  cases,  or  the 
sincerity  or  insincerity  of  governors  or  subjects ;  for  every 
man  must  of  necessity  judge  for  himself,  and  God  will  govern 
and  judge  us  all ;  which  there  could  be  no  pretence  for,  if  we 
had  not  the  free  exercise  of  our  reason  in  the  government  of 
ourselves. 

The  Paper. 
"  B\it  I  know  it  is  urged,  the  church  of  England  is  guided  by 
antiquity  for  the  interpretation  of  scripture ;  but  every  one  knows 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  that  too,  even  for  scholars,  at  Iciist  I 
am  told  so  ;  for  no  church  admits  of  all  that  is  ancient,  for  several 
heresies  are  so  ;  and  since  we  say  number  makes  nothing  for  truth, 
and  that  all  men  may  err,  and  that  there  is  no  certain  mark  bv 
visible  succession  to  find  out  which  are  true  believers,  in  this  con- 
fusion the  church  of  England  must  be  very  fortunate,  not  to  retain 
too  much,  as  the  Arians  and  Macedonians,  &c.  sav  we  do ;  or  too 
little,  as  the  Romanist>  «iiy." 

An.f.cer. 
The  church  of  England,  indeed,  has  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  primitive  church  in  expounding  scripture,  not  that  she 
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fetches  all  hor  expositions  from  ancient  writers,  but  that  she 
takes  care  not  to  expound  scripture  in  contradiction  to  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  church  contained  in  the  ancient  creeds; 
and  it  requires  no  great  skill  in  antiquity  to  know  what  this 
faith  is,  which  we  repeat  every  day  in  the  Apostles'  Creed; 
and  this  is  a  good  argument  that  we  expound  scripture  right? 
when  the  sense  we  give  of  it  is  what  the  words  and  reason  of 
the  text  inqxirt,  and  agrees  with  the  faith  of  the  first  and 
purest  ages  of  the  cluirch.  Had  we  no  ancient  records,  we 
could  find  out  the  true  sense  of  scripture  in  all  necessary 
jKjints  of  faith  ;  but  the  traditionary  doctrine  of  the  church, 
where  the  tradition  is  plain  and  clear,  and  therefore  easy  to  be 
known,  is  a  great  confirmation  of  those  interpretations  we  give 
of  scripture  in  conformity  to  the  ancient  belief,  and  confutes 
all  the  evasions  and  criticisms  of  heretics.  For  when  the 
words  of  scripture  mav  with  some  art  be  expounded  to  dif- 
ferent senses,  either  to  justify  some  new  or  ancient  heresies,  or 
the  catholic  faith,  we  need  not  doubt  but  that  is  the  true  sense 
which  agrees  with  the  uniform  belief  of  the  primitive  church, 
who  were  the  best  judges  what  the  faith  of  the  apostles  was, 
by  whom  the  scriptures  were  written ;  and  though  there  were 
indeed  very  ancient  heresies,  yet  nothing  is  plainer  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  than  the  distinction  between  those  ancient 
heresies  and  the  catholic  faith,  and  therefore  scholars  cannot 
easily  mistake  them  ;  and  as  for  those  who  are  unlearned, 
that  short  and  ancient  summary  of  the  catholic  faith  contained 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  expounded  by  the  Nicene  Fathers 
in  their  Creed,  which  is  in  every  body's  bands,  and  part  of  our 
daily  or  weekly  service,  is  security  enough  against  all  funda- 
mental mistakes. 

The  Christians  of  the  church  of  England  have  a  very  plain 
and  easy  resolution  of  their  faith.  As  for  the  positive  articles 
of  faith,  we  have  the  ancient  creeds,  which  have  been  received 
in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  times  of  the 
apostles;  and  which  the  most  perverse  heretics  cannot  deny  to 
have  been  the  catholic  faith  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  believe  these 
merely  upon  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  because  we  find 
all  these  doctrines  plainly  taught  in  scripture;  and  for  this  the 
meanest  Christian  need  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  authority 
of  his  guides,  but  has  libertv  to  examine  their  expositions,  and 
a3 
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the  reasons  of  llicm,  which  are  so  plain  and  convincing  in  the 
great  and  fundamental  articles  of  our  faith,  that  an  honest 
man,  who  meets  with  a  skilful  guide,  may  satisfy  himself  about 
it,  and  sec  with  his  own  eyes. 

Now  what  greater  assurance  can  we  have  in  this  case,  than 
the  harmony  and  consent  of  scripture  and  tradition,  which 
confirm  and  justify  each  other?  The  apostles,  no  doubt, 
preached  and  writ  the  same  things,  and  it  is  a  good  argu- 
ment, that  is  an  uncorrupt  tradition  which  agrees  with  tiie 
doctrine  of  the  scripture,  and  that  that  is  a  true  exposition  of 
scripture  which  agrees  with  the  ancient  formularies  of  failh, 
delivered  down  to  us  by  an  unijuestionable  tradition  from  the 
first  ages  of  the  church. 

As  for  negative  articles,  about  which  is  our  only  controversy 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  since  nothing  can  be  an  article  of 
faith  but  what  Christ  or  his  apostles  have  taught,  we  think  it 
sufficient  to  reject  all  such  doctrines  as  arc  not  plainly  and 
expressly  taught  in  scripture,  and  this  the  meanest  Christian, 
with  the  help  of  a  guide,  may  understand.  For  [as  in  reason 
it  must  be,  when  men  will  prove  that  to  be  in  the  scripture 
which  is  not]  the  .scripture  piwifs  which  are  urged  by  the 
most  learned  doctors  of  the  Roman  communion,  for  their  pe- 
culiar doctrines,  which  we  reject,  are  so  apparently  uncon- 
cluding,  that  it  requires  very  little  skill  to  confute  them. 
And  though  this  were  reason  enough  of  itself  to  reject  any 
doctrine  which  arrogates  the  authority  and  necessity  of  an 
article  of  faith,  that  the  scripture  docs  not  teach  it,  yet  in  most 
cases  we  can  shew,  and  that  to  the  conviction  of  the  meanest 
understanding  which  is  honest  and  unprejudiced,  that  such 
doctrines  are  either  in  express  words,  or  by  plain  and  neces- 
sary consequence,  rejected  and  condemned  in  scripture,  which 
is  .somewhat  more  than  not  to  be  taught  there;  because  it  is 
certain  no  church  can  have  authority  to  teach  what  the  scrip- 
ture condemns. 

And  then  as  for  auiliorilv,  we  appeal  to  the  best  authoritv  of 
the  Christian  church,  the  three  (irst  ages  after  the  apostles,  who 
are  the  most  credible  witnesses  (which  is  all  the  authority  they 
can  have)  of  the  ;iposiolic  doctrine  and  practice,  and  can  plainly 
prove  from  those  venerable  reconls,  that  the  doctrines  anil 
practices  in  dispute  between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome  were 
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cither  never  taught  or  actually  condemned  by  those  primitive 
Fathers.  And  though  in  other  cases  it  is  a  hard  thing  to 
prove  a  negative,  it  is  not  so  here,  because  the  proof  lies  all  on 
the  positive  side.  For  those  who  will  teach  such  doctrines  and 
practices  ought  to  prove  them,  for  without  such  a  proof  they 
are  to  he  rejected  of  course;  and  therefore  if  we  can  confute 
their  proofs,  we  need  do  no  more ;  and  this  is  a  very  easy  task, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  first  three  centuries;  for  since 
they  themselves  arc  now  ashamed  of  the  counterfeit  Dionysius, 
their  Decretal  Epistles,  and  such  like  spurious  writings,  the 
wisest  of  them  pretend  to  very  few  testimonies  from  the  first 
writers,  and  those  which  they  do  allege  are  such  lame  ones, 
as  need  very  little  confutation. 

These  are  the  protestant  grounds  of  faith,  as  it  is  professed  in 
the  church  of  England,  and  there  is  but  one  material  objection 
against  the  certainty  of  this  way.  That  our  dissenters  pretend 
to  scripture  as  well  as  we,  and  so  most  heretics  have  always 
done;  and  as  for  antiquity,  ihc  church  of  Rome  makes  a 
greater  noise  with  it  than  we  do,  and  how  then  can  a  plain  and 
imlearned  man  choose  safely  in  such  variety  of  judgments  and 
opinions  ? 

Now  the  force  of  this  argument  consists  in  this,  that  because 
some  men  mistake,  no  man  can  be  in  the  right ;  or  because 
some  men  may  confidently  believe  they  are  in  the  right,  when 
they  are  in  the  wrong,  therefore  no  man  can  be  sure  that  he  is 
in  the  right ;  which  pretence  would  be  laughed  at  in  all  other 
cases  excepting  religion,  and  here  I  am  sure  it  deserves  to  be 
so.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  confidence  of  persua- 
sion and  certainty  of  knowledge;  the  prejudices  of  education, 
the  authority  of  guides,  the  bias  of  interest,  and  such  like 
fallacious  principles,  may  make  men  very  confident,  when  they 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter,  or  men  may  reason 
falsely,  and  think  themselves  very  confident,  as  a  man  in  a 
dream  docs;  but  can  no  man  be  certain  he  is  awake  because 
some  men  very  confidently  think  themselves  awake,  when  they 
are  in  a  dream  ?  'Hie  greatest  part  of  the  world  pronounce  a 
hasty  judgment  before  they  are  well  awake  before  they  have 
considered  the  matter  throughly,  and  weighed  every  circum- 
stance of  it ;  and  a  man  who  has  but  half  considered  a  thing, 
may  with  very  good  reason  think  himself  certain  so  far,  and 
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yet  may  be  grossly  mistaken,  because  there  is  another  half 
which  he  has  not  considered.  Every  man  is  sensible  of  this 
when  he  corrects  a  mistake,  for  he  discovers  something  which 
he  had  not  thought  on  before,  which  makes  him  alter  his 
jiulgment  about  it ;  and  therefore  though  some  men  are  con- 
fident and  yet  mistaken,  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  no  man 
can  be  certain  when  he  reasons  right ;  for  truth  lies  so  easy 
in  a  man's  mind,  who  has  throughly  considered  things,  and 
has  such  a  native  brightness  and  lustre  in  it,  that  he  can  no 
more  doubt  of  it,  than  whether  the  sun  be  up  when  he  sees 
its  light. 

But  let  us  consider  this  objection  particularly,  with  refer- 
ence both  to  scripture  and  antiquity. 

First,  it  is  objected  that  heretics  pretended  the  authority  of 
scripture  as  well  as  the  orthodox,  and  our  dissenters  as  well 
as  the  church  of  England.  But  what  then  ?  Is  the  scripture 
of  no  use,  because  some  men  use  it  ill .''  Is  it  not  possible  to 
find  out  the  true  sense  of  scripture,  because  some  men  put 
a  false  sense  on  it .''  Can  these  heretics  be  confuted  out  of 
the  scripture,  or  not .''  If  not,  why  do  we  charge  them  with 
heresy  .'  If  they  may,  how  are  such  heresies,  being  fathered  on 
tile  scn})tures,  an  argument  against  studying  the  scriptures, 
and  relying  on  their  authority .'  For  we  cannot  confute  here- 
sies by  the  scripture,  unless  we  can  understand  the  scriptures; 
and  if  we  may  find  out  the  true  sense  of  scripture,  notwith- 
standing that  heretics  put  a  wrong  sense  on  it,  then  we  may 
be  as  certain  that  we  understand  the  scriptures  aright,  as  we 
are  that  others  do  misunderstand  them.  But  besides  this: 
though  heretics  pretend  to  expound  scripture,  yet  they  contra- 
dict the  faith  of  the  primitive  church,  and  therefore  their  case 
differs  vastly  from  tlie  case  of  the  church  of  England,  whose 
faith  is  founded  both  on  scripture  and  apostolic  tradition,  as  I 
observed  before.  And  as  for  our  dissenters,  our  dispute  with 
them  is  not  about  articles  of  faith,  but  the  external  moties  and 
circumstances  of  worship,  or  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  church  ;  and  the  (jneslion  between  us  is,  whether  we  must 
use  no  external  circumstances  of  worship  but  what  arc  pre- 
scriln-d  in  scripture;  or  whether  tlie  constant  practice  of  the 
church  from  tlie  days  of  the  a|X)stles  Im;  not  the  best  comment 
on  scripture,  as  to  the  external  government  of  it .''  And  this,  I 
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think,  is  so  l)afflecl  a  cause,  that  the  Romanists  are  liard  put  to 
it  when  tlii'v  use  tliat  argument. 

Secondly,  As  for  antiquity,  tlie  church  of  Rome  makes  great 
Ixwsts  of  it,  but  they  are  very  vain  ones;  and  wlio  can  help 
men's  jirctending  to  antiquity,  when  it  is  apparently  against 
them  ?  No  man,  indeed,  can  he  a  competent  judge  of  this,  but 
those  who  are  skilled  in  antiquity,  and  have  examined  their 
pretences  ;  but  there  are  some  considerations  which  lie  obvious 
to  every  man,  and  may  serve  to  direct  the  unlearned  what 
judgment  to  make  in  this  matter. 

1.  For  had  true  antiquity  been  on  their  side,  what  need 
had  they  of  spurious  and  counterfeit  authors  to  make  some 
ajipearance  of  antiquity  with  ?  This  has  been  the  great  artifice 
of  the  church  of  Kome,  though  they  begin  now  to  be  ashamed 
of  it,  since  the  learned  reformers  have  discovered  the  cheat. 
Who  pleases  may  see  some  account  of  this  in  an  English  book, 
entitled,  Roman  Forgeries;  and  this  is  reason  enough  to  sus- 
pect their  pretences  to  antiquity  ;  for  no  man  takes  sanctuary 
in  falsehood,  who  has  truth  on  his  side. 

2.  Another  evidence  of  this  is  their  corrupting  ancient  au- 
thors, and  because  they  can  find  nothing  in  them  to  their  pur- 
pose, to  insert  something  which  is;  but  the  plainest  and 
honestest  confession  of  this  matter  is  their  Index  Expurgato- 
rius,  which  corrects  the  Fathers,  and  orders  the  leaving  out  of 
such  passages  as  make  against  them ;  now  when  they  are 
forced  to  leave  out  and  put  into  the  Fathers,  it  is  very  sus- 
|)icious  that  they  are  convinced  the  Fathers  are  not  on  their 
side. 

3.  Where  they  make  the  loudest  cry  of  antiquity,  the 
scripture  is  either  against  them,  or  says  nothing  for  them ;  and 
though  we  allow  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church  in  matters 
of  discipline  and  government,  to  be  a  good  pattern  for  us  to 
follow  in  such  particulars  as  are  not  expressed  in  scripture,  if 
they  comply  with  the  general  rules  and  directions  of  scripture; 
yet  we  do  not  think  antiquity  itself  to  be  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion of  any  doctrines  of  faith,  or  new  acts  of  worship,  which 
either  the  scripture  condemns,  or  does  not  teach  ;  and  this  is  a 
manifest  difference  between  the  pretences  of  the  church  of 
England  and  the  church  of  Rome  to  antiquity.     The  church 
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of  England  justifies  her  doctrines  and  practices,  both  from 
scripture  and  antiquity,  which  is  as  sure  a  foundation  as  we 
can  possibly  have;  the  church  of  Rome  alleges  antiquity 
(such  as  it  is)  to  prove  such  doctrines  and  practices,  as  the 
scripture  either  condemns  or  knows  nothing  of.  Now  we 
think  the  scriptures  have  the  greatest  antiquitv,  and  are  a  per- 
fect rule  of  faith  and  manners,  and  that  no  other  antiquity  can 
control  the  authority  of  the  scriptures.  As  for  instance;  sup- 
pose the  church  of  Rome  could  prove  the  worship  of  images, 
praying  to  saints  and  angels,  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
and  communion  in  one  kind,  &c.,  to  have  been  anciently  prac- 
tised in  the  church,  (though  this  they  are  never  able  to  prove,) 
yet  what  is  this  to  tlie  purpose,  when  the  scripture  expressly 
condemns  the  worship  of  images,  and  giving  religious  worship 
to  any  other  being  but  to  God  only,  and  by  their  own  con- 
fession says  nothing  of  the  worship  of  saints;  and  that  St. 
Paul  disputes  designedly  against  prayers  in  an  unknown 
tongue;  and  that  our  Saviour  instituted  his  supper  in  both 
kinds,  and  commanded  them  to  drink  of  the  consecrated  cup, 
as  well  as  to  eat  the  bread.  Though  I  have  a  great  reverence 
for  antiquity,  yet  if  St.  Paul,  in  his  days,  pronounced  an 
anathema  against  angels  themselves,  who  should  preach  any 
other  gospel,  we  may  safely  renounce  the  autiiority  of  any 
church  that  shall  contradict  the  express  commands  and  institu- 
tions of  Christ. 

To  conclude  this  argument :  were  antiquity  onr  only  guide 
and  rule  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  I  readily  grant  it 
would  be  a  very  uncertain  rule,  and  such  as  neither  the  learned 
nor  the  imlcarned  could  build  their  faith  on  ;  for  there  have 
been  great  variety  of  opinions  and  practices  in  other  ages  of 
the  church,  especially  since  the  fourth  century,  (from  which 
the  church  of  Uonie  principally  date  their  antiquity,)  as  well 
as  in  our  own  ;  which  shews  what  an  uncertain  foundation  the 
church  of  Rome  has  for  her  faith,  as  for  all  those  doctrines  and 
practices  wherein  she  diH'ers  from  us,  which  have  no  founda- 
tion in  scripture,  and  at  best  »  very  uncertain  one  in  very  late 
anti(|uity  :  but  this  does  not  concern  us,  who  prefer  scripture 
anti(iuity  before  all  other,  and  own  no  antiquity  in  contrailic- 
lion  to  the  scripture,  which  is  the  rule  and  foundation  of  our 
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failli ;  and  by  this  we  know,  that  wc  neither  retain  too  mucli 
nor  too  htt'.e,  l)ccause  we  teach  neither  more  nor  less  than 
w  hat  the  scripture  teaches. 

The  Paper. 

"  But  it  is  replied,  the  church  of  England  gives  leave  even  to 
women  to  examine  the  truth  of  what  they  teach ;  but  certainly  this 
is  a  compUment,  they  being  incapable  of  examination,  neither  indeed 
are  statesmen,  lawyer?,  the  busy,  nor  the  stupidly  ignorant.  For  if 
we  will  be  judges  ourselves  of  these  matters,  what  life  or  capacity  is 
sufficient  ?  For  in  ju.*tice,  if  I  examine,  I  ought  to  hear  all  the 
several  pretenders  to  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  who  make  it 
their  rule  of  faith,  so  to  examine  those  texts  that  make  against  us, 
as  well  as  those  for  us,  and  the  several  expositors.  For  in  affairs  of 
much  less  importance,  people  are  thought  foolish  and  partial,  let  one 
partj-  tell  his  story  to  a  seeming  demonstration,  not  to  presen-e 
another  ear  for  the  other  side,  before  he  determines,  if  he  must 
judge  at  all." 

Ansiccr. 

The  lightness  of  this  expression  of  complimenting,  does  not 
savour  of  a  serious  mind  in  matters  of  such  vast  importance. 
Did  our  Saviour  tiien  compliment  his  hearers,  wiicn  he  com- 
manded them  to  scardi  the  scriptures ;  for  he  had  women,  and 
very  busy  people  who  hearil  his  sermons .''  Tiic  poor  and  the 
ignorant,  and  tiic  despised  i)eo|)le,  publicans  and  sinners, 
received  the  gospel,  which  docs  not  so  much  recpiire  great 
leisure  antl  capacity  for  study,  as  an  honest  teachable  mind  ; 
and  I  confess,  I  think  it  a  great  reproach  to  the  gospel  of  our 
Saviour  to  make  it  so  much  an  art  and  a  mystery,  that  none 
but  great  scholars  can  understand  it.  Scholars,  indeed,  iiavc 
made  an  art,  and  a  mere  disputing  art  of  it ;  and  iieretics,  who 
have  corrupted  the  gospel,  have  endeavoured  by  perverse  com- 
ments to  make  |)lain  places  obscure;  and  the  church  of  Rome 
has  more  countenanced  this  pretence  than  any  other  church  in 
the  world,  to  frighten  people  from  reading  that  book,  which  is 
the  most  dangerous  book  that  ever  was  written  against 
))opery.  And  after  all  their  talk  of  the  obscurity  of  scripture, 
their  denying  peo|)le  the  free  use  of  it,  is  a  plain  confession 
that  they  think  it  too  plain  against  themselves,  so  plain  that 
every  ordinary  Christian  would  be  able  to  see  it. 
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But  if  so  very  few  people  arc  able  to  judge  of  the  disputes 
in  religion,  what  course  shall  women  and  other  persons,  whom 
tlie  paper  makes  such  incompetent  judges,  take  ?  Suppose 
they  have  been  educated  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  are  now  assaulted  by  popish  priests  to  go  over 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  must  they  make  this  change  with 
reason,  or  without  it?  Must  they  judge  for  themselves,  or 
forsake  one  church  and  choose  another  without  judgment  ? 
Or  can  women,  or  busy,  or  ignorant  people,  more  easily  find 
out  the  true  church  and  the  infallible  judge,  than  they  can 
read  in  scripture,  that  they  must  worship  none  but  God  ;  that 
they  must  not  worship  images  and  pictures;  that  they  must 
pray  to  God  in  a  known  tongue,  and  celebrate  the  supper  of 
our  Lord  by  drinking  of  the  cup,  as  well  as  by  eating  the 
bread  ?  Whoever  ventures  to  forsake  the  communion  of  a 
church,  wherein  he  was  baptized  and  educated,  I  am  sure 
ought  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  he  be  or  no;  and  those 
who  confess  they  are  not  able  to  judge,  ought  to  keep  where 
they  are;  for  it  is  safer  to  continue  in  a  church  without  judg- 
ment, than  to  forsake  it  without  reason  and  judgment.  In  the 
first  case,  the  providence  of  God  in  our  birtli  and  education 
will  make  some  apology  for  our  involuntary  mistakes;  but  if 
we  wantonly  leave  one  church  and  go  to  another,  without 
being  able  to  judge  of  either,  the  act  is  wholly  our  own  choice, 
and  if  we  leave  a  better  for  a  worse,  we  must  take  what 
follows ;  and  therefore  this  is  the  most  improper  argument  in 
the  world,  to  be  used  by  one  who  is  wavering  between  two 
churches;  for  if  he  must  not  use  his  own  private  judgment,  I 
cannot  guess  how  he  should  either  choose  or  refuse.  Those 
who  challenge  a  liberty  of  judging  for  themselves,  which  is  the 
undoubted  right  of  all  reasonable  creatures,  may  change  as 
they  see  reason,  and  at  their  own  peril  if  they  choose  wrong ; 
but  those  who  disclaim  all  right  and  capacity  of  judging 
must  continue  as  they  are,  and  take  their  chance,  for  they  may 
as  well  choose  their  faith  as  their  guide,  whom  they  will  in  all 
things  believe. 

Hut  still  the  force  of  the  objection  is  not  answered,  that  he 
who  will  judge  nnist  judge  u|ion  the  whole  matter,  and 
therefore  must  know  and  be  able  to  answer  whatever  is  said  to 
the  contrary ;   which  the  greatest  number  of  men,  as  well  as 
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women,  are  not  able  to  do;  but  if  this  be  true,  the  greatest 
number  of  men  as  well  as  women,  must  never  believe  there  is 
a  God,  or  that  Christ  came  from  God  to  declare  his  will  to  the 
world  ;  for  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  ever  heard,  or  are 
able  to  answer  the  tenth  part  of  the  arfiuments  of  atheists  and 
infidels  against  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  Christian  religion; 
and  yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  authority,  or  a  judge  of  con- 
troversies in  these  matters ;  for  we  must  first  believe  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  Christ  came  from  God,  before  we  can  believe 
that  they  have  appointed  a  judge  of  controversies.  So  that  we 
must  either  say  that  common  people,  who  have  not  time  nor 
abilities  to  understand  and  answer  all  the  objections  which  are 
made  against  the  existence  of  a  God,  can  have  no  good  reason 
to  believe  there  is  a  Go<l ;  or  we  must  grant,  that  men  may 
have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  some  things,  without  being 
able  to  answer  all  possible  objections  which  are  made  against 
them. 

The  plain  account  of  this  matter  is  this :  that  there  is  such 
a  degree  of  evidence,  arguments  so  plain  and  clear  and  con- 
vincing, that  the  mind  may  safely  acquiesce  in  them,  without 
examining  or  answering  all  possible  objections  which  may  be 
started.  Every  man  finds  this  in  himself,  there  are  many 
things  which  he  can  never  be  made  to  doubt  of,  though  it  may 
be  he  has  but  one  plain  argument  to  prove  them  :  though  the 
philosopher  disputed  very  subtilly  against  the  possibility  of 
motion,  he  could  persuade  none  of  his  scholars  that  motion 
was  impossible,  because  they  saw  themselves  and  every  thing 
else  move  every  day  ;  which  was  a  sufficient  confutation  of  all 
the  arguments  that  can  be  brought  against  motion.  If  I  have 
any  one  unanswerable  argument  to  prove  that  a  thing  is,  or 
that  it  is  not,  this  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  my  faith, 
though  I  cannot  answer  all  objections  against  it:  for  there  are 
no  objections  of  any  force  figainst  a  plain  and  positive  proof 
but  such  as  weaken  the  ])r()of  ilself,  and  they,  indeed,  must  be 
considered,  l)ut  all  other  collateral  difficulties  may  be  rejected  ; 
for  if  I  can  |)rove  that  a  thing  is,  no  other  difficulties  about 
the  nature,  notion,  or  operations  of  such  a  being  can  prove 
that  it  is  not.  As  for  instance;  we  have  a  great  many  positive 
proofs  that  there  is  a  God,  especially  from  the  visible  effects  of 
ins  power  and  wisdom  in  making  the  world  ;    now  if  this  be  a 
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good  argument,  and  notliing  can  be  said  against  it,  which  can 
move  a  consiilering  man,  then  we  may  firmly  believe  there  is  a 
God,  thoLigii  there  niay  be  a  great  many  difficulties  objected 
against  the  notion  of  a  God,  what  he  is,  and  how  he  made  the 
world,  he,  which  do  not  prove  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that 
we  do  not  perfectly  comprehend  him.  And  yet  this  is 
generally  the  case,  that  where  there  is  one  plain  and  evident 
proof  for  or  against  any  thing,  there  is  no  plain  and  evident 
pnxjf  on  the  other  side ;  for  then  indeed  we  should  be  in  a 
hard  case,  could  there  be  plain  positive  proofs  for  both  sides  of 
the  question.  It  will  be  of  use  to  shew  this  more  particularly, 
how  men  of  very  ordinary  abilities  may  arrive  to  a  very  great 
certainty  in  religion,  without  being  able  to  dispute  the  jxiint, 
or  to  answer  all  possible  objections;  and  the  best  way  to 
explain  this  to  the  meanest  understanding,  is  to  give  some 
particular  instances  of  it. 

It  is  a  great  dispute  between  us  and  the  church  of  Itome, 
whether  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  be  transubstantiated 
into  the  natural  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  which,  I  think, 
a  plain  man,  who  will  believe  his  senses,  may  determine  with- 
out disjjuting  ;  for  he  has  the  best  evidence  that  he  possibly 
can  have  for  any  thing,  that  the  consecrated  [)read  and  wine  is 
still  bread  and  wine,  not  flesh  and  blood,  for  all  his  senses  tell 
him  so;  and  he  who  will  suffer  himself  to  be  reasoned  out  of 
his  senses,  deserves  to  be  deceived ;  and  very  absurdly  com- 
plains of  want  of  evidence  iind  certainty,  when  he  rejects  the 
most  certain  evidence  that  God  can  give  him.  In  matters  of 
sense,  the  testimony  of  our  senses  is  certainly  the  best  evidence, 
and  every  man  who  has  his  eyes  in  his  head  can  .see  whether 
it  be  bread  and  wine  or  not ;  and  therefore  this  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  create  certainty  in  defiance  of  all  objections  to  the 
contrary. 

Thus  the  second  conunandment,  which  forbids  the  worship 
of  all  images  without  any  restriction  or  qualification,  is  a 
plain  and  express  proof  against  image  worship  ;  for  whatever 
apologies  may  be  maile  for  the  worship  of  images,  here  is  an 
express  law  against  it,  in  such  plain  terms,  as  require  great 
art  and  sophistry  to  evade  them,  but  no  art  to  understand 
them.  Now  there  being  a  positive  law  against  the  worship  of 
images,  and  no  law  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  to 
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give  tlic  least  allowance  to  any  kind  of  image  worship,  any 
man,  who  will  believe  according  to  evidence,  must  condemn 
image  worship,  whatever  other  unscriptural  arguments  or 
authorities  may  be  alleged  for  it :  and  I  know  no  neeil  there 
is  of  any  dispute  in  the  case,  if  men  will  be  determined  by  a 
Divine  law. 

'1  hus  if  there  be  a  supreme  infallible  head  of  the  church,  he 
must  be  appointed  by  Christ,  and  that  in  such  plain  words, 
that  every  body  may  know  who  he  is,  and  what  his  authority 
is ;  but  Christ  has  done  no  such  thing,  and  therefore  there  is 
none  ;  and  this  alone  is  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  the  meanest 
man  in  this  matter  without  disputing.  For  if  Christ  hath 
apj)ointed  no  supreme  infallible  judge,  I  am  sure  all  the  argu- 
ments in  the  world  cannot  make  one :  this  is  so  plain  and 
evident,  tliat  a  man  who  will  be  convinced  by  reason  cannot 
resist  it ;  for  though  no  pretence  of  usefulness  or  necessity  can 
prove  that  there  is  such  a  judge,  yet  that  Christ  has  appointed 
no  such  judge,  evidently  proves  that  there  is  none;  for  he 
cannot  be,  unless  he  is  evidently  appointed  by  Christ ;  and  yet 
he  is  not  evidently  appointed,  unless  it  be  in  such  plain  words 
as  admit  of  no  reasonable  dispute.  So  that  this  whole  contro- 
versy about  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  an  infallible 
jutlge,  issues  in  this  one  point,  whether  Christ  hath  appointed 
such  a  head  and  judge?  And  there  is  but  one  way  to  prove 
it,  vi/.  by  shewing  where  and  when  Christ  has  done  this  ;  and 
this  the  meanest  man,  without  disputing,  may  judge  of;  for  if 
no  such  thing  plainly  appear,  tlie  want  of  evidence  for  it  is  all 
the  evidence  we  need  to  have  against  it. 

And  thus  it  is  in  most  of  the  disputes  between  us  and  the 
church  of  Rome,  especially  where  the  people  are  most  con- 
cerned, they  arc  reduced  to  this  one  plain  question,  whether 
any  such  thing  was  instituted  by  Christ.''  Because  without 
such  an  institution  they  can  have  no  virtue  in  them ;  and 
whether  they  be  instituted  or  not,  the  most  unlearned  man, 
who  can  read  tlie  Bible,  at  least  with  the  help  of  a  guide,  may 
satisfy  himself.  As  for  instance,  whether  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Sup|)er  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead?  whether  the  laity  are  not  as  much  bound  to  drink  of 
the  sacramental  cup  as  to  cat  of  the  bread  ?  whether  it  be 
lawful   to   pray   to    saints  departed,  and   to  make    them    our 
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advocates  and  intercessors  with  God  ?  whetlier  wc  must  pray 
to  God  in  a  language  which  we  do  or  do  not  understand,  &c.  ? 
I  say  nothing  can  justify  these  things  but  an  institution;  and 
when  no  such  institution  appears,  it  is  a  vain  tiling  to  attempt 
any  other  way  to  prove  the  lawfulness  or  usefulness  of  them  ; 
especially,  if  besides  the  want  of  such  a  positive  institution,  we 
have  plain  evidence  against  them,  and  such  as  every  man  may 
understand.  AVhen  the  scripture  tells  us,  that  Christ  has  by  one 
offering  perfected  for  ever  them  that  arc  .sanctified,  Heb.  ix.  25, 
26,  and  x.  14;  this  is  a  direct  proof  against  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  wherein  he  is  offered  ten  thousand  times  every  day. 
When  Christ  is  the  priest  as  well  as  the  sacrifice,  and  can  be 
offered  by  none  but  himself,  how  comes  he  to  be  offered  by  a 
mass-priest,  unless  he,  as  well  as  the  bread  and  wine,  be  tran- 
substantiated into  Christ  ?  It  is  certain  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  the  popish  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  unless  the  bread  and 
wine  be  transubstantiated  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  we  are  as  certain  as  our  senses  can  make  us  that  there  is 
no  transubstantiation. 

As  for  the  half-conununion,  it  is  confessed  that  Christ  did 
institute  his  last  supper  in  both  kinds,  and  commanded  them 
all  to  drink  of  the  cup  :  and  this  may  satisfy  any  man,  who 
does  not  believe  that  the  church  of  Rome  has  authority  to 
repeal  the  institutions  of  Christ,  and  to  forbid  what  he  com- 
manded. 

And  when  St.  Paul  assures  us,  that  there  is  but  one  medi- 
ator bcticeen  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  one  wouUl 
think  this  evidence  enough  against  the  mediation  of  saints  and 
angels,  when  they  cannot  shew  one  word  for  it.  For  as  for 
their  distinction  between  mediators  of  redemption  and  pure 
intercession,  they  cannot  shew  it  in  scripture,  where  our 
Iledeemcr  is  our  only  advocate  :  and  when  Christ  himself 
enforces  and  ratifies  that  command  of  the  law.  Thou  shall 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serir ; 
tliis  is  a  plain  argument  against  the  invocation  of  saints,  since 
they  have  nothing  for  it.  And  when  there  is  no  authority  in 
scripture  for  praving  in  an  unknown  tongue,  one  would  think 
that  the  absurdity  of  the  practice,  and  the  autliority  of 
St.  Paul,  who  expressly  condemns  it,  were  evidence  enough 
ajjainst  it. 
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So  that  tlunigh  men  may  be  at  the  neeilless  expense  of  a 
great  deal  of  learnin<^  in  tlicsc  controversies,  vet  in  truth  there 
is  no  learning  rwiuireti  to  understand  them,  the  meanest  man 
may  judge  for  himself;  for  the  conlroversv  turns  upon  so  plain 
a  p<iint,  and  there  is  so  plain  evidence  in  the  case,  that  an 
honest  man  may  have  abundant  evidence  and  satisfaction, 
though  he  do  not  understand  one  word  of  all  tlie  learning 
wliich  is  lost  in  such  disputes. 

The  Paper. 

"  In  short,  I  think  there  is  but  evidence  or  authority  to  move  us  to 
beheve." 

Ansioer. 

This  is  certainly  true,  if  it  be  rightly  understood  ;  that  is, 
if  by  evidence  is  meant  the  evidence  of  sense  and  reason,  and 
by  authority,  tho  authority  of  scripture,  which  is  the  authority 
of  God,  who  spake  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  New,  and 
the  authority  of  the  primitive  church,  as  credible  witnesses  of 
the  apostolic  doctrine  and  practice;  in  this  sense  we  grant  that 
our  faith  must  he  founded  lioth  upon  evidence  and  authority, 
and  this  is  the  true  protestant  resolution  of  faith ;  and  then 
the  only  fault  of  this  ])roposition  is,  that  evidence  and  au- 
thority are  opposed  to  each  other,  whereas  they  must  always 
go  together  in  a  true  rational  faith.  But  if  by  evidence  Ix; 
meant  all  the  arguments  whereby  we  can  prove  the  truth  of 
any  thing,  whether  from  sense,  or  reason,  or  scripture,  or  the 
testimony  of  antiquity ;  and  by  authority  be  meant  the 
authority  of  a  visible  judge  of  controversies,  as  it  is  understooil 
in  this  paper,  tlien  at  best  this  is  a  very  precarious  proposition, 
without  the  least  shadow  of  truth,  that  either  evidence  or 
authority  must  move  us  to  believe;  that  is,  that  our  faith 
must  be  resolved  either  into  evidence,  or  the  authority  of  a 
visible  judge.  For  how  is  this  proved,  that  when  there  wants 
evidence  for  our  faith,  we  must  believe  upon  the  authority  of 
a  visible  judge  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  more  natiu°al  consequence, 
that  where  there  wants  evidence,  we  must  not  believe  at  all. 
If  it  had  been  first  proved,  that  God  had  appointed  a  visible 
judge  to  direct  those  who  cannot  judge  for  themselves,  there 
had  been  some  pretence  for  saying,  that  we  must  believe  either 
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upon  evidence,  or  upon  the  aiilliority  of  a  judge;  but  without 
proving  this  first,  I  would  desire  any  man  to  prove  to  me,  thai 
I  am  bound  to  lx;lieve  wliat  I  have  no  evidence  for,  or  which  is 
ail  one,  no  such  evidence  as  I  can  understand ;  and  if  I  be  not 
bound  to  believe  without  evidence,  how  can  the  want  of  evi- 
dence prove  that  there  must  be  a  visible  judge,  into  whose 
authority  I  must  resolve  my  faith  ? 
The  Paper. 
"  E\"idence  to  the  generality  of  people  is  impossible." 

Anszcer. 

But  I  have  already  proved  tliat  this  is  not  impossible,  but 
the  meanest  man,  with  the  help  of  a  learned  and  faithful  guide, 
may  understand  the  scriptures  in  all  things  necessary  for  a 
Christian  to  know.  But  suppose  at  present,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  people  cannot  do  this,  yet  can  learned  men  do  it. 
And  one  would  think,  if  there  be  any  evidence,  at  least  learnetl 
men  may  understand  it ;  for  that  which  is  not  evident,  neither 
to  the  learned  nor  to  the  unlearned,  I  fear  is  no  evidence  at 
all ;  unless  there  be  such  a  kind  of  evidence,  as  is  evident  to 
nobody  ;  and  yet  the  church  of  Rome  has  brought  things  to  a 
fine  pass,  if  she  must  be  forced  to  deny  that  we  have  any  evi- 
dence for  our  religion. 

Now  if  there  be  any  evidence  for  our  religion,  and  learned 
men  may  understand  it,  tiicn  at  least  learned  men  mav  judge 
for  themselves,  and  not  depend  upon  the  authority  of  any 
other  judge  ;  and  thus  there  is  no  need,  nav,  there  can  be  no 
use  of  a  visible  jutlge  for  the  learned  part  of  the  world  ;  for  to 
say  that  learned  men  have  evidence  to  ground  their  faith  on, 
and  yet  must  not  believe  according  to  evidence,  but  authority, 
is  to  say,  that  men  have  eves,  but  must  not  use  them  to  see 
their  own  way,  but  must  follow  a  guide  blindfold.  And  yet  if 
learned  men  be  allowed  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves,  a 
judge  of  controversies  will  signify  very  little;  for  it  is  learned 
men  who  start  difficulties  and  manage  disputes,  and  are  the 
authors  and  patrons  of  heresies;  and  if  these  learned  men, 
who  may  and  nuist  judge  for  themselves,  differ  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  judge  of  controversies,  what  remedy  is 
there  .-*  Nay,  if  learned  men  must  judgt-  for  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  eviilence  they  have  of  things,  and  not  Ix-  overruknl 
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l)y  aiithoritv  without  cviiicncc,  tlicrc  can  bi-  no  visible  judge  of 
controversies;  for  an  autliority,  wliicli  may  be  contradicted, 
(as  it  may  be,  if  learned  men  must  judge  for  tlieniselves,)  can 
be  no  authority  eitlier  with  the  learned  or  unlearned  ;  for  the 
unlearned  will  have  no  great  reverence  for  that  authority 
which  the  learned  may  contradict.  And  therefore,  whoever 
will  have  a  judge  of  controversies,  must  not  lay  the  necessity 
of  having  such  a  judge  merely  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  mul- 
titude, for  this  does  not  prove  that  learned  men  must  have 
such  a  judge;  nay,  it  proves  that  learned  men  need  no  such 
judge,  if  ignorance  only  make  him  necessary  ;  and  if  there  be 
not  a  judge  for  learned  men,  there  can  be  no  judge  of  contro- 
versies; for  there  are  more  disputes  among  the  learned  than 
the  ignorant.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  only  made  a 
pretence  to  deceive  ignorant  people,  but  is  no  good  reason  for 
a  visible  judge;  for  there  can  be  no  visible  judge,  unless  he 
judge  for  the  learned  as  well  as  the  unlearned;  and  if  learned 
men  must  not  judge  for  themselves,  it  is  then  a  ridiculous 
thing  to  talk  of  any  other  evidence  than  the  authority  of  the 
judge  ;  for  what  does  evidence  signify,  if  no  man  must  use  it  ? 
Nay,  upon  these  principles  it  is  a  ridiculous  thing  to  distin- 
guish between  learned  and  unlearned  men  in  matters  of 
religion.  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  read  and  study  the  scrip- 
tures, fathers,  and  councils,  when  they  must  not  exercise  their 
own  reason  or  judgment  about  them.''  What  privilege  have 
the  learned  above  the  unlearned,  when  they  must  know  and 
believe  no  more  than  their  judge  will  let  them.' 

The  Paper. 
"  And  we  are  discouraged  from  the  quiet  way  of  submission  to  the 
clergy's  authority,  hv  your  telling  us,  that  no  assembly  of  men  have 
power  on  earth  to  bind  the  conscience." 

Answer. 
How  comes  submission  to  the  clergy's  authority  in  here  ? 
For  is  every  priest  the  judge  into  whose  authority  we  must 
re.solvc  our  faith  ?  This  indeed  is  the  last  resolution  of  faith 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  for  the  priest  is  the  immediate  guide 
of  every  man's  faith  and  conscience;  and  after  all  the  talk  of  a 
visible  judge,  the  |)eople  know  nothing  more  what  he  teaches, 
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than  what  thfir  priest  tells  them,  who  it  may  be  liimself  knows 
little  of  the  matter.  And  I  cannot  sec  what  greater  security 
this  gives  the  people  of  the  Roman  communion  than  what  our 
people  have,  who  have  generally  as  wise  and  learned,  and 
honest  guides  as  they,  to  say  nothing  more. 

But  who  ever  said,  "  that  no  assembly  of  men  have  power  on 
earth  to  bind  the  conscience .''"  We  do  acknowledge  that  the 
church  has  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  conscience;  for 
whatever  laws  she  makes  for  the  edification  and  good  govern- 
ment of  Christian  people,  which  contradict  no  law  of  Goil,  and 
are  agreeable  to  the  general  rides  of  the  gospel,  do  bind  the 
conscience.  Nay,  in  matters  of  faith,  the  authority  of  the 
church  is  so  sacred,  that  all  Christians  are  bound  in  conscience 
quietly  to  submit  to  her  decisions,  where  there  is  not  plain 
evidence  against  them :  but  we  say,  indeed,  that  no  man,  nor 
assembly  of  men,  have  such  authority  as  to  oblige  us  to  believe 
all  their  dictates  and  decrees  without  examination,  much  less 
contrary  to  the  evidence  of  sense,  reason,  and  scripture,  and 
the  judgment  and  practice  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  require  that  men  should  believe  merely 
upon  the  authority  of  their  teachers,  without  understanding 
why  they  do  so.  But  this,  I  hope,  is  no  discouragement  to  any 
men  to  submit  to  the  instructions  of  their  guides,  and  to  learn 
from  them  what  they  are  to  believe,  and  why  ;  and  this  will 
make  them  wiser  men,  and  more  understanding  Christians, 
than  to  rclv  whoilv  on  their  authority.     ' 

T/ic  Paper. 
"  For  authority,  that  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  infinitely  greater, 
who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  at  least  has  an  appearance  of  succession  and 
visibility,  and  who  pretends  that  God  has  left  in  that  church  sucli 
means,  so  happy  and  so  easy  to  attain  to  the  certainty  of  the  truth, 
that  our  very  divines  wish,  in  this  confusion  of  things,  God  had 
so  ordered  it  for  certainty  and  union." 

AiisKer. 
This  is  a  strange  paragraph,  that  only  a  fear  of  an  appear- 
ance of  succession  and  visiltility,  and  her  own  pretence  that 
God  has  made  her  the  visible  judge  of  controversies,  should 
render  the  authority  of  the  churili  of  Home  infinitely  greater 
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than  of  any  other  cliurch,  which  are  very  little  tilings  to  give 
so  great  an  authority. 

But  we  will  readily  grant,  that  the  church  of  Rome  has 
l)cen  a  visible  church  in  a  constant  succession  of  bishops  and 
pastors,  from  the  apostles'  days  till  now ;  what  then  ?  How 
does  this  give  her  a  greater  authority  than  other  churches, 
which  have  as  visible  a  succession  as  she  ?  The  Greek  church 
has  been  a  visible  church,  and  preserved  her  succession  from 
the  apostles  till  now  ;  the  church  of  England  is  as  visible,  and 
has  as  good  a  succession  as  the  church  of  Rome ;  how  then 
does  succession  and  visibility  give  the  church  of  Rome  a 
greater  authority  than  the  Greek  church,  or  the  church  of 
England  ? 

It  is  a  mighty  weak  foundation  for  the  authority  of  a  judge 
of  controversies,  (which  is  the  matter  in  question,)  that  such  a 
church  has  a  visible  succession  from  the  apostles.  A  judge  of 
controversies,  who  shall  oblige  all  men  to  believe  bis  determi- 
nations, must  be  infallible;  unless  we  will  say,  that  God  has 
obliged  us,  without  examination,  to  believe  a  judge  who  may 
err,  which  cannot  be,  unless  we  can  suppose  that  God  may 
oblige  us  to  believe  a  lie,  for  thus  it  may  happen,  if  we  are 
always  obliged  to  believe  a  judge  who  may  sometimes  err,  as 
all  fallible  creatures  may  :  which  shews  what  a  poor  shift  it  is 
which  some  late  writers  have  used,  (and  which  this  paper, 
which  speaks  not  one  word  of  infallibility,  seems  to  imi- 
tate,) to  set  aside  the  dispute  about  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  which  they  can  make  nothing  of,  and  to  insist  only  on 
the  authority  of  the  church  to  determine  controversies,  as  a 
visible  judge ;  for  that  only  obliges  men  either  to  renounce  the 
commimion  of  such  a  church,  or  to  submit  to  her  determina- 
tions, not  at  all  adventures  to  believe  as  the  church  believes,  as 
I  shewetl  before ;  and  therefore  this  docs  not  concern  the  dis- 
pute about  the  resolution  of  faith. 

Now  if  the  judge  of  controversies  must  be  infallible,  how 
does  a  visible  succession  from  the  apostles  prove  any  church  to 
be  infallible .''  This  is  no  natural  effect,  as  the  Romanists 
theuiselves  grant ;  for  then  the  successors  in  all  the  apostolical 
chairs  must  be  infallible,  since  all  the  apostles  were  as  infallible 
as  St.  I'ctcr ;  whereas  they  will  allow  this  only  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  as  a  peculiar  prerogative  granted  to  him  by  Christ; 
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so  that  it  is  not  succession  or  visibility  which  proves  tlie  church 
of  Rome  to  be  the  infallible  judge  of  controversies,  which  is 
the  thing  this  paper  insists  on  ;  but  they  must  return  to  the 
good  old  arguments  of  Tu  es  Petrus,  and,  Pasce  oves,  which  I 
perceive  the  author  of  this  paper  was  ashamed  of;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  not  take  a  needless  trouble  to  confute  them. 

If  indeed  thev  could  prove  a  visible  succession  of  doctrine 
and  worship,  as  well  as  bishops,  from  the  apostles,  that  they 
believed  and  practised  neither  more  nor  less  through  all  the 
several  ages  of  the  church  to  this  day,  than  what  St.  Peter 
taught  them,  though  this  would  not  make  them  the  judge  of 
controvei-sies,  yet  they  would  be  good  witnesses  of  the  aposto- 
lical faith,  and  there  would  be  great  reason  to  inquire  what 
their  faith  and  worship  is  :  but  their  mere  succession  to  the 
apostles  does  not  prove  that  they  have  neither  diminished  nor 
added  to  the  faith  of  the  apostles ;  for  there  is  no  natural 
necessity  that  those  who  succeed  should  always  be  of  the  mind 
of  their  predecessors ;  and  we  have  plain  evidence,  that  the 
church  of  Rome  has  in  several  ages  made  new  and  strange 
additions  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  their  succession  of  bishops, 
without  a  succession  of  faith  and  worship,  is  little  worth. 

And  yet  it  is  much  stranger  still,  that  the  church  of  Rome's 
pretence  to  the  authority  of  a  judge  should  be  made  a  reason 
to  believe  that  she  has  this  authority.  What  advantage  has 
confidence  above  modesty  over  weak  minds  !  The  church  of 
England  might  pretend  this  with  as  much  reason  as  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  she  disowning  infallibility  loses  all  claim 
to  it ;  and  the  church  of  Rome  pretending  to  infallibility,  it 
seems,  gains  a  right  to  it  by  jwssession  and  usurpation. 

But  the  argument,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  this,  that  the 
divines  of  the  church  of  England  wish  in  this  confusion  of 
ihings,  that  there  were  a  judge  of  controversies,  and  therefore 
by  their  own  confession  a  judge  is  very  useful  and  necessary, 
and  therefore  there  is  such  a  judge,  and  no  other  church  prc- 
icniliiig  to  that  authority  but  the  church  of  Rome,  therefore 
she  alone  is  that  judge;  which  is  such  a  chain  of  conse- 
quences, as  hang  togelher  by  magic,  for  they  have  no  natural 
c«>nnexion.  If  we  diil  think  a  judge  of  controversies  useful, 
(iocs  it  hence  follow  that  God  has  ap|M)inted  such  a  judge, 
when  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  such  thing?    or  if  God 
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liad  appointed  such  a  judge,  does  the  church  of  Rome's  pre- 
tending to  be  that  judge,  when  she  can  shew  no  commission 
for  it,  prove  that  she  is  so  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  whatever  divines  they  be  (if  there  be  any 
such)  who  wish  for  such  a  judge  to  unite  the  whole  Christian 
church  in  faitli  and  worship,  tliey  take  very  wrong  measures 
of  things.  And  because  the  true  understanding  of  this  is  the 
most  effectual  way  to  end  this  controversy,  I  shall  discourse 
particularly  of  it. 

1.  First  then  I  observe,  that  an  infallible  judge  of  contro- 
versies, whom  we  are  bound  in  all  cases  to  believe,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  Man  is  a 
reasonable  creature,  and  it  is  natural  to  a  reasonable  creature 
to  understand  and  judge  for  himself;  and  therefore  to  submit 
to  any  man's  judgment,  how  infallible  soever  he  be  presumed 
to  be,  wiihout  understanding  and  judging  for  ourselves,  is  an 
unnatural  imposition  upon  mankind ;  this  destroys  human 
nature,  and  transforms  a  man,  who  is  a  knowing  and  intelli- 
gent creature,  into  a  senseless,  though  infallible  machine, 
which  moves  by  external  direction,  not  from  an  inward  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge  and  life.  To  know,  and  to  follow  a  guide 
without  any  knowledge  or  judgment  of  our  own,  are  two  very 
different  things,  the  first  is  the  understanding  of  a  man,  the 
other  a  sort  of  knowledge  without  understanding.  For  though 
I  had  an  entire  system  of  true  propositions,  which  I  must 
exercise  no  act  of  reason  and  judgment  about,  but  only  receive 
them  as  the  dictates  of  an  infallible  judge  ;  this  is  not  human 
knowledge,  this  is  no  perfection  of  human  understanding  ;  no 
man  is  a  jot  the  wiser  or  more  knowing  for  all  this,  no  more 
than  he  would  be  who  could  repeat  all  the  propositions  in 
Euclid,  and  believe  them  to  be  all  true  upon  the  authority  of 
his  master,  but  knows  not  how  to  demonstrate  any  one  of 
them,  which  is  to  understand  nothing  about  them.  Now  I  can 
never  believe  that  God  will  destroy  human  nature,  by  sus- 
pending all  the  acts  of  reason  and  judgment,  to  make  men 
infallible;  which  is  a  certain  way  indeed  to  prevent  error,  to 
let  men  know  and  judge  of  nothing,  that  they  may  not 
mistake;  but  for  my  part,  I  value  knowledge  so  much,  that  I 
had  rather  venture  some  mistakes,  than  forfeit  my  under- 
standing. If  my  faith  must  be  resolved  wholly  into  the 
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aulliority  of  an  infallible  judge,  though  I  may  think  I  under- 
stand some  things,  yet  I  must  not  believe  for  that  reason,  for 
tlien  I  must  believe  nothing  but  what  I  do  understand,  and  see 
a  reason  for,  which  makes  every  man  his  own  judge;  but  I 
must  believe  my  judge  with  or  without  understanding,  without 
the  exercise  of  mv  own  reason  and  judgment,  wliich  may 
make  us  good  catholics,  but  does  also  unman  us. 

But  you  will  say,  are  we  not  bound  to  believe  infallible 
teachers,  whom  we  know  to  be  infallible  ?  And  has  not  God 
in  several  ages  given  such  teachers  to  the  world,  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles?  And  must  we  not 
resign  up  our  understandings  to  them  ?  And  does  this  unman 
us?  Why  then  mav  we  not  resign  up  our  undei-sUmdings  to 
an  infallible  judge  now,  as  we  ouglit  to  have  done  had  we 
lived  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  any  other  in- 
fallible teachers?    Now  for  answer  to  this,  consider, 

Secondly,  That  no  infallible  teacher  can  wholly  supersede 
the  exercise  of  our  own  reason  and  judgment.  For  thoi>gh  the 
immediate  authority  of  God  must  and  ought  in  all  cases  to 
overrule  us,  and  is  the  best  and  most  rational  account  of  our 
faith  ;  for  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  believe  God, 
who  is  eternal  truth  ;  yet  when  any  man  pretends  to  teach  by 
God's  authority,  we  must  in  the  first  place  judge  of  his 
authority,  and  not  believe  every  one  who  ])retends  to  come 
from  God,  which  resolves  the  very  reason  of  our  faith  into  our 
own  private  judgment  ;  and  therefore  by  this  rule  we  must  at 
least  use  our  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  our  judge,  which 
in  our  present  case  will  infer  the  use  of  our  own  reason  and 
judgment  as  to  all  the  material  disputes  in  religion,  and  make 
such  a  judge  needless  when  we  have  found  him  ;  of  which 
more  presently. 

Nay,  secondly,  we  must  judge  of  the  doctrine  of  such  a 
teacher  by  sense  and  reason,  which  are  the  natural  principles  of 
knowledge;  for  let  a  man  pretend  never  so  much  to  a  Divine 
authoritv,  if  he  preach  any  thing  contrary  to  the  sense  and  rea- 
son of  mankind,  we  arc  not  to  Ix'lieve  him,  no  not  though  he 
should  work  miracles.  For  we  nnist  believe  nothing  comes  from 
God  which  is  contrary  to  sense  and  reason,  which  are  the  natural 
notices  CiotI  lias  given  us  of  things  ;  anil  as  God  cannot  contra- 
dict himself,  so  we  can  never  be  siuvr  that  any  man  speaks  from 
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(iixl,  tluiii  wc  arc  of  what  sense  and  reason  tcaclies;  and  if 
tlie  cluircli  of  Home  would  but  suffer  us  to  judfre  thus  far,  wc 
sliould  have  an  infallible  demonstration  ajjainst  her  infallibility. 
However,  this  shews  that  the  most  infallible  teaeher  cannot 
destroy  our  natural  liberty  of  judging,  for  wc  must  judge  of 
his  doctrine  by  sense  and  reason,  and  see  that  it  contradict 
neither,  which  are  the  only  natural  principles  of  knowledge  we 
have  ;  which  is  therefore  to  exercise  all  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment which  God  has  given  us. 

An<l,  thirillv,  though  we  must  receive  all  Divine  and  super- 
natural truths  upon  the  authority  of  the  revealer,  yet  we  must 
use  our  own  reason  and  judgment  to  understand  the  revela- 
tion ;  which  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise.  For  whoever  it 
be  that  speaks  to  us,  whether  God  by  an  immediate  voice 
from  heaven,  or  a  prophet  inspired  by  (iod,  we  have  no  way 
to  understand  what  is  said,  but  our  own  natural  faculties,  and 
therefore  must  judge  of  the  sense  of  what  is  said,  just  as  we  do 
at  other  times  when  any  man  speaks  to  us.  And  if  we  were 
not  present  to  hear  the  prophet  speak,  but  have  his  revelations 
delivered  to  us  in  writing,  we  must  take  the  same  course  to 
understand  such  a  Divine  book,  as  we  do  any  other  human 
writing ;  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  it,  we  must  seek  for 
somebody  to  help  us  to  understand  it,  but  still  we  must  under- 
stand for  ourselves,  for  nobody  else  can  understand  for  us,  and 
if  we  must  understand,  we  must  judge  for  ourselves  too. 
'I'his  is  all  that  we  demand  or  desire,  a  liberty  to  understand 
and  judge  what  God  would  have  us  believe  and  do;  and  this 
the  most  infallible  teacher  cannot  deprive  us  of,  no  more  than 
he  can  oblige  us  to  see  and  hear  with  other  men's  eyes  and 
ears,  when  (iod  has  given  us  eyes  and  ears  of  our  own. 

And  fourthly,  where  there  is  a  standing  revelation,  we  must 
then  judge  of  the  doctrine  of  all  succeeding  prophets,  how  in- 
fallible soever  they  be,  by  its  conformity  to  the  preceding 
revelation.  We  must  never  suppose  that  God  can  contradict 
himself,  and  tiiereforc  though  he  may  improve  a  former  reve- 
lation by  new  and  more  perfect  discoveries,  yet  he  can  never 
contradict  it ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  no  true  prophet  can 
contradict  a  true  revelation  ;  but  though  a  power  of  miracles 
may  give  authority  to  a  new  prophet  to  expound  a  former 
revelation,  and  to  improve  it,  yet  we  must  be  well  satisfied 
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that  the  doctrine  of  this  new  prophet  be  agreeable  to  the  old 
revelation,  which  makes  us  judges  of  the  sense  both  of  the  old 
and  the  new  revelation  :  for  it  is  impossible  we  can  understand 
their  agreement,  unless  we  can  judge  of  the  sense  of  both. 

This  was  the  case  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  when  they 
appeared  in  the  world.  The  law  of  Moses,  and  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  were  the  standing  revelation  which  God  had 
given  to  the  Jewish  nation,  whereby  they  were  to  try  all  pro- 
phets :  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they  speak  not 
according  to  this  word,  it  is  bccatese  there  is  no  liffht  in  tlwm, 
Isaiah  viii.  20;  and  therefore,  though  Christ  wrought  more 
and  greater  miracles  than  ever  Moses  did,  this  alone  had  not 
been  a  sufficient  reason  to  believe  him,  had  not  his  person 
answered  the  types  and  predictions  of  the  law,  and  his  doctrine 
been,  not  the  destruction,  but  the  improvement  and  perfection 
of  the  Mosaical  dispensation.  To  this  trial  he  submitted  him- 
self and  his  doctrine,  appeals  to  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
requires  them  to  search  the  scriptures,Jhr  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me,  John  v.  39 ;  and  after  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  which  one  would  have  thought  had  been  sufficient  of 
itself  to  have  confirmed  his  Divine  authority,  yet  he  proves 
from  scripture  that  thus  Christ  ought  to  suffer,  and  to  enter 
into  his  glory,  and  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets, 
he  expounded  unto  them  (the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus) 
the  things  concerning  himself,  Luke  xxiv.  26,  27.  And  this 
course  the  apostles  took  in  their  sermons.  St.  Peter  did  not 
only  testify  to  the  Jews,  as  an  eyewitness,  that  Christ  uas  risen 
from  the  dead,  but  proves  that  David  himself  had  prophesied 
of  this,  Acts  ii.  22,  &c.  Thus  St.  Paul  disputed  with  the 
Jews  at  Rome,  to  whom  he  expounded  and  testified  the  king- 
dom of  God,  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  out  of  the  proplu'is,from  morning  till 
evening.  Acts  xxviii.  23.  Thus  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
one  entire  dispute  alwut  the  obligation  of  the  law,  and  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  Christ,  from  the  types  and  predictions  of  the 
law  itself.  So  that  Christ  and  his  aj>ostles  were  certainly  as 
infallible  teachers  as  ever  were  in  the  world,  yet  they  did  not 
bear  men  ilown  merely  by  their  infallible  authority,  but  aj)- 
}K-aled  to  the  scriptures,  and  to  every  man's  own  judgment  of 
them,  and  God  had  ordered  it  so,  that  it  could  not  be  other- 
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wise ;  for  he  had  given  tliem  a  standing  revelation,  whereby 
they  were  to  judge  of  all  new  prophets,  whatever  they  were; 
but  if  they  must  have  relied  on  the  bare  word  of  such  pro- 
phets, whom  they  were  to  try  by  this  revelation,  for  the  sense 
and  interpretation  of  it,  this  had  been  the  same  thing  as  to 
take  their  own  word  without  any  trial. 

Now  if  Christ  himself  never  pretended  to  any  such  author- 
ity, that  all  men  should  believe  him  upon  his  own  word, 
without  examining  his  doctrine  by  the  scriptures,  or  exercising 
their  own  reason  and  judgment;  can  we  think  that  he  should 
give  any  such  authority  to  St.  Peter  ?  Nay,  when  it  is  evident 
that  St.  Peter  never  had  any  such  authority,  and  never  could 
exercise  it,  how  can  St.  Peter's  successors  have  that  in  his 
right,  which  he  never  had  nor  could  have  himself?  For 
though  he  was  an  infallible  teacher,  yet  every  man  had  a 
liberty  to  examine  what  he  taught,  and  to  judge  of  it  by  its 
conformity  to  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

But  you  will  say,  could  not  Christ  appoint  an  infallible 
judge  of  controversies  in  his  church,  to  decide  all  disputes, 
and  to  prevent  heresies  and  schisms .''  That  Christ  has  not 
done  this,  I  shall  take  for  granted,  till  I  see  some  better 
pnxjfs  of  it  than  I  have  yet  met  with  ;  and  I  have  some  reason 
to  think  such  a  judge  could  not  be  appointed,  whom  we  should 
be  obliged  to  rely  on  with  an  implicit  faith,  without  examina- 
tion, or  any  use  of  our  own  reason  and  judgment ;  and  that  is, 
because  it  was  impracticable  to  appoint  a  judge,  upon  whose 
bare  authority  we  are  bound  to  believe  the  truth  of  Christ- 
ianity itself:  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  not  assume  to  them- 
selves to  be  such  judges  in  their  days,  for  there  lay  an  appeal 
from  them  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  you  have  already 
heard,  and  so  there  does  to  this  day;  and  if  I  must  not  take 
any  man's  word  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  I  must 
not  lake  his  word  neither  for  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  in 
Chri.stianity.  If  I  may  to  this  day  examine  the  gospel  by  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  as  the  Jews  did  in  our  Saviour's  days, 
then  I  must  judge  for  myself  too,  as  they  did,  and  not  believe 
any  pretence  of  infallibility  against  my  own  sense  and  reason. 
I  cannot  compare  the  doctrine  of  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
unless  I  understand  them  both,  and  I  can  understand  and 
judge  only  with  my  own  understanding;  and  if  I  nuist  have 
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done  thus,  though  I  had  lived  in  our  Saviour's  days,  surely  I 
must  do  so  now,  whatever  infallible  teachers  there  may  be  in 
the  world  ;  which,  I  think,  is  a  demonstration  that  there  neither 
is  nor  can  be  any  such  infallible  judge,  whom  I  am  bound  to 
believe  purely  upon  his  own  authority. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  proves  too  much,  and 
undermines  even  the  protestant  resolution  of  faith  into  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  an  infallible  rule  of  Christian"  faith  and 
manners.  For  it  seems,  though  we  pretend  to  own  their  in- 
fallibility, yet  we  must  examine  their  doctrine  by  the  law,  and 
not  believe  them  to  be  infallible,  till  we  have  sat  in  judgment 
on  their  doctrine,  and  approved  it  as  agreeable  to  a  more 
infallible  rule;  and  thus  we  believe  their  infallibility  because 
we  like  their  doctrine  ;  not  believe  their  doctrine  because  they 
are  infallible. 

Now  there  is  so  much  truth  in  this  objection,  that  I  cannot 
believe  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  teachers  come  from 
God,  unless  I  be  satisfied  that  they  teach  nothing  contrary  to 
any  former  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  his  will  ;  for 
God  caiuiot  contradict  himself,  and  therefore  whoever  contra- 
dicts what  God  has  before  taught  can  be  no  true  prophet. 
And  therefore,  though  miracles  alone  were  sufficient  to  give 
authority  to  Moses,  who  was  the  first  prophet  by  whom  God 
made  a  public  revelation  of  his  will,  yet  miracles  alone  were 
not  sufficient  to  give  authorit)'  to  any  succeeding  prophets,  but 
their  doctrine  also  must  be  examined  by  its  conformity  to  the 
law  ;  for  though  miracles  gave  lliem  authority  to  make  new 
revelations,  yet  not  to  contratlict  the  old.  So  that  to  examine 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  by  the  law,  so  far  as  to 
see  that  they  do  not  contradict  it,  is  no  more  than  to  examine 
whether  they  be  true  prophets  or  not,  as  all  men  ought  to  do 
before  they  l)elieve  any  pretenders  to  prophecy ;  but  when  it 
appears  that  they  do  not  contradict  the  law,  then  that  jHJwer 
of  working  miracles,  wherewith  thev  are  endowed,  ol)liges  us 
to  believe  them  in  every  thing  else  upon  their  own  authority. 
And  thus  we  own  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  be  infallible 
teachers,  (and  consequently  receive  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  as  an  infallible  rule  of  Christian  faith,)  l)etausc  they 
were  men  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  and  did  not  in 
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ihcir  prtadiing  contradict  any  former  revelation  of  God's  will. 
And  this  is  all  that  we  do  or  need  affirm,  to  destroy  ilie  pre- 
tences of  an  infallible  judge;  for  if  I  must  still  judge  for 
myself  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  do  not  contradict 
the  law,  then  I  must  judge  for  myself  both  of  the  sense  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  or  else  I  cannot  judge  whether  they 
agree  or  disagree ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  infallible 
judge,  to  whom  I  must  submit  my  own  reason  and  judgment 
in  this  inquiry,  for  that  were  to  own  their  infallibility,  before  I 
know  whether  thev  are  infallible  or  not. 

Though  I  must  believe  whatever  an  infallible  judge  teaches, 
yet  I  must  not  believe  him  till  I  know  him  to  be  infallible  ; 
and,  I  should  think,  no  pretender  to  infallibility  should  exempt 
himself  from  such  a  trial,  as  all  prophets  after  Moses,  even 
Christ  and  his  apostles  themselves,  submitted  to ;  that  is,  to 
have  their  doctrine  tried  by  a  standing  revelation.  Now  sup- 
pose the  pope,  or  church  of  Rome,  to  set  up  for  this  infallible 
judicature,  before  I  can  own  their  infallibility,  I  must  at  least 
examine  whether  what  they  teach  do  not  contradict  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  for  thus  I  may  and  must  examine  the 
gospel  itself,  and  if  in  any  one  thing  they  plainly  and  directly 
contradict  the  law,  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  their  in- 
fallibility ;  for  no  man  can  be  infallible,  who  mistakes  in  any 
one  thing. 

The  church  of  Rome  then  teaches,  that  we  may  give  reli- 
gious worship  to  saints  and  angels  and  images.  Having  the 
law  of  Moses  in  my  hand,  I  turn  to  it,  and  according  to  the 
best  of  my  understanding,  I  find  this  worship  expressly  forbid 
in  the  first  and  second  commandments.  No,  say  they,  this 
is  your  mistake;  we  arc  the  infaHil)lc  judges,  and  you  must 
not  trust  your  own  understanding,  but  take  the  sense  of  the 
church  in  it.  By  your  favour,  gentlemen,  say  I,  you  arc  a 
little  too  hasty  with  your  infallibility  ;  when  I  am  satisfied  you 
are  infallible,  I  will  trust  you ;  but  I  am  now  inquiring 
whether  you  are  infallible  or  not,  and  therefore  as  yet  we  are 
upon  even  ground,  and  I  must  trust  my  own  judgment  till  I 
find  one  more  infallible.  Now,  I  say,  you  contradict  the  first 
and  second  connnandments,  and  therefore  are  not  infallible, 
and  you  would  prove  that  you  do  not  contradict  these  com- 
mandments from   your   pretended    infallibility,   which    is    the 
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thing  yet  in  question.  Christ  and  his  apostles  permitted  men 
to  judge  for  themselves,  whether  they  contradicted  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  therefore  sufiered  them  to  judge  of  the 
sense  of  the  law  too;  and  so  must  you  do  also,  unless  you 
pretend  an  exemption  from  all  trial  and  examination,  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  never  pretended  to.  This  shews,  that 
even  to  this  dav  no  pretence  of  infallibility  can  exempt  men 
from  having  their  doctrine  tried  by  the  law  and  the  prophets; 
for  the  gospel  itself  may  still  be  thus  tried,  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  such  infallible  judge  as  has  any  authority  to 
oblige  us  to  believe  any  sense  they  put  upon  the  law,  contrary 
to  our  own  sense  and  reason ;  for  then  such  a  judge  as  tliis 
could  not  be  tried  by  the  law  :  for  if  he  alone  has  authority 
to  interpret  the  law,  nobody  can  try  him  but  himself.  Antl 
this  plain  instance  I  have  given  of  their  contradicting  the  first 
and  second  commandments  utterly  overthrows  their  infalli- 
bility, till  they  can  prove,  not  by  their  pretended  infallibility, 
but  by  plain  reason  and  argument,  that  they  do  not  contradict 
them.  And  we  desire  no  more  than  to  set  aside  their  plea  of 
infallibility,  and  we  will  reason  the  case  with  them  when  they 
please. 

And  besides  this,  by  a  parity  of  reason  this  argument 
reaches  much  further :  for  if  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  liis 
apostles  must  be  tried  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  bcc^iuse 
no  man  can  have  any  authority  against  a  standing  revelation  ; 
then  by  the  same  reason,  whoever  should  now  set  up  for  an 
infallible  guide,  his  doctrines  must  be  examined  by  the  writings 
of  the  evangelists  and  ajiostles,  which  is  now  an  infallible 
rule  to  us.  And  if  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
might  be  examined  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  for  the  very 
same  reason  the  doctrine  of  all  succeeding  bishops  must  be 
tried  by  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles;  for 
they  are  as  much  a  stan(hng  revelation  to  the  Christian  church, 
as  the  law  and  the  j)r()phels  were  to  the  Jews.  Nay,  indi-ed, 
there  is  more  reason  now  to  examine  the  dtx-lrine  of  all  teachers 
by  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  than  there  was  under 
the  Jewisii  dlsjx'nsation  to  examine  them  by  the  Old  ;  because 
the  New  Testament  is  the  last  and  most  jxTfect  revelation  of 
God's  will,  and  we  must  expect  and  receive  no  more;  for 
St.  Paul  pronounces  an  analhenia  against  angels   themselves. 
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should  they  preach  any  other  gospel.  Gal.  i.  8,  9,  whereas  the 
law  itself  gave  expectations  of  a  more  excellent  j)ropliet  than 
Moses,  and  of  a  more  perfect  revelation  ;  and  therefore  as  they 
were  to  receive  no  prophet  who  contradicted  the  law  of  Moses, 
so  we  must  receive  none  who  preach  any  thing  else  than  what 
Christ  and  his  apostles  have  taught.  Now  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment be  all  that,  and  more  than  that  to  us,  which  the  Old 
Testament  was  to  the  .Jews,  then  wc  must  have  the  same 
liberty  of  judging  under  the  New  Testament  which  the  Jews 
liad  under  the  old  ;  for  there  can  be  no  more  danger  in  our 
judging  of  the  sense  of  the  gospel,  and  examining  the  doctrines 
of  all  men  by  it,  than  there  was  in  allowing  this  liberty  to  the 
Jews;  we  have  the  same  natural  right  to  it  which  the  Jews 
had  ;  a  right  not  owing  to  a  positive  institution,  but  to  the 
reason  and  necessity  of  the  thing. 

But  to  set  aside  this  dispute  about  the  possibility  of  such  an 
infallible  judge  of  controversies,  this  very  consideration  proves 
that  Christ  never  intended  it ;  viz.  That  he  has  given  us  the 
gospel  in  writing,  as  a  standing  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  and 
has  appointed  an  order  of  men  to  study  the  scripture  them- 
selves, and  to  instruct  others  in  the  true  sense  and  interpreta- 
tion of  it. 

1.  Because  he  has  given  us  the  gospel  in  writing,  which  is 
now  to  us  a  standing  rule  of  faith  and  worship,  as  the  law  and 
the  prophets  was  to  the  -Jews.  Now  the  use  of  a  written  law 
is  for  every  body  to  understand  it,  and  direct  their  faith  and 
manners  by  it.  This  was  the  use  the  Jews  were  required  to 
make  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  certainly  the  New  Testament 
was  writ  for  the  same  end,  or  else  I  know  not  why  it  was  writ. 
If  then  we  must  learn  from  the  scriptures  what  we  are  to 
believe  and  practise,  this  inevitably  proves  that  our  Saviour's 
intention  was,  that  wc  should  judge  for  ourselves  ;  for  no  man 
can  learn  any  thing  from  a  writing  unless  he  be  allowed  to 
understand  it,  and  judge  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  it:  now 
is  not  this  a  plain  proof  that  Christ  never  intended  such  a 
judge  of  controversies,  whom  we  must  believe  with  an  implicit 
faith  .''  If  I  must  receive  my  faith  upon  the  authority  of  a 
judge,  then  there  is  no  need  of  a  rule  which  I  must  and  can 
make  no  use  of;  if  I  must  follow  my  rule,  there  is  no  room 
left  for  a  judge,  for  I  must  judge  for  myself:    to  resolve  my 
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faith  into  the  authority  of  a  rule  and  of  a  judge,  are  as  incon- 
sistent as  judging  and  not  judging,  and  therefore  Christ  could 
not  appoint  both  ways,  because  they  contradict  each  other; 
one  requires  the  exercise  of  my  own  reason  and  judgment,  and 
the  other  forbids  it ;  and  therefore  since  Clirist  has  given  us  a 
written  rule,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  he  has  appwinted  no 
judge.  For  though  a  law,  and  a  judge  to  execute  that  law, 
are  very  consistent  in  civil  government,  where  the  sentence  of 
a  judge  does  not  oblige  men's  faith,  but  only  authoritatively 
determines  a  difference,  yet  they  are  two  very  contrary,  and 
therefore  inconsistent  resolutions  of  faith. 

Secondly,  as  Christ  has  given  us  a  rule,  so  he  has  appointed 
an  order  of  men  to  study  this  rule  themselves,  and  to  instruct 
other  Christians  in  the  meaning  of  it,  which  is  an  argument  he 
intended  we  should  understand  it.  For  why  should  we  he 
taught  the  scripture,  but  that  we  may  understand  it;  and  to 
what  end  should  we  understand  it,  but  to  make  it  our  rule .' 
To  teach  and  instruct,  and  to  determine  as  a  judge,  are  two 
very  different  things ;  the  first  reserves  to  us  a  liberty  of 
judging,  the  second  determines  us  to  believe  the  dictates  of 
our  judge.  Now  what  need  of  both  these.''  If  Christ  hath 
appointed  a  judge,  wliom  we  must  in  all  things  believe,  what 
need  of  teachers  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  the  scrip- 
tures ?  If  the  scriptures  have  no  sense  but  what  the  judge 
gives  them,  what  an  impertinent  trouble  is  it  to  study  the 
scriptures  !  Who  can  interpret  them  but  this  infallible  judge.' 
And  how  then  can  there  be  ao  many  tcaclicrs,  if  there  be  but 
t)ne  judge .''  Or  if  the  scriptures  may  be  understixid,  and  may 
be  tauglit,  what  use  is  there  of  a  judge,  unless  it  be  to  unteach 
what  he  has  not  a  mind  to.''  And  then  he  may  make  all  other 
teachers  useless  when  he  pleases.  Nay,  if  the  greatest  a|M)stlcs 
were  no  more  than  teachers,  where  is  the  judge.'  And  yet 
this  is  the  only  comniis.sion  Christ  gave  to  all  the  a|X)slles,  ami 
to  Peter,  among  the  rest,  to  teach  those  things  which  he  had 
conunanded  fheni.  The  charge  Christ  gives  to  Peter  is,  to 
Jced  his  sheep  and  his  lambs,  which  is  the  same  St.  Paul  lays 
on  the  elders  of  F,]>hcsus,  Take  heed  unto  i/ourseh'es,  ami  to 
all  thefltnk  ox'er  xchieh  the  Holij  Ghost  hath  made  yott  over- 
seers, tojird  the  ehnreh  of  God,  ichieh  he  hath  purchased  jcith 
his   own   blood,  Ads  xx.  28,   that  is,   to   instruct  and   teach 
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them  ;  which  is  the  reason  St.  Paul  assigns  fur  those  different 
orders  of  men  in  the  cliurch.  He  gave  some,  apostles;  and 
some,  prophets;  ami  some,  evangelists;  and  some, pastors  and 
teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ:  till  we  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  (f  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ :  Ephes.  iv.  11,  12, 13.  Here  is  no  judge 
of  controversies  mentioned  among  all  these,  though  he  had 
been  worth  them  all;  and.  indeed,  had  made  all  the  other 
useless,  if  there  had  been  any  such  office.  But  that  which  I 
observe  is,  that  the  work  of  an  apostle  was  to  instruct  men  in 
the  faith,  to  teach  them  knowledge  and  understanding,  what 
they  are  to  believe,  and  why ;  which  is  very  inconsistent  with 
the  office  of  a  judge.  For  he  who  instructs  men  helps  them  to 
understand  and  judge  for  themselves;  but  a  judge  only  im- 
poses upon  the  faith  and  understanding  of  men  without  any 
liberty  of  judging.  If  we  must  not  understand  our  religion, 
nor  use  our  understanding  in  judging  between  truth  and 
error,  there  can  be  no  use  for  teachers,  and  therefore  that 
Christ  has  appointed  men  to  instruct  his  church,  is  a  proof 
that  he  intended  they  should  believe  with  their  understand- 
ings ;  and  if  all  the  apostles,  even  St.  Peter  himself,  had  no 
other  commission  but  to  teach,  then  their  authority  could  not 
extend  further  than  their  teaching  ;  that  is,  they  could  not 
oblige  men  to  believe  more  than  they  could  make  them  under- 
stand the  reason  of. 

Well,  but  if  Christ  have  not  appointed  a  judge  of  contro- 
versies, what  certainty  can  we  have  of  our  religion  .''  And 
what  care  has  Christ  taken  of  the  unity  of  the  church  ?  The.se 
are  two  points  which  must  be  considered,  and  if  we  can  give  a 
fair  account  of  them  without  a  judge  of  controversies,  there 
will  be  so  little  need  of  such  a  judge,  that  there  will  be  no 
great  reason  to  contend  about  him. 

First,  as  for  certainty ;  why  cannot  wc  be  certain  of  our 
religion  as  well  as  of  other  matters,  without  an  infallible 
judge.''  Does  any  man  want  an  infallible  judge  to  make  him 
certain  of  the  sense  of  a  plain  law,  or  any  other  intelligible 
writing.''  to  understand  the  difference  between  true  and 
false  reasoning  ?     to    know  what  kind  of  evidence  he    may 
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rely  on  as  to  matters  of  fact,  which  were  done  in  a  remote 
country,  or  before  he  was  born  ?  Now  if  we  can  be  certain 
of  any  thing  without  an  infallible  judge,  then  certainty  does 
not  depend  upon  infallibility,  because  we  can  be  certain  with- 
out it :  certainty  of  knowledge  depends  upon  the  certainty  of 
evidence.  What  we  have  certain  evidence  for,  we  may  be 
certain  of;  and  what  we  have  not  certain  evidence  for,  we  can 
never  be  certain  of.  To  depend  upon  authority,  though  it  be 
supposed  infallible,  is  but  one  sort  of  evidence,  and  one  kind 
of  certainty,  viz.  the  certainty  of  authority ;  and  therefore  if 
there  be  other  kinds  of  evidence  and  certainty  for  our  religion, 
besides  the  authority  of  an  infallible  judge,  then  we  may  be 
certain  still,  though  there  were  no  infallible  judge:  for  wlicre 
there  are  more  means  of  certainty  than  one,  the  taking  away 
one  docs  not  destroy  all  certaint)'.  Now  I  would  fain  see  that 
man,  who  will  venture  to  say  that  we  have  no  possible  way 
to  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  what  Christ  and 
his  apostles  taught,  but  only  the  testimony  of  an  infallible 
judge  ;  for  then  there  is  no  way  left  to  make  men  Christians, 
unless  they  will  own  an  infallible  judge  before  they  believe 
Christianity,  which  will  argue  great  good-nature  in  them. 

Well  !  but  suppose  there  were  other  possible  ways  to  attain 
a  certainty  in  religion,  yet  there  is  none  so  easy,  none  so  certain 
as  an  infallible  judge,  which  delivers  us  from  tedious  inquiries 
and  doubtful  disputes,  and  makes  all  men  orthodox,  whether 
they  will  or  no:  now  for  this  very  reason  I  reject  an  infallible 
judge,  because  it  is  very  plain  Christ  never  intended  such  a 
degree  of  evidence  as  this.  Faith  is  a  Christian  grace  and 
virtue,  and  therefore  must  be  an  act  of  the  will,  as  well  as  of 
the  understanding,  which  supposes  that  the  evidence  is  not 
irresistible  ;  for  it  is  no  virtue  to  believe  that  the  sun  shines 
when  we  see  it.  Such  evidence  as  forces  an  assent  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  faith,  considered  as  a  virtue,  which  is 
a  free  and  voluntary  assent,  upon  such  evidence  as  is  suHicient 
to  satisfy  an  honest  man,  but  not  to  compel  an  obstinate  infidel 
or  heretic  to  believe.  Of  this  nature  is  that  evidence  we  have 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Miracles  alone,  as  I  ob.served 
before,  did  not  prove  Jesus  to  be  the  IMessias  or  Christ,  for 
then  all  men,  who  saw  his  miracles,  must  have  believed  him,  as 
they  did  Moses;  but  besides  tliis,  they  were  to  inquire  whether 
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his  person  answercil  tlie  characters  llio  prophets  had  given  of 
the  Mcssias,  anil  whctlicr  his  doctrine  u'ere  reconcilable  with 
their  law  ;  and  iiere  the  passions  and  |)rejiidices,  and  lusts  and 
interests  of  men  might  interpose  and  corrupt  and  bias  their 
judgnients ;  and  whether  they  would  believe,  or  would  not 
believe,  did  very  much  depend  upon  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  their  minds.  Hence  our  Saviour  attributes  the  inHdelity 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  their  |)ride  and  covetousness, 
and  such  like  evil  causes,  and  requires  an  honest  and  teachable 
mind  to  prepare  and  dispose  men  to  receive  the  gospel.  Such 
he  calls  his  sheeji ;  Ye  believe  not,  beemise  ye  arc  not  of  my 
sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you.  My  sheep  hear  my  voiee,  and  I 
know  them,  and  they  folloio  me.  John  x.  26,  27.  Now  if  this 
be  all  the  evidence  he  has  afforded  the  world  of  his  own  being 
the  Mcssias,  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  superstructure  cannot  be  more  firm  and  certain  than 
the  foundation  is,  and  therefore  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
which  Christ  thought  sufficient  to  prove  himself  to  be  the 
Messias,  must  be  sufficient  also  for  ail  the  ends  of  religion. 
(Christ  has  no  disciples  but  sincere  honest  men,  and  therefore 
has  given  us  such  a  degree  of  evidence  and  certainty  as  may  be 
a  trial  of  our  honesty.  It  is  of  no  concernment  whetlier  bad 
men  be  infidels  or  heretics  ;  and  then  if  there  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence and  certainty  to  satisfy  honest  men,  it  is  enough,  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  for  this  purpose  without  an  infalli- 
ble judge,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  need  of  him. 

And  besides  this,  our  Saviour  has  |)romised  the  assistance  of 
his  Spirit,  not  only  to  work  faith  in  all  well  disposed  minds, 
but  to  enlighten  their  understandings,  and  to  guide  them  in 
the  diligent  use  of  those  means  he  has  prescribed  to  find  out 
truth  ;  which  though  it  docs  not  make  them  absolutely  infalli- 
ble, which  there  is  no  need  of  to  carry  men  to  heaven,  yet  it 
preserves  them  from  all  great  and  fatal  mistakes.  Now  I 
would  desire  any  man  to  tell  me,  what  need  there  had  been  of 
the  internal  iliimiinalions  of  the  Spirit  to  direct  us  in  our  in- 
quiries after  truth,  if  Christ  had  provided  such  an  external 
infallible  means  as  a  judge  of  controversies. 

And  though  honest  men  are  not  infallible,  yet  they  have 
this  security  as  to  their  speculative  mistakes,  which  have  no  ill 
influence  upon  their  lives  ;  that  the  inerties  of  God  do  as  well 
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extend  to  the  infirmities  of  our  understanding  as  of  our  wills. 
For  if  an  involuntary  ignorance  will  be  some  excuse  even  to 
bad  men,  to  lessen  their  punishment,  much  more  may  we  pre- 
sume it  will  excuse  good  men. 

To  demand  such  a  degree  of  evidence  and  certainty  as  God 
has  not  thought  fit  to  give  us,  does  great  mischief  to  religion  ; 
for  this  makes  some  men  atheists,  and  others  infidels.  The 
infidels  think,  that  seeing  there  is  not  evidence  enough  for  the 
Christian  religion  to  force  an  assent,  therefore  they  are  not 
bound  to  believe  it;  the  church  of  Rome  owns  this,  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  certainty  without  an  infallible  judge  ;  and 
hence  they  argue,  that  there  must  be  an  infallible  judge,  and 
that  the  pope,  or  church  of  Rome,  is  that  judge.  Now  let  the 
infidel  and  the  Romanist  dispute  it  out,  which  of  these  two  is 
the  best  consequence;  that  since  we  cannot  be  certain  of  our 
religion,  whether  we  should  wholly  reject  it,  or  set  up  a  judge 
of  controversies ;  and  in  mv  opinion  the  infidel  seems  to  have 
the  better  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  natural  and  immediate  consequence, 
not  to  believe  what  we  are  not  certain  of;  but  I  can  see  no 
connexion  in  the  world  between  the  want  of  certainty  and  the 
necessity  of  an  infallible  judge  ;  something  to  be  sure  must 
come  between  to  unite  them  together,  and  the  least  we  can 
think  of  is  this;  that  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  certain  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  make  us  certain, 
but  an  infallible  judge ;  and  therefore,  snice  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  religion  without  such  a  judge,  we  must  grant  that 
there  is  one.  But  now  if  this  be  granted,  that  there  wants  evi- 
dence to  make  Christianity  certain,  how  do  they  prove  that  it 
is  necessary  we  should  be  certain  of  it  ?  which  signifies,  that  it 
is  necessary  we  should  be  certain  of  that  which  is  not  certain  ? 
And  methinks  it  wants  a  little  pnwf  too  that  a  judge  of  contm- 
versics  is  the  only  possible  way  to  make  men  certain.  I  would 
advise  all  papists  not  to  press  this  argument  of  the  uncertainty 
of  religion  too  far,  lest  when  they  come  to  consider  it  throughly 
it  make  them  infidels. 

Rut  if  men  will  be  but  reasonable,  what  greater  certainty 
can  they  desire  than  we  have,  the  revelation  of  the  will  of 
Go<l,  contained  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  writing,  which  all 
honest  and  diligent  inquirers,  at  least  with  the  hel|)  of  a  guide, 
may   understand    in   all    things    necessary   to    salvation ;    the 
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promise  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  enlighten  our  minds  to  under- 
stand the  scriptures,  and  to  persuade  us  of  tlie  reason  and 
certainty  of  our  faitl),  and  the  mercies  of  God  to  pardon 
involuntary  mistakes. 

Secondly,  the  next  pretence  for  an  infallible  judge  is  unity. 
For  we  sec,  by  sad  experience,  that  while  every  man  judges 
for  l)imself,  the  Christian  church  is  divided  into  sects  and  par- 
ties, who  first  differ  in  their  judgment  of  things,  and  then  sepa- 
rate from  each  other's  communion  ;  and  thus  it  necessarily 
must  and  will  be,  till  all  submit  to  one  sovereign  authority,  and 
unite  in  one  visible  head.  And  therefore  since  it  is  evident 
that  Christ  intended  that  all  his  disciples  should  live  in  unity 
with  each  other,  which  he  so  strictly  enjoins,  and  so  passion- 
ately recommends,  we  must  conclude  that  he  has  appointed 
some  effectual  means  to  end  all  controversies,  and  to  unite  them 
in  one  communion,  which  can  be  no  other  than  an  infallible 
and  governing  head.     Now  in  answer  to  this  I  consider, 

1.  That  a  supreme  visible  head,  as  suppose  the  pope  of 
Rome,  is  not  necessary  and  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  church ; 
for  if  all  Christian  churches  lived  in  communion  with  each 
other,  they  would  be  one  church,  though  they  were  all  equal, 
without  owning  the  supremacy  of  one  over  the  rest.  And 
therefore  that  Christ  instituted  but  one  church,  and  requires 
all  the  several  parts  of  it  to  live  in  conmiunion  with  each  other, 
does  not  prove  the  necessity  of  one  visible  head,  because  they 
may  be  one  without  such  a  head,  and  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
this  is  all  the  unity  Christ  intended  ;  but  of  this  in  the  answer 
to  the  following  ])apcrs. 

2.  Though  Christ  has  made  unity  necessary  with  the  neces- 
sity of  duty,  it  docs  not  hence  follow  that  he  has  appointed  in- 
fallible and  necessary  means  of  unity.  I  suppose  all  men  will 
grant  that  Christ  has  made  holiness  as  necessary  as  unity,  and 
yet  he  has  appointed  no  necessary  and  infallible  means  to  keep 
men  from  sin  ;  but  we  see  the  state  of  the  church  suffers  as 
much  by  the  wickedness,  as  by  the  divisions  of  her  members; 
unity  is  a  necessary  duty,  and  so  is  holiness,  but  the  practice 
of  both  is  the  object  of  our  own  choice  and  liberty  ;  and  if  the 
commands  and  exhortations  of  the  gospel,  and  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  another  world,  with  the  assistances  of  the  Divine 
grace,  will  not  make  men  do  their  duty,  I   know  of  nothing 
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else  that  can  ;  and  I  do  not  see  liow  Christ  is  more  conccrneii 
for  the  unity  than  for  the  hnhness  of  liis  cliurch. 

3.  For,  thirdly,  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  all 
diversities  of  opinions  to  want  of  evidence,  and  all  divisions  to 
diversities  of  opinions  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  the  lusts  and  inter- 
ests of  men  have  a  great  hand  in  both,  or  else  both  heresies 
and  schisms  are  more  innocent  things  than  I  took  them  to  be. 
All  the  world  cannot  preserve  men,  who  have  any  interest  to 
serve  by  it,  from  being  heretics;  for  interest  will  make  men 
teach  heresies  without  believing  them,  or  believe  them  without 
reason  ;  and  interest  and  faction  will  divide  the  church,  where 
the  faith  is  the  same,  of  which  the  Doiiatists  of  old  are  a  sad 
example.  And  there  is  a  present  and  sensible  example  of  this, 
which  the  Romanists  must  own  ;  and  vet  if  they  own  it,  it 
utterly  destroys  all  their  pretences  to  infallibility  and  su- 
premacy, as  such  certain  and  infallible  remedies  for  heresy  and 
schism.  For  they  must  say,  as  they  do,  that  Christ  has  vested 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  tiie  popes  of  Rome,  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  church  ;  here  then  is  their  infallible  cure  of 
schism :  how  then  come  all  those  schisms  that  are  in  the 
chin-ch  .''  for  there  are  a  good  number  of  them,  notwithstanding 
the  pope's  supremacy,  and  some  more  for  that  reason.  Has  not 
Christ  appointed  an  head  of  iniity.''  Yes;  but  other  bishops 
and  churches  would  not  submit  to  him.  How .''  Not  to 
Christ's  vicar  ?  How  comes  this  to  pass  .''  Why,  tliev  dis- 
pute his  authority.  And  has  not  Christ  plainly  given  him  this 
authority  .'  Yes  ;  but  they  wont  see  it.  But  is  this  inculpable 
ignorance,  or  pride  and  faction  .'  If  the  first,  then  they  must 
grant  there  wants  certain  evidence  for  this  infallible  head,  and 
this  they  must  not  say  ;  if  the  second,  then  the  vices  of  men 
will  make  the  institution  of  a  supreme  head  as  ineffectual  to 
prevent  schisms  as  the  connnands  of  oin-  Saviour  are ;  and  it 
argues  a  giM)d  degree  of  assm-ance  in  the  church  of  Rome  to 
pretend  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  heail  and  judge  of  contro- 
versies, to  prevent  heresies  and  schisms,  when,  though  they 
say  that  t  hrist  has  np]iointed  such  a  head  and  judge,  yet  the 
experience  of  the  work!  for  sixti-en  liundre<l  years  tells  us  that 
there  are  never  the  fewer  heresies  nor  schisms  for  it;  by 
which  it  appears  that  tiiis  is  not  an  infallible  remeily  against 
tlieni.     Well  !   But  it  would  be  so,  if  all  men  would  submit  to 
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llic  auiliority  of  tliis  infallible  judge.  Very  right !  And  so  any 
olIiLT  way  would  tlo  in  which  all  nien  would  jigrec,  for  then  I 
guess  they  would  be  ail  of  a  mind;  but  this  gives  no  advantage 
to  an  infallible  judge  above  any  other  means  of  union,  and 
therefore  the  necessity  of  unity  does  not  prove  the  necessity 
of  an  infallible  judge.  For  if  the  Romanists  l)e  in  the  right, 
that  Christ  did  appoint  such  a  judge,  and  such  a  judge  be  such 
an  infallible  means  of  unity,  we  should  have  had  no  dispute 
about  it  at  this  day;  and  therefore  they  must  be  out  in  one, 
either  Christ  has  appointed  no  such  judge,  or  this  cannot 
prevent  schisms  in  the  church. 

4.  Fourthly,  there  is  an  easy  and  effectual  way  of  curing 
church  divisions  without  a  judge  of  controversies,  nay,  without 
making  all  men  of  a  mind  in  every  thing,  which  must  never  be 
expected  in  this  w'orld  ;  and  that  is,  not  to  make  the  necessary 
terms  of  communion  straiter  and  narrower  than  Christ  has 
made  them  ;  nothing  but  what  is  plainly  revealed  in  scripture, 
and  is  essential  to  Christian  faith  and  worship.  For  such 
matters  most  Christians  agree  in,  and  though  they  may  have 
some  private  opinions  of  their  own,  this  ought  not  to  divide 
communions,  while  they  do  not  impose  them  upon  the  faith  of 
others,  nor  introduce  any  new  and  strange  worsiiip  into  the 
Christian  church. 

As  for  example :  the  church  of  England  believes  and  prac- 
tises whatever  was  thought  necessary  in  the  apostles'  days,  and 
for  some  ages  after  ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  dispute  about 
these  matters  between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome,  so  that  we 
could  to  this  day,  without  a  judge  of  controversies,  maintain 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rtrnie  upon  the  same  terms 
that  the  apostolic  churches  maintained  communion  with  each 
other,  for  we  both  agree  in  all  things  which  are  necessary  and 
essential  to  church  communion.  So  that  the  schism  between 
us  and  the  church  of  Rome  is  not  for  want  of  a  judge  of  con- 
troversies, for  without  owning  such  a  judge  we  agree  in  all 
that  is  necessary,  in  all  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  required  to 
make  us  members  of  the  Christian  church.  But  this  will  not 
satisfy  the  church  of  Home,  which  will  receive  no  other 
churches  into  her  comn)union  without  owning  her  sovereign 
and  supreme  authority,  nor  without  believing  many  doctrines 
manifestly  absurd  in  themselves,  and  never  taught  in  the  best 
s  4 
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and  purest  ages  of  the  church  ;  nor  without  joining  in  such  a 
worship  wliich  they  themselves  dare  not  say  is  necessary,  (for 
they  do  not  pretend  that  for  their  praying  to  saints,  and  wor- 
shipping images,  and  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,)  and 
which  we  think  is  sinful.  If  these  things  were  removed,  we 
could  gladly  communicate  with  them  upon  true  catholic  prin- 
ciples. There  is  no  need  of  a  judge,  but  only  to  determine 
those  controversies  which  she  herself  has  made  in  contradiction 
to  the  primitive  faith  of  Christians ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  but 
commend  her  policy,  that  she  will  allow  nobody  to  be  judge 
of  these  disputes  but  herself.  Would  all  men  submit  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  it  would  certainly  restore  peace  and  unity 
to  the  church,  but  to  the  great  prejudice  of  truth,  and  hazard 
of  men's  souls,  and  we  must  not  purchase  a  mere  external 
unity  at  this  rate.  Those  men  overvalue  unity  who  part  with 
truth  for  it;  for  certainly  the  unity  of  the  church  is  not  more 
considerable  than  the  purity  of  its  faith  and  worship. 

The  Paper. 

"  These  reasons  make  me  think  a  risible  judg-e  ab?olutelv  necessarv." 

Ansicer. 

What  I  have  already  discoursed,  I  hope,  may  occasion  some 
new  and  different  thoughts  of  this  matter;  but  since  certainty 
is  the  great  and  prevailing  argument,  let  us  turn  the  tables, 
and  see  what  certainty  a  Roman  catholic  has.  His  faith  is  re- 
solved into  the  authority  of  a  visible  and  infallible  judge. 
This,  I  confess,  bids  very  fair ;  for  he  that  follows  an  infalli- 
ble guide  cannot  err  ;  but  whoever  considers  this  matter  care- 
fully, will  find  all  this  talk  of  infallibility  dwindle  into 
nothing.     For, 

First,  suppose  there  be  an  infallible  judge;  In-fore  we  can 
with  certainty  and  assuranc-e  rely  on  him,  we  must  certainly 
know  who  he  is  ;  for  it  is  the  same  thing  to  have  no  infallible 
judge,  and  not  to  know  where  to  find  him.  And  this  is  a  dilfi- 
culty  which  those  persons  lillle  consider  who  please  themselves 
so  much  wiih  the  fancy  of  infallibility.     For, 

1.  Papists  themselves  are  not  agreed  about  this  matter. 
Some  will  have  the  pope  to  be  infallible,  as  Peter's  successor, 
and  in  liis  right.    Others,  the  church  assembled  in  a  general 
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cuuncil ;  others,  neither  ])ope  nor  council  distinctly  and  sepa- 
rately considered,  but  a  council  confirmed  by  the  pope; 
others,  none  of  all  this,  but  tradition  is  infallible.  Infallibility 
they  all  agree  to,  but  know  not  where  this  infallibility  is  seated. 
Now  what  shall  a  doiibtinj^  protcstant  do,  who  has  a  mind  to 
be  as  infallible  as  any  of  them,  did  he  know  where  to  find  this 
iufallibilitv  ?  May  he  not  as  easily  choose  his  own  religion, 
and  what  church  he  will  live  in  conununion  with,  as  which  of 
these  infallible  judges  to  follow?  Whichsoever  of  these  he 
rejects,  he  has  a  considerable  party  of  the  church  of  Rome  on 
his  side  ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  he  is  so  far  satisfied  with 
their  reasons  against  each  otiier,  that  he  rejects  them  all ;  and 
he  has  good  reason  for  it  ;  for  if  God  had  intended  to  appoint 
a  judge  to  end  all  disputes,  certainly  he  would  have  done  this 
so  manifestly,  that  there  should  have  been  no  dispute  who  this 
judge  is;  for  niethinks  a  doubtful  and  disputable  judge  is  not 
a  very  proper  person  to  end  all  disputes. 

2.  Nay,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  divines,  it 
is  not  possible  to  prove  citlier  that  there  is  such  a  judge,  or 
who  this  judge  is.  For  if  there  be  such  a  judge,  he  must  be 
appointed  by  Christ,  and  then  we  must  look  for  his  commis- 
sion in  the  gospel ;  and  yet  the  church  of  Rome  will  not  allow 
us  to  know  what  the  gospel  is,  or  what  is  the  sense  and  inter- 
pretation of  it,  but  from  the  infallible  judge.  And  thus  it  is 
impossible  to  find  out  either  the  judge  or  the  scriptures,  be- 
cause we  have  no  place  to  begin  at.  If  we  begin  with  the 
judge,  we  are  a  little  too  hasty,  because  we  have  not  yet  found 
him  ;  and  if  we  begin  with  the  scriptures,  that  is  as  bad,  be- 
cause we  cannot  understand  them  before  we  have  found  the 
judge;  so  that  we  must  take  one  of  them  for  granted  without 
any  proof,  and  by  that  find  out  the  other ;  and  that  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  to  take  them  both  for  granted  ;  which  is 
an  admirable  foundation  for  infallibility,  at  all  adventures  to 
choose  an  infallible  judge,  and  then  to  believe  him  at  all  ad- 
ventures ! 

So  that  though  men,  who  have  always  been  brought  up  in 
the  belief  of  an  infallible  judge,  may  in  time  grow  very  con- 
fident of  it,  and  take  it  for  a  first  principle,  which  needs  no 
proof;  yet  I  wonder  how  any  protcstant,  who  has  been  taught 
otherwise,  and  if  he  acts  wisely  and  like  an  honest  man  cannot 
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believe  it  till  it  is  proved  to  him,  can  ever  entertain  such  a 
thought ;  for  let  his  adversary  be  never  so  subtle,  if  he  resolves 
to  believe  nothing  but  what  he  sees  proved,  he  may  maintain 
his  ground  against  him.  As  to  represent  this  briefly  in  a 
dialogue  between  a  papist  and  a  protestant. 

Papist.  I  pity  your  condition,  sir,  to  see  you  live  at  such 
uncertainties  for  your  religion,  and  obstinately  refuse  to  con- 
sult that  living  oracle  and  infallible  judge  whom  God  hath 
placed  in  his  church,  to  decide  all  controversies  in  faith  and 
worship. 

Protest.  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  charity  ;  and  though  I 
do  not  find  myself  so  uncertain  as  I  perceive  you  think  I  am, 
yet  I  should  be  glad  of  such  an  infallible  guide  as  you  talk  of, 
if  I  knew  where  to  find  him. 

Papist.  He  is  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  for  that 
is  the  church  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  ;  there  is 
St.  Peter's  chair,  whom  Christ  made  the  supreme  governor  of 
his  church,  whom  he  commanded  to  feed  his  lambs  and  his 
sheep;  that  rock  on  whom  Christ  ])romised  to  build  liis 
church,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it ; 
and  therefore  in  connnunion  with  this  church,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  tiie  supreme  pastor  of  it,  you  cannot  err. 

Protest.   But  pray,  how  shall  I  be  sure  of  this  ? 

Papist.  Do  you  ask  that  now,  when  I  have  referred  you  to 
such  plain  texts  of  scripture  for  the  proof  of  it  ? 

Protest.  Will  you  allow  me  then  to  interpret  these  texts 
according  to  my  own  ])rivate  judgment  ?  And  why  then  may 
I  not  use  mv  judgment  in  other  matters?  For  I  think  all  the 
articles  of  my  creed  are  as  plain  in  scripture,  as  that  the 
jx)])e  or  church  of  Rome  is  the  supreme  infallible  judge; 
and  indeed  if  I  must  stand  to  my  own  juilgment  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  can  find  no  such  thing  in  these  texts  you  have  allegi'd. 

Papist.  Your  own  judgment  !  No,  by  no  means,  this  causes 
all  the  heresies  in  the  world,  that  men  will  presume  to  judge 
for  themselves. 

Protest.   What  course  must  I  take  then .'' 

Papist.  You  must  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  church, 
which  cannot  err  ;  and  whatever  heretics  say,  she  will  tell  you 
that  these  texts  prove  the  church's  infallibility. 

Protest.     Hold,  sir,  what  is  it  we  arc  to  prove  ? 
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Papist.     That  tlic  cluirch  is  infallible. 

Protest.    And  this  I  must  prove  from  scripture. 

Papist.    Yes. 

Protest.  Anil  must  not  rely  on  my  own  judgment  neither  for 
the  sense  of  scripture,  but  on  the  interpretation  of  the  church. 

Papist.    Right !   This  is  the  true  catholic  way. 

Protect.  That  is,  I  must  take  the  church's  word  that  she  is 
infallible. 

Papist.    No,  you  must  believe  the  scripture,  which  says  so. 

Protest.  But  I  must  believe  the  scripture,  not  because  I 
understand  this  to  be  the  sense  of  it,  but  because  the  church 
so  expounds  it. 

Papist.    Right  !  for  heretics  expound  it  otherwise. 

Protest.  And  what  is  this  then  but  to  take  the  churcirs  word 
for  her  own  infallibility  ?  What  difference  is  there  between 
taking  the  church's  word  at  the  first  or  second  rebound  .''  To 
believe  it,  liecause  she  says  it  herself;  or  to  believe  it,  because 
she  makes  the  scripture  say  it  ?  And  therefore  if  this  be  all 
you  have  to  say,  I  must  even  keep  where  I  am,  and  rather 
content  myself  without  an  inf;illible  judge,  than  please  myself 
with  a  mere  imagination  of  infallibility,  without  any  founda- 
tion to  rely  on. 

Thirdly,  And  therefore  the  most  learned  advocates  of  the 
church  of  Rome  are  forced  to  grant  that  we  have  no  infallible 
assurance  of  infallibility ;  for  we  cannot  be  infallibly  certain 
which  the  true  church  is.  The  only  way  they  pretend  to  find 
out  the  true  church,  is  by  marks  and  notes  of  a  church,  which 
they  say,  indeed,  have  a  moral  certainty,  though  they  are  not 
infallible :  for,  according  to  their  principles,  they  must  not 
allow  of  any  infallibility  without  the  sentence  and  definition  of 
an  infallible  judge,  for  then  protestants  may  set  up  for  infalli- 
bility witliout  a  judge  of  controversies  ;  and  therefore,  since 
there  can  be  no  infallible  judge  to  determine  who  is  tfie  judge 
of  controversies,  they  must  content  themselves  in  this  matter 
■with  moral  certainty ;  and  this  brings  them  to  an  even  level 
with  poor  fallible  protestants.  They  deal  very  hardly  with 
us,  if  they  will  not  allow  that  we  may  have  at  least  as  much 
certainty  of  the  authority  of  scripture,  and  the  true  sense  and 
interpretation  of  it,  as  they  can  have  of  the  notes  of  the  true 
church,  which  must  be  owned  for  the  infallible  judge;  and  if 
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they  be  modest,  and  understand  the  weakness  of  their  own 
cause,  they  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  us  if  we  will  allow 
them  as  much  ;  and  may  not  we  then  be  as  infallible  as  they  ? 
For  indeed  it  is  impossible  that  any  moral  certainty  should 
grow  up  into  infallibility. 

As  for  instance,  no  man  can  be  more  certain  of  the  decisions 
of  an  infallible  judge,  than  he  is  of  his  infallibility  ;  and  there- 
fore if  he  have  not  an  infallible  certainty  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  judge,  he  cannot  have  an  infallible  certainty  that  he  defines 
infallibly  :  and  thus  the  whole  faith  of  a  papist,  after  all  their 
brags  of  infallibility,  is  resolved  into  moral  certaintv,  just  as 
the  faith  of  a  protestant  is,  only  not  with  so  much  reason. 
Let  us  take  any  one  article  of  our  faith,  wherein  papists  and 
protestants  agree,  and  see  how  much  greater  assurance  papists 
have  of  it  than  protestants;  as  suppose  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
eternal  Son  of  God.  A  protestant  believes  this,  because  he  has 
all  the  evidence  that  we  can  have  for  any  thing  of  that  nature ; 
that  the  scriptures  of  the  \ew  Testament  were  writ  by  in- 
spired men,  and  that  the  words  of  scripture,  in  their  most  plain 
and  obvious  acceptation,  signify  this;  and  therefore  that  this 
is  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  were  infallible 
teachers ;  so  that  the  last  resolution  of  our  faith  is  into  the 
infallibility  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  which  we  have  all  the 
evidence  of  which  sense  and  reason  can  give  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  papist  believes  that  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
because  the  church,  which  is  infallible,  teaches  so ;  and  he 
finds  out  the  true  church  by  some  notes  and  marks  of  a 
church,  which  he  thinks  morally  certain ;  and  when  he  has 
found  the  true  church,  concludes  her  to  be  infallible  without 
more  ado.  Now  if  tlie  infallibility  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
be  as  gwKl  a  reason  of  faith  as  the  infallibility  of  the  church  or 
pope  of  Rome,  and  if  we  have  as  gcx)d  evidence  that  the 
gospel  was  writ  by  inspired  men,  and  that  such  words  are  con- 
taineil  in  the  gospel,  as  prove  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  as 
they  have  of  their  marks  and  notes  whereby  they  find  out  the 
true  church,  then  we  have  to  the  full  as  much  certaintv  and 
infallibility  as  they  have.  They  have  but  a  mural  evidence  at 
best  of  tiie  infallibility  of  their  church,  and  therefore  arc  but 
morally  certain  that  their  chinch  teaches  right  ;  and  therefore 
if  we  have  as  nuich  certainly  as  they  have,  (and  Gwi  forbid  we 
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should  have  no  more,)  our  faith  is  built  upon  as  sure  a  founda- 
tion as  theirs,  witliout  making  a  noise  with  infallibility,  which 
at  last  dwindles  into  some  arbitrary  notes  and  marks  of  a 
church. 

And  vet  fourthly,  not  to  trouble  ourselves  at  present  with  all 
the  notes  and  marks  which  cardinal  Beilarniine  and  others 
give  of  a  true  church,  tiiere  is  one  mark,  without  which  it  is 
im]K)ssible  we  should  be  certain  which  is  the  true  church,  and 
that  is,  that  she  professes  the  true  faith  and  worship  of  Christ. 
For  this  is  essential  to  the  church,  and  there  can  be  no  church 
without  it;  all  other  marks  may  deceive  us;  for  whatever 
other  marks  there  be,  if  there  be  not  the  true  faith  and  wor- 
ship of  Christ,  there  cannot  be  the  true  church  ;  and  there- 
fore when  the  state  of  the  church,  as  it  is  at  this  day,  is 
broken  and  divided  into  different  and  opposite  conmiunions, 
wlioever  will  find  out  the  true  church  must  examine  her  doc- 
trine and  worship.  Beilarniine  himself  makes  the  holiness  of 
doctrine  one  essential  mark  of  the  true  church,  and  yet  truth 
is  antecedent  to  holiness,  and  equally  essential.  Now  this  is 
such  a  mark  of  an  infallible  church,  as  makes  her  infallibility 
useless,  when  we  have  found  her.  For  we  must  understand 
the  true  religion  before  we  can  know  the  true  church,  and  can 
be  no  more  certain  which  is  the  true  church,  than  we  are  which 
is  the  true  religion  ;  and  therefore  cannot  resolve  our  faith  into 
the  authority  of  the  church,  because  we  can  know  the  true 
church  only  by  the  true  faith,  and  therefore  must  have  some 
other  means  of  finding  out  the  true  faith  antecedent  to  the 
church's  authority  ;  for  that  which  is  a  mark  to  know  some- 
thing else  by  must  be  first  known  itself.  So  that  whereas  the 
churcirs  authority  is  thought  so  compendious  a  way  to  make 
men  infallibly  certain  of  their  religion,  and  to  deliver  them 
from  those  uncertain  tlisputes  that  are  in  the  world,  we  cannot 
be  certain  which  the  true  church  is,  on  whose  authority  we 
must  rely,  till  we  have  examined  tiiat  diversity  of  opinions 
which  divide  the  Christian  church,  and  have  satisfied  ourselves 
on  which  side  the  truth  lies ;  and  when  we  have  done  this,  it  is 
too  late  to  appeal  to  a  judge,  unless  we  will  undo  all  we  had 
done  before,  and  then  we  shall  be  to  seek  again  which  is  the 
true  church.  And  what  advantage  then  has  the  papist  above 
the  protestant  in   the  point  of  certainty,  when  they  cannot 
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know  whicli  is  tliat  cliurch  which  they  may  safely  trust,  with- 
out examining  the  truth  of  her  rehgion,  and  juilging  for 
tlieniselvcs,  just  as  we  do?  We  are  concerned  indeed  to  ivnow 
which  is  the  true  catholic  church,  not  that  we  must  receive  our 
faith  upon  her  authority,  (for  in  order  of  nature  we  must 
know  the  true  faith  before  we  can  know  the  true  church,)  but 
because  we  are  bound  to  live  in  communion  with  the  true 
catholic  church  of  Christ. 

Fifthly,  And  vet  if  they  could  find  the  church  without  all 
this  trouble,  and  protestant  luicertaintv,  wherever  they  place 
their  infallibility,  whether  in  the  pope  or  council,  according  to 
their  own  principles,  they  cannot  liave  so  much  as  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  it.  As  for  the  pope,  though  for  argument's  sake  we 
should  grant  a  true  pope  to  be  infallible,  yet  it  is  impossible 
that  any  man  can  be  certain  that  there  is  a  true  pope.  For 
the  church  of  Rome  teaches,  that  the  intention  of  the  priest  is 
necessary  to  the  sacrament;  that  though  he  perform  all  the 
external  part  of  it,  yet  if  he  do  not  intend  to  apply  the  sacra- 
ment to  such  persons,  it  is  not  applied.  Now  according  to 
these  principles,  who  can  tell  whether  this  present  pope  were 
ever  baptized,  or  ordained  priest  or  bishop  ;  for  if  the  priests 
or  bishops  that  did  tiiis,  did  not  intend  to  do  it,  he  is  m)  far 
from  being  a  true  pope,  that  he  is  no  Christian.  Nay,  if  the 
priests  and  bishops  which  baptized  and  ordained  him,  did 
intend  to  apply  the  sacraments  to  him,  yet  if  those  who  bap- 
tized and  ordained  them  did  not  intend  to  do  it,  then  they 
were  no  Christians  nor  bishops  themselves,  and  therefore  could 
not  confer  orders  on  him,  and  sti  upwards  still ;  which  reduces 
the  matter  to  the  greatest  uncertainty  in  the  world  ;  for  iiow 
is  it  possible  to  know  any  man's  private  intention,  when  neither 
words  nor  actions  shall  be  allowed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  it.^ 
And  besitles  this,  if  a  pope  be  simoniacally  promoted,  or  or- 
dained by  a  sinioniacal  jwpe,  here  is  an  invaliility  in  his  orders, 
and  then  what  becomes  of  his  infallibility  ?  Nay,  what  shall 
we  say  of  that  long  papal  schism,  when  there  were  tliree  pojws 
together,  John  XXIII,  Gregory  XII,  and  Benedict  XIII, 
wlio  were  all  depo.sed  by  the  council  of  Constance,  and 
Martin  V.  chose.''  Was  there  never  a  true  pojx-  among  all 
the  three.'  If  there  were,  what  authority  tlicn  had  tlie  council 
to  dej>ose  them  all,  and  ciioosc  a  fourth  ?    And  who  knows  to 
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this  day  from  whence  the  succeeding  popes  have  derived  their 
succession  ?  which  may  very  miicli  call  the  popidom  and 
infallibility  into  question.  And  then  as  for  councils,  which 
consist  of  bishops,  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  about  them, 
whether  they  be  true  bishops  or  not,  as  there  is  about  the 
pope ;  and  besides  this,  there  are  so  many  disputes  what 
makes  a  general  council  when  it  is  regularly  called,  and  when 
they  act  conciliaritcr,  in  such  a  manner  as  a  council  ought  to 
act,  to  procure  the  infallible  directions  of  the  Spirit,  and  to 
give  authority  to  their  decrees,  that  if  women  and  busy  people 
cannot  understand  the  scriptures,  and  tlie  reasons  of  their 
faith,  I  am  sure  they  are  much  less  able  to  understand  what 
councils  they  may  safely  rely  on. 

But  suppose  we  did  know  who  this  infallible  judge  is, 
whether  pope  or  council,  and  this  judge  should  give  us  an  in- 
fallible interpretation  of  scripture,  and  an  infallible  decision  of 
all  controversies  in  religion,  which  the  church  of  Rome  never 
could  be  persuaded  to  do  yet,  and  I  believe  never  will,  witness 
those  many  fierce  disputes  which  are  among  men  of  their  own 
communion  ;  and  I  think  no  man  is  ever  the  more  infallible 
for  a  judge,  who  will  not  exercise  his  infallibility;  yet  if  this 
judge  should  infallibly  determine  all  the  controversies  in  re- 
ligion, we  must  either  hear  it  from  his  own  mouth,  or  receive 
it  in  writing,  or  take  it  upon  the  report  of  others.  As  for 
the  first  of  these,  there  is  not  one  in  the  world  at  this  day  that 
was  present  at  the  debates  of  any  general  council,  or  heard 
them  pronoimce  their  decrees  and  definitions,  and  I  believe 
as  few  ever  heard  the  pope  determine  any  question  ex  cathedra, 
which  what  it  means,  either  they  do  not  well  understand,  or 
have  no  mind  to  tell  us.  As  for  writing;  when  we  see  the  de- 
crees of  a  council  written,  we  can  have  only  a  moral  assurance 
that  these  are  the  decrees  of  the  council ;  and  when  we  have 
them,  it  may  be  they  are  much  more  obscure,  and  subject  to 
as  many  different  interpretations  as  the  scriptures  are ;  that  we 
can  have  no  better  assurance  what  the  sense  of  the  council, 
than  what  the  sense  of  the  scripture  is  ;  as  experience  tells  us  it 
is  in  the  council  of  Trent,  which  the  Roman  doctors  differ  as 
much  about  as  protcstants  do  about  the  sense  of  scripture ; 
and  though  the  pope  of  Rome  be  made  the  judge  of  the  sense 
of  councils,  yet  if  he  will  not  determine  it,  what  are  we  the 
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better  ?  If  one  pope  approves  cardinal  Bellarniinc's  exposition 
of  the  council,  and  another  M.  de  Meaux,  though  directly  op- 
posite to  each  other,  as  we  see  at  this  day,  iiow  shall  we  ever 
come  to  an  infallible  certainty  what  the  council  has  de- 
termined ?  Has  not  a  protestant,  who  studies  the  scripture, 
and  uses  the  best  reason  and  judgment  he  has  to  understand 
it,  as  much  certainty  and  infailibilitv  as  this  comes  to?  And 
yet  how  few  are  there  that  have  time  or  learning  to  read  the 
councils,  which  is  a  little  more  difficult  than  to  read  the  scrip- 
tures in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  all  these  men  must  trust 
entirely  to  the  honesty  of  their  priest,  who,  if  he  be  honest, 
may  be  very  ignorant,  and  yet  the  last  resolution  of  the 
people's  infallibility  is  into  the  honesty  and  skill  of  their  priests; 
for  how  infallible  soever  the  pope  or  council  be,  they  know  no 
more  of  the  matter  than  what  tiieir  priests  tell  thorn,  wiiich  is 
such  an  infallibility  as  the  meanest  protestant  has  no  reason  to 
envy. 

This,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  shew  how  vain  all  this  talk  of 
infallibility  is  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  though  protestants  own 
themselves  to  be  fallible  creatures,  yet  they  were  too  wise  to 
change  their  moral  certainty  for  the  popish  infallibility.  Had 
the  church  of  Rome  as  good  evidence  for  their  faith  as  the 
church  of  England,  it  might  admit  of  a  dispute  whether  they 
should  reject  both,  or  cast  lots  which  to  choose;  but  thanks  lie 
to  God,  there  is  no  comparison  between  them,  and  while  we 
feel  ourselves  certain,  let  who  will  boast  of  being  infallible. 


A    DISCOURSE 


TRADITION 


WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  IT,  AND  WHAT  TRADITION  IS  TO  BE  RE- 
CEFVED,  AND  WHAT  TRADITION  IS  TO  BE  REJECTED. 


An  obligation  being  laid  upon  us  at  our  baptism,  to  believe 
and  to  do  the  whole  will  of  God,  revealed  unto  us  by  Christ 
Jesus;  it  concerns  every  one  that  would  be  saved,  to  inquire 
where  that  whole,  entire  will  of  God  is  tg  be  found  ?  where  he 
may  so  certainly  meet  with  it,  and  be  so  informed  about  it, 
that  he  may  rest  satisfied  he  hath  it  all  ? 

And  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  this  matter,  had  not  the 
worldly  interests  of  some  men  raised  controversies  about  it,  and 
made  that  intricate  and  perplexed,  whicli  in  itself  is  easy  and 
plain.  For  the  rehearsal  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  at  baptism, 
and  of  that  alone,  as  a  siminiary  of  that  faith  who.se  sincere 
profession  entitles  us  to  the  grace  there  conferred,  warrants  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  in  its  sixth  article,  that  the 
"  holy  scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ; 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be 
believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  neces- 
sary to  salvation." 

But  this  strikes  oft"  so  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  present 
Roman  church,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  scripture,  nor 
have  any  countenance  there,  that  they  are  forced  to  say,  the 
Jiiith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  (mentioned  by  St.  Jude)  is 
not  entirely  delivered  in  the  scripture  ;  but  we  must  seek  for 
the  rest  in  the  traditions  of  the  church.     Whicli  traditions,  say 
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they,  are  to  be  received  as  a  part  of  the  rule  of  faith,  with  the 
same  religious  reverence  that  we  do  the  holy  scripture. 

Now,  though  this  is  not  really  the  hottom  of  their  hearts,  (as 
will  a])pear  before  I  have  done,)  but  thev  finally  rest  for  their 
satisfaction  in  matters  of  faith  somewhere  else ;  yet  this  being 
))lausibly  pretended  by  them,  in  their  own  justification,  that 
they  follow  tradition,  and  in  their  accusations  of  us,  that  we 
forsake  tradition  ;  I  shall  briefly  let  all  our  people  see,  who  are 
not  willing  to  be  deceived,  what  they  are  to  judge  and  say  in  this 
business  of  tradition  :  about  which  a  great  noise  is  made,  as 
if  we  durst  not  stand  to  it,  and  as  if  they  of  the  Roman  church 
steadfastly  kept  it  without  any  variation ;  neither  of  wiiich  is 
true,  as  I  shall  plainly  shew  in  this  short  discourse, — 

The  meaning  of' the  xcord. 

Which  for  clearness'  sake  shall  begin  with  the  meaning  of 
the  word  tradition :  which  in  English  is  no  more  than  deliver- 
ing unto  another ;  and  bv  a  figure  signifies  the  matter  ichich 
is  delivered  ;  and  among  Christians,  t/ie  doetrine  of  our  reli- 
gion delivered  to  us.  And  there  being  two  ways  of  delivering 
doctrines  to  us,  either  by  writing  or  by  word  of  moutli,  it  sig- 
nifies either  of  them  indifferently  ;  the  scriptures,  as  you  shall 
see  presently,  being  traditions.  But  custom  hath  determined 
tliis  word  to  the  last  of  these  ways,  and  distinguished  tradition 
from  .scriptures  or  writings ;  at  least  from  the  holy  writings ; 
and  made  it  signify  that  which  is  not  delivered  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  or  writings.  For  though  the  scripture  be  tradition 
also,  and  the  very  first  trailition,  and  the  fountain  of  all  true 
and  legitimate  antiquity  ;  yet  in  common  language,  traditions 
now  are  such  ancient  doctrines  as  are  conveyed  to  us  some 
other  way  ;  whether  by  word  of  mouth,  as  some  will  liave  it, 
from  one  generation  to  another ;  or  bv  human  writings,  which 
are  not  of  the  same  authority  with  the  holy  scriptures. 

Hoic  to  Judge  of  them. 

Now  there  is  no  better  way  to  judge  aright  of  such   tradi- 
tions, than  by  considering  these  four  things: 
First,  the  authors  of  tiiem,  whence  they  conic. 
Sixondly,  the  matter  of  them. 
'I'hirdly,  tiieir  autiioriiy. 
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Foiirtlilv:  The  means  by  which  wc  come  to  know  they  de- 
rive themselves  from  such  authors  as  they  pretend  unto ; 
and  consequently  have  any  authority  to  demand  admission  into 
our  belief. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these,  every  body  knows  and  confesses 
that  all  traditions  suppose  some  author,  from  whom  they 
originally  come,  and  who  is  the  deliverer  of  those  doctrines  to 
Christian  people;  who  being  told  by  the  present  church,  or 
any  person  in  it,  that  such  and  such  doctrines  are  to  be 
received,  though  not  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures,  because 
they  are  traditions,  ought  in  conscience  to  inquire  from  whom 
those  traditions  come,  or  who  first  delivered  them  :  by  which 
means  they  will  be  able  to  judge  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
them,  when  it  is  once  cleared  to  them  from  what  authors  they 
really  come.  Now  whatsoever  is  delivered  to  us  in  Christ- 
ianity comes  either  from  Christ,  or  from  his  apostles,  or  from 
the  church,  (either  in  general  or  in  part,)  or  from  private 
doctors  in  the  cliurch.  There  is  nothing  now  called  a  tradition 
in  the  Cliristian  world  but  proceeds  from  one  or  from  all  of 
these  four  originals. 

2.  And  the  matter  which  they  deliver  to  us,  (which  is  next 
to  be  considered,)  is  either  concerning  that  faith  and  godly  life 
which  is  necessary  to  salvation  ;  or  concerning  opinions,  riles, 
ceremonies,  customs,  and  things  belonging  to  order.  Both 
which,  as  I  said,  may  be  conveyed  cither  by  writing  or  with- 
out writing;  by  the  Divine  writings,  or  by  human  writings: 
though  these  two  ways  are  not  alike  certain. 

3.  Now  it  is  evident  to  every  understanding,  that  things  of 
both  sorts,  which  are  delivered  to  us,  have  their  authority  from 
the  credit  of  the  author  from  whence  they  first  come.  If  that 
be  Divine,  their  authority  is  Divine ;  if  it  be  only  human, 
their  authority  can  be  no  more.  And  among  human  authors 
if  their  credit  be  great,  the  authority  of  what  they  deliver  is 
great ;  if  it  be  little,  its  authority  is  little ;  and  accordingly 
must  be  accepted  with  greater  or  lesser  reverence. 

Upon  which  score,  whatsoever  can  be  made  to  appear  to 
come  from  Christ,  it  hath  the  highest  authority,  and  ought  to 
be  received  with  absolute  submission  to  it,  because  he  is  the 
Son  of  God.  And  likewise,  whatsoever  appears  to  have  been 
delivered  by  the  apostles  in  his  name  hath  the  same  authority ; 
t2 
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they  being  his  ministers,  sent  by  him,  as  he  was  by  God  the 
Father,  and  endued  witli  a  Divine  power,  which  attested  unto 
them.  In  like  manner,  whatsoever  is  delivered  by  the  church 
hatli  the  same  authority  which  the  ciuirch  hath  :  which  though 
it  be  not  equal  to  the  foregoing,  (the  church  liaving  no  such 
Divine  power  nor  infallible  judgment  as  the  apostles  had,)  yet 
is  of  such  weight  and  moment,  that  it  ought  to  be  reverenced 
next  to  theirs.  I  mean  the  sense  of  the  whole  church,  which 
must  be  acknowledged  also  to  be  of  greater  or  lesser  authority, 
as  it  was  nearer  or  further  oft"  from  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
What  was  delivered  by  their  immediate  followers  ought 
to  weigh  so  much  with  us,  as  to  have  the  greatest  human 
authority  ;  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  little  less  than  Divine. 
The  universal  consent  of  the  next  generation  is  an  authority 
approaching  as  near  to  the  former  as  the  ages  do  one  to  an- 
other. But  what  is  delivered  in  latter  times  hath  less  human 
authority,  though  pretending  to  come,  but  without  proof,  from 
more  early  days  ;  and  hath  no  authority  at  all,  if  it  contradict 
the  sense  of  the  chiu'ch,  when  it  was  capable  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  mind  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles. 

As  for  particular  churches,  their  authority  ought  to  be 
reverenced  by  every  member  of  them,  when  they  profess  to 
deliver  sincerely  the  sense  of  the  church  universal ;  and  when 
they  determine,  as  they  have  power  to  do,  controversies  of 
faith,  or  decree  rites  and  ceremonies  (not  contrary  to  God's 
word)  in  which  every  one  ought  to  acquiesce. 

But  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  that  which  comes  from  any 
private  doctor  in  the  church,  modern  or  ancient,  which  can 
have  no  greater  authority  than  he  himself  was  of;  but  is  more 
or  less  credible,  according  as  he  was  more  or  less  diligent, 
knowing,  and  strictly  religious. 

4.  But  to  all  this  it  is  necessiu-y  that  it  do  sufficiently  a|i- 
pcar,  that  such  doctrines  do  really  come  from  those  authors 
whose  traditions  they  pretend  to  be.  This  is  the  great  and  the 
only  thing  about  which  there  is  any  question  among  sober  and 
judicious  persons:  how  to 'be  sufficiently  assured  that  any 
thing  which  is  not  delivered  unto  us  in  the  scriptures  doth 
certainly  come  ;  for  instance,  from  Christ  or  his  holy  ajioslles. 
For  in  this  all  Christians  are  agreed,  that  whatsoever  was  de- 
livered  by  Christ  from  (iod  the  Father,  or  by  the  apostles 
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from  Christ,  is  to  be  embraced  and  firnilv  retained,  whether  it 
be  written  or  not  written  ;  that  makes  no  difference  at  all,  if 
we  can  be  certain  it  came  from  liim  or  them.  For  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  holy  scripture  hath  not  its  authority  because  it 
is  written,  but  because  it  came  from  God.  If  Christ  said  a 
thing,  it  is  enough,  we  ought  to  submit  unto  it ;  but  we  must 
first  know  that  he  said  it ;  and  let  the  means  of  knowing  it  be 
what  they  will,  if  we  can  certainly  know  he  said  it,  we 
yield  to  it. 

But  liow  we  can  be  certain  (at  this  distance  of  time  from 
his  being  in  the  world)  that  any  thing,  now  pretending  to  it, 
was  said  by  Christ,  which  is  not  recorded  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, there  is  the  business.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance, that  it  cannot  be  expected  any  man  should  be 
satisfied  without  very  good  evidence  of  it ;  but  he  may  very 
reasonably  question,  whether  many  things  be  not  falsely 
ascribed  unto  him,  and  unto  his  apostles,  which  never  came 
from  them.  Nay,  whether  those  things  which  are  affirmed  to 
\ie  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  church,  and  of  the  whole 
church,  be  not  of  some  later  original  ;  and  of  some  particular 
church,  or  private  doctors  in  the  church  ;  unto  whose  authority 
that  reverence  is  not  due,  which  ought  to  be  paid,  and  which 
we  willingly  give,  unto  the  former. 

Now  according  to  this  state  of  the  matter,  any  good  Christ- 
ian among  us  (who  is  desirous  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  pre- 
serve himself  from  error)  may  easily  discern  what  traditions 
ought  to  be  received  and  held  fast,  and  what  we  are  not 
bound  unto  without  any  alteration  ;  and  what  are  not  to  be 
received  at  all,  but  to  be  rejected  ;  and  how  far  those  things  are 
from  being  credible,  which  the  Roman  church  now  would 
obtrude  upon  us,  under  the  name  of  apostolical,  or  ancient  tra- 
ditions; without  any  authority  from  the  holy  scriptures,  or  (in 
truth)  any  authority  but  their  own,  and  some  private  doctors, 
whose  opinions  cannot  challenge  an  absolute  submission  to 
them. 

But  to  give  every  one  that  would  he  rightly  informed 
fuller  satisfaction  in  this  business,  I  shall  not  content  myself 
with  this  general  iliscourse,  but  shall  particularly  and  distinctly 
shew  what  traililions  we  own  and  heartily  receive  ;  and  then, 
what  traditions  we  cannot  own,  but  with  good  reason  rcfu.se. 
t3 
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These  shall  he  the  two  parts  of  this  short  treatise ;  wherein  I 
shall  endeavour  that  our  people  may  l)e  instructed  not  merely 
to  reject  errors,  but  also  to  affirm  the  truth. 


PART  I. 

What  traditions  tee  receive. 

I.  And  in  the  first  place  we  acknowledge,  that  what  is  now 
holy  scripture  was  once  only  tradition,  properly  so  called  ; 
that  is,  doctrine  by  word  of  mouth.  In  this  we  all  agree,  I 
say,  that  the  whole  gospel  or  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  is  now 
upon  record  in  those  books  we  call  the  scriptures,  was  once 
unwritten,  when  it  was  first  preached  by  our  blessed  Saviour 
and  his  apostles. 

Which  nnist  be  noted,  to  remove  that  small  objection  with 
which  they  of  the  Roman  church  are  wont  to  trouble  some 
jieojile's  minds,  merely  from  the  name  of  traditions;  which 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistles,  requires  those  to  whom  he  writes 
carefully  to  observe:  particularly  in  that  famous  place, 
2  Thess.  ii.  15,  where  wc  find  this  exhortation.  Therefore, 
brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  rchich  ye  have 
been  taught,  xchether  by  icord,  or  our  epistle. 

Behold,  say  they,  here  are  things  not  written,  but  delivered 
by  word  of  month,  which  the  Thcssalonians  are  commanded 
to  hold.  V'ery  true,  (should  the  people  of  our  church  say  to 
those  that  insist  upon  this,)  but,  behold  also,  we  beseecii  you, 
what  the  traditions  are  of  which  the  apostle  here  writes  ;  and 
mark  also  when  it  was  that  they  were  partly  unwritten. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  manifest  that  he  means  by  tradi- 
tions the  doctrines  which  we  now  read  in  the  holy  scriptures. 
For  the  very  first  word,  there/lire,  is  an  indication  that  this 
verse  is  an  inference  from  wliat  he  had  said  in  the  foregoing. 
Now  the  things  he  before  treated  of  are  the  grand  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  or  the  way  of  sjilvation  reveale<l  unto  us  by  Christ 
Jesus,  from  God  the  Father,  who  hath  from  the  beginning 
(saith  lie,  ver.  1!3,  li.)  eho.ien  yon  to  salvation  through 
sanrtifiration  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth:  Khereuiito 
he  hath  ealled  you,  &c.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  gospel,  and 
whatsoever  he  hath  delivered  unto  them  about  these  matters, 
of  their  sanctification,  or  of  llieir  faith,  or  of  tlieir  salvation,  by 
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cbtoining  the  glory  of  our  iMrd  Jesus  Christ,  (to  whicli  tl't'V 
were  chosen  and  called  tlir()U<Th  their  sanctification  and  faith,) 
this  he  exhorts  them  to  hold  fast  ;  whether  it  was  contained  in 
this  Epistle,  or  in  his  former  preachinjj;  for  he  had  not  occa- 
sion now  to  write  all  that  he  had  formerly  delivered  hy  word 
of  mouth. 

Which  afterward  was  put  into  writing  :  for  mark  (which  is 
the  second  thing)  the  time  when  some  things  remained  un- 
written ;  which  was,  when  this  Epistle  was  sent  to  the  Thessa- 
ionians.  Then  some  things  concerning  their  salvation  were 
not  contained  in  this  letter;  but,  as  yet,  delivered  only  by 
word  of  mouth  unto  this  church.  I  say,  to  this  church;  for  it 
doth  not  follow  that  all  churches  whatsoever  were  at  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  this  Epistle  without  the  doctrine  of  the 
gosj)el  conipletely  written,  because  among  the  Thessalonians 
some  traditions  or  doctrines  were  as  yet  unwritten.  Which  can 
in  reason  he  extended  no  further  than  to  themselves,  and  to 
this  Epistle  ;  which  did  not  contain  all  the  evangelical  doctrine, 
though  other  writings,  which  it  is  possible  were  then  extant  in 
some  other  churches,  did. 

And,  I  say,  as  yet  unwritten  in  that  chiuxli  ;  because  the 
Thessalonians,  no  doubt,  had  afterward  more  communicated  to 
them  in  writing  besides  this  Epistle,  or  the  former  either,  viz. 
all  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  apo- 
stolical epistles,  which  we  now  enjoy.  Which  writings,  we 
may  be  confident,  contain  the  traditions  which  the  apostle 
had  delivered  to  the  Thessalonians  by  word ;  concerning  the 
incarnation,  birth,  life,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ;  and  concerning  the  coming 
of  the  Holy  (ihost,  and  the  mission  of  the  apostles;  and  all 
the  rest  which  is  there  recorded  for  our  everlasting  in- 
struction. 

And  therefore  it  is  in  vain  to  argue  from  this  place,  that 
there  are  still,  at  this  day,  some  unwritten  traditions  which  we 
are  to  follow;  unless  the  apostle  had  said,  Hold  the  traditions 
which  ye  have  been  taught  by  word,  which  shall  never  be 
written.  And  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  inijuire  after  any  such 
traditions,  or  to  rely  upon  them  when  they  are  offered  unto 
us;  unless  we  were  sure  that  there  was  something  necessary 
to  our  salvation  delivered  in  their  sermons  which  was  never 
T  4 
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to  be  delivered  in  writing ;  and  unless  we  knew  where  to 
find  it,  as  certainly  as  we  do  that  which  they  have  committed 
to  writing. 

And  it  is  to  no  more  purpose  to  shew  us  the  word  tradition, 
in  other  places  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  particularly  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  same  Epistle,  ver.  6,  where  by  tradition  St. 
Chrysostom  understands  the  apostle's  example,  wliich  he  had 
given  them ;  and  so  it  follows,  ver.  7,  _for  yourselves  know 
hoic  you  ought  to  Jblloiv  us.  Sec. ;  or  it  may  refer  to  tlie  com- 
mandment he  had  given  them  in  his  former  Epistle,  iv.  11. 
(which  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  compare  with  this,)  but 
cannot  with  any  colour  be  expounded  to  signify  any  doctnne 
of  faith  about  which  the  Roman  church  now  contends  with  us. 
For  it  is  plain,  it  hath  respect  to  their  good  manners  and 
orderly  living ;  for  the  information  of  which  we  need  go  no 
whither  but  to  the  holy  scriptures,  wherein  we  are  taught 
fully  enougli  how  we  ought  to  walk  and  please  God  in  all 
things. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  that  place,  1  Cor.  xi.  2,  Nok  I 
praise  you,  brethren,  that  you  remember  me  in  all  things, 
and  keep  the  traditions,  (or  ordinances,  as  we  render  it,  or  pre- 
cepts, as  the  vulgar  Latin  itself  hath  it,)  as  I  delivered  them 
to  you.  For  we  are  so  observant  of  what  he  hath  delivered, 
that  we  are  confident  if  St.  Paul  were  now  alive,  and  in  this 
church,  he  would  praise  us  (as  lie  doth  the  Corintinans)  for 
keeping  the  traditions  as  he  delivered  them  ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, reprove  and  condemn  the  Ronian  church  for  not  keeping 
them,  as  thcv  were  first  delivered.  And  we  have  good  ground 
for  this  confidence,  there  being  an  instance  m  that  very  chapter 
which  demonstrates  our  fidelity  in  preserving  the  very  first 
tratlilions,  and  their  unfaithfulness  in  letting  them  go.  For  he 
tells  us,  ver.  23,  that  he  had  dtlivered  to  them  lehnt  he  had  re- 
ceivcd  (>/' the  Lord;  and  that  which  lie  received  and  delivered 
was  about  the  wh»)le  comnnniion  (as  you  may  read  there  and 
in  the  following  verses.  Hi,  25.)  in  both  kinds ;  the  cup  as  well 
as  the  bread.  Tiuis,  he  sailli,  tlie  Lord  appointed  it,  and 
thus  he  delivered  it ;  and  this  tradition  we  keep  entire,  as  he 
received  it  of  the  Lord,  ami  delivered  it  to  his  cinirch  in  tiiis 
Epistle,  which  is  a  part  of  the  holy  scripture;  whereas  they 
do  not  keep  it,  but  have  broken  this  Divine  tradition,  and 
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give  the  coninuinion  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  otherwise  tlian 
St.  Paul  delivered,  keepinji;  the  cup  from  tlie  people. 

By  which,  I  desire  all  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity, 
to  judge  which  church  keeps  closest  to  the  apostolical  tradi- 
tion, (for  so  St.  Paul  calls  this  doctrine  of  the  comimmion  in 
lx)th  kinds;  that  which  he  delivered,  or  left  as  a  tradition  with 
them,)  thev  that  stick  to  what  is  unquestionably  the  apostolical 
doctrine,  or  they  that  leave  it,  to  follow  those  doctrines  (or  pre- 
sumptions rather)  which  at  the  best  are  very  dubious  and 
uncertain. 

And  further,  I  desire  all  that  read  this  paper  to  consider, 
whether  it  be  reasonaiile  to  think  that  those  rites,  which  have 
no  authority  in  the  holy  scripture,  (but  were  instituted,  per- 
haps, by  the  apostles,)  have  been  kept  pure  and  uiicorrupted, 
according  to  their  first  intention  ;  when  those  sacred  rites  (for 
instance,  the  holy  eucharist)  are  not  preserved  entire,  which 
are  manifestly  ordained  in  the  holy  writings. 

And  so  much  may  serve  for  the  first  thing;  for  it  would  be 
too  long  to  explain  all  the  rest  of  the  places  of  holy  scripture, 
which  they  are  wont  to  allege  (though  the  word  t7-aditioii  be 
not  mentioned  in  them)  to  give  a  colour  to  their  present  pre- 
tences; how  pertinently,  may  be  judged  by  these  places  now 
considered. 

II.  Secondly  then,  that  word  of  God  which  was  once  un- 
written, being  now  written  ;  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
much  indebted  to  the  church  of  God  in  all  foregoing  ages, 
which  hath  preserved  the  scriptures  and  delivered  them  down 
to  us,  as  his  word  ;  which  we  ought  to  do  unto  those  that 
shall  succeed  us,  as  our  church  teacheth  us  in  its  twentieth 
article;  where  the  church  is  affirmed  to  be  "a  witness  and  a 
keeper  of  holy  writ." 

This  tradition  we  own ;  it  being  universal,  continued,  unin- 
terrui)ted,  and  undenied.  Though,  in  truth,  this  is  tradition 
in  another  sense  of  the  word;  not  signifying  the  doctrine 
delivered  unto  us,  but  the  manner  and  means  of  its  delivery. 

And  therefore  if  any  member  of  our  church  be  pressed  by 
those  of  the  Romish  persuasion  with  this  argument  for  their 
present  traditions,  that  scripture  itself  is  come  to  us  by  tradi- 
tion, let  them  answer  thus:  Very  right,  it  is  so,  and  we  thank 
God  for  it ;  therefore  let  this  be  no  part  of  our  dispute ;   it 
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beinfj  a  thing  presupposed  in  all  discourses  about  religion,  a 
thing  agreed  among  all  Christian  jjcople,  that  we  read  the  word 
of  God  when  we  read  the  holy  scriptures.  Which  being  de- 
livered to  us,  and  accepted  by  us  as  his  word,  we  see  no  neces- 
sity of  anv  other  tradition  or  doctrine  which  is  not  to  be  found 
there,  or  cannot  be  proved  from  thence ;  for  they  tell  us,  they 
are  able  to  make  even  the  man  of  God  wise  unto  salvation. 

And  if  they  press  you  again,  and  sav,  how  do  vou  know 
that  some  books  are  canonical  and  others  not .''  is  it  not  bv  a 
constant  tradition  .'  Answer  them  again  in  this  manner;  Yes, 
this  is  true  also,  and  would  to  God  vou  would  stand  to  this 
universal  tradition,  and  receive  no  other  books  but  what  have 
been  so  delivered.  But  know  withal,  that  this  universal  tra- 
dition of  the  books  of  scripture  (unto  which  you  have  added 
several  apocryphal  writings,  which  have  not  been  constantly 
delivered,  as  those  we  receive)  is  no  part  of  the  tradition  or 
doctrine  delivered ;  that  is,  no  doctrine  distinct  from  the 
scriptures,  but  only  the  instrument  or  means  of  conveying  that 
doctrine  unto  us. 

In  short,  it  is  the  fidelity  of  the  church  with  whom  the 
canon  of  scripture  was  deposed;  but  is  no  more  a  doctrine,  not 
written  in  the  scripture,  than  the  tradition  or  deliverv  of  the 
code,  or  book  of  the  civil  law,  is  any  opinion  or  law  not  written 
in  that  code. 

And  we  are  more  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  the  church 
herein,  than  the  civilians  can  be  assured  of  the  faithfulness  of 
their  predecessors  in  preserving  and  delivering  the  books  of 
their  law  to  them  ;  because  these  holy  books  were  alwavs  kept 
with  a  greater  care  than  any  other  Ixxiks  whatsoever;  and  in 
the  acceptance  of  them  also  we  find  there  was  great  caution 
used,  that  they  might  not  be  deceive*!  ;  all  Christians  looking 
upon  them  to  be  of  such  importance,  that  all  religion,  thev 
thought,  was  concerned  in  them. 

0(  which  this  is  an  argument,  that  thev  who  sought  to 
tlestroy  the  Christian  religion  in  the  primitive  times,  sought 
nothing  more  than  to  destroy  the  Bible;  which  thev  were 
wont  to  demand  of  those  who  were  suspt>cted  to  he  Christians, 
to  Ik"  delivertxl  up  to  them,  that  they  might  burn  it.  And  ac- 
cording as  men  behaved  themselves  in  this  trial,  so  thev  were 
reputed  to  be  Chri^tians  or  not  Christians.    And  the  tradilors, 
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as  ihey  were  called,  that  is,  they  who  delivered  the  holy  scrip- 
tures into  tiie  hands  of  the  pagans,  were  looked  upon  by 
Christians  as  men  that  were  content  to  part  with  their  religion. 
For  which  there  could  be  no  reason,  but  that  they  tiiought 
Christian  religion  to  be  therein  contained,  and  to  be  betrayed 
by  those  who  delivered  theni  to  be  burnt. 

By  which  I  have  proved  more  than  I  intended  in  this  part 
of  my  discourse — that  in  the  holy  scriptures  the  whole  will  of 
God,  concerning  our  salvation,  is  contained.  Which  is  the 
true  question  between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome  ;  not 
whether  the  scriptures  be  delivered  to  us  as  the  word  of  God 
or  no,  (in  this  our  people  ought  to  tell  them  we  are  all  agreed,) 
but  whether  they  have  been  delivered  as  the  whole  will  of 
God.  And  from  that  argument  now  mentioned,  and  many 
more,  we  conclude,  that  universal  tradition  having  directed  us 
unto  these  books  and  no  other,  they  direct  us  sufficiently, 
without  any  other  doctrines,  unto  God,  and  to  our  everlasting 
rest. 

And  if  they  urge  you  further,  and  say,  that  the  very  credit 
of  the  scripture  depends  upon  tradition  ;  tell  them  that  it  is  a 
speech  not  to  be  endured,  if  they  mean  thereby  that  it  gives 
the  scripture  its  authority,  (and  if  they  mean  less,  we  are 
agreed,  as  hath  been  already  said,)  for  it  is  to  say,  that  man 
gives  authority  to  God's  word.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  holy 
scriptures  are  not  therefore  of  Divine  authority  because  the 
church  hath  delivered  them  so  to  be;  but  the  church  hath  de- 
livered them  so  to  be  because  it  knew  them  to  be  of  such  au- 
thority. And  if  the  church  should  have  conceived  or  taught 
otherwise  of  these  writings,  than  as  of  the  undoubted  oracles  of 
God,  she  would  have  erred  damnably  in  such  a  tradition. 

I  shall  sum  up  what  hath  been  said  in  this  second  particular 
in  a  few  words.  Christ  and  his  apostles  at  first  taught  the 
church  by  word  of  mouth  ;  but  afterward  that  which  they 
preached  was,  by  the  commandnient  of  God,  committed  to 
writing,  and  delivered  unto  the  church,  to  be  the  ground  of  our 
faith.  Which  is  no  more  than  Iren;cus  hath  said  in  express 
words,  (hb.  iii.  c.  1.)  speaking  of  them  by  whom  the  gospel 
came  into  all  nations  ;  "  which  they  then  preached,  but  after- 
ward, by  the  will  of  God,  delivered  unto  us  in  the  scriptures, 
to  be,  in  time  to  come,  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faith." 
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III.  And  further,  we  likewise  acknowledge  that  the  sum 
and  substance  of  tiie  Christian  religion,  contained  in  the  scrip- 
tures, hath  been  delivered  down  to  us,  even  from  the  apostles' 
days,  in  other  ways  or  forms  besides  the  scriptures.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  baptismal  vow,  in  the  Creed,  in  the  prayers  and 
hymns  of  the  church.  Which  we  may  call  traditions  if  we 
please  :  but  they  bring  down  to  us  no  new  doctrine,  but  only 
deliver,  in  an  abridgment,  the  same  Christianity  which  we  find 
in  the  scriptures. 

Upon  this  there  is  no  need  that  I  should  enlarge ;  but  I  pro- 
ceed further  to  affirm, 

IV.  That  we  reverently  receive  also  the  unanimous  tradition 
or  doctrine  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  which  determines  the 
meaning  of  the  holy  scripture,  and  makes  it  more  clear  and 
imquestionablc  in  any  point  of  faith,  wherein  we  can  find  it 
hath  declared  its  sense.  For  we  look  upon  this  tradition  as 
nothing  else  but  the  scripture  unfolded ;  not  a  new  thing, 
which  is  not  in  the  scripture,  but  the  scripture  explained  and 
made  more  evident. 

And  thus  some  part  of  the  Nicene  Creed  may  be  called  a 
tradition,  as  it  hath  expressly  delivered  unto  us  the  sense  of  the 
church  of  God  concerning  that  great  article  of  our  faith,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  "  the  Son  of  Got!."  Which  tliey  teach  us  was 
always  thus  understood  ;  the  Son  of  God,  "  begotten  of  his 
Fatlier  before  all  worlds,  and  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father." 

But  this  tradition  sup|X)ses  the  scripture  for  its  ground,  and 
delivers  nothing  but  what  the  Fathers,  assembled  at  Nice,  \k- 
lieved  to  be  contained  there,  and  was  first  fetched  from  thence. 
For  we  find  in  Thinidoret  (lib.  i.  c.  6.)  that  the  famous  emperor 
Constantine  admonished  those  Fathers,  in  all  their  questions 
and  debates,  to  consult  only  with  these  heavenly  inspire<l 
writings;  "  because  the  evangelical  and  a}K>stoIical  books,  and 
the  oracles  of  the  old  prophets,  do  evidently  instruct  us  what 
to  think  in  Divine  matters."  This  is  so  clear  a  testimony,  that 
in  those  days  they  made  this  the  complete  rule  of  their  faith, 
whereby  they  ended  controversies,  (which  was  the  reason  that 
in  several  other  synods  we  find  they  were  wont  to  lav  the  Bible 
before  them,)  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Nicene  Creed 
but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  ;   that  cardinal  Bcllarmine 
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hath  nothing  to  reply  to  it  but  this;  " Constantine  was  in- 
deed a  great  emperor,  but  no  great  doctor."  Which  is  rather 
a  scoff'  tlian  an  answer;  and  casts  a  scorn  not  only  upon  him, 
but  upon  that  great  council,  who,  as  the  same  Theodorct  wit- 
nesseth,  assented  unto  that  speech  of  Constantine.  So  it  there 
follows  in  these  words;  "the  most  of  the  synod  were  obedient 
to  what  he  had  discoursed,  and  embraced  both  mutual  con- 
cord and  sound  doctrine." 

And  accordingly  St.  Hilary,  a  little  after,  extols  his  son 
Constantius  for  this,  that  he  adhered  to  the  scriptures;  and 
blames  him  only  for  not  attending  to  the  true  catholic  sense  of 
them.  His  words  are  these  (in  his  little  book  which  he  de- 
livered to  Constantius) :  "  I  truly  admire  thee,  O  lord  Con- 
stantius the  emperor,  who  desirest  a  faith  according  to  wh-it  is 
written.'"  They  pretended  to  no  other  in  those  days  ;  but  (as 
he  speaks  a  little  after)  looked  upon  him  "  that  refused  this,  as 
Antichrist."  It  was  only  required  that  they  should  receive 
their  faith  out  of  God's  books,  not  merely  according  to  the 
words  of  them,  but  according  to  their  true  meaning,  (because 
many  "  spake  scripture  without  scripture,  and  pretended  to 
faith  without  faith,"  as  his  words  are,)  and  herein  catholic  and 
constant  tradition  was  to  guide  them.  For  whatsoever  was 
contrary  to  what  the  whole  church  had  received  and  held  from 
the  beginning,  could  not  in  reason  be  thought  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  that  scripture  which  was  alleged  to  prove  it.  And,  on 
the  other  side,  the  church  pretended  to  no  more  than  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  received  sense  of  the  scriptures,  which  were  the 
bottom  uj)on  which  they  built  this  faith. 

Thus  I  observe  Hegesippus  saith,  (in  Euseb.  his  History, 
1.  iv.  c.  22.)  that  when  he  was  at  Rome  lie  met  with  a  great 
many  bishops,  and  that  he  "received  the  very  same  doctrine 
from  tliem  all."  And  tlien,  a  little  after,  tells  us  what  that 
was,  and  whence  they  derived  it,  saying,  "  that  in  every  suc- 
cession of  bish()])s,  and  in  every  city,  so  they  held,  as  the  law 
preached,  and  as  the  prophets,  and  as  the  Lord."  That  is, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

I  shall  Cf)nclude  this  particular  with  a  pregnant  passage, 
which  I  remember  in  a  famous  divine  of  our  church,  (Dr. 
Jackson,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Catholic  Church,  chap.  22.) 
who  writes  to  this  effect : 
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Tliat  tradition,  which  was  of  so  much  use  in  the  primitive 
church,  was  not  unwritten  traditions  or  customs,  commended 
or  ratified  by  the  supposed  infallibility  of  any  visible  cliurcli, 
but  did  especially  consist  in  the  confessions  or  registers  of  par- 
ticular churches.  And  the  unanimous  consent  of  so  many 
several  churches,  as  exhibited  their  confessions  to  the  Nicene 
council,  out  of  such  forms  as  had  been  framed  and  taught 
before  this  controversy  arose,  about  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and 
that  voluntarily  and  freely,  (these  churches  being  not  dependent 
one  upon  another ;  nor  overswayed  by  any  authority  over 
them  ;  nor  misled  by  faction  to  frame  their  confessions  of  faith 
by  imitation,  or  according  to  some  pattern  set  them,)  was  a 
pregnant  argument  that  this  faith,  wherein  they  all  agreed, 
had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the  apostles  and  their  followers, 
and  was  the  true  meaning  of  the  holy  writings  in  this  great 
article  ;  and  evidently  proved,  that  Arius  did  obtrude  such  in- 
terpretations of  scripture  as  had  not  been  heard  of  before,  or 
were  but  the  sense  of  some  private  persons  in  the  church,  and 
not  of  the  generality  of  believers. 

In  short,  the  unanimous  consent  of  so  many  distinct  visible 
churches  as  exhibited  their  several  confessions,  catechisms, 
or  testimonies,  of  tlieir  own  or  forefathers'  faith  unto  the 
council  of  Nice,  was  an  argument  of  the  same  force  and  effi- 
cacy against  Arius  and  his  partakers,  as  the  general  consent 
and  practice  of  all  nations  in  worshipping  a  Divine  {X)wcr  in 
all  ages  is  against  atheists.  Notliing  but  the  ingrafted  notion  of 
a  Deity  could  have  induced  so  many  several  nations,  so  much 
different  in  natural  disposition,  in  civil  discipline  and  education, 
to  affect  or  practise  the  duty  of  adoration.  And  nothing  but 
the  evidence  of  the  in^raj'icd  tcord,  (as  St.  James  calls  tlie 
gospel,)  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  holy  scrip- 
lures,  could  have  kept  so  many  several  ciiurches  as  conununi- 
cated  their  confessions  unto  that  council,  in  the  unity  of  the 
same  faith. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  llie  rest  of  the  four  first  general 
councils,  whose  decrees  arc  a  great  confirmation  of  our  iK'lief, 
lu'cause  they  deliver  to  us  the  consent  of  the  churches  of 
Christ,  in  those  great  truths  which  they  assert  out  of  the  holy 
scriptures. 

And  could  there  any  iraditive  interpretation  of  the  wiiolc 
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scripture  be  produced,  upon  the  authority  of  such  original  tradi- 
tion as  tiiat  now  named,  we  would  most  tliankfuily  and  joyfully 
receive  it.  But  there  never  was  any  such  pretended ;  no,  not 
by  tile  Koman  church  ;  whose  doctors  differ  among  them- 
selves about  the  meaning  of  hundreds  of  places  in  the  Bible. 
Which  they  would  not  do  sure,  nor  spend  their  time  unpro- 
(ilably,  in  making  the  best  conjectures  they  are  able,  if  they 
knew  of  any  exposition  of  those  places  in  which  all  Christian 
doctors  had  agreed  from  the  beginning. 

V.  But  more  than  this,  we  allow  that  tradition  gives  us  a 
considerable  assistance  in  such  points  as  are  not  in  so  many 
letters  and  syllables  contained  in  the  scriptures,  but  may  be 
gathered  from  thence  by  good  and  manifest  reasoning.  Or, 
in  plainer  words,  perhaps,  whatsoever  tradition  justifies  any 
doctrine  that  may  be  proved  by  the  scriptures,  though  not 
found  in  express  terms  there,  we  acknowledge  to  be  of  great 
use,  and  readily  receive  and  follow  it ;  as  serving  very  much 
to  estal)lish  us  more  firmly  in  that  truth,  when  we  sec  all 
Christians  have  adhered  to  it. 

This  may  be  called  a  confirming  tradition ;  of  which  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  which  some 
ancient  Fathers  call  an  apostolical  tradition.  Not  that  it  cannot 
be  proved  by  any  place  of  scripture,  no  such  matter:  for 
though  we  do  not  find  it  written  in  so  many  words,  that 
infants  are  to  be  baptized,  or  that  the  apostles  baptized 
infants;  yet  it  may  be  proved  out  of  the  scriptures;  and  the 
Fathers  themselves,  who  call  it  an  apostolical  tradition,  do 
allege  testimonies  of  the  scriptures  to  make  it  good.  And 
therefore  we  n)ay  be  sure  they  couiprehend  the  scriptures 
within  the  name  of  apostolical  tradition;  and  believed  that 
this  doctrine  was  gathered  out  of  the  scriptures,  though  not 
expressly  treated  of  there. 

In  like  manner  we,  in  this  church,  assert  the  authority  of 
bishops  above  presbyters,  by  a  Divine  right,  as  ap|)ears  by  the 
book  of  consecration  of  bishops,  where  the  person  to  be  or- 
dained to  this  office  expresses  his  belief,  "  that  he  is  truly 
called  to  this  ministration,  according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Now  this  wc  are  persuaded  may  be  ])lainly 
enough  proved,  to  any  man  that  is  ingenuous  and  will  fairly 
consider  thiiigs  out  of  the  holy  scriptures,  without  the  help  of 
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tradition  :  but  we  also  take  in  the  assistance  of  this  for  the 
conviction  of  gainsayers ;  and  by  the  perpetual  practice  and 
tradition  of  the  church  from  the  beginning,  confirm  our  scrip- 
ture proofs  so  strongly,  that  he  seems  to  us  very  obstinate,  or 
extremely  prejudiced,  that  yields  not  to  them.  And  there- 
fore to  make  our  doctrine  in  this  point  the  more  authentic, 
our  church  hath  put  both  these  proofs  together,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Form  of  giving  Orders,  which  begins  in  these 
words ;  "  It  is  evident  unto  all  men  diligently  reading  holy 
scripture  and  ancient  authors,  that  from  the  apostles'  time 
there  have  been  three  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  church, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons." 

I  hope  nobody  among  us  is  so  weak  as  to  imagine,  when  he 
reads  this,  that  by  admitting  tradition  to  be  of  such  use  and 
force  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  yield  too  much  to  the  popish 
cause,  wiiich  supports  itself  by  this  pretence.  But  if  any  one 
shall  suggest  this  to  any  of  our  people,  let  them  reply,  that  it  is 
but  the  pretence,  and  only  bv  the  name  of  tradition,  that  the 
Romish  church  supports  itself;  for  true  tradition  is  as  great  a 
proof  against  popery,  as  it  is  for  episcopacy.  The  very 
foundation  of  the  pope's  empire  (which  is  his  succession  in 
St.  Peter's  supremacy)  is  utterly  subverted  b)'  this;  the  con- 
stant tradition  of  the  church  being  evidently  against  it.  And 
therefore  let  us  not  lose  this  advantage  we  have  against  them, 
by  ignorant! v  refusing  to  receive  true  and  constant  tradition; 
which  will  be  so  far  from  leading  us  into  their  church,  that  it 
will  never  suffer  us  to  think  of  being  of  it,  while  it  remains  so 
opposite  to  that  which  is  truly  apostolical. 

I  conclude  this  with  the  direction  which  our  church  gives 
to  preachers  in  the  Iwok  of  Canons,  1571,  (in  the  title  Con- 
rioiKiforcs,)  that  "  no  man  shall  teach  the  people  any  thing  to 
be  held  and  believed  by  them  religiously,  but  what  is  consen- 
taneous to  the  dwtrino  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ;  and 
what  the  catholic  Fathers  and  ancient  bi>hops  have  gathered 
out  of  that  very  doctrine."  This  is  our  rule  whereby  we  are 
to  guide  ourselves ;  which  was  set  us  on  purpose  to  preserve 
our  preachers  from  broaching  nnv  idle,  novel,  or  popish  doc- 
trines, as  ap|)ears  by  the  conclusion  of  that  injunction,  "  Vain 
and  oUI  wives'  opinions  and  heresies,  and  )>opish  errors,  ab- 
horring from  the  doctrine  and  faith  of  Christ,  they  sliall  not 
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leach  ;  nor  any  thing  at  all  whereby  the  unskilful  multitude 
may  be  inflamed,  either  to  the  study  of  novelty,  or  to  con- 
tention." 

VI.  But  though  nothing  may  be  taught  as  a  piece  of 
religion,  which  hath  not  the  forenamcd  original ;  yet  I  must 
add,  that  those  things  which  have  been  universally  believed, 
and  not  contrary  to  scripture,  though  not  written  at  all  there, 
nor  to  be  proved  from  thence,  we  do  receive  as  pious  ojiinions. 
For  instance,  the  ))erpetual  virginity  of  the  mother  of  God  our 
Saviour,  which  is  so  likely  a  thing,  and  so  universally  received, 
that  I  do  not  see  why  wc  should  not  look  upon  it  as  a  genuine 
apostolical  tradition. 

VII.  I  have  but  one  thing  niore  to  add,  which  is,  that  we 
allow  also  the  traditions  of  the  church,  about  matters  of  order, 
rites,  and  ceremonies.  Only  we  do  not  take  them  to  be  parts 
of  God's  worship ;  and  if  they  be  not  appointed  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  we  believe  they  may  be  altered  by  the  .same,  or  the 
like  authority,  with  that  which  ordained  them.  So  our  church 
hath  excellently  anil  fidly  resolved  us,  concerning  such  matters, 
in  the  thirty-fourth  article  of  religion  ;  where  there  are  three 
things  asserted  concerning  such  traditions  as  these. 

First,  "It  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies" 
(they  are  the  very  first  words  of  the  article)  "  be  in  all  places, 
one  or  utterly  alike;  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  divers, 
and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  diversities  of  countries, 
times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against 
God's  word."  Rut  then,  to  prevent  ail  disorders  and  con- 
fusions that  men  might  make  in  the  church,  by  following 
their  own  private  fancies  and  humours,  the  next  thing  which 
is  decreed  is  this. 

Secondly,  That  "  whosoever  through  his  own  private  judg- 
ment, willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  traditions 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common 
authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly,  (that  others  may  fear 
to  do  the  like,)  as  he  that  oU'endcth  against  the  common  order 
of  the  church,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and 
woundeth  the  consciences  of  the  weak  brethren." 

Lastly,  It  is  there  declared,  that  "  every  particular,  or 
national  church,  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish 
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ceremonies   or  rites  of  the  cluirc-h.   ordained  only  by  man's 
authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying." 

This  is  sufficient  to  shew  what  we  believe  concerning  tradi- 
tions, about  matters  of  order  and  decency. 

VIII.  As  for  what  is  delivered  in  matters  of  doctrine  or 
order,  by  any  private  doctor  in  the  church,  or  by  any  particular 
church,  it  appears  by  what  hath  been  said,  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  to  be  more  than  the  private  opinion  of  that  man,  or  the 
particular  decree  of  that  church,  and  can  have  no  more 
auth(Trity  than  they  have;  that  is,  cannot  oblige  all  Christians, 
unless  it  be  contained  in  the  holy  scripture. 

Now  such  are  the  traditions  which  the  Roman  church  would 
impose  upon  us ;  and  impose  upon  us  after  a  strange  fashion, 
as  you  shall  see  in  the  second  part  of  this  discourse ;  unto 
which  I  shall  proceed  presently,  when  I  have  left  you  this 
brief  reflection  on  what  hath  been  said  in  this  first  part. 

Our  people  may  hereby  be  admonished  not  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  deceived  and  abused  by  words  and  empty  names, 
without  their  sense  and  meaning.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  this,  especially  in  the  business  of  traditions ;  about  which 
a  great  stir  is  raised  :  and  it  is  commonly  given  out,  that  we 
refuse  all  traditions;  than  which  nothing  is  more  false,  for 
we  refuse  none  truly  so  called  ;  that  is,  doctrines  delivered  by 
Christ  or  his  apostles.  No,  we  refuse  nothing  at  all,  because  it 
is  unwritten,  but  merely  because  we  are  not  sure  it  is  delivered 
by  that  authority  to  which  we  ought  to  submit. 

Whatsoever  is  delivered  to  us  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
we  receive  as  the  very  word  of  God  ;  which  we  think  is 
sufficiently  declared  in  the  holy  scriptures.  But  if  any  can 
certainly  prove,  by  any  authority  ei)ual  to  that  which  brings 
the  scriptures  to  us,  that  there  is  any  thing  else  delivered  by 
them,  we  receive  that  also.  The  controversy  will  soon  be  at 
an  end  ;  for  we  are  ready  to  embrace  it,  when  any  such  thing 
can  he  produced. 

Nay,  we  have  that  reverence  for  tlio.se  who  succeeded  the 
apostles,  that  what  they  have  unanimou.sly  delivered  to  us,  as 
the  .sense  of  any  doubtful  place,  we  receive  it,  and  .set"k  no 
further.  Tliere  is  no  dispute  wliether  or  no  we  should  enter- 
tain it. 

To  the  decrees  of  the  church  ,'ilso  we  submit  in  matters  of 
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dwcncv  aiitl  order;  vt'a,  and  ac<iuiescc  in  its  authority,  wlicii 
it  dctcTniincs  doubtful  opinions. 

Hut  we  cannot  receive  tliat  as  a  <lcK'triiie  of  Christ  which 
we  know  is  but  the  tradition  of  man  ;  nor  keep  the  orilinanccs 
of  tlic  ancient  cliurch  in  matters  of  decency,  so  unalterably  as 
never  to  vary  from  them,  In-cause  they  themselves  did  not 
intend  them  to  l)e  of  everlasting  obligation  :  as  appears  by  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  several  times  and  places,  even 
in  some  things  which  arc  mentioned  in  the  holy  scriptures ; 
being  but  customs  suited  to  those  ages  and  countries. 

In  short,  traditions  we  do  receive;  but  not  all  that  are 
called  by  that  name.  Those  which  have  sufficient  authority, 
but  not  those  which  are  imposed  upon  us  by  the  sole  authority 
of  one  particidar  church,  assuming  a  power  over  all  the  rest. 
And  so  I  come  to  the  second  part. 

PART   II. 

]V/iaf  Traditions  ice  do  not  7-eceive. 

I.  And  in  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  tradition  which  contains  another  word  of  God,  which  is 
not  in  the  scripture,  or  cannot  be  proved  from  thence.  In 
this  consists  the  inain  difference  between  us,  and  them  of  the 
Romish  jK>rsuasion  ;  who  affirm  that  Divine  truth  which  we 
are  all  bound  to  receive,  to  be  partly  written,  partly  delivered 
by  word  of  mouth  without  writing.  Which  is  not  only  the 
affirmation  of  the  council  of  Trent,  but  delivered  in  more 
express  terms  in  the  preface  to  the  lloman  Catechism,  drawn 
up  by  their  order;  where  we  find  these  words,  (towards  the 
conclusion  of  it,)  "  The  whole  doctrine  to  be  delivered  to  the 
faithful,  is  contained  in  the  word  of  God ;  which"  (word  of 
God)  "is  di.stributed  into  scripture  and  tradition." 

This  is  a  full  and  plain  declaration  of  their  mind,  with 
which  we  can  by  no  means  agree,  for  divers  unanswerable 
reasons. 

First,  Not  only  because  the  scriptures  testify  to  their  own 
perfection  ;  which  they  affirm  to  be  so  great,  as  to  be  able  to 
complete  the  tlivinest  men  in  the  church  of  Christ,  in  all 
{mints  of  heavenly  wisdom,  2  Tim.  iii.  15 — 17.     But, 

Secondly,  Because  the  constant  tradition  of  the  church  (eve  ii 
u  2 
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of  the  Roman  church  anciently)  is,  that  in  tlie  scriptures  we 
may  find  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed  to 
salvation.  I  must  not  fill  up  this  paper  with  authorities  to 
this  purpose  ;  but  we  avow  this  unto  the  people  of  our  church 
for  a  certain  truth,  which  hath  been  demonstrated  by  many  of 
our  writers;  who  have  shewn,  that  the  ancient  doctors  univer- 
sally speak  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  iv.  6.  not  to  think 
above  that  zchich  is  written.  I  will  mention  only  these  memor- 
able words  of  Tertullian,  who  is  as  earnest  an  advocate  as  any 
for  ritual  traditions,  but  having  to  deal  with  Hermogenes  in  a 
question  of  faith,  "  Whether  all  things  in  the  beginning  were 
made  of  nothing.'*"'  urges  him  in  this  manner;  I  have  no- 
where yet  read,  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  a  subject 
matter.  "  If  it  be  written,  let  those  of  Hermogenes  his  shop 
shew  it ;  if  it  be  not  written,  let  them  fear  that  woe  which  is 
allotted  to  such  as  add  or  take  away."  The  very  same  answer 
should  our  people  make  to  those  that  would  have  them  receive 
any  thing  as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  not  delivered  to  them 
by  this  truly  apostolical  church  wherein  we  live.  "  If  it  be 
written,  let  us  see  it ;  if  it  be  not,  take  heed  how  you  add  to 
the  undoubted  word  of  God."  We  receive  tiie  holy  scriptures, 
as  able  to  make  us  wise  to  salvation.  So  they  tlicm.selves  tell 
us ;  and  so  runs  the  true  tradition  of  the  churcli,  which  you  of 
the  Romish  persuasion  have  forsaken,  but  we  adhere  unto. 

Thirdly,  And  we  have  this  further  reason  so  to  do,  because 
if  part  of  God's  word  had  been  written,  and  part  unwritten,  we 
cannot  but  believe  there  would  have  been  some  care  taken  in 
the  written  word,  not  only  to  let  us  know  so  much,  but  also 
inform  us  whither  we  sliould  resort  to  find  it,  and  how  we 
should  know  it;  if  it  bo  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  be 
acquainted  with  it.  But  there  is  no  such  notice,  nor  any  such 
directions  left  us;  nor  can  any  man  give  us  any  certain  rule  to 
follow  in  this  matter,  but  only  tiiis  ;  "  To  examine  all  traditions 
by  the  scripture,  as  the  supreme  rule  of  faith  ;  and  to  admit 
only  such  as  are  conformaiile  thereunto. " 

Fourthly,  For  which  we  have  still  this  further  reason,  that 
no  sooner  were  they  that  first  delivered  and  received  the  holy 
scriptures  gone  out  of  the  world,  but  we  find  men  began  to 
add  their  own  fancies  unto  the  catholic  truth,  which  made  it 
absohitelv  nccossarv  to  keep  to  the  tradition  in  tlie  holy  scrij>- 
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turcs,  all  other  gn>wing  uncertain.  This  is  observed  by 
Hegesippus  himself,  (in  Eusebius,  1.  iii.  c.  32,)  that  "  the 
church  remained  a  chaste  virgin,  and  the  spouse  of  Christ,  till 
the  sacred  quire  of  the  ajwstles,  and  the  next  generation  of 
them,  who  had  had  the  honour  to  be  their  auditors,  were 
extinct  ;  and  then  there  began  a  plain  conspiracy  of  impious, 
atheistical  error,  by  the  fraud  of  teachers,  who  delivered  other 
doctrine."  V\'hich  was  a  thing  St.  Paul  feared  even  in  his  own 
lifetime,  about  the  church  of  Corinth,  (^  Cor.  xi.  3,)  lest  the 
Devil,  like  a  wily  serpent,  should  beguile  them,  and  corrupt 
their  minds  from  the  original  simplicity  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine wherein  they  were  first  instructed.  And  if  it  were 
attempted  then,  it  was  less  difficult,  and  therefore  more  en- 
deavoured afterward,  as  shall  appear  anon  by  plain  history  ; 
which  tells  how  several  persons  pretended  they  received  this 
and  that  from  an  apostle.  Some  of  which  traditions  were  pre- 
sently rejected  ;  others  received,  and  afterwards  found  to  be 
impostures  :  which  shews  there  was  so  much  false  dealing  in  the 
case,  that  it  was  hard  for  men  to  know  what  was  truly  apo- 
stolical in  those  days,  if  it  came  to  them  this  way  only ;  and 
therefore  impossible  to  be  discerned  by  us  now,  at  this  great 
distance  of  time  from  the  apostles,  who  we  know  delivered  the 
true  faith  ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  rely  upon  mere  tradition, 
without  scripture,  for  any  part  of  that  faith  ;  when  we  see  what 
cheats  were  put  upon  men  by  that  means,  even  then,  when 
they  had  better  helps  to  detect  them  than  we  have. 

It  is  true,  the  Fathers  sometimes  urge  tradition  as  a  proof 
of  what  they  say.  But  we  must  know,  that  the  scriptures 
were  not  presently  communicated  among  some  barbarous 
nations;  and  there  were  some  heretics  also,  who  cither  denied 
the  scriptures,  or  some  part  of  them  :  and  in  these  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  tradition  that  was  in  the  church, 
and  to  convince  them  by  the  doctrine  taught  everywhere  by 
all  the  bishops.  But  that  (mark  this,  I  pray  you)  of  which 
they  convinced  them  by  this  argument,  was  nothing  but  what 
is  taught  in  tlie  scripture. 

Fifthly,  With   which    we   cannot    suffer   any  thing   to   be 

e<iualicd  in  authority,  unless  we  could  see  it  confirmed  by  the 

same  or  equal  testimony.     This  is  the  great  reason  of  all,  why 

we  cannot  admit  any  unwritten  traditions  to  be  a  part  of  the 

u  3 
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word  of  God,  which  we  are  bound  to  helie^'e;  because  we 
cannot  find  any  truths  so  delivered  to  us,  as  those  in  the  liolv 
scriptures.  They  come  to  us  with  as  full  a  testimony  as  can 
be  desired  of  their  Divine  original ;  but  so  do  none  of  those 
things  which  are  now  obtruded  on  us  by  the  Romish  church, 
under  the  name  of  traditions  or  unwritten  word  of  God. 

For  the  primitive  church  had  tlie  very  first  copies  and 
authentic  writings  of  those  books  called  the  New  Testament, 
delivered  by  the  apostles'  own  hands  to  them.  And  those 
books  confirm  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  they 
were  both  delivered  to  posterity  bv  that  primitive  church, 
witnessing  from  whom  they  received  them ;  who  carefully  kept 
them  as  the  nmst  precious  treasure ;  so  that  this  written  word 
hath  had  the  general  approbation  and  testimony  of  the  whole 
church  of  Christ  in  every  age,  until  this  day,  witnessing  that 
it  is  Divine.  And  it  hath  been  the  constant  business  of  the 
doctors  of  the  church,  to  expound  this  word  of  God  to  the 
people  ;  and  liieir  books  are  full  of  citations  out  of  the  scrip- 
ture, all  agreeing  in  substance  with  what  we  now  read  in 
them.  Nay,  the  very  enemies  of  Christianity,  such  as  Celsus, 
Porphyry,  Julian,  never  questioned  but  these  are  the  writings 
of  which  the  apostles  were  the  authors,  and  which  they  de- 
livered. Besides,  the  marks  they  have  in  themselves,  of  a 
divine  Spirit  which  indited  them ;  they  all  tending  to  breed 
and  preserve  in  men  a  sense  of  G(xl,  and  to  make  them  truly 
virtuous. 

Not  one  word  t)f  which  can  be  said  for  any  of  those 
unwritten  traditions,  which  the  Roman  church  pretend  to  be  a 
part  of  God's  word.  For  we  have  no  ti-stimony  of  them  in 
the  holy  scriptures.  Nor  doth  the  primitive  church  affirm  she 
received  them  from  the  apostles,  as  she  did  the  written  word. 
Nor  have  they  the  |H'rpetual  consent  and  general  ajiprobation 
of  the  whole  church  ever  since.  Nor  are  they  frequently 
quoted,  as  the  words  of  scripture  are,  upon  all  occasions,  by 
llie  doctors  of  the  church.  Nor  ilo  we  find  them  to  be  the 
doctrine  wiiich  was  constantly  taught  the  people.  Nor  is 
there  any  notice  taken  of  them  by  the  enemies  of  our  faith, 
whose  assaults  are  all  against  the  scriptures.  In  sliort,  they 
are  so  far  from  having  any  true  authority,  that  counterfeit 
tcstiniunies   and  forgetl  writings  have  been   their  great  su{>- 
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porters.  Besides  the  plain  drift  of  them,  which  is  not  to  make 
all  men  better,  but  to  make  some  richer ;  and  the  manifest 
danger  men  are  in,  by  many  of  tiiem,  to  be  drawn  away  from 
God,  to  put  their  trust  and  confidence  in  creatures  :  as  might 
be  shewn,  if  this  paper  would  contain  it,  in  their  doctrines  of 
papal  supremacy,  purgatory,  invocation  of  saints,  image  wor- 
ship, and  divers  others. 

Concerning  which  we  say,  as  St.  Cyprian  doth  to  Pompeius 
about  another  matter,  "  If  it  be  commanded  in  the  Gospels,  or 
in  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles,  or  in  their  Acts,  that  they 
should  not  be  baptized  who  return  from  any  heresy,  but  only 
be  received  by  imposition  of  hands,  let  this  Divine  and  holy 
tradition  be  observed.'"  The  same  say  we ;  If  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  Gospels,  in  the  Epistles,  in  the  Acts,  concerning 
invocation  of  saints,  concerning  the  praying  souls  out  of  pur- 
gatory, &c.  let  that  Divine,  that  holy  tratlition  be  observed. 
But  if  it  be  not  there,  "  what  obstinacy  is  this,"  (as  it  follows 
a  little  after  in  that  Epistle  Ixxiv.)  "  what  presumption,  to 
prefer  human  tradition  before  the  Divine  disposition  or  ordi- 
nance r 

A  great  deal  more  there  is  in  that  place,  and  in  others  of 
that  holy  martyr,  to  bring  ail  to  the  source,  the  root,  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  Divine  tradition;  for  then  human  error  ceases; 
which  original  tradition  he  affirms  to  be,  what  is  delivered  in 
the  holy  scriptures;  which  delivering  to  us  the  whole  will  of 
God  concerning  us,  we  look  after  no  other  tradition,  but  what 
explains  and  confirms,  and  is  consonant  to  this.  For  we  be- 
lieve that  what  is  delivered  to  us  by  the  scriptures,  and  what 
is  delivered  by  true  tradition,  are  but  two  several  ways  of 
bringing  us  acquainted  with  the  same  Christian  truth,  not 
with  different  parts  of  that  truth. 

And  so  I  have  done  with  the  first  thing;  the  sum  of  which 
is  this  :  We  do  not  receive  any  tradition,  or  doctrine,  to  sup- 
ply the  defect  of  the  scripture,  in  some  necessary  article  of 
faith  ;  which  doctrines  they  of  Rome  pretend  to  have  one  and 
the  same  author  with  the  scripture,  viz.  God;  and  therefore, 
to  be  received  with  the  same  pious  affection  and  reverence  ; 
but  cannot  tell  us  where  we  may  find  them,  how  we  shall 
discern  true  from  false,  nor  give  us  any  assurance  of  their 
truth,  but  we  must  take  them  purely  upon  their  word. 
V  4 
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Now  how  little  reason  we  have  to  trust  to  that,  will  appear 
in  the  second  thing  I  have  to  add  ;  which  is  this, 

II.  That  we  dare  not  receive  any  thing  whatsoever  merely 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Roman  church  ;  no,  not  "  that  Divine, 
tiiat  holy  tradition"  before  spoken  of,  viz.  the  scripture:  which 
we  do  not  believe  only  upon  their  testimony  ;  both  because 
they  are  but  a  part  of  the  church,  and  therefore  not  the  sole 
keepers  of  Divine  truth  ;  and  they  are  a  corrupted  part,  who 
have  not  approved  themselves  faithful  in  the  keeping  what  was 
committed  to  them. 

Let  our  people  diligently  mark  this,  that  traditions  never 
were,  nor  are  now,  only  in  the  keeping  of  the  Roman  church  ; 
and  that  these  things  are  widely  different,  the  tradition  of  the 
whole  church,  or  of  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  it;  and  the 
tradition  of  one  part  of  the  church,  and  the  least  part  of  it ; 
and  the  worst  part  also,  and  most  depraved. 

What  is  warranted  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  church,  I 
have  shewn  before,  we  reverently  receive ;  but  we  cannot  take 
that  for  current  tradition,  which  is  warranted  only  by  a  small 
part  of  the  church,  and  we  give  very  little  credit  to  what  is 
warranted  only  by  that  part  of  it  which  is  Roman.     Because, 

1.  First,  This  church  hath  not  preserved  so  carefully  as 
other  churches  have  done,  the  first  and  original  tradition, 
which  is  in  the  scriptures ;  but  suffered  them  to  be  shamefully 
corrupted.  Every  one  knows  that  there  is  a  Latin  vulgar 
edition  of  the  Bible,  (which  they  of  that  church  prefer  before 
the  original,)  none  of  which  they  preserved  heretofore  from 
tnanifest  ilcpravations ;  nor  have  been  able,  since  they  were 
told  of  the  faults,  to  purge  away,  st)  as  to  canonize  any  edi- 
tion, without  permitting  great  numbers  in  their  newest  and 
most  a])provcd  Bibles.  Isidore  Clarius,  in  his  preface  to  his 
edition,  complains,  that  he  found  the.se  holy  writings  defaced 
with  innumerable  errors ;  eight  thousanil  of  which,  that  he 
thought  most  material,  he  saith,  he  amended  ;  and  yet  left  he 
knew  not  how  niany  lesser  ones  untouched :  after  which  (the 
council  of  Trent  having  vouched  this  vulgar  Latin  edition  for 
the  only  authentic)  p<ipe  Sixtus  V.  published,  out  of  the  several 
copies  that  were  abroad,  one,  which  he  straitly  charged  to  be 
received  as  the  only  true  vulgar,  from  which  none  should 
dare  to   vary  in  a  tittle.      And   yet  two  years  were  scarce 
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passed,  before  Clement  VIII.  found  many  defects  and  cor- 
ruptions still  remaining  in  that  edition  ;  and  therefore  publish- 
ed another  with  the  very  same  charge,  that  none  else  should 
be  received. 

Which  evidently  shews,  they  have  suffered  the  holy  books 
to  be  so  foully  abused,  that  they  know  not  how  to  amend  the 
errors  that  are  crept  into  them,  nor  can  tell  wliich  is  the  true 
Bible.  For  these  two  Bibles  thus  equally  authorized,  as  the 
only  authentic  ones,  abound  not  only  with  manifest  diversities, 
but  with  contradictions,  or  contrarieties,  one  to  the  other. 
Whereby  all  Romanists  are  reduced  to  this  miserable  necessity; 
either  to  make  use  of  no  Bible  at  ail;  or  to  fall  under  the 
curse  of  Sixtus,  if  he  make  use  of  that  of  Clement ;  or  the 
curse  of  Clement,  if  he  use  the  Bible  of  Sixtus.  For  they  are 
both  of  them  enjoined,  with  the  exclusion  of  all  other  editions; 
and  with  the  penalty  of  a  curse  upon  them  who  disobey  the 
one  or  the  other  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  obey  both. 

This  might  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  iiow  unfaithful  that 
church  hath  been  in  the  weightiest  concerns.  ^Vhereby  all 
the  members  of  it  are  plunged,  beyond  all  power  of  redemp- 
tion, into  a  dismal  necessity,  either  of  laying  aside  the  scrip- 
tures, or  of  offending  against  the  sacred  decrees  (as  they  ac- 
count them)  of  one  or  other  of  the  heads  of  their  church, 
(which  some  take  to  be  infallible,)  <ind  being  accursed  of  them. 
2.  But  for  every  one's  fuller  satisfaction,  it  may  be  fit  fur- 
ther to  represent,  how  negligent  they  have  been  in  preserving 
other  traditions,  which  were  certainly  once  in  the  church,  but 
now  utterly  lost.  There  is  no  question  to  be  made,  but  the 
apostles  taught  the  first  Christians  the  meaning  of  those  hard 
places  which  we  find  in  their  and  other  holy  writings :  but 
who  can  tell  us  where  to  find  certainly  so  much  as  one  of 
them.''  And  therefore,  where  is  the  fidelityof  this  church,  which 
boasts  so  much  to  be  the  keeper  of  sacred  traditions.?  For 
nothing  is  more  desirable  than  those  apostolical  interpretations 
of  scripture ;  nothing  could  be  more  useful  ;  and  yet  we  have 
no  hope  to  meet  with  them  either  there,  or  indeed  any  where 
else.  Which  is  no  reproach  to  other  churches,  who  do  not 
pretend  to  more  than  is  written;  but  reflects  much  upon  them, 
and  discredits  them,  who  challenge  the  power  of  the  whole 
churcii  entirely,  and  would  pass  not  only  for  the  sole  keepers 
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and  witnesses  of  Divine  truth,  but  for  careful  preservers  of  it. 
For  of  what  should  thev  have  been  more  careful  than  of  these 
useful  things ;  whereof  they  can  tell  us  notliinj;  ?  When  of 
unprofitable  ceremonies  they  have  most  devoutly  kept,  if  we 
could  believe  them,  a  very  great  number. 

3.  They  tell  us  indeed  of  some  doctnnal  traditions  also, 
which  they  have  religiously  preserved  ;  but  mark,  I  beseech 
you,  with  what  sincerity.  For  to  justify  these,  they  have 
forged  great  numbers  of  writings,  and  Imoks  under  the  name 
of  such  authors,  as  it  is  evident,  had  no  hand  in  them  ;  which 
is  another  reason  why  we  cannot  give  credit  to  their  reports, 
if  we  have  no  other  authority.  There  are  very  few  persons 
now  that  are  ignorant  how  many  decretal  epistles  of  the  an- 
cient bishops  of  Rome  have  been  devised,  to  establish  the 
papal  empire ;  and  how  shamefully  a  donation  of  Constantine 
liath  been  pretended,  wherein  he  gave  away  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  all  its  rights  to  the  pope.  Wliich  puts  me  in  mind 
(as  a  notorious  proof  of  this)  of  the  forgeries  that  are  in  the 
Breviary  itself;  where  we  read  of  Constantine's  leprosy,  and 
the  cure  of  it  by  Sylvester's  baptizing  him,  (which  are  egre- 
gious fables,)  and  of  the  decrees  of  the  second  Roman  synod 
under  that  pope  Sylvester;  wherein  the  Breviary  affirms  Pho- 
tinus  was  condemned  ;  when  all  the  world  knows,  that  Pho- 
tinus  his  heresy  did  not  spring  up  till  divers  years  after  the 
death  of  Sylvester.  And  there  are  so  many  other  arguments 
which  prove  the  decrees  of  that  synod  to  be  a  vile  forgery, 
that  we  may  see,  by  the  way,  what  reason  they  have  to 
keep  their  liturgy  in  an  unknown  language;  lest  the  people, 
perceiving  what  untruths  they  are  taught  instead  of  God's 
word,  should  abhor  that  Divine  service,  as  justly  they  might, 
which  is  stuffed  with  so  many  fables. 

It  woulil  be  endless  to  shew  how  many  passages  they  have 
foisted  into  ancient  writers  to  countenance  their  traditions, 
particularly  about  the  papal  supremacy ;  by  which  so  great  a 
man  as  Thomas  Aquinas  was  deceived,  who  freijuently  (piotes 
authorities  which  are  mere  forgeries;  though  not  invcnteil  by 
him,  I  verily  think,  but  imposed  ujion  him  by  the  fraud  which 
had  been  long  practised  in  that  church.  For  wo  find,  that 
the  canons  of  so  famous  and  universidiv  known  council  as 
that  of  the  first  at   Nice,  have  been  falsely  alleged  even   by 
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popes  themselves.  Boniface,  for  instance,  and  Zosimus,  al- 
leged a  counterfeit  Nicenc  canon  to  the  African  bishops  in  the 
sixth  council  of  Carthage;  who,  to  convince  the  false  dealing 
of  these  popes,  sought  out  with  great  labour  and  diligence  the 
ancient  and  authentic  copies  of  the  Nicene  canons  ;  and  having 
obtained  them  both  from  Alexandria  and  from  Constanti- 
nople, thev  found  them  for  number  and  for  sense  to  be  the 
very  same  which  themselves  already  had  ;  but  not  one  word 
in  them  of  what  the  popes  pretended.  The  same  I  might 
sav  of  pope  Innocent,  and  others ;  whom  I  purjx)se]y  omit, 
because  I  study  brevity, 

4.  And  have  this  further  to  add;  that  as  they  have  pre- 
tended tradition  where  there  is  none,  so  where  there  is,  they 
have  left  that  tradition  ;  and  therefore  have  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  we  should  be  governed  by  them  in  this  matter ;  who 
take  the  liberty  to  neglect,  as  they  please,  better  tradition  than 
they  would  in)pose  upon  us.  None  are  to  be  charged  with 
this,  if  it  be  a  guilt,  more  than  themselves.  For  instance,  the 
three  immersions,  i.  e.  di])pii)g  the  persons  three  times  in  bap- 
tism, was  certainly  an  ancient  practice,  and  said  by  many  au- 
thors to  be  an  apostolical  tradition  ;  and  to  be  ordained  in 
signification  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  into  whose  name  they  were 
baptized.  And  yet  there  is  no  such  thing  now  in  use,  in  their 
church,  no  more  than  in  ours;  who  justify  ourselves,  as  I 
shewed  above,  by  a  true  opinion,  that  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
not  unalterable  ;  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do,  unless 
they  will  cease  to  press  the  neces.sity  of  other  traditions  upon 
us,  wiiich  never  were  so  generally  received  as  this  which  is 
now  abolished.  To  which  may  be  added,  the  custom  of  giving 
the  eucharist  to  infants,  which  prevailed  for  several  ages,  and 
is  called  by  St.  Austin  an  apostolical  tradition  ;  the  custom 
of  administering  baptism  only  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide;  with 
a  great  heap  more,  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate. 
Nor  is  it  necessa^  I  should  trouble  the  reader  with  them, 
these  being  sufficient  to  shew  the  partiality  of  that  church  in 
this  matter ;  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  tied  to  that, 
merely  upon  their  authority;  which  they  will  not  observe, 
though  having  a  far  greater.  Nay,  all  discreet  persons  may 
easily  see  what  a  wide  difference  there  is  between  them  who 
have  abrogated  such  traditions,  as  had  k)ng  gone  even  in  their 
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church  under  the  name  of  apostolical,  and  us,  who  therefore 
do  not  follow  pretended  traditions  now,  because  we  believe 
them  not  to  be  apostoUcal,  but  merely  Roman.  He  is  strangely 
blind,  who  doth  not  see  how  much  more  sincere  this  church  is 
than  that,  in  this  regard. 

5.  Besides  this,  we  can  demonstrate,  that  as  in  these  things 
they  have  forsaken  traditions,  so  in  other  cases  they  have  per- 
verted and  abused  them;  turning  them  into  quite  another 
thing  :  as  appears  to  all  that  understand  any  thing  of  ancient 
learning,  in  the  business  of  purgatory;  which  none  of  the  most 
ancient  writers  so  much  as  dreamt  to  be  such  a  place  as  they 
have  now  devised,  but  only  asserted  a  purgatory  fire;  through 
which  all,  both  good  and  bad,  even  the  blessed  Virgin  herself, 
must  pass,  at  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  judgment.  This 
was  the  old  tradition,  as  we  may  call  it,  which  was  among 
Christians ;  which  they  have  changed  into  such  a  tradition  as 
was  among  the  pagans. 

6.  But  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  this ;  else  I  should  have 
insisted  upon  this  a  while,  which  I  touched  before,  and  is  of 
great  moment  ;  That  the  tradition  which  now  runs  in  that 
church  is  contrary  to  the  certain  tradition  of  the  apostles  and 
the  universal  church,  ))articularlv  in  the  canon  of  scripture: 
in  which  no  more  books  have  been  numbered  by  the  catholic 
church  in  all  ages,  since  the  apostles'  time,  than  are  in  the 
sixth  article  of  religion  in  this  church  of  England  ;  till  the 
late  council  of  Trent  took  the  boldness  to  thrust  the  apocry- 
phal books  into  the  holy  canon,  as  nothing  inferior  to  the 
acknowledged  Divine  writings.  This  hath  been  so  evidently 
demonstrated  by  a  late  reverend  prelate  of  our  church,  in  his 
Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  out  of 
imdoubled  records,  that  no  fair  answer  can  be  made  to  it. 

But  I  must  leave  a  little  room  for  other  things  that  ought 
to  be  noted. 

IH.  And  the  next  is  a  consequence  from  what  hath  been 
now  sjiid  ;  That  there  being  .so  little  credit  to  be  given  to  the 
Boman  church  only,  we  caimot  receive  those  doctrines  for 
truth,  which  that  church  now  presses  upon  our  bi-lief,  u])on 
the  account  of  tradition.  For  instance,  that  "  the  church  of 
Rome  is  the  mother  antl  mistress  of  nil  other  churches ;  that 
the  pope  of  Rome  is  the  monarch  or  head  of  the  universal 
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visihlu  church;  that  all  scriptures  must  be  exp>un(lecl  accord- 
ing to  tliu  sense  of  tiiis  church  ;  that  there  are  truly  and  ])ro- 
perly  seven  sacraments,  neither  more  nor  less,  instituted  by 
our  blessed  Lord  himself  in  the  New  Testament ;  that  there  is 
a  pro|ier  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  offered  in  the  mass  for 
the  quick  and  dead,  the  same  that  Christ  offered  on  the 
cross;"  in  short,  the  half  communion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
articles  of  their  new  faith,  in  the  creed  published  by  pope 
Pius  IV,  which  are  traditions  of  the  Roman  church. alone,  not 
of  the  universal,  and  rely  solely  upon  their  own  authority. 
And  therefore  we  refuse  them,  and  in  our  disputes  about  tra- 
ditions we  mean  these  things;  which  we  reject,  because  they 
have  no  foundation  either  in  the  holy  scripture,  or  in  univer- 
sal tradition  ;  but  depend,  as  I  said,  upon  the  sole  authority 
of  that  church,  wiiich  witnesses  in  its  own  behalf. 

For  whatsoever  is  pretended,  to  make  the  better  show,  all 
resolves  at  last  into  that,  as  I  intimated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
discourse.  Scripture  and  tradition  can  do  nothing  at  all  for 
them,  without  their  churclTs  tlefinition.  Though  their  whole 
infiillible  rule  of  faith  seem  to  be  made  up  of  those  three,  yet 
in  truth,  the  last  of  these  alone,  the  church's  definition,  is  the 
whole  rule,  and  the  very  bottom  upon  which  their  faith  stands. 
For  what  is  tradition,  is  no  more  apparent  than  what  is 
scripture,  according  to  their  principles,  without  the  authority 
of  their  church  ;  which  pretends  to  an  unlimited  power  to 
supply  the  defect  even  of  tradition  itself. 

In  short,  as  tradition  among  them  is  taken  in  to  supply  the 
defect  of  scripture,  so  the  authority  of  their  church  is  taken  in 
to  supply  the  defect  of  tradition;  but  this  authority  under- 
mines them  both  ;  because  neither  scripture  nor  tradition  sig- 
nify any  thing  without  their  churcirs  authority.  Which 
therefore  is  the  rule  of  their  faith  ;  that  is,  they  believe  them- 
selves. 

To  which  absurdity  they  are  driven,  because  it  is  made 
evident  by  us  that  there  have  been  great  diversities  of  tradi- 
tions, and  many  changes  and  alterations  made,  even  in  things 
called  apostolical,  ike.  and  tlicrcfore  they  have  no  other  way, 
but  to  fly  to  the  judgment  of  the  present  Jloman  church,  to 
determine  what  are  traditiotis  apostolical,  and  what  are  not; 
by  which  judgment  all  mankind   must  be  governed ;  that  is. 
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we  must  believe  tliem,  and  they  believe  themselves;  which 
they  would  have  done  well  to  have  said  in  one  word,  without 
putting  us  to  the  trouble  of  seeking  for  traditions  in  books, 
and  in  other  churches.  But  they  would  willingly  colour  their 
pretences  by  as  many  fair  words  as  is  possible,  and  so  make 
mention  of  scripture,  tradition,  antiquitv ;  which  when  we 
have  examined,  they  will  not  stand  to  them,  but  take  sanc- 
tuary in  their  own  authority;  saying,  they  are  the  sole  judges 
what  is  scripture,  and  what  tradition,  and  what  antiquity ; 
nay,  have  a  power  to  declare  any  new  point  of  faith  which  the 
church  never  heard  of  before.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Salme- 
ron  and  others  of  his  fellows ;  That  the  doctrine  of  faith  ad- 
mits of  additions  in  essential  things.  For  all  things  were  not 
taught  by  the  apostles,  but  such  as  were  then  necessary  and  fit 
for  the  salvation  of  believers. 

By  which  means  we  can  never  know  when  the  Christian  re- 
ligion will  be  perfected;  but  their  church  may  bring  in  tradi- 
tions, by  its  sole  authority,  without  end. 

Nay,  some  among  them  have  been  contented  to  resolve  all 
their  faith  into  the  sole  authority  of  the  present  Roman  bi- 
shop; according  to  that  famous  saying  of  Cornelius  Mussiis, 
(promoted  by  Paul  III.  to  a  bishopric,)  upon  the  fourteenth 
chapter  to  the  Romans;  "  To  confess  the  truth  ingenuously,  I 
would  give  greater  credit  to  one  pope,  in  those  things  which 
touch  the  mysteries  of  faith,  than  to  a  thousand  Ilieroms, 
Austins,  Grcgories:  to  say  nothing  of  Richards,  Scotuses,  &c.; 
for  I  believe  and  know,  that  the  pope  cannot  err  in  matters  of 
faith."  Which  contemptuous  speech  he  would  never  have  ut- 
tered, to  the  discredit  of  those  great  men  whom  they  pretend 
to  reverence,  if  he  had  not  known  more  certaiidv,  that  the  tra- 
dition which  runs  among  the  ancient  Fathers  is  against  them, 
than  he  could  know  the  pope  to  be  infallible. 

There  is  no  tradition,  I  am  sure,  for  that;  nor  for  abun- 
dance of  other  things,  which  rest  merely  upon  their  own  cre- 
tlit,  as  is  fairly  acknowledged  in  two  great  articles  of  their 
present  creed,  by  our  countryman  bisho|)  Fisher,  with  whose 
words  I  conclude  this  ])articular.  "Many,  perhaps,  have  the 
less  confidence  in  inilulgences,  because  their  use  seems  to  have 
been  newer  in  the  church,  and  very  lately  found  among 
Christians."   To  whom  I  answer,  that  it  doth  not  apjiear  ccr- 
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laiiilv  l>v  vvlioni  tluy  began  to  he  first  tloliveicd.  For  tlic 
ancients  inai<e  no  mention,  or  very  rare,  of  purgatory ;  and  tiie 
Greeks  to  this  very  clay  do  not  believe  it ;  nor  was  the  belief 
either  of  purgatory  or  of  indulgences  so  necessary  in  the  pri- 
mitive church  as  it  is  now.  And  as  long  as  there  was  no  care 
al)out  purgatorv,  nobody  sought  for  indulgences;  for  all  their 
esteem  depends  upon  that.  If  you  take  away  purgatory,  to 
what  purpose  are  indulgences?  Since  therefore  purgatory  was 
so  lately  known  and  received  in  the  catholic  church,  who  can 
wonder  that  there  was  no  use  of  indulgences  in  the  beginning 
of  our  religion  ? 

Which  is  a  full  confession  what  kind  of  traditions  that 
church  commends  unto  us;  things  lately  invented,  their  own 
private  opinions,  of  which  the  ancient  Christians  knew  no- 
thing. In  one  word,  their  tradition  is  no  tradition,  in  that 
sense  wherein  the  church  always  understood  it. 

IV.  And  what  hath  been  said  of  them  must  be  applied  to 
other  particular  churches ;  though  some  have  been  more  sin- 
cere than  they.  jNone  of  them  hath  any  authority  to  com- 
mend any  thing  as  an  article  of  faith  unto  posterity,  which 
hath  not  been  commended  to  them  by  all  foregoing  ages,  de- 
rived from  the  apostles.  For  Vincentius  his  rule  is  to  guide 
us  all  in  this ;  "  That  is  catholic  (and  consequently  to  be  re- 
ceived) which  hath  been  held  by  all,  and  in  all  churches,  and 
at  all  times." 

V.  Which  jnits  me  in  mind  of  another  thing  to  be  briefly 
touched  ;  That  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  contained  in  the  con- 
fessions or  registers  of  particular  churches,  in  these  days 
wherein  we  live,  is  not  received  by  us,  nor  allowed  to  have 
the  same  authority  which  such  tradition  had  at  the  time  of 
the  Nicene  council,  for  the  conviction  of  heresy.  The  joint 
consent,  I  mean,  of  so  many  bishops  as  were  there  assembled, 
and  the  unanimous  confessions  of  so  many  several  churches  of 
several  provinces  as  were  there  delivered,  hath  not  now  such  a 
force  to  induce  belief  as  it  had  then.  The  reason  of  which  is 
given  by  the  same  Vincentius,  who  so  highly  commends  that 
way  which  was  then  taken  of  reproving  heresy;  but  adds 
this  most  wise  caution,  (in  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the 
first  part  of  his  Commonitorium,)  "  But  you  must  not  think 
that  all  heresies,  and  always,  are  thus  to  be  opposed ;  but  only 
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new  and  fresh  heresies  ;  when  thev  first  rise  up,  that  is,  before 
they  liave  falsified  the  rules  of  tlie  ancient  faith,  &c.  As  for 
inveterate  heresies,  which  have  spread  themselves,  they  are  in 
nowise  to  be  assaulted  this  way;  because  in  a  long  tract  of 
time,  many  opportunities  may  have  presented  themselves  to 
heretics,  of  stealing  truth  out  of  ancient  records,  and  of  cor- 
rupting the  volumes  of  our  ancestors.'^ 

Which  if  it  be  applied  to  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is 
evident  the  Roman  church  hath  had  such  opportunities  of  falsi- 
fying antiquity  ever  since  the  first  acknowledgment  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  that  we  cannot  rely  merely  upon  any  written 
testimonies,  or  unwritten  traditions,  which  never  so  great  a 
number  of  their  bishops  met  together  shall  produce:  which 
amount  not  to  so  much  as  one  legal  testimony;  but  they  are  to 
be  looked  upon,  or  suspected,  as  a  multitude  of  false  witnesses, 
conspiring  together  in  their  own  cause. 

How  then,  may  some  saj',  can  heresies  of  long  standing  be 
confuted  ?  The  same  Vincentius  resolves  us  in  this,  in  the 
very  next  words;  "  We  may  convince  them,  if  need  be,  by  the 
sole  authority  of  the  scriptures ;  or  eschew  them  as  already 
convicted  and  condemned  in  ancient  times,  by  the  general 
councils  of  catholic  priests." 

The  tradition  which  is  found  there  must  direct  all  future 
councils,  not  the  opinions  of  their  own  present  churches. 

\"I.  I  will  add  but  one  thing  more;  which  is,  that  the  tradi- 
tion called  oral,  because  it  comes  by  word  of  mouth  from  one 
age  to  another,  without  any  written  record,  is  the  most  un- 
certain, and  can  be  least  relied  upon  of  all  other.  This  hath 
been  demonstrated  so  fully  by  the  writers  of  our  church,  and 
there  are  such  pregnant  instances  of  the  errors  into  which  men 
have  been  leel  by  it,  that  it  needs  no  long  discourse. 

Two  instances  of  it  are  very  connnon,  and  I  shall  add  a  third. 

1.  The  first  is  that  wliich  Papias,  who  lived  presently  after 
the  apostles'  times,  and  conversed  with  those  who  had  seen 
them,  set  on  foot.  His  way  was,  as  Eusebius  relates  out  of 
his  works,  not  so  much  to  read,  as  to  inquire  of  the  elders, 
what  St.  Andrew  or  St.  Peter  said  ;  what  was  the  saying  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.  James,  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord.  And  he  |>rctended  that  some  of  them  told  liim,  among 
other  things,  that  after  tlie  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  wc  shall 
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reign  a  thousand  years  liere  upon  earth ;  which  he  gathered, 
saith  Eusebius,  from  some  saying  of  the  apostles  wrong  under- 
stotxl.  But  this  fancy  was  embraced  very  greedily,  and  was 
taught  for  two  wliole  ages  as  an  apostolical  tradition ;  nobody 
opposing  it,  and  yet  having  nothing  to  say  for  it,  but  only 
"  the  antiquity  of  the  man"  (as  Eusebius  his  words  arc,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  ult.)  who  delivered  it  to  them  :  yet  this  tradition  hath 
been  generally  since  taken  for  an  imposture,  and  teaches  us  no 
more  than  this,  that  if  one  man  could  set  a-going  such  a  doc- 
trine, and  make  it  pass  so  current  for  so  long  a  time,  upon  no 
other  pretence,  than  that  an  apostle  said  so  in  private  dis- 
course; we  liave  great  reason  to  think  that  other  traditions 
have  hatl  no  better  beginning,  or  not  so  good  ;  especially  since 
they  never  so  universally  prevailed  as  that  did. 

2.  A  second  instance  is  that  famous  contention  about  the  ob- 
servation of  Easter,  which  miserably  afflicted  the  church  in  the 
days  of  Victor  bishop  of  Rome,  by  dividing  the  eastern 
Christians  from  the  western.  One  pretending  tradition  from 
St.  John  and  St.  Philip,  the  other  from  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  Concerning  which  I  will  not  say,  as  Rigaltius  doth,  (in 
his  sharp  note  upon  the  words  of  Firmilian,  who  pretended 
tradition  for  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics,)  that  "  under  the 
names  and  persons  of  great  men,  there  were  sottish  and  sophis- 
tical things  delivered  for  apostolical  traditions,  by  fools  and 
sophisters.'"  But  this  I  affirm,  that  there  are  many  more 
instances  of  men's  forwardness,  and  they  neither  fools  nor 
sophisters,  but  only  wedded  to  the  opinions  of  their  own 
churches,  to  obtrude  things  as  apostolical,  for  which  they  had 
no  proof  at  all.  For  when  they  knew  not  how  to  defend 
themselves,  presently  they  flew  to  tradition  apostolical. 

3.  A  third  instance  of  whose  uncertainty  we  have  in 
Irenacus  (lib.  ii.  c.  39.)  concerning  the  age  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  when  he  died  ;  which  he  confidently  affirms  to  have 
been  forty,  if  not  fifty  years;  and  saith,  the  elders  which  knew 
St.  John,  and  were  his  scholars,  received  this  relation  from 
him.  And  yet  all  agree,  that  he,  beginning  to  preach  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  was  crucified  about  three  years  and  a 
half  after. 

The  like  relation  Clemens  makes,  of  his  preaching  but  one 
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vear ;  which  he  calls  a  secret  tradition  from  the  apostles,  but 
hath  no  more  truth  in  it  than  the  other. 

Now  if  in  the  first  ages,  when  they  were  so  near  the  foun- 
tain and  beginning  of  tradition,  men  were  deceived,  nav,  such 
great  men  as  these  were  deceived,  and  led  others  into  errors  in 
these  matters ;  we  cannot  with  any  safety  trust  to  traditions 
that  have  passed,  men  pretend,  from  one  to  another  until  now; 
but  which  we  can  find  no  mention  of  in  any  writer,  till  some 
ages  after  the  a}X)stles ;  and  then  were  by  somebody  or  other, 
who  had  authority  in  those  days,  called  apostolical  traditions, 
merely  to  gain  them  the  more  credit.  Thus  Andreas  Ca?- 
sariensis,  in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
p.  743,  saith,  "  that  the  coming  of  Enoch  and  Elias,  before 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,"  (though  it  be  not  found  in  scrij>- 
ture,)  "was  a  constant  report  received  by  tradition  without  any 
variation  from  the  teachers  of  the  church. 

Which  is  sufficient  to  shew  how  ready  they  were  to  father 
their  own  private  opinions  upon  ancient  universal  tradition  ; 
and  how  little  reason  we  have  to  trust  to  that  which  was  so 
uncertain,  even  in  the  first  ages,  and  therefore  must  needs  be 
more  dubious  now. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  eyes  of  those 
who  will  be  pleased  to  look  over  this  short  treatise,  what  they 
are  to  think  and  speak  about  tradition.  It  is  a  calumny  to 
affirm,  that  the  church  of  England  rejects  all  tradition  ;  and  I 
hope  none  of  her  true  children  are  so  ignorant,  as  when  they 
hear  that  word,  to  imagine  they  must  rise  up  and  oppose  it. 
No,  the  scripture  itself  is  a  tradition  ;  and  we  admit  all  other 
traditions  which  are  subordinate,  and  agreeable  unto  that, 
together  with  all  those  things  which  can  be  proved  to  he  apo- 
stolical, by  the  general  testimony  of  the  church  in  all  ages  : 
nay,  if  any  thing  not  contained  in  scrij)ture,  which  the  Roman 
church  now  pretends  to  Ik'  a  part  of  God's  word,  were  de- 
livered to  us,  by  as  universal  uncontrolled  tradition  as  the 
scripture  is,  we  should  receive  it  as  we  do  the  scripture. 

But  it  appears  plainly,  that  such  things  were  at  first  but 
private  opinions,  which  now  are  become  the  doctrines  of  that 
particular  church,  who  would  impose  her  decrees  upon  us 
under  the  vencralilo  name  of  apostolical  universal  tradition; 
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which  I  have  sliewn  you  hath  been  an  ancient  cheat,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  so  easy  as  to  be  deceived  by  it ;  but  to  be 
very  wary,  and  afraid  of  trusting  the  traditions  of  such  a 
church,  as  liatli  not  only  perverted  some,  abolislied  otliers,  and 
pretende<l  them  wliere  there  hath  been  none,  but  been  a  very 
unfaithful  preserver  of  them,  and  that  in  matters  of  great 
moment,  where  there  were  some ;  and  lastly,  warrants  those 
which  it  pretends  to  have  kept,  by  nothing  but  its  own  infalli- 
bility. For  which  there  is  no  tradition,  but  much  against  it, 
even  in  the  original  tradition,  the  holy  scriptures;  which 
plainly  suppose  the  Roman  church  may  not  only  err,  but 
utterly  fail  and  be  cut  off  from  the  body  of  Christ ;  as  they 
that  please  may  read,  who  will  consult  the  eleventh  chapter  to 
the  Romans,  ver.  20 — 22 ;  of  which  they  are  in  the  greater 
danger,  because  they  proudly  claim  so  higii  a  prerogative  as 
that  now  mentioned,  directly  contrary  to  the  apostolical  ad- 
monition in  that  place,  Be  not  highviindcd,  but  fear. 


CONCLUSION. 

I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a  brief  admonition,  relating 
to  our  Christian  practice. 

And  what  is  there  more  proper  or  more  seasonable  than 
this  .•*  While  we  reject  all  spurious  traditions,  let  us  be  sure  to 
keep  close  to  the  genuine  and  true.  Let  us  hold  them  fast, 
aijd  not  let  them  go. 

Let  us  not  dispute  ourselves  out  of  all  religion,  wiiile  we 
condemn  that  which  is  false;  nor  break  all  Christian  discipline 
and  order,  because  we  cannot  submit  to  all  human  impo- 
sitions. 

In  plain  words,  let  us  not  throw  off  episcopacy,  together 
with  the  papal  tyranny. 

Wc  ought  to  be  the  more  careful  in  observing  the  Divine 
tradition  delivered  to  us  in  the  scripture,  and  according  to  the 
.scripture;  because  we  arc  not  bound  to  other. 

While  we  contend  against  the  half-conmiunion,  let  us  make 
a  consciojice  to  receive  the  whole  frequently.  It  l«)ks  like 
faction,  rather  than  religion,  to  be  earnest  for  that  which  we 
mean  not  to  use. 

In  like  manner,  while  we  look  upon  additions  to  the  scrip- 
X  2 
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ture  as  vain,  let  us  not  neglect  to  read  and  ponder  those  holy 
writings. 

When  ne  reject  purgatory  as  a  fable,  let  us  really  dread 
hell  fire. 

And  while  we  do  not  tie  ourselves  to  all  usages  that  have 
been  in  the  church,  let  us  be  careful  to  observe,  first,  all  the 
substantial  duties  of  righteousness,  charity,  sobriety,  and  godli- 
ness, which  are  unquestionably  delivered  to  us  by  our  Lord 
himself  and  his  holv  apostles  :  and  secondiv,  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  church  wherein  we  live,  which  are  not  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God.  For  so  hath  the  same  Divine  authority  de- 
livered ;  that  the  people  should  obey  those  that  are  their 
guides  and  governors,  submitting  themselves  to  their  authority, 
and  avoiding  all  contention  with  them,  as  most  undeccnt  in 
itself,  and  pernicious  to  religion ;  which  suffers  extremely, 
when  neither  ecclesiastical  authority  nor  ecclesiastical  custom 
can  end  disputes  about  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Read  1  Thess.  v.  12;  Heb.  .xiii.  17;  1  Cor.  xi.  16;  and 
read  such  places,  as  you  ought  to  do  all  the  other  scriptures, 
till  j'our  hearts  be  deeply  affected  with  them. 

For  be  admonished,  in  the  last  place,  of  this ;  which  is  of 
general  use,  and  must  never  be  forgotten;  because  we  shall 
lose  the  benefit  of  that  celestial  doctrine  which  is  delivereil 
unto  us,  if  we  do  not  strictly  observe  it:  that  "as  this  evan- 
gelical doctrine  is  delivered  down  to  us,  so  we  must  be  de- 
livered up  to  it."  Thus  St.  Paul  teaches  us  to  speak  .in 
Rom.  vi.  17.  where  he  thanks  God  that  thev  who  formerly 
had  been  servants  of  sin,  did  now  obey  from  the  heart  that 
form  of  doctrine,  unto  ichich  they  were  deliirred.  So  the 
words  run  in  the  Greek,  (as  the  margin  of  our  Bibles  informs 
you,)  fli  ov  iTapeb66rjTf . 

This  is  the  tradition  which  we  must  be  sure  to  retain,  and 
hold  fast  above  all  other;  as  that  without  which  all  our  belief 
will  bo  ineffectual. 

This  is  the  very  end  for  winch  all  Divine  truth  is  delivered 
unto  us,  that  we  may  bo  delivered,  and  make  a  surrender  of 
ourselves  unto  it. 

Observe  the  force  of  the  ajxistle's  words  ;  which  tell  us,  first, 
that  there  was  a  certain  form  of  Christian  doctrine  which  the 
ajwstlcs  taught,  compared  here  to  a  mould  (so  the  won!  ttJitos, 
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form,  may  be  translated)  into  wliich  metal,  or  such  like  matter 
is  cast;  that  it  may  receive  the  figure  and  shape  of  that 
mould. 

2.  Now  he  compares  the  Roman  Christians  to  such  ductile, 
pliable  matter ;  they  being  so  delivered  or  cast  into  this  form 
or  mould  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  they  were  entirely  framed 
and  fashioned  according  to  it;  and  had  all  the  lineaments, as  I 
may  say,  of  it  expressed  upon  their  souls. 

3.  And  having  so  received  it,  they  were  obedient  to  it ;  for 
without  this,  all  the  impressions,  which  by  knowledge  or  faith 
were  made  upon  their  souls,  were  but  an  imperfect  draught  of 
what  was  intended  in  the  Christian  tradition. 

4.  And  it  was  hearty  obedience,  sincere  compliance  with  the 
Divine  will;  such  obedience  as  became  those  who  understood 
their  religion  to  be  a  great  deliverance  and  liberty  from  the 
slavery  of  sin,  (before  spoken  of,)  into  the  happy  freedom  of 
the  service  of  God. 

5.  All  which,  lastly,  he  ascribes  to  the  grace  of  God,  which 
had  both  delivered  to  them  that  doctrine,  and  drawn  them  to 
deliver  up  themselves  to  it ;  made  their  hearts  soft  and  ductile 
to  be  cast  into  that  mould,  and  quickened  them  to  Christian 
obedience;  and  given  them  a  willing  mind  to  obey  cheerfully. 
All  this  was  from  God's  grace,  and  not  their  merits;  and 
therefore  the  thanks  was  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  who  succeeds 
and  blesses  all  pious  endeavours. 

Now  according  to  this  pattern  let  us  frame  ourselves ;  who, 
blessed  be  God,  have  a  form  of  doctrine  delivered  to  us  in  this 
church,  exactly  agreeable  to  the  holy  scriptures,  which  lie 
open  before  us ;  and  we  are  exhorted  not  only  to  look  into 
them,  but  we  feel  that  grace  which  hath  brought  them  to  us, 
clearly  demonstrating,  that  we  ought  to  be  formed  according 
to  the  holy  doctrine  therein  delivered,  by  the  delivery  of  our- 
selves unto  it :  by  the  delivery  of  our  mind,  that  is,  to  think 
of  God,  and  ourselves,  and  of  our  duty  in  every  point,  just  as 
this  instructs  us ;  and  by  the  delivery  of  our  wills  and  affec- 
tions, to  be  governed  and  regulated  according  to  its  directions. 
And  when  we  have  consented  to  this,  we  find  the  Divine  grace 
representing  to  us  the  necessity  of  an  hearty  obedience  to 
what  we  know  and  i)elievc,  and  have  embraced  as  the  very 
truth  of  God.  Tu  this  we  are  continually  drawn  and  mightily 
x3 
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moved ;  and  if  we  would  shew  our  thankfulness  for  it,  let  us 
follow  these  godlv  motions,  and  conform  ourselves  in  all  things 
to  the  heavenly  prescriptions  of  this  book ;  being  confident 
that  if  we  do,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  any  other 
model  of  religion,  which  we  find  not  here  delivered. 

For  if  you  desire  to  know  what  form  of  doctrine  it  is,  to 
which  the  apostle  would  have  us  delivered  ;  it  is  certain  it  is  a 
doctrine  directly  opposite  to  all  vice  and  wickedness.  For 
herein  the  grace  of  God  was  manifested,  he  tells  the  Romans, 
in  that  it  had  brought  them  from  being  slaves  of  sin,  heartily 
to  obey  the  Christian  doctrine;  which  taught,  that  is,  virtue 
and  piety. 

Now  to  this  the  present  Romanists  can  pretend  to  add 
nothing.  All  the  parts  of  a  godly  life  are  sufficiently  taught 
us  in  the  holy  scriptures.  And  if  we  would  seriously  practise 
and  follow  this  doctrine,  from  the  very  heart,  we  should  easily 
sec  there  is  no  other  but  what  is  there  delivered.  For  what- 
soever is  pretended  to  be  necessary  besides,  is  not  a  doctrine 
according  unto  godliness,  (as  the  apostle  calls  Christianity,) 
but  the  very  design  of  it  is  to  open  an  easier  way  to  heaven, 
than  that  laid  before  us  in  the  holy  scriptures ;  by  masses  for 
the  dead,  by  indulgences,  by  satisfactions,  and  the  merits  of 
the  saints,  and  several  other  such  like  inventions ;  which  have 
no  foundation  in  the  scriptures,  nor  in  true  antiquity. 

That  is  a  word  indeed,  which  is  very  much  pretended. 
Antiquity,  they  say,  is  on  their  side ;  but  it  is  nothing  different 
from  what  hath  been  said  about  tradition.  And  if  we  will  run 
up  to  the  true  anticjuity,  there  is  nothing  so  ancient  as  the 
holy  scriptures.  They  are  the  oldest  records  of  religion  ;  and 
by  them  if  we  frame  our  lives,  we  are  sure  it  is  according  to 
the  most  authentic  and  ancient  directions  of  piety,  delivered  in 
the  holy  oracles  of  God.  So  both  sides  confess  them  to  be. 
And  if  the  old  rule  be  safe,  "  'JMiat  is  true  which  is  first,""  we  are 
s;ife  enough;  for  there  is  nothing  before  this  to  be  our  guide; 
and  there  can  be  nothing  after  this  but  must  be  tried  by  it. 
According  to  another  rule,  as  old  as  reason  itself,  ''The  first 
in  every  kind  is  the  measure  of  all  the  rest."  And,  as  sure  as 
that  there  is  a  gospel  of  Goil's  grace,  they  that  walk  after  this 
rule,  (this  Divine  canon,)  peace  shall  be  uixtn  them,  and 
mercy ;  they  being  the  true  Israel,  or  church  of  Goil. 
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IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  I. 
It  is  my  intention,  in  the  following  discourse,  to  consider 
those  passages  of  the  holy  scripture  which  are  by  the  writers 
of  the  church  of  Rome  produced  in  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  that  church,  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  And 
before  I  proceed  to  that,  it  will  be  fit  that  I  should  state  the 
question  between  that  church  and  ours,  and  briefly  shew  what 
the  church  of  Rome  holds,  what  we  allow,  and  for  what  reason 
we  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  that  matter. 

By  the  mass  in  this  question,  Beilarmlne  ^  owns,  is  meant 
the  whole  celebration  of  the  Divine  service  in  which  the  eu- 
charist  was  consecrated. 

By  sacrifice  is  meant  a  proper  one,  and  such  as  is  propitia- 
tory ;  "  not  a  sacrifice  in  general,"  says  a  late  author  of  the 
church  of  Rome  *>,  "  or  improperly  so  termed,  (such  as  are  all 
the  actions  of  the  mind,  or  any  work  of  virtue  whatsoever,) 
but  a  special  sacrifice  truly  and  properly  so  called."  The 
same  author  adds  presently  afterwards,  our  tenet  is,  "  that  the 
oblation  of  our  Lord's  last  supper,  or  the  mass,  is  a  true  and 
proper  unbloody  sacrifice,  and  propitiatory  for  sins." 

The  council  of  Trent  '^  defines  it  to  be  "  a  true  and  proper 

*  Bellarm.  de  Missa,  I.  i.e.  i . 
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sacrifice  and  propitiatory  ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  profitable  to 
him  who  receives  it,  but  to  be  offered  up  for  the  living  and  the 
dead :  and  that  in  this  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  "  very  same 
Christ  is  contained,  and  unbloodily  sacrificed,  who  once  on  the 
altar  of  the  cross  offered  himself  bloodily." 

The  Trent  Catechism  '^  tells  us,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  is  not  only  a  sacrifice  of  praise,  or  bare  commemoration 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  but  "  truly  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
by  which  God  is  appeased,  and  rendered  propitious  to  us." 
And  a  little  before*^,  speaking  of  the  causes  for  which  the 
eucharist  was  instituted  by  Christ,  this  is  a.ssigned  as  one,  viz. 
"  that  the  church  might  have  a  perpetual  sacrifice,  by  which 
our  sins  might  be  expiated,  and  our  heavenly  Father  being 
often  greatly  offended  with  our  sins,  might  be  brought  from 
anger  to  mercy,  and  from  the  severity  of  a  just  punishment  to 
clemency."  The  same  author  tells  us  a  little  before,  that  if 
the  sacrifices  of  the  old  law  were  pleasing  to  God,  "  what  may 
be  hoped  from  that  sacrifice  (viz.  of  the  mass)  in  which  he 
himself  is  sacrificed  and  offered  up,  of  whom  was  twice  heard 
the  voice  from  heaven.  This  is  my  beloved  A'wi,"  &c. 

That  author,  in  another  place  ',  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Whether  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  be  the  same  sacrifice  with 
that  of  the  cross.''"'  replies  thus,  "We  confess  it," says  he,  "to 
be  one  and  the  same  sacrifice,  and  so  to  be  accounted,"  &c. 

Upon  tile  whole,  the  church  of  Rome  in  this  matter  affirms 
these  three  things : 

First,  "  That  the  sacrifice  of  the  last  supper,  or  (as  they 
commonly  express  it)  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  is  a  true  and 
proper  sacrifice." 

Secondly,  "  That  the  victim  wiiicli  is  s;icrificed  in  this 
sacrifice  of  the  last  supper,  or  mass,  is  the  very  i)ody  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  For  they  affirm  this  to  be 
the  same  sacrifice  with  that  of  the  cross. 

Tiiirdly,  "  That  this  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  propitiatory 
and  expiatory ;  that  it  procures  pardon  for  the  sins  of  the 
living  and  dead,  as  well  as  obtains  grace  to  help  in  the  lime 
of  need." 
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This  is  a  sincoro  anil  true  representation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  Konie  in  tliis  matter. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  insincere  practice 
of  a  late  writer  P,  who  pretends  to  give  us  a  true  representation 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  cluircii  of  Rome.  He,  in  his  discourse 
of  the  mass,  craftily  l>aulks  what  the  churcii  of  Rome  tcacheth 
in  this  matter,  viz.  that  it  is  a  proper  and  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  living  and  dead  ;  which  is  the  main  point  contested 
between  us.  And  instead  of  that,  tells  us,  "that  it  is  a  com- 
memorative sacrifice,  lively  representing  in  an  unbloody  man- 
ner the  bloody  sacrifice  which  was  offered  for  us  upon  the 
cross ;"  and  that  Christ  gave  in  command  to  his  apostles  to  do 
the  same  thing  he  had  done  at  his  last  supper,  "  in  commemo- 
ration of  hiui."  He  says  not  one  word  of  its  being  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  calls  it  a 
commemorative  one  ;  which,  taking  in  the  whole  action,  we  do 
not  deny  :  and  when  he  aflirms  that  Christ  bid  his  apostles  to 
do  what  he  did  in  commemoration  of  him,  we  say  so  too.  But 
this  author  could  not  but  know,  that  in  the  third  canon  of  the 
council  of  Trent  concerning  this  matter,  an  anathema  is  de- 
nounced against  those  who  aflirm  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  to 
be  a  bare  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 

We  of  this  church  of  England  do  readily  grant  and  allow. 

That  the  eucharist  may  be  called  a  sacrifice;  as  a  sacra- 
ment hath  the  name  of  that  which  it  does  commemorate  and 
represent. 

That  as  in  this  sacrament  we  counneniorate  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  so  we  do  in  it  represent  to  God  the 
Father  what  Christ  suffered  for  us,  that  he  may  graciously  in- 
cline to  bestow  on  us  the  blessings  which  Christ  hath  pur- 
chased with  his  blood. 

That  we  do,  when  we  communicate,  make  an  oblation  of 
ourselves.  Thus  in  the  prayer  after  the  communion  we  read, 
"  Here  we  offer  and  present  unto  thee,  ()  Lord,  ourselves,  our 
souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice 
unto  thee." 

That  the  <nicharist  may  be  called  a  sacrifice  of  praise.  We 
do  therein  offer  our  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  God,  and  as 
a  testimony  of  the  sense  we  have  of  the  Divine  mercies,  we 
e  A  Papist  misrepresented  and  repi-eaented,  by  J.  L.  p.  52.  &c. 
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offer  our  alms,  whicli  is  not  only  a  sacrifice,  but  such  an  one 
as  with  which  God  is  well  pleased. 

What  our  church  holds,  is  best  learned  from  her  declaration 
in  her  Articles,  in  the  following  words'':  "The  offering  of 
Christ  once  made  is  that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and 
satisfaction,  for  all  the  sins  of  the  wliole  world,  both  original 
and  actual ;  and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin,  but 
that  alone."  And  in  the  next  words,  she  declares  against  the 
"  sacrifices  of  masses,  in  which  it  was  commonly  said,  that 
the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have 
remission  of  pain  or  guilt."  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  she 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Trent  council,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  is  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  propitiatory  for  the 
quick  and  dead. 

This  we  deny;  and  think  we  have  just  reason  so  to  do. 
And  that  no  such  doctrine  is  revealed  in  the  holy  scripture,  as 
will  appear  afterwards,  is  reason  enough  for  the  rejecting  it. 
Such  a  doctrine  as  this  had  need  be  clearly  proved ^by  some 
express  testimony,  or  just  consequence.  This  is  needful  ac- 
cording to  one  of  their  own  writers  '. 

But  though  this  be  reason  enough,  yet  this  is  not  all.  The 
doctrine  itself  is  perplexed  and  inconsistent,  and  by  no  means 
allowable.  And  for  this  I  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  any 
indifferent  man,  that  will  but  suffer  himself  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider things.  I  would  fain  know,  liow  that  can  be  said  to  be 
an  unbloody  sacrifice  by  them,  wlio  hold  that  the  natural 
blood  of  Christ  is  there.'  How  can  that  be  called  a  conuiicmo- 
ration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  one 
and  the  very  same  sacrifice  with  it .'  How  can  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  cross,  when  Christ's 
natural  death  is  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  but 
that  of  the  mass  does  not  comprehend  his  death  ;  and  we  are 
told,  Uoni.  vi.  9,  tlmt  Christ  dicth  no  more?  How  can  that 
be  said  to  be  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice,  where  the  essentials 
of  such  a  sacrifice,  even  according  to  our  adversaries,  are 
wanting.''  Here  is  nothing  visible  or  sensible,  wliich  yet  is  that 
which    Mcllarmine''    rccpiires  in   his  definition  of  a  true  and 

1>  Article  XXXI.  0|iortc't  ex  iv'riptiiris  .S.  colligi.  Iticlierii 
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proper  sacrifice.  It  is  easy  to  affirm  indeed,  that  the  body  of" 
Christ  is  in  the  sacrifice  of  liie  mass,,  under  tiie  species  of 
bread  ;  but  as  this  can  never  be  provetl,  so  it  is  impertinent  to 
allege  it  in  this  place.  For  where  is  that  wliich  is  visible  or 
sensible,  which  Bellarminc  requires  the  victim  should  be  in  a 
proper  sacrifice  'i  The  species  of  bread  is  so  far  from  rendering 
the  body  of  Christ  visible  or  sensible,  that  it  hides  it  from  our 
eyes.  And  though  a  substance  may  be  known  by  its  own  ac- 
cidents, yet  it  cannot  be  known  by  the  accidents  of  another 
substance.  Who  can  tell  the  difference,  that  looks  on  them 
onlv,  between  a  consecrated  and  unconsecrated  wafer.'  Again, 
in  this  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  here  is  no  destruction,  no  sensible 
transmutation  of  what  is  sacrificed,  which  Bellarmine  makes 
necessary  in  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice :  here  is  no  destruction 
of  any  thing  that  can  be  perceived  :  no  shedding  of  blood,  (for 
it  is  an  unbloody  sacrifice,)  without  which  there  is  no  remission. 
The  natural  body  of  Christ  receives  no  change,  his  natural 
being  is  not  destroyed  or  damaged.  If  they  say,  "  that  it  is 
his  sacramental  being  that  receives  the  change,"  they  must 
mean  either  an  accidental  being,  (as  present  in  the  sacrament,) 
or  substantial.  The  latter  they  cannot  mean,  unless  they 
allow  of  the  destruction  or  transmutation  of  his  natural  being, 
which  they  will  not  allow.  If  the  former,  then  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  of  accidents  only,  and  not  of  Christ; 
and  then  this  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  not  the  same  with  that  of 
the  cross.  A.nd  it  is  very  strange  that  should  be  a  true  and 
proper  sacrifice  ',  in  which  death  only  intervenes  by  representa- 
tion ;  and  that  it  should  be  the  very  same  with  that  of  the 
cross,  when  we  are  told,  that  it  is  "  instituted  only  to  represent 
it  C  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  a  memorial  and  re- 
presentation, and  the  thing  to  which  this  does  refer.  In  other 
proper  sacrifices,  the  altar  sanctified  the  victim,  and  was 
reputed  of  greater  value,  and  the  ofTerer  was  of  greater  price 
than  what  was  offered :  this  will  not  be  allowed  in  the  present 
case,  and  yet  we  must  be  obliged  to  believe  it  to  be  a  proper 
sacrifice.  VVe  cannot  understand  how  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  should  be  the  very  same  with  that  of  the  cross,  when  one 
is  but  the  memorial  of  the  other,  and  is  acknowledged  to 
receive  all  its  virtue  from  it.     It  cannot  be  that  they  should  be 

1  Bishop  of  Condom's  Exposition,  S.  14. 
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the  same,  either  in  number  or  in  kind.  The  first  is  so  absurd, 
that  no  man  can  affirm  it ;  nor  can  any  man  believe  the  second, 
that  considers  the  wide  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  viz.  "  between  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  and  that  of  the 
mass.'''  The  first  was  offered  by  Christ,  and  was  a  bloody 
sacrifice ;  it  was  offered  on  the  cross,  and  is  the  full  price  of 
our  redemption  :  Christ  was  the  victim,  and  was  offered  there 
in  his  natural  substance ;  he  was  visible  there,  and  there  he 
died.  But  this  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  offered  by  priests,  is  an 
unbloody  sacrifice,  is  placed  on  altars  erected  for  that  purpose, 
and  is  not  so  much  as  pretended  to  be  the  price  of  our 
redemption.  We  see  notiiing  but  bread  and  wine,  we  taste 
and  handle  nothing  else  ;  and  it  is  confessed  that  Christ  dies 
no  more,  and  yet  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  both  these  are 
one  and  the  very  same. 

Our  church  hath  further  reason  still  to  reject  this  doctrine 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  holy  scriptures.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  had  the  fairest  occasion  to  acquaint  us  with  this 
Romish  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  had  there  been 
any  such  thing :  for  he  discourseth  at  large  of  the  pricstiiood 
according  to  the  order  of  Melchizedek  and  of  Aaron ;  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross ;  and  yet  he  is  so  far  from  once  men- 
tioning the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  that  he  says  many  things 
which  overtlirow  it. 

He  tells  us,  Heb.  ix.  12,  Christ  by  his  oicn  blood  entered  in 
once  into  the  holy  place,  having-  obtained  eternal  redemption 
Jbr  us.  If  he  obtained  eternal  redemption,  he  need  not  he 
offered  daily  to  j)rocure  our  jiardon.  There  was  no  need  he 
should  ofl'er  liini.scif  more  than  once.  The  sjime  Divine  author 
tells  us  so  :  Aor  yet,  says  he,  ver.  25,  26,  tfuil  he  should  offer 
himself  often,  as  the  hi^h  priest  entcreth  into  the  holy  plwc 
every  year  icith  blood  of  others  ;  for  then  rnust  he  often  have 
suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  zoorld :  but  now  once  in  the 
etui  of  the  xcorld  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrijiee  of  hiviself.  Tlie  repetition  of  the  legal  sacrifices 
spake  their  insufficiency :  our  Saviour  by  cnte  ojferinir  hath 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  arc  sanctified,  Heb.  x.  14.  This 
s]x;aks  the  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  tiie  cross.    Two  things 
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we  learn  from  the  reasoning  of  tins  Divine  author,  wliicli 
overthrow  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

First,  that  Clirist  cannot  be  ofl'eretl  without  suffering  ;  and 
therefore  if  he  Im?  offered  in  the  mass,  he  must  suffer  there: 
he  must  either  suffer  in  the  mass,  or  not  be  offered  there.  For 
if  he  should  offer  himself  often,  says  this  Divine  author,  then 
must  he  oflen  have  suffered.  And  if  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  mass 
be  a  Siicrifice  properly  so  called,  and  propitiatory,  the  oblation 
of  Christ  in  it  must  infer  his  suffering. 

Secondly,  that  the  same  consideration  is  to  be  had  of  the 
time  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
of  the  time  from  his  death  to  the  end  of  it.  If  he  must  be 
often  offered  after  his  death  upon  the  cross  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  he  must  for  the  same  reason  have  been  often  offered 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  deatii ;  but  there  was 
no  need  he  should  have  been  often  offered  before  his  death, 
and  therefore  no  need  of  it  afterwards,  neither  to  procure  our 
redemption,  nor  yet  to  apply  it.  If  he  saved  them  who  went 
before  by  this  one  offering,  why  not  them  that  are  to  come .'' 
He  was  otice  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  Heb.  ix.  28. 
and  but  once,  as  appears  from  what  goes  before  :  as  it  is 
appointed  to  men  once  to  die,  &c.  so  Christ  was  once  offered, 
&c.  The  same  Divine  author  tells,  that  Christ  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  and  tliat  bij  one  offerings  he  hath  j^srfectedjhr 
ever  them  that  are  sanctijied,  and  that  there  is  no  more  offering 
for  sin,  Heb.  x.  12,  14,  18. 

I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  scriptures  produced  by  those 
of  the  church  of  Rome  in  defence  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass. 

The  first  place  of  scripture  which  I  shall  consider,  is  what 
we  read  of  Melchizedek,  who  is  said  to  have  brought /orth 
bread  and  wine  :  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 
And  he  blessed  him,  i.  e.  Abram,  &c.  Gen.  xiv.  18,  19.  This 
place  of  scripture  is  commonly  urged  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
as  an  argument  to  prove  their  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
And  Ik'llarmine  ■"  takes  great  pains  to  prove  it  from  thence. 
And  indeed  it  requires  great  labour  to  form  any  show  of  an 
argument   for   the   sacrifice   of  the   mass  from   these   words. 

Ai  Dc  Missa,  I.  i.e.  6. 
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Ilowfver,  I  shall  follow  the  cardinal,  and  consider  his  reason- 
ing from  these  words. 

That  the  Psalmist,  Psalm  ex.  -1,  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Hel).  vii.  affirm  Christ  to  be  a  priest 
after  the  order  of  Afelchizedek,  we  grant ;  and  that  he  was 
not  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Aaron. 

The  cardinal  proceeds,  and  tells  us,  there  were  two  differ- 
ences between  these  two  priesthoods,  from  whence  he  thinks 
two  arguments  may  be  drawn  for  the  support  of  his  cause. 
The  first  and  chief  difference  he  reckons,  is  the  external  form 
of  the  sacrifices.  The  Aaronical  were  bloody,  that  of  Mel- 
chizedek  unbloody,  and  figured,  under  the  species  of  bread 
and  wine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Hence  the  cardinal 
concludes,  that  if  Christ  be  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
cliizedek,  and  not  of  Aaron,  he  must  institute  an  unbloody 
sacrifice,  and  that  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine.  This 
he  thinks  follows  necessarily  from  the  force  of  the  type  and 
figure.  Melchizedek  offered  bread  and  wine,  and  truly  sacri- 
ficed ;  therefore  Christ,  in  the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  did 
truly  sacrifice,  otherwise  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  type. 

The  second  difference  between  the  priesthood  of  Melchi- 
zedek and  Aaron,  the  cardinal  says,  is  this,  that  the  first  was 
lh;it  of  one  man,  who  had  neither  predecessor  nor  successor,  of 
which  order  Christ  was,  who  lives  for  ever;  but  that  of  Aaron 
was  of  many  men,  succeeding  each  other  because  of  death. 
If  Christ  then  be  a  priest  for  ever,  the  rite  of  sacrificing  must 
continue;  and  therefore  there  nuist  be  another  sacrifice  besides 
that  of  the  cross  once  offered,  which  nuist  be  continually 
offered.  For  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  priest  who  hath  no 
sacrifice  which  he  may  offer.  But  there  can  be  no  such,  if  we 
destroy  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

That  I  niav  give  a  clear  answer  to  these  pretences,  for  I 
cannot  call  them  arguments,  I  shall  proceed  in  the  method  of 
a  learned  protesiant  writer"  on  this  argument. 

I.  I  shall  shew  tliat  we  have  no  sufficient  ground  to  believe 
that  Melchizetlek  did  offer  an  unbloody  sacrifice  of  bread 
and  wine. 

II.  That  if  he  had  offered  such  a  sacrifice,  it  will  not 
thence    follow    that    the     priesthood    of    Melchizedek    con- 
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sisted  ill  this,  and  that  this  distinguislietl  it  from  tliat  of 
Aaron. 

III.  Tliat  tjraiitinw  that  Mclchizwli-k  did  offer  such  a  sacri- 
fice, and  that  thereby  his  priesthood  was  different  from  that  of 
Aaron,  it  does  not  thence  ft)llow  tliat  Christ  ought  to  institute 
in  his  church  an  urililoody  sacrifice  under  tile  species  of  Ijread 
and  wine. 

I.  Wc  have  no  sufficient  ground  to  beheve  that  Melchizedek 
did  offer  an  unbloody  sacrifice  of  liread  and  wine. 

The  text  alleged  gives  no  manner  of  ground  for  this  opinion; 
there  is  not  in  it  the  least  syllafile  to  this  purpose :  Melchi:^e- 
dek  brought Jbrth  bread  and  wine.  It  is  not  said,  he  offered, 
much  less  tliat  he  offered  to  God,  which  he  must  have  done, 
had  he  offered  a  sacrifice.  He  brought  forth  this  as  a  refresh- 
ment to  Abrani  and  his  company.  This  is  all  that  the  text 
imports.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew,  or  LXXII.  inter- 
preters, in  the  Targum  of  Onkclos,  in  the  Syriac  version,  nor 
the  ancient  Latin  version,  which  favours  this  opinion  of  the 
Roman  church.  Josephus",  relating  this  matter,  tells  us  ex- 
pressly, that  Melchizedek  entertained  Abram's  army,  and 
afforded  them  plenty  of  necessary  provisions  P:  but  he  says 
nothing  of  his  sacrificing  bread  and  wine.  And  Philoi  the 
Jew  reckons  this  action  of  Melchizedek  as  an  instance  of  his 
hospitality,  and  opposeth  it  to  the  churlishness  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites,  who  refused  to  give  refreshment  to  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  passage  to  the  promised  land.  The  case  is  so 
plain,  tliat  several  of  the  Roman  church  do  not  think  these 
words  to  import  any  sacrifice.  Cardinal  Cajetan '  upon  the 
words  affirms,  that  "  there  is  nothing  written  of  sacrifice  or 
oblation,  but  only  of  bringing  forth,  which,"  says  he,  "Jose- 
phus afl^irms  to  have  been  done  for  the  refreshment  of  the  con- 
querors." Anotiier  of  their  own  church  ^  gives  this  account  of 
it :  Melchizedek  actis  Deo  ob  victorium  gratiis,  acj'au.sta  omnia 
Abramo  precatus,  ipsnm  ejusque  exercitum  cibo  potuqiie 
rejbcillavit.  So  that  all  that  he  affirms  is,  that  Melchizedek 
refreshed    Abram    and    his    followers   with    meat    and   drink, 
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having  given  God  thanks  for  the  victory,  and  wished  all  hap- 
piness to  Abram. 

But  Bellarmine  pretends  that  the  Hebrew  word,  i'^'^inni 
which  we  render  brought  forth,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the 
place,  is  often  used  for  the  bringing  forth  of  a  sacrifice  to  be 
slain  :  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  allegeth  a  passage  from 
Judges,  chap.  vi.  18,  which  I  find  alleged  by  others  of  that 
church ',  as  referring  to  a  sacrifice.  The  notes  upon  the  Doway 
Bible  "  go  further,  and  say,  that  this  Hebrew  word  is  a  word 
pertaining  to  sacrifice,  as  in  Judges,  chap.  vi.  18, 19. 

Now  though  it  be  nothing  to  the  purpose,  if  this  word 
should  be  applicable  to  a  sacrifice  as  well  as  to  any  other 
thing,  which  may  be  said  to  be  brought  forth,  yet  I  shall  con- 
sider the  place  produced  to  prove  this  to  be  a  word  pertaining 
to  a  sacrifice.  And  it  will  quickly  appear  that  these  gentlemen 
are  very  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  their  place.  Gideon  requests 
of  the  person  sent  to  him,  that  he  might  bring  forth  his  pre- 
sent, and  set  it  before  him.  Judges  vi.  18.  He  offers  a  refresh- 
ment, but  here  is  no  mention  of  any  sacrifice;  it  is  spoken  of  a 
meal,  not  of  a  sacrifice;  and  this  will  appear  by  the  context. 
Gideon  was  no  priest,  and  therefore  might  not  sacrifice,  he 
being  of  another  tribe,  ver.  1.5,  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  he 
would  sacrifice  to  a  man,  as  he  took  him  for  (ver.  22.)  at  that 
time :  to  say  that  Gideon  brought  to  this  person  that  he  might 
sacrifice,  is  without  all  ground,  and  will  oblige  him  that  affirms 
it  to  prove  that  he  took  him  for  a  priest.  Besides,  Gideon  did 
not  bring  forth  his  kid  alive,  he  did  not  sprinkle  the  blood,  or 
offer  the  fat  upon  the  altar  as  a  sacrifice,  but  he  :cent  in  and 
made  ready  the  kid :  he  put  the  flesh  in  a  basket,  and  the  broth 
in  a  pot,  ver.  19.  These  are  things  not  agreeable  to  a  sacri- 
fice, and  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  a  mineha  or 
meat-offering,  as  we  render  that  word  when  it  signifies  a  sacri- 
fiee ;  for  that  offering  it  was  expressly  required,  that  it  should 
be  offered  by  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Levit.  vi.  l-t,  and  at  the 
altar.  Here  arc  abundant  proofs  of  no  sacrifice.  Indeed  the 
vulgar  Latin  chanced  to  render  what  we  render  present,  by 
sacrificium ;  and  the  word  sometimes  signifies  so:  but  as  the 
Syriac  renders  it  by  meal  or  refreshment,  so  it  is  infinitely 

t  Vid.  Bonfrer.  in  Oen.  xiv.  i8.        "  \'id.  Doway  Rible,  with  Annntations  on 
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plain  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  here  is  no  mention 
of  a  sacrifice.  It  is  very  well  known  that  the  Hebrew  word 
which  we  render  present^,  is  a  word,  that  when  it  is  con- 
sidered apart  from  its  signification  of  a  sacrifice  or  holy  obla- 
tion, signifies  a  ffift  or  present,  and  is  so  interpreted  by  the 
LXXII;  and  our  English  have  well  rendered  the  word  in 
this  place,  though  they  have  not  concealed  the  other  significa- 
tion of  it  in  their  marginal  reading. 

For  what  licliarmine  adds,  "•  that  there  was  no  need  that 
Mclchizcdek  should  give  Abram  any  refreshment,  because  he 
returned  with  great  spoils,  and  those  who  followed  him  had 
eaten  before,"  ver.  24,  it  is  of  no  weight  at  all. 

For  it  is  not  said,  that  Abram  had  eaten;  nor  how  long 
since  it  was  that  his  followers  had ;  nor  do  we  know  that  they 
liad  plenty  of  bread  and  wine  among  their  spoils.  However, 
Melchizedek  hospitably  brought  forth  bread  and  wine,  what- 
ever Abram's  necessity  might  be.  Abram  was  blessed  be- 
fore, and  vet  Melchizedek  blessed  him  ;  and  why  might  not 
he  bring  forth  corporal  refreshment,  though  he  had  great 
spoils .'' 

Bellarmine  urgeth,  "  that  the  scripture  so  often  mentioning 
the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  as  distinct  from  that  of  Aaron, 
and  very  like  to  that  of  Christ,  it  ought  also  somewhere  to 
deliver  what  was  the  sacrifice  of  Melchizedek.  For  a  priest- 
hood is  ordained  for  sacrifice;  and  where  the  sacrifice  is  un- 
known, there  the  priesthood  is  unknown  also.  But  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  sacrifice  which  Melchizedek  offered,  if  it  be 
not  mentioned  here."    I  answer, 

1.  A  man  must  be  a  priest  before  he  hath  right  to  sacrifice; 
and  will  continue  so  though  he  never  sacrifice,  or  cease  to  do 
it.  One  of  these  may  be  without  the  other,  and  therefore 
may  be  known  without  the  other.  The  priests  of  Israel  con- 
tinued priests  after  they  were  by  their  age  discharged  from 
public  service.  It  is  very  absurd  to  affirm,  that  a  priest  conti- 
nues no  longer  a  priest  than  he  sacrificeth.  The  priests  of  the 
Roman  church  keej)  their  character,  though  they  never  say 
ma.ss. 

2.  It  does  not  become  us  to  prescribe  to  God.     He  thought 
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not  fit  to  mention  the  genealogy  of  Melchizedek,  nor  is  he 
obliged  to  tell  us  what  sacrifice  he  offered. 

It  is  further  urged  from  these  words, y6r  he  was  the  priest, 
which  contain  the  reasons  why  he  brought  forth  bread  and 
wine,  and  constrains  us  to  grant  that  this  was  a  sacrifice. 
These  words,  j'or  he  zcas  the  priest,  &c.  can  have  no  other  sense, 
but  that  he  did  the  function  of  a  priest  in  the  bread  and  wine 
which  he  brought.  So  it  is  expressed  in  the  annotations  of 
the  Doway  Bible.  Bonfrerius  goes  further,  and  does  not  only 
lay  hold  of  the  cau.sal  particle  to  prove  a  sacrifice,  but  affirms 
that  there  can  be  no  other  cause  why  Christ  should  be  styled  a 
priest  after  the  order  of  Melchhsedek.     I  answer. 

First,  That  this  causal  particle  for,  on  which  they  lay  so 
great  a  stress,  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  in  the  LXXII. 
nor  in  the  citation  from  them  by  Epiphanius)" :  and  though 
the  Hebrew  particle  does  in  some  places  stand  for  a  causal, 
yet  it  being  most  commonly  a  copulative,  there  is  no  shadow 
of  reason  why  we  should  reject  the  most  received,  and  betake 
ourselves  to  the  most  infrequent  acceptation  of  it. 

Secondly,  That  this/*;/-  was  not  in  the  ancient  Latin  version, 
however  it  be  now  in  the  vulgar.  It  is  certain  that  Hierom  ^, 
in  his  Hebrew  Questions,  hath  it  not.  Nor  hath  he  it  in  his 
Epistle  to  Evagrius,  where  he  quotes  this  text  in  Hebrew,  and 
translates  the  words  into  Latin.  Attd  he  xcas  the  priest,  he 
translates,  Erat  aiitem  saccrdos :  after  the  same  manner  St.  Cy- 
prian "  quotes  this  passage,  Fuit  autem  sacerdos,  &c.  And  thus 
also  St.  Austin  hath  it.  In  a  Latin  Bible  printed  at  Lyons, 
(no  |)rotestant  Bible,  you  may  be  sinv,)  in  the  year  1527,  we 
find  it  thus;  ct  ipse  erat  saccrdos  Deo  idtissimo.  And  there- 
fore these  words  may  well  relate  to  what  follows,  ver.  19,  and 
he  blessed  him,  and  said,  &c.  Nor  ought  our  version  to  be 
blamed  for  rendering  the  words  as  we  now  have  tluMU  in  our 
Bibles,  nor  our  divines  for  connecting  ihem  with  the  follow- 
ing. We  have  an  English  Bible  printed  in  tlie  days  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  (which  I  hope  our  ailversaries  will  not  call  by  way 
of  reproach  a  protcstaiit  Bible'',)  that  will  justify  us.     Thus 
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wc  find  it  thcru;  Rut  Melckizedek  ttie  king  of' Salem  broun;ht 
Jbrth  bread  and  zciiw.  And  he  beyngc  the  priest  of'  the  most 
hye  God,  blessed  him  and  said,  i^-c.  Nor  was  this  corrected  in 
another  eihtion  of  the  year  1537,  where  we  find  it,  And  he 
being  (he  priest  (fthe  most  hijghest  God,  blessed  Mm,  ^-c. 

Bellarmine  proceeds  and  urj^eth,  that  in  tlie  Hebrew  text, 
after  these  words,  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  there  is  an  ac- 
cent, (called  soph  pasuk,)  as  a  sign  that  the  period  is  there 
terminated,  and  those  words  cannot  be  connected  to  the  fol- 
lowing, and  he  blessed  him,  but  to  the  foregoing,  where  it  is 
said,  he  brought  forth  bread  and  zcine.  This  distinction  (he 
must  mean  of  verses)  he  tells  us  is  found  in  the  Chaldee, 
Greek,  and  Latin  text.  This  he  thinks  so  weighty  a  matter, 
that  without  the  causal  particle,  for  which  he  contended  above, 
it  is  from  hence  plain  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  brought 
forth  for  sacrifice. 

To  this  I  answer, 

First,  That  ho  might  have  .spared  his  pains.  There  was  no 
need  he  should  aj)peal  to  the  Hebrew,  Chaldce,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  that  the  verse  ended  there,  (for  soph  pasiik  signifies  no 
more  but  the  end  of  the  verse,)  for  our  English  version  ends 
the  verse  there  also ;  so  far  were  our  interpreters  from  inno- 
vating, or  from  thinking  this  any  thing  to  the  purpose  in 
hand. 

Secondly,  Though  our  English  do  observe  this  distinction 
of  verses  which  the  cardinal  contends  for,  \et  certain  it  is 
that  their  own  Bibles  have  not  observed  it ;  and  he  does  but 
wound  his  own  church  when  he  strikes  at  ours.  I  have  given 
one  instance  above,  and  need  only  to  add,  that  the  vulgar  Latin, 
which  they  of  the  chinxh  of  Rome  adhere  to,  observes  not  this 
distinction  which  the  cardinal  lays  so  great  a  stress  upon.  For 
thus  the  vulgar.  At  vero  Melch'tzedek  rex  Salem  proferens 
panevi  et  vinnm  {erat  en'im  sacerdos  Dei  altissim'i)  benedixit 
ei  et  ait,  &c.  We  see  here  a  plain  connexion  or  conjunction 
of  those  words,  which  the  cardinal  will  not  allow  of  a  little 
above. 

Thirdly,  Certain  it  is,  that  this  soph  pasuk  hath  no  such 

force  as  the  cardinal  pretends.    And  it  is  very  surprising  to 

me,  that  the  cardinal,  who  pretended  to  skill  in  the  Hebrew 

language,  and  wrote  a   Hebrew  (Jrannnar,  should  discourse 
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at  this  weak  rate.  It  were  very  easy  to  produce  many  in- 
stances where  the  soph  pamtk  does  not  terminate  the  period, 
nor  restrain  what  goes  before  it  from  connecting  with  what 
follows  it.  Gen.  xxiii.  17.  it  is  said,  that  the  Jicld,  and 
cave,  iSfc.  wej-e  made  sure :  there  in  the  Hebrew  we  have  a 
soph  pastik,  which  yet  does  not  terminate  the  period,  or  forbid 
the  connexion  of  those  words  with  the  following.  It  follows, 
ver.  18,  unto  Abraham  Jar  a  possession,  &c.  To  which  may 
be  added.  Gen.  xlviii.  15, 16;  Deut.  xxviii.  56, 57;  chap.  xxx. 
ver.  17, 18 :  to  which  may  be  added,  1  Kings  viii.  15, 16,  and 
ver.  31,  32,  &c.;  chap.  x.  4,  5;  2  Chron.  xxx.  18, 19.  I  dare 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  any  honest  man  that  understands 
any  thing  of  this  matter,  whether  this  be  not  a  mere  shift  and 
empty  pretence,  which  yet  the  cardinal  lays  a  great  stress  and 
weight  upon. 

Fourthly,  Nor  is  there  any  need  at  all  of  this  pother  which 
the  cardinal  makes,  the  words  of  Moses  being  very  plain  and 
distinct.  For  he  represents  IMelchizedek  as  a  Ainj^,-  and  as  an 
instance  of  his  royal  bounty,  tells  us,  that  he  brought  forth 
bread  and  wine  :  and  also  as  a  priest ;  and  as  such  he  is  said 
to  bless  Abram,  and  to  take  titlies  of  him. 

Bellarminc  proceeds,  and  denies  that  Melchizedek  blessed 
Abram  as  a  priest,  whereas  Abrani  himself  was  a  priest;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  bless  him  as  a  priest,  but  as  a  greater, 
or  as  one  absolutely  greater,  being  king  and  priest.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  a  |)ricst  to  bless ;  Solomon  blessed  the  people,  and 
so  did  David  and  Joshua.  And  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  docs  not,  from  his  blessing  Abram,  infer  that  he 
was  a  priest,  but  only  that  he  was  greater  tiian  Abram. 

To  this  I  answer, 

First,  That  this  was  a  sacerdotal  blessing  is  very  evident,  it 
being  not  only  joined  with  receiving  tithes,  but  is,  together 
with  that  of  receiving  tithes,  proiiuced  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  undertakes  to  prove  t'hrist 
(as  of  the  order  of  Mclchizedck)  to  be  a  priest  of  an  higher 
rank  and  order  than  that  of  Aaron.  To  what  purpose  did  he 
produce  this  passage,  if  the  benediction  of  IMelchizedek  were 
not  a  sacerdotnl  action,  as  well  as  his  receiving  tithes.? 

Secondly,  .\bram  was  a  prince  as  well  as  a  priest  <^,  and 
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tlicrcforc,  if  bocausc  he  was  a  priest  he  fliil  not  bless  him,  it 
may  Ix'  Niitl  with  as  good  reason,  that  he  being  a  prince,  Mel- 
chizcdek  could  not  bless  him  as  such  an  one. 

Thirdly,  There  was  no  need  that  the  author  t)f  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  should  from  this  blessing  infer  that  Melchize- 
dek  was  a  priest.  This,  Moses  and  the  Psalmist,  both  which  he 
cites,  had  said  expressly.  But  that  he  was  a  greater  priest 
than  Aaron,  (which  supposeth  him  a  priest,)  he  proves  from 
his  benediction  and  receiving  tithes,  Heb.  vii. 

The  cardinal  goes  on,  and  urgeth,  "  that  if  Christ  be  a  priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchizcdek,  he  must  agree  with  him  in  that 
which  belonged  peculiarly  to  his  priesthood,  viz.  the  form  of 
such  a  sacrifice.  This  .sacrifice  he  makes  proper  to  his  priest- 
hood :  that  he  blessed  and  received  tithes,  was  common  to  him 
with  the  Aaronical  priesthood ;  that  he  was  not  anointed  with 
sensible  oil,  that  he  had  no  predecessor  or  successor,  was  com- 
mon to  him  with  Abel  and  others;  that  his  genealogy  is  not 
reported,  is  not  only  extrinsical  to  his  priesthood,  but  also 
common  to  him  with  .Jol),  Elias,  and  others ;  but  his  offering 
bread  and  wine  is  proper  to  him,  and  chiefly  belongs  to  his 
priesthood,  it  being  a  proper  act  thereof." 

To  which  I  answer. 

First,  That  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
well  understood  what  chiefly  belonged  to  the  priesthood  of 
Melchizedek,  does  not  so  much  as  mention  his  bringing  forth 
(much  less  his  offering)  bread  and  wine ;  he  does  not  do  it 
there,  where  he  professedly  treats  of  the  priesthood  of  Melchi- 
zedek, and  its  taking  place  of  that  of  Aaron  :  he  mentions  it 
not  even  there  where  he  tells  us  both  of  his  blessing  Abram 
and  taking  tithes ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  cardinal,  he 
hath  omitted  that  which  chiefly  belongs  to  his  priesthood. 

Secondly,  That  he  blessed  and  tithed  Abram,  from  whom 
Levi  and  Aaron  descended,  is  that  which  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  mentions,  and  brings  as  an  argument 
to  prove  him  superior  to  the  Aaronical  priests;  and  surely 
this  cannot  belong  in  common  to  the  sons  of  Aaron. 

Thirdly,  That  Abel,  Job,  and  Elias,  are  nowhere  repre- 
sented under  the  character  of  prJM^s  of  the  moxt  high  Gnd ; 
and  therefore  they  are  impertinently  mentioned  by  the  cardi- 
nal: besides,  we  have  Abel's  genealogy,  an  account  of  the 
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country  of  Elias,  and  of  the  country,  and  wife,  and  children, 
and  death  of  Job ;  but  tliere  is  not  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
which  gives  the  genealogy  of  others,  any  account  of  that  of 
Mclchizedek,  in  whom  alone  all  the  particulars  meet,  which  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  mentions  as  belonging  to 
him. 

Fourthly,  That  if  it  were  granted  (which  never  can  be 
proved)  that  iVIelchizedek  did  offer  bread  and  wine,  yet  would 
not  this  be  proper  to  him,  but  common  to  him  with  the  sons 
of  Aaron. 

I  proceed  to  prove, 

II.  That  if  IMelcliizedek  had  offered  such  a  sacrifice,  it  will 
not  thence  follow  that  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  con- 
sisted in  this,  and  was  by  this  distinguished  from  that  of 
Aaron. 

The  reason  is  obvious,  viz.  because  the  sons  of  Aaron  did 
also  offer  bread  and  wine  :  this  appears  abundantly  from 
Levit.  ii.  with  Exod.  xxix.  40.  and  Numb,  xxviii.  13,  14. 
That  in  which  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  does  peculiarly 
consist,  cannot  belong  to  Aaron;  but  the  offering  of  bread  and 
wine  did  belong  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  peculiar  to  Melchizedek.  Bellarmine  is  forced  to  confess, 
that  under  the  Aaronical  priesthood  bread  and  wine  were 
sacrificed  ;  but  then  he  thinks  to  come  off  bv  subterfuges. 

What  he  says  is  to  this  efl'ect :  1.  That  the  bread  and  wine 
sacrificed  by  Aaron  and  his  sons  was  not  a  principal  sacrifice, 
but  rather  a  part,  or  kind  of  sauce  to  some  other  sacrifice; 
that  which  Melchizedek  offered  was  by  itself.  2.  The  bread 
which  Aaron  and  his  sons  offered  was  always  sprinkled  with 
oil ;  that  of  Melchizedek  was  simple  bread.  3.  .Another  differ- 
ence between  those  two  priesthoods  was  this,  that  Aaron  offer- 
ed all  sorts  of  sacrifices,  bloody  and  unbUxwly,  but  Melchizedek 
the  unbloody  only.     To  which  I  answer. 

First,  That  it  is  not  universally  true  that  the  meat-oftcring 
was  a  sauce,  or  accessory  to  some  other  sacrifice.  This  speaks 
the  cardinal's  ignorance,  or  something  worse.  The  Hebrew 
doctors''  give  us  a  truer  account  of  things,  when  they  tell  us 
of  a  double  mincha,  or  meat-offering,  that  was  accesst)ry  or  be- 
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longed  to  another  sacrifice,  and  that  which  was  solitary  and 
offered  hy  itself:  the  latter  of  these  was  either  public  or  private. 
They  reckon  three  of  the  first  sort,  and  five  of  the  second, 
which  I  shall  not  need  to  repeat  here.  Nor  is  this  to  be  re- 
jected as  a  rabbinical  fancy  ;  for  the  scripture  assures  us,  that 
this  meat-offering  was  sometimes  solitary,  and  noways  belonging 
to  any  other  offering.     This  appears  from  Levit.  v.  11, 12, 13. 

Secondly,  That  the  breail  which  Aaron  offered  was  always 
sprinkled  with  oil,  is  not  true;  and  yet  if  it  were,  it  were  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  How  can  the  cardinal  tell  but  that  the  bread 
of  Melehizedck  might  have  some  oil  in  it  also?  Oil  is  expressly 
forbid  in  the  bread -offering,  Levit.  v.  11,  and  also  in  that 
mentioned  Numb.  v.  15;  and  a  man  may  justly  admire  the 
cardinal  should  affirm,  "  that  the  bread  offered  by  Aaronical 
priests  was  sprinkled  with  oil." 

Thirdly,  The  other  difference  assigned  between  the  two 
priesthoods  is  groundless,  and  can  never  be  proved  ;  who  will 
believe  this  to  be  the  difference  between  the  priesthood  of 
Melchizedek  and  Aaron,  that  the  former  offered  one  sort  of 
sacrifice,  the  latter  ail :  that  Aaron  should  offer  the  principal, 
Melchizedek  only  the  accessory ;  Melchizedek  only  simple 
bread,  the  other,  bread  with  oil  and  incense :  in  a  word,  that 
Melchizcdek's  sacrifice  was  short  of  Aaron's,  and  therefore  his 
priesthood  belter  :  for  a  bloody  sacrifice  was  of  greater  value 
than  a  bread-offering,  wiiich  was  then  accepted  when  the  other 
could  not  be  had.  Lev.  v.  11. 

Fourthly,  According  to  the  account  of  our  adversaries,  Jesus 
Christ  would  be  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Aaron  ;  for  on  the 
cross  he  offered  a  bloody,  and  in  the  eucharist,  according  to 
them,  an  unbloody  sacrifice. 

Bellarmine  pretends,  that  "  if  Christ  be  a  priest  for  ever, 
the  rite  of  sacrificing  must  continue  for  ever:  he  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  priest  who  hath  no  sacrifice  to  offer.  But  there 
can  be  no  sacrifice,  if  we  destroy  that  of  the  mass."  To  which  I 
answer, 

First,  That  the  priest's  office  was  never  restrained  to  sacri- 
ficing; that  was  but  one  part  of  the  priestly  office:  there  were 
many  other  offices  peculiar  to  that  order  of  men,  besides 
sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  and  burning  the  parts  of 
it,  Levit.  i.  5.  chap.  iv.  6.  with  chap.  i.  8.  Such  were,  the 
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blessing  the  people,  Numb.  vi.  23.  chap.  viii.  2.  chap.  .\.  8.  the 
lighting  the  lamps,  blowing  the  trumpets,  &;c. 

Secondly,  As  it  was  a  part  of  the  high  priest's  office,  on  the 
day  of  expiation,  to  carry  the  blood  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice 
every  year  into  the  holv  of  holies'^;  so  part  of  our  Saviour's  high 
priest's  office  is  to  be  done  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  where 
he  is  for  ever  during  this  world  presenting  the  merit  of  his  ob- 
lation, and  interceding  for  us.  And  the  resemblance  our  Sa- 
viour had  to  Alelchizedek  was  in  this,  that  he  abideth  a  priest 
for  ever  in  doing  this.  Christ  did  upon  the  cross  perfect  liis 
oblation,  but  not  finish  his  priestlv  office;  for  he  is  a  priest  for 
ever,  "  not  as  offering  sacrifices,"  as  Theodoret  ^  well  obser\"es, 
"  for  he  once  offered  his  body,  but  as  a  mediator,  bringing  be- 
lievers unto  God."^ 

Thirdly,  He  is  a  priest  for  ever,  because  he  can  never  be 
despoiled  of  this  character  and  dignity,  and  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession Jbr  its,  Heb.  vii.  25.  He  is  so,  not  offer  the 
laic  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  (ifler  tlie  poicer  of  an  end- 
less life,  ver.  10.  But  this  docs  not  infer  the  repetition  of 
his  oblation  made  on  the  cross.  This  repetition  would  de- 
rogate from  the  virtue  of  that  oblation.  For  by  one  offering  he 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified,  Heb.  x.  14. 
Such  an  High  Priest  became  us,  xcho  is  holy,  harmless,  un- 
defiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  hea- 
vens ,■  zcho  necdcth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up 
sacrifice,  first  for  his  o:cn  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's :  for 
this  he  did  once,  zehen  he  offered  up  himself,  Heb.  vii.  26,27. 

III.  "That  granting  that  Melchizedck  did  offer  such  a  sa- 
crifice, and  that  thereby  his  priestluxxl  wa.s  distinguished  from 
that  of  Aaron;  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  Christ  ought  to 
institute  in  his  ciiurch  an  unblixxlv  sacrifice  under  the  species 
of  bread  and  wine." 

The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  will  not  result  from  this,  nor  by 
any  sufficient  reason  can  it  be  inferred  from  it.  For  wl)v  may 
not  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  insteaii  of  the  mass,  be  sufficient  .'* 
Christ  there  gave  himself  up  for  the  life  of  the  world  :  the 
bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,  and  thai  is  the  food  of 
our  souls,  was  there  broken  :  tiiere  was  his  blood  shed  which 
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gives  us  lifi'.  What  need  of  the  sacrifiee  of  the  mass?  Is  there 
any  reason  to  coneluile  that  must  be  instituted  upon  supposi- 
tion of  tlie  premises?  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
sacrifice  of  Melehizedek  and  tliat  of  the  mass:  what  was  offered 
in  one  was  bread  and  wine ;  tlie  other  is  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ :  tlie  substance  of  bread  and  wine  is  in  one,  the  acci- 
dents only  in  the  other;  we  read  nothing  of  consecration  of 
the  one,  the  other  is  consecrated  witli  great  ceremony.  Mel- 
ehizedek was  a  king,  without  genealogy,  alone,  without  pre- 
decessor or  successor  :  is  there  any  thing  like  this  in  the  mass 
priests  ?  Melehizedek  offered  once,  and  gave  of  his  oblation  to 
the  uncircumciscd  :  is  there  any  thing  like  this  in  the  mass  ? 
Here  is  no  blood  in  Melchizedek's  oblation  :  will  he  allow 
this  to  l)e  said  of  the  mass?  His  oblation  depended  on  no 
other,  but  that  of  the  mass  is  dependent  on  that  of  the  cross. 
If  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  must  hence  be  established,  one 
■would  think  the  resemblance  between  it  and  the  other  should 
be  greater. 

So  it  is;  the  doctrine  which  the  church  of  Rome  teacheth 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  needs  proof  from  scripture,  and 
they  that  maintain  the  doctrine  are  willing  to  defend  it  thence. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  many  wise  men  of  the  church  of  Rome 
know  well,  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  from  this  and  other 
scriptures  produced  to  that  purpose.  This  was  frankly  ac- 
knowledged by  (ieorgius  di  AtaideS,  a  divine  of  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  who  was  against  those  who 
went  about  to  prove  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  from  the  scrip- 
tures, and  "  sought  to  find  in  the  scriptures  that  which  is  not 
there,  giving  occasion  to  the  adversaries  to  calumniate  the 
truth,  while  they  see  it  grounded  upon  such  an  unstable  sand." 
He  added,  "as  to  the  fact  of  Melehizedek;  that  Christ  was 
a  priest  of  that  order,  as  he  was  the  only-begotten,  eternal, 
without  predecessor,  father,  mother,  or  genealogy.  And  that 
this  is  proved  too  plainly  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where 
St.  Paul,  discoursing  at  large  of  this  place,  doth  handle  the 
eternity  and  singularity  of  this  priesthood,  and  maketh  no 
mention  of  the  bread  and  wine.  He  repeated  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Austin,  that  when  there  is  a  fit  place  for  any  thing  to  be 
spoken,  and  it  is  not  spoken,  an  argument  may  be  drawn  from 
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the  authority  negatively."  I  have  before  mentioned  cardinal 
Cajetan  affirming,  that  in  this  story  of  Mclchizedek  there  is 
no  mention  of  sacrifice  or  oblation.  Salmeron^",  to  the  same 
purpose,  is  so  far  from  pretending  that  the  mass  is  taught  in 
the  scriptures,  that  he  placeth  it  among  those  apostolical  tradi- 
tions which  were  not  committed  to  writing.  Mariana,  in  his 
commentaries  on  Genesis,  does  indeed  affirm,  that  Melchizedek 
sacrificed  or  offered  to  God  bread  and  wine,  "  the  symbol," 
says  he,  "  of  our  sacrifice,"  for  which  he  quotes  St.  Hierom, 
and  tells  us,  that  the  Psalmist's  words,  Thou  art  a  priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Mclchizedeh,  and  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Hebrews,  refer  to  the  same  matter ;  but  that  which  is 
very  surprising  is  this,  that  the  same  Mariana,  when  he  writes 
upon  the  Hebrews,  finds  nothing  there  to  this  purpose;  and 
though  he  refers  to  that  Epistle  in  his  notes  upon  Genesis,  yet 
when  he  comes  to  the  place,  he  refers  indeed  to  his  notes  on 
Genesis,  but  can  find  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  he  mentions 
there,  and  refers  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  for ;  instead  of 
satisfying  his  reader,  he  hath  these  words',  Miror  in  hoc  ca- 
pite,  &c. ;  "  I  wonder  that  in  this  chapter,  among  so  nianv  si- 
militudes by  which  Melchizedek  represented  Christ,  that  lie 
says  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine  which  Melchi- 
zedek offered,  as  we  have  saiil  (Gen.  xiv.  18.)  the  symbol  of 
our  sacrifice  and  eucharist :  of  which  I  had  rather  hear  others 
than  pronounce  myself."  A  plain  confession  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  found  in  this  place  to  the  purpose  for  which  he 
alleged  it. 

The  second  pretence  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  fetched 
from  the  paschal  lamb,  Exod.  xii.  It  seems  very  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  this  can  be  any  thing  like  an  argument;  but  we 
must  take  it  as  it  is.  Cardinal  Bollarmine  ^  endeavours  to 
form  an  argument  from  hence;  and  tlius  it  is  :  "  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  passover  was  an  express  figure  of  the  eucharist; 
but  the  passover  was  a  sacrifice,  therefore  the  eucharist  must 
be  so  too,  that  the  antitype  may  answer  the  type." 

I  answer, 

First,  That  this  way  of  reasoning  will  do  them  one  time  or 
other  more  hurt  than  good.    It  would  spoil  all,  were  it  u.sed  in 
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the  case  of  Melchizedek.  His  bread  and  wine  was  an  express 
figure  of  the  eucliarist ;  but  that  was  really  bread  and  wine 
which  lie  brouf^ht  forth,  and  tiierefore  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  remains  in  tlie  eucliarist,  that  the  antitype  may  an- 
swer the  type:  such  an  argument  will  be  apt  to  go  too  far, 
and  prove  too  much,  and  turn  head  upon  them  that  use  it. 
Again,  by  this  way  of  arguing,  we  may  conclude  that  Christ 
was  slain  and  roasted  before  he  could  be  received  in  the  eu- 
charist;  for  so  it  was  with  the  type,  and  the  antitype  ought  to 
answer  the  type. 

Secondly,  It  ought  to  be  proved,  that  the  paschal  lamb  was 
a  type  of  the  cucharist.  This  is  taken  for  granted  indeed;  the 
truth  is,  it  can  never  be  proved.  The  paschal  lan)b  was  in- 
deed a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross :  here  is  a 
marvellous  agreement  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  as  it 
were  easy  to  shew.  That  the  paschal  lamb  was  a  type  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  is  undeniable.  St.  Paul  says, 
1  Cor.  V.  7,  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrijiccd  for  us :  and 
when  Christ  suffered,  a  bone  of  him  was  not  to  be  broken,  John 
xix.  36;  and  it  is  said,  tJtat  the  scripture  viight  be  Jtiljilled, 
Exod.  xii.  46.  This  was  a  known  law  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
that  a  bone  of  it  was  not  to  be  broken. 

But  he  pretends  to  prove,  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  a 
type  of  the  eucliarist,  and  to  that  purpose  produceth  the  words 
above  named,  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.  He 
affirms;  that  it  appears  from  the  Gospel,  that  the  apostles  did 
eat  Christ's  flesh  before  his  passion,  and  consequently  did 
eat  the  true  paschal  Lamb,  to  the  feasting  upon  which  we  are 
exhorted,  1  Cor.  v.  8,  Let  us  keep  the  feast,  &c.  This  feast 
must  follow  the  iimnolation,  the  lamb  must  first  be  slain  before 
it  can  be  eaten :  and  therefore  immolation  must  precede  the 
raanducation  in  the  last  supper,  before  the  passion  of  Christ. 

I  answer. 

First,  Here  is  no  proof  in  all  this ;  nothing  but  bold  af- 
firmation. And  because  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  is  framed,  it 
must  be  maintained :  what  should  be  proved  is  taken  for 
granted,  viz.  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  a  figure  of  the  eu- 
charisr.  Here  is  no  proof,  but  instead  of  it  false  reasoning. 
For  this  may  be  retorted  :  The  paschal  lamb  was  not  to  be 
eaten  till  it  was  slain,  and  the  blood  of  it  shed  :  but  the  eu- 
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diarist  before  Christ's  passion  was  eaten  before  Ciirist's  blooil 
was  shed  on  the  cross :  therefore  that  eucliarist  was  not  tlie 
antitype  of  the  eating  of  the  pasclial  lamb. 

Secondly,  As  to  the  place  alleged,  viz.  Christ  our  Passover 
is  sacrificed  Jbr  us,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  an  unbloody  sacrifice,  and  corporal  man- 
ducation,  which  the  church  of  Rome  contends  for.  For  the 
word  sacrificed  imports  being  slain  or  killed,  and  also  that  it  is 
already  past.  It  is,?'*  (or  hath  been)  sacrificed  Jhr  us.  He 
speaks  of  something  known  and  notorious.  And  whereas  he 
says,  Let  us  keep  the  feast,  it  is  manifest  that  he  alludes  to  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which  commenced  upon  the  slaving 
of  the  paschal  lamb.  Nor  can  he  be  supposed  here  to  require 
a  corporal  manducation  of  the  natural  flesh  of  Christ ;  for  the 
leaven  and  the  eating  and  the  bread  must  be  understood  alike. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness  is 
not  eaten  with  the  mouth ;  nor  is  the  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth  to  be  chewed  by  the  teeth ;  and  therefore  the  eating 
cannot  be  meant  of  a  bodily  eating,  but  a  spiritual,  John 
vi.  3.5. 

The  cardinal  endeavours  to  prove  tlie  paschal  lamb  a  figure 
of  the  eucliarist. 

First,  "  Because  the  eucharist  was  instituted  at  the  time 
when  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain." 

Secondly,  "  That  lamb  was  slain  in  memory  of  the  Lord's 
passing  over,  and  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt ;  the  eucharist 
is  in  memory  of  Christ's  passage  from  this  world  to  his 
Father,  and  our  deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan." 

Thirdly,  "  The  lamb  was  slain  that  it  might  be  eaten  as  a 
viatiaivi,  and  was  eaten  by  the  Israelites  like  travellers,  with 
staves  in  their  hands,  &c. ;  so  is  the  eucharist  a  viaticum  of 
them  that  travel  to  an  heavenly  country."" 

Fourthly,  "The  lamb  might  be  eaten  bv  none  but  such  a.'^ 
were  circumcised  and  clean,  and  in  Jerusalem ;  so  they  must 
be  baptized,  clean,  and  in  the  catholic  church,  that  partake  of 
the  eucharist." 

I  an.swer, 

I.  As  to  the  fir?<t.  that  a  figure  should  be  completed  on  the 
(lav  of  its  first  institution  or  celebration  is  by  no  means  neccs- 
sury.     'I^lie  high  priest's  going  into  the  holy  of  holies  was  a 
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Hgure  of  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  but  was  not  per- 
formed on  the  same  day  or  month  in  which  Christ  ascended. 
Again,  tlioiigh  the  eucharist  were  instituted  at  the  time 
of  the  passover,  yet  was  this  by  accident,  and  not  by  any 
law  belonging  to  the  eucharist.  It  was  instituted  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  first  month,  at  the  time  of  the  passover: 
there  was  reason  why  the  passover  should  be  celebrated  then  ; 
but  the  eucharist,  though  it  happened  to  be  then  appointed,  is 
not  restrained  to  that  particular  time.  It  was  in  the  mean 
conveniently  instituted  at  the  close  of  the  passover,  as  that 
which  was  to  take  its  place,  the  eucharist  being  a  memorial  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  paschal  lamb  was  the  type  of  it,  and 
as  such  was  very  congruously  appointed  at  the  approach  of  his 
death.  But  though  the  passover  was  restrained  to  a  certain 
month  and  (lav,  and  lo  be  offered  but  once  in  the  year,  and 
eaten  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  and  followed  with  a  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  yet  these  are  not  the  laws  of  the  eucharist, 
or  usages  peculiar  to  the  mass. 

II.  As  to  the  second;  it  is  granted  that  the  paschal  lamb 
was  slain,  and  its  blood  put  upon  the  doorposts,  to  avert  the 
destroying  angel,  and  continued  afterwards  as  a  memorial  of  the 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt;  but  however  this  suits  with  the 
death  of  Christ,  by  which  we  are  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  rescued  from  the  power  of  the  Devil ;  yet  it  by  no  means 
corresponds  with  the  eucharist,  or  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the 
mass. 

III.  As  to  the  third  ;  whatever  the  eucharist  be  to  the 
devout  partaker,  yet  no  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upon  this 
corres[K)ndence  between  it  and  the  passover  kept  in  Egypt, 
because  that  was  a  rile  peculiar  to  the  passover  of  Egypt,  as 
the  Hebrew  doctors  well  observe,  and  not  used  in  after-ages. 
Besides,  it  is  from  the  death  of  Christ  we  hope  to  enter 
into  an  heavenly  country,  of  which  the  eucharist  is  but  a 
sacrament. 

IV.  As  to  the  fourth  ;  those  resemblances  mentioned  do  not 
infer  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  a  figure  of  the  eucharist, 
because  those  a)nditions,  as  to  perst)n  and  place,  were  required 
in  other  religious  services  ;  besides,  there  are  many  other  things 
in  which  the  difference  between  the  passover  and  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  is  very  discernible ;  not  to  repeat,  that  the  passover  was 
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restrained  to  a  month,  a  day,  an  evening,  &c.,  it  ought  to  be 
celel)rated  according  to  its  first  institution,  to  be  eaten  tliat 
evening,  and  not  reserved,  and  not  to  be  carried  abroad  in 
procession.  Let  our  adversaries  say  how  this  can  agree  with 
their  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

For  the  pains  which  the  cardinal  takes  to  prove  the  pass- 
over  a  sacrifice,  he  need  not  have  taken  it,  for  I  do  readily 
grant  it,  nor  do  I  see  any  just  cause  to  deny  it ;  but  all  this 
will  not  prove  it  a  figure  of  the  eucharist.  Besides,  though  it 
be  a  sacrifice,  yet  it  was  not  propitiatory,  much  less  so  for  the 
dead  as  well  as  living,  and  therefore  no  very  fit  figure  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Again,  were  it  proved  a  figure  of 
the  eucharist,  this  would  be  no  competent  proof  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass.  For  the  passover  among  the  Jews  may  be 
considered  either  as  a  sacrament  of  that  church,  or  as  a  sacri- 
fice strictly  so  called  ;  supposing  it  a  figure  of  the  eucharist  in 
the  first  respect,  this  will  not  establish  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  third  pretence  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  that  is  fetched  from 
Fxod.  xxiv.  where,  after  the  law  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  God 
enters  into  covenant  with  the  Israelites,  promiseth  them  much 
good,  and  they  promise  obedience:  this  covenant  was  con- 
firmed by  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood.  It 
is  said,  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  7cith  you  concerning  all  these  icords,  ver.  8.  It  is 
pretended  that  this  figure  was  fulfilled  in  the  last  supper  in 
the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  and  therefore  the  blood  of  that 
old  testament  being  the  blood  of  a  victim  properly  sacrificed, 
the  blood  of  the  new  testament  must  be  the  blood  of  a 
proper  sacrifice  also,  and  therefore  Christ  is  a  victim  sacrificed 
in  the  eucharist. 

From  this  it  might  have  been  as  well  inferred,  and  with  as 
much  truth,  that  that  of  iMoses  being  a  sacrifice  of  blood,  that 
of  the  mass  must  also  be  a  bloody  sacrifice.  lUit  this  would 
be  too  much.  And  they  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the 
mass  will  infer  no  more  from  these  figures  than  will  just  serve 
their  purpose;  otherwise  it  were  very  natural  to  infer  the 
substance  of  breail  and  wine  in  the  eucharist,  and  not  acci- 
dents only,  from  the  bread  and  wine  of  Melchizedek  ;  and  that 
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boll)  kinds  are  in  the  cucharist  to  be  received.  But  they  that 
we  have  to  do  with  will  take  care  that  these  figures  shall  not 
be  used  against  their  received  doctrine.  And  yet  we  find  that 
the  ancient  Fathers  of  tiic  church  do  affirm,  that  "  Christ 
ofiered  the  same  oblation  with  Melchizcdek  ;"  and  infer  from 
thence,  that  the  svnilx)ls  in  the  cucharist  are  bread  and  wine. 
I'or  instances  to  this  purpose  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  learned 
author  of  a  late  treatise'. 

Cardinal  Ik-llarmine  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  the 
mass  from  this  chapter  of  E.\odus.  This  figure,  he  conceits, 
must  be  completed  in  the  last  supper  and  institution  of  the 
cucharist :  then  he  says  the  new  testament  was  made,  and 
the  words,  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  &c. 
confirm  him  in  this  belief.  After  this  he  says,  "  If  Christ's 
testament  was  not  made  in  the  last  supper,  it  must  be  made 
on  the  cross ;"  and  yet,  says  he,  "  all  the  conditions  of  a  testa- 
ment agree  with  the  last  supper,  none  of  them  with  the  cross ;" 
and  here  he  enlargeth  to  no  less  than  seven  particulars  f". 

But  he  might  have  spared  his  pains  ;  for  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  new  testament,  or  covenant,  strictly  speaking,  was 
made  either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  last  supper.  Not  on  the 
cross,  for  we  are  well  assured  that  it  was  then  ratified  and 
dedicated,  Hcb.  ix.  18,  which  supposeth  it  to  have  a  being 
before.  And  for  the  I^ord's  supper,  it  is  gross  to  call  it  the 
new  testament  or  covenant,  though  it  be  indeed  one  of  the 
sacraments  of  it.  Were  it  the  new  testament  itself,  baptism 
(a  sacrament  of  the  new  testament)  would  be  a  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  Besides,  were  the  supper  the  new  testa- 
ment, none  could  be  said  to  partake  of  this  new  testament 
who  did  not  partake  of  the  cucharist,  which  would  exclude,  not 
only  those  who  deceased  before  the  institution  of  the  cucharist, 
but  all  others  also  who  died  before  they  did  partake  of  it. 
When  Christ  calls  the  cup  the  blood  of  the  new  testament,  it 
is  supposed  the  new  testament  was  in  being  before.  And 
thus  it  was  when  the  covenant  was  ratified  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  says  he,  which  the 
Ijyrd  hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  toords,  Exod. 
xxiv.  8.     That  blood  was  not  the  very  covenant,  for  that  was 

1  Full  View  of  the  Eucharist,  p.  loi.  &c.  '"  liellaim.  ile  fliiss.  1.  i.e.  8. 
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in  being  before ;  and  wo  read  of  the  book  qf  the  covenant, 
ver.  7,  but  it  was  the  blood  by  which  it  was  ratified  and 
confirmed.  If  the  old  covenant  were  not  made  in  the  ceremony 
mentioned  Exod.  xxiv,  then  is  that  matter  ill  applied  to  the 
eucharist  by  him  that  affirms  the  new  covenant  or  testament 
to  be  therein  made.  And  if  that  ceremony  did  but  declare 
and  confirm  the  old  testament,  Heb.  ix.  18,  then  was  it 
accomplished  on  the  cross,  and  still  does  not  belong  to  the 
eucharist,  much  less  prove  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

The  Hgure  (Exod.  xxiv.)  is  so  far  from  proving  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  that  it  rather  makes  against  it.  The  blood  of 
the  new  testament,  in  correspondence  to  that  of  the  old, 
Exod.  xxiv,  must  be  the  blood  of  a  victim  slain  before;  but 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  last  supper,  was  not  slain,  and  therefore 
the  blood  of  Jesus  in  the  la.*t  supper  was  not  the  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  and  antitype  of  that  figure.  If  these  words 
of  Jesus,  This  is  mi/  blood  of  the  new  testament,  speak  the 
blood  already  shed,  then  must  Christ  have  suffered  before ; 
if  they  do  not,  then  are  thev  no  proof  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass. 

I  proceed  now  from  the  figures,  to  consider  what  pretences 
are  fetched  from  the  prophets  for  the  establishing  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  mass. 

And  I  find  the  first  which  cardinal  Bellarmine  urgcth  is 
fetched  from  the  words  of  the  man  of  God  to  Eli,  1  Sam. 
ii.  35 ;  viz.  /  icill  raise  me  up  ajhithful  priest,  that  shall  do 
according-  to  that  ichich  is  in  mine  heart  and  in  my  mind : 
and  I  will  build  hitn  a  sure  hoii^e ;  and  he  shall  7calk  before 
mine  anointed  for  ever.  "  This  place  some  of  the  ancients 
expound,"  says  he,  "  of  the  priesthotid  and  sacrifice  of  Christ- 
ians succeeding  the  Aaronical,  and  which  would  remain  to  the 
end  of  the  world."     I  answer. 

That  God  in  the  holy  scriptures  expounds  this  place  other- 
wise; Solomon  removed  Abiathar,  of  the  house  of  Eli, 
1  Kings  ii.  27,  that  he  miffht  J'uljil  the  icord  of  the  Ijrrd, 
which  he  spake  concerning-  the  house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh.  And 
this  was  all  that  the  man  of  God  means,  when  he  denounceth 
against  Eli's  father's  house,  1  Sam.  ii.  31;  for  bv  his  father's 
house  is  meant,  not  the  house  of  Aaron,  l)ut  of  Ithamar  ;  and 
were  it  not  so,  the  words  could  not  bo  fulfilled  in  rejecting 
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Abiatliar,  ami  scttinfj  uj)  Sadok,  who  was  descended  from 
Aaron  also.  After  all,  to  hear  us  down  tliat  this  was  a  type 
of  the  mass  priests,  who  were  to  succeed  the  Aaronical,  is  to 
beg,  and  not  prove  the  question  ;  there  being  no  shadow  of  a 
proof  offered . 

The  second  proof  is  from  Solomon\s  words,  Prov.  ix.  1,  2. 
Wisdom  hath  buildeil  her  hmisc ;  she  hath  hcKU  o^it  her  seven 
pill/irs:  she  hath  killed  her  beasts,  &c.  Now  it  will  seem  hard 
to  prove  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  from  hence ;  nor  is  there  any 
pretence  more  than  that  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustin  are  pro- 
duced applying  these  words  to  the  eucharist.     I  answer, 

That  here  is  no  proof  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  it  is 
now  taught  in  the  Roman  church ;  no  evidence  from  the  text 
that  these  words  have  any  reference  to  the  eucharist ;  no 
mention  of  a  sacrifice,  but  rather  of  a  feast ;  it  is  a  table, 
ver.  2,  not  an  altar  that  men  are  invited  to,  to  cat  bread  and 
drink  wine,  ver.  5.  and  it  is  all  but  parabolical,  such  as  that  of 
St.  Matthew  xxii.  and  taken  out  of  a  book  of  parables  too. 

The  third  pretence  is  taken  from  these  words,  Isai.  xix. 
19.  21 :  In  that  day  shall  there  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  &c. — and  the  Egyptians  shall 
knots  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  and  oblation, 
&c.  "The.se  sacrifices  must  be  such,  strictly  so  called,  be- 
cause of  the  express  mention  of  an  altar,  and  therefore  they 
plainly  shew,  that  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  days  of  the 
Messias,  a  sacrijice,  strictly  so  called,  shoukl  he  offered  up." 
I  answer, 

First,  That  I  grant  that  this  place  speaks  of  what  shall 
obtain  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  days  of  the  Messias ;  that 
they  should  embrace  the  true  religion,  expressed  here  in  such 
terms  as  were  at  that  lime  best  understood.  The  Christian 
worship  is  expre.ssed  in  terms  agreeing  to  what  obtained 
under  the  law  of  Moses,  as  I  shall  have  further  occasion 
to  observe.  No  wonder  then  that  it  is  expressed  here  by 
speaking  the  language  of  Canaan,  by  swearing  to  the  Lord, 
by  erecting  an  nltar,  doing  sacrifice,  and  making  vows  ;  these 
being  acts  of  religion  that  then  obtained. 

Secondly,  We  cannot  infer  from  hence  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  for  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  altar  here  should  infer 
a  sacrifice  strictly   so  called ;   both  because  every   altar  does 
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not  suppose  such  a  sacrifice,  (see  Joshua  xxii.  26,  27.)  and 
that  the  sacrifices  mentioned  here  are  spiritual ;  all  other 
sacrifices  were  annexed  to  one  certain  place,  (see  Deut.  xii. 
13,  14.)  And  tiie  setting  up  an  altar,  strictly  so  called,  would 
be  a  very  unfit  expression  of  the  embracing  the  true  religion, 
during  the  dispensation  of  Moses.  The  altar  here  is  not  said 
to  be  for  sacrifice,  but  the  altar  and  pillar  are  to  be  for  a  sign 
and  witness,  ver.  20.  And  for  the  sacrifices  and  oblations, 
St.  Hieroni,  upon  the  place,  interprets  them  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  of  a  "  contrite  spirit,"  and  the  "  elevation  of  the  hands 
in  devout  prayer."  If  so,  the  cardinal  had  better  not  have 
mentioned  St.  Hierom,  when  he  urgeth  this  text  for  proof  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  For  as  he  confesseth  ",  "  no  visible 
altar  is  necessary  for  spiritual  sacrifices." 

The  fourth  pretence  is  taken  from  the  same  prophet  °,  And 
I  will  also  take  of  them  Jor  priests  and  for  Lcvitcs,  saith  the 
Lord.  To  which  are  added  these  of  Jeremiah,  Neither  shall 
the  priests  the  Levites  zcanf  a  man  before  me  to  offer  burnt 
offerings,  and  to  kindle  meat  offerings,  and  to  do  sacr'iffee 
continnaUij.  These  words,  the  cardinal  contends,  must  be 
understood  of  Christ's  priests,  and  appeals  to  St.  Hierom 
and  to  Thcodoret  in  the  case,  and  a  great  stress  he  lays  upon 
this,  that  they  were  to  offer  burnt  offerings.     I  answer. 

First,  that  I  am  content  to  yield  to  the  cardinal,  that  the 
words  have  reference  to  Christian  priests,  or  ministers  in  holy 
things;   I  will  not  contend  about  it. 

Secondly,  these  words  are  to  be  literally  understood,  or  they 
are  not ;  if  they  are,  then  are  Christian  priests  obliged  to 
burnt  offerings  and  meat  offerings,  Sec.  If  they  are  not,  they 
are  impertitiently  produced  as  a  pr(X)f  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass;  which,  according  to  the  church  of  Rome,  is  a  sacrifice 
strictly  so  called,  and  according  to  the  letter.  If  wc  keep 
to  the  letter,  they  j)rove  too  much  ;  if  not,  they  prove 
too  little. 

Thirdly,  it  is  evitlent  that  these  words  are  not  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  strict  letter;  for  if  they  were, 
they  would  prove  the  perpetuity  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood. 
For  this  covenant  with  the   Levites  the  priests,  God's  minis- 

n  Ad  wtcrificia  .spiritimliii  iinlliini  altjir<>  i-isihili-  m-ct'ssarium  est. 
"  Isaiali  Ixvi.  ii.  with  .)er.  xxxiii.  i8. 
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lers,  Jer.  xxxiii.  20,  21.  shall  not  sooner  fail  than  the  covenant 
of  God  of  the  day  and  of  the  night.  And  it  is  without 
ground  that  a  real  siicrifice  is  inferred  from  hence,  when  the 
offering  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  chap.  Ixvi.  20,  cannot  be  under- 
stood of  a  sacrifice  strictly  so  called,  it  being  an  offering  of 
men.  And  it  is  still  very  unjust  to  quote  St.  Hierom  i'  and 
Theodoret  '1  for  the  proof  of  that  which  is  not  contested,  and 
to  conceal  what  they  say  which  makes  against  the  main  cause 
contended  for.  For  they  expound  these  places  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  of  the  spiritual  victims  which  are  pleasing  to  God,  and 
the  reasonable  sacrifice  offered  up  to  him. 

The  fifth  pretence  is  taken  from  the  prophet  Daniel,  chap, 
viii.  11,  12.  where  it  is  saiil,  that  Antichrist  should  take  away 
the  daily  sacrifice.  "  This  place,"  says  Bellarmine,  "  Hippo- 
lytus  understands  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass ;  and  that 
though  Uaniel  seems  to  speak  there  of  Antiochus,  yet  he  does 
it  of  him  as  a  type  of  Antichrist,  as  appears  by  comparing  this 
place  with  Rev.  xiii."     I  answer, 

That  though  it  be  granted  that  Antiochus  was  a  figure  or 
type  of  Antichrist,  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  the  Jews  was  a  type  of,  or  did  in  the  least  infer  or 
suppose,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

That  the  daily  sacrifice  was  a  sacrifice  properly  and  strictly 
so  called,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that 
it  must  be  a  type  also  of  such  a  sacrifice  in  the  Christian 
church.  There  is  no  need  that  the  type  and  antitype  should 
be  the  things  of  the  same  species  and  substance.  If  there  be, 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  must  remain, 
that  it  may  answer  the  type  of  Melchizedek's. 

Again,  the  daily  sacrifice  was  not  a  fit  type  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass;  that  was  bloody,  this  an  unbloody  sacrifice;  that 
was  offered  morning  and  evening,  this  only  in  the  morning; 
that  in  one  place,  and  upon  one  altar,  this  in  many  places  at 
once.  Nor  is  there  any  shadow  of  reason  to  believe  that  daily 
sacrifice  a  type  of  that  of  the  mass. 

f*  Hieroii.  in  IsHiali  Ixvi.  21.  M  'i'lie(H).  in  .Jerem.  xxxiii.  i8. 
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PART  II. 

The  next  place  produced  as  a  proof  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  by  Bellarniine  is  from  the  prophet  Malachi,  chap.  i.  11  : 
My  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles;  and  in  every 
place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  qjfcr- 
ing,  he.  This  is  thought  an  eminent  proof  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass.  Bellarniine  might  have  spared  his  pains  he  took  to 
prove  that  the  words  cannot  be  understood  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  cross,  nor  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  nor  of  those  of  the  pious 
Gentiles  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  nor  of  the  idolatrous 
Gentiles  :  I  easily  grant  all  this.  The  great  question  between 
us  is,  Whether  the  words  be  to  be  understood  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  or  not ;  or  of  other  spiritual  sacrifices,  such  as 
prayer,  and  praise,  &c.  .'* 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  that  these  words  are  by  the  ancients  applied  to  the 
eucharist,  and  allowed  to  belong  to  it;  because  the  eucharist 
is  not  by  us  denied  in  some  sense  to  be  a  sacrifice ;  nor  were  it 
any  hard  thing  to  shew  upon  what  reasons  it  is  fre(]uenlly 
called  so  by  the  ancient  writers.  But  we  are  now  to  consider 
the  doctrine  of  the  Iloman  church,  by  which  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  is  affirmed  to  be  a  projK>r  sacrifice,  propitiatory  for 
the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  we  will  inquire  if 
any  such  thing  may  be  learned  from  this  place. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  words  themselves  liiat  will  oblige 
us  to  believe  that  they  are  to  be  understood  of  a  sacrifice 
strictly  and  properly  so  allied,  that  Christians  were  to  offer  up 
to  God.  Incense  and  a  pure  offering  do  not  constrain  us  to 
understand  the  words  of  a  proper  sacrifice. 

For  incense,  it  is  to  be  understood  properly  and  literally  of 
material  incense,  or  improperly,  of  the  prayers  and  devotions 
of  the  Christians.  If  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  then  are 
Cliristians  obliged  to  offer  incense  still,  as  the  Jews  were  by 
the  law  of  Moses;  anil  yet  the  first  and  best  Christians  offered 
no  incense.  This  we  learn  from  the  ancient  ajwlogists  for  the 
Christian  religion.  Thnru  plane  mm  cniiniis,  savsTertullian  *. 
Instead  of  incense,  he  tells  us  what  Christians  offered,  Oratio- 
ncm  de  came  piidicn,  (/<•  anima  innncrnti,  dc  xpiritn  sancln 

•  Apiilog.  r.  43.  .-iiul  c.  io. 
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profectam ;  non  gruna  thiiris  un'ms  a.isis,  &c.  Arnobius 
It'll  us,  "  that  the  Christians  were  accused  for  want  of  images 
anci  altars,"  and  qiuxl  non  ca'sorum  xang-uinem  animantium 
dtmun,  non  thnra,  hc.^,  and  "because  tliey  offered  not  sacri- 
fices and  incense."  If  incense  here  be  taken  improperly  for 
the  prayers  and  devotions  offered  up  to  God,  (as  the  Chaldee 
jiaraphrast  understands  this  place,)  then  are  these  words 
in)|)ertinently  alleged  for  proof  of  a  strictly  so  called  or 
proper  sacrifice. 

For  the  pure  offering  here  mentioned,  it  will  do  no  service 
to  the  cause  in  iiand  ;  for  the  word  we  render  offering,  does 
often  signify,  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  gift  or  present.  The  same 
word  is  used  in  Isaiah,  chap.  Ixvi.  20,  where  it  is  said.  They 
shall  bring  all  your  brethren  for  an  offering  to  the  Lord  out 
of  all  nations  upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  &c.,  where  by 
offering  no  man  can  understand  a  sacrifice  properly  so  called. 
Thus  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xv.  16,  mentions  the  offering  up  of  the 
Gentiles ;  and  we  Christians  are  called  an  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  Ity  Jesus  Chri.st, 
I  Pet.  ii.  5.  And  the  pure  offering  imports  no  more  than 
this,  that  this  service  or  offering  is  sincere  and  without  mix- 
ture, or  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  in  the  phrase  of  St.  Peter.  More 
than  this  comes  to  can  never  be  collected  from  those  words  of 
Malachi. 

Nor  shali  it  need  to  seem  strange  to  any  man,  that  the 
spiritual  sacrifices  of  Christians  should  in  the  prophets  (during 
the  economy  of  Moses)  be  described  in  terms  that  were  con- 
formable to  what  was  used  and  practi.sed  in  that  time  in  the 
nation  of  the  Jews.  For  nothing  is  more  common  than  this 
among  those  sacred  writers.  Thus  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  church  is  expressed  by  the  establishing  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lords  house  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
exalting  it  above  the  hills,  Isaiah  ii.  2.  And  the  kingly  office 
of  the  Messias  (chap.  ix.  7.)  is  described  by  his  sitting  upori 
the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  and 
citablish  it.  Thus  are  the  Christian  worshippers  (or  ministers 
in  holy  things)  called  priests  and  Levitcs,  and  their  services 
are  expressetl  by  offering  burnt  offerijtgs,  and  hiiulUng  meat 
offerings,    &c.    Jer.    xxxiii.    18.     And    Christ's   planting   his 

'■  Advcrs.  ficntcs,  I.  fi. 
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cluirch  is  expressed  by  building  the  Lord's  temple,  Zeeh.  vi.  12. 
and  the  Cliristian  worship  by  keeping  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
chap.  xiv.  16.  Tlie  Messias  himself  is  sometimes  called 
David,  Hosea  iii.  5,  and  his  forerunner  John  Baptist,  who  was 
more  than  a  prophet.,  is  in  this  prophet  MaLichi,  chap.  iv.  5, 
promisetl  under  the  character  of  Elijah  the  prophet.  No 
wonder  Christian  services  should  be  expressed  by  this  prophet 
under  the  character  of  incense  and  a  pure  offering;  Rom.  xii.  1, 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  Phil.  iv.  18,  Rom.  xv.  16,  2  Tim.  iv.  6, 
Phil.  ii.  17,  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  our  spiritual  services  in  the  New 
Testament  are  thus  expressed.  Our  yielding  obedience  to 
Christ;  charitable  offices  and  alms;  converting  men  to  the 
faith,  or  dying  for  it  ;  praising  and  glorifying  God,  are  ex- 
pressed after  the  same  manner.  Christ  hath  made  us  not  only 
kings,  but  priests  ntito  God  and  his  Father,  Rev.  i.  6.  And 
now  it  is  not  strange  that  our  services  should  be  predicted 
under  the  character  of  incense  and  a  pure  offering. 

The  bare  letter  is  not  always  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  sufficient 
proof  of  our  proposition.  Even  in  the  New  Testament  we 
are  not  always  to  do  this,  but  much  less  in  the  prophetical 
writings.  We  are  required  to  bezcare  of  dogs,  Phil.  iii.  2 ; 
to  have  salt  in  ourselves,  ^Mark  ix.  50;  and  forbid  to  cast 
pearls  before  swine.  Matt.  vii.  6 ;  but  we  are  concerned  here 
beyond  the  letter.  And  our  Saviour's  words  are  not  some- 
times to  be  understood  according  to  the  letter,  when  he  speaks 
of  living  zcatcr,  Jolin  iv.  10,  32,  31 ;  of  bread  that  endures 
for  ever,  ver.  9.  chap.  vi.  27;  of  tlic  leaven  ctf  Ou;  Pharisees 
and  of  the  Sadducees,  Matt.  xvi.  6,  12:  nor  this  offering 
in  Malachi  to  be  undcrstoixl  of  a  proper  sacrifice :  and  this 
will  appear  to  those  who  consider  things  without  prejudice. 

The  incense  camiot  be  understood  according  to  the  letter,  as 
I  have  shewed  before,  and  must  therefore  ha  understood 
spiritually  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  of  which  the  Mosaical 
incense  was  a  type  or  figm-e;  none  can  doubt  of  it  that  will 
com])are  Psalm  cxli.  2.  with  Luke  i.  9,  10,  13.  and  Rev.  viii. 
3,  i.  These  went  together,  and  this  prayer  is  a  Christian 
sacrifice,  Heb.  xiii.  15.  Rut  the  incense  of  Moses  was  annexed 
to  the  sanctuary,  this  to  be  iffered  in  evert/  place.  I  :cill  that 
men  praif  cvcrjjwhcre,  lifting  up  holy  hands,  without  xcrath 
and  doubting,  1  Tim.  ii.  8.     We  may  send  up  this  perfume 
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from  our  shops  and  closets ;  here  every  pious  ruaii  is  a  priest, 
and  his  heart  an  altar. 

If  the  incense  be  spiritual,  so  must  the  pure  offering  a\so ; 
if  it  be  taken  properly,  then  are  Christians  obliged  to  offer 
meat  offerings  as  the  Jews  did  ;  and  then  it  will  lie  hard  to  say, 
whether  to  all  or  some  of  them,  for  there  were  several  sorts ; 
and  if  to  some,  to  which  of  them.  And  the  words  being  inde- 
finite, we  shall  not  be  able  to  determine  what  our  obligation  is. 
But  this  cannot  be  allowed ;  for  it  is  expressly  foretold, 
Dan.  ix.  27,  that  the  llessias  should  cause  to  cease  nni?2T  niT, 
i.  c.  all  the  offerings  by  fire  whatsoever.  But  if  taken  im- 
properly, it  will  be  a  very  unfit  argument  to  prove  a  proper 
sacrifice. 

Our  Saviour's  words  to  tiie  woman  of  Samaria  will  help  us 
to  understand  these  words  of  the  prophet :  Our  fathers  (said 
she  to  Jesus,  John  iv.  20,  21 .)  worshipped  in  this  mountain ;  and 
ye  satj,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  plaee  where  men  ought  to  wor- 
ship. Jesus  replies,  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when 
ye  shall  neither  in  this  motmtain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  wor- 
ship the  Father.  And  presently  afterward,  ver.  23,  The  hour 
cometh,  and  now  is,  lohen  the  true  zoorshippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worshij)  him.  Here  is  the  incense  and  pure  offering,  not 
annexed  to  a  mountain  or  city,  or  certain  place,  (as  of  old,)  but 
to  be  offered  in  every  place.  This  is  a  spiritual  offering,  not 
a  legal  or  typical  one.  We  must  worship  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  not  according  to  the  type  and  bare  letter. 

These  spiritual  services  are  called  sacrifices  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  Psalm  li.  19.  and  1.  14,  23 ;  and  no  other 
sacrifices  but  these  are  required  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The  eii- 
charist  is  nowhere  called  a  sacrifice,  nor  is  the  place  where  it 
was  set  called  an  altar  ;  instead  of  that,  the  word  table  is  used. 
The  eucharist  is  called  the  Lord's  supper,  the  conununion, 
breaking  of  bread,  but  not  a  sacrifice,  1  Cor.  x. 

The  Christians  of  old  were  accused  by  the  pagans  for 
impiety,  because  they  had  no  sacrifice.  Athenagoras  defends 
theni'^:  he  tells  the  heathens,  that  the  greatest  sacrifice  was  to 
know  God,  and  that  the  lifting  up  of  holy  hands  to  him  was 
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more  than  an  liecatomb.  "  What  have  I  to  do,"  says  lie, 
"  witli  liolocausts?  he  requires  an  unbloody  sacrifice,  and  that 
we  offer  him  a  reasonable  service."  So  far  was  he  from 
affirming  that  Christians  had  among  them  any  proper  sa- 
crifice. 

The  ancient  Christians  understood  these  words  in  iMalachi 
of  a  spiritual  sacrifice.  Justin  Martyr  confronts  Trypiio  tiie 
Jew  <•  with  these  words  of  Malachi  several  times,  opposing  our 
Ciiristian  sacrifices  to  the  Jewish.  Tertullian  produceth  these 
words  against  the  Jews,  as  a  proof  of  the  spiritual  sacrifices 
which  were  to  be  offered  up,  when  tlie  carnal  ones  were  to  be 
rejected :  Dc  splritiial'ibus  vcro  sacrificiis  addit,  dicens,  et 
omni  loco  sucrijicia  miindu  ojf'erentur  nomini  mco,  dicit  Do- 
minus.  And  in  his  book  against  Marcion  <^,  this  pure  offering 
of  Malachi  is  explained  by  him  by  simplex  oratio  de  consei- 
entiu  pitra.  And  in  his  third  book  against  Marcion  he 
explains  what  is  meant  by  incense  and  a  pure  offering,  by 
glorice  7-elatio  et  benedictio,  ct  laus  et  hymni.  Cyprian', 
(juoting  several  passages  out  of  the  Psalms  concerning 
sj)iritual  sacrifices,  adds  Malachi  i.  11.  Eusebius  cites  these 
words  of  Malachi  K,  and  adds,  To  yap,  &c.  "  What  is  said  .''" 
says  he:  "  In  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered,  and 
a  pure  offering  to  God:  what  is  meant,  but  that  not  in 
Jerusalem,  or  any  other  particular  place,  but  in  every 
country,  and  in  all  nations,  they  shall  oflcr  the  incense  of 
prayers,  and  not  by  blood,  but  by  pious  works  offer  unto 
God  that  which  is  called  a  pwfe  offering?""  Thcodoret'^  ex- 
pounds the  incense  and  pure  offering  by  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  God,  and  applies  our  Saviour's  words  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  John  iv.  iil,  24,  as  also  1  Tim.  ii.  8,  to  this 
|)vu-pose.  And  the  same  author  in  another  place;  •' If,"  .says 
he,  "  the  legal  priesthood  be  at  an  end,  and  he  that  is  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek  hath  offered  a  sacrifice,  and  we  maintain 
that  other  sacrifices  are  needless,  why  then  do  the  priests 
perform  the  mystical  service  ' .''"  He  answers,  That  it  is  evi- 
dent   to  lliem    iliat  are  instructed  in   Divine  things,  that  we 

il  Dialut;.   cum    Tijiili.    udvirs.  .In.          >:  Dcmiiiistiat.  I.  i.  r,  f>. 
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offur  no  other  kind  of  sacriHce  :  akka  r^s  fiiay  (KfCmji  koI 
(TuTrjpCov  -niv  iiinifirfv  (inTfKov^ev,  i.  e.  "  we  only  celebrate  tlie 
memory  of  that  one  saving  sacrifice''.''  From  wliat  hath  been 
said,  it  apj>cars  that  the  words  of  the  prophet  are  no  proof  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass ;  and  that  to  interpret  them  of  the 
spiritual  services  of  Christians  cannot  be  charged  with  novelty. 
And  we  may,  from  what  hath  been  said,  learn,  that  cardinal 
Ueliarmine  had  not  ground  sufficient  to  affirm,  as  he  hath 
done  ',  "  that  the  Fathers  have  always  understooil  this  place  of 
Alalachi  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist,  and  not  of  those  good 
works  which  may  be  done  by  all." 

The  next  place  produced  by  Bellarniine  f"  as  a  proof  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  from  the  New  Testament,  viz.  John  iv. 
21,  23,  where  Jesus,  upon  the  woman  of  Samaria's  inquiry 
after  the  place  of  God's  public  worship,  said  to  her,  The  hour 
comcth,  when  yc  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at 
Jerusalem,  xi'orship  tlw  Father :  and  presently  afterwards.  The 
hour  Cometh,  and  now  is,  ichen  the  true  worshippers  shall 
zcorship  the  Father  iii  spirit  and  in  truth: Jhrthe  Father seeketh 
such  to  worship  him.  Here  is  no  mention  indeed  of  mass  or 
sacrifice,  nor  insinuation  of  one  or  the  other ;  and  it  may  seem 
very  strange,  that  this  should  be  produced  to  the  purpose  in 
hand.  I  shall  put  together  the  cardinal's  strength,  and  then 
give  a  distinct  answer  to  all  his  pretences. 

The  substance  of  what  he  says  is  this;  That  it  is  not 
unusual  !)y  icorship  to  understand  sacrifice,  and  to  that  pur- 
pose producelh  Gen.  s.\ii.  John  .\ii.  Acts  viii ;  and  that  by 
-worship  (ver.  25.)  is  meant  sacrifit'c,  because  the  woman's 
(jueslion  (ver.  20.)  is  about  sacrifice,  and  therefore  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  our  Saviour's  answer  must  be  so  also. 
Besides,  the  (piestion  was  of  a  worshij)  tied  to  a  certain  place, 
as  sacrifice  was,  and  consec|uently  tiie  answer  of  Jesus  must  be 
iMiderstood  of  such  a  worship.  And  thence  he  concludes,  that 
l)y  true  icorshippcrs  (ver.  23.)  are.  meant  Christians  who 
worship,  i.  e.  sacrifice  to  the  Father,  in  spirit  and  truth,  i.  c. 
by  a  spiritual  and  true  sacrifice,  not  carnal  and  typical,  as  the 
•Jews  did.  And  that  the  eucharist  is  a  spiritual  and  true 
sacrifice,  because  effected  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  words  of 
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consecration,  and  is  the  completion  of  the  old  figures,  though 
it  be  typical  with  respect  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  And 
because  Jesus  says,  the  hour  comefh,  and  now  is,  he  contends 
that  he  speaks  of  a  new  worship  that  did  not  obtain  before, 
as  spiritual  sacrifices  did,  and  therefore  of  a  proper  sacrifice. 
And  that  Jesus  must  speak  of  external,  public,  and  solemn 
worship,  as  that  which  was  to  succeed  to  that  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  such.  For  what  he  adds  concerning  the  place  in 
Malachi  as  parallel  to  this,  and  speaking  of  a  proper  sacrifice, 
needs  not  to  be  considered  here,  that  place  in  Malachi  having 
been  considered  before.  To  these  pretences  I  answer  in  the 
following  particulars : 

First,  that  the  word  jcorship  does  sometimes  denote  sacri- 
fice, (a  great  part  of  the  Jewish  worship,)  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  then  it  is  altogether  impertinent  to  allege  it  here,  unless 
it  did  always  do  so. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Greek  word  which 
we  render  xcorship  does  not  always  denote  sacrifice,  as  appears 
from  John  ix.  38;  Heb.  xi.  21  ;  Rev.  xxii.  8;  Matt.  ix.  10: 
the  word  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  suliject- 
niatter. 

Thirdly,  that  granting  the  woman's  question  to  be  about 
saerilice,  which  I  easily  allow,  yet  it  does  not  follow  tliat  our 
Saviour's  answer  must  be  understood  in  the  same  sense. 

For,  1.  It  is  often  found  otherwise.  Our  Saviour's  words 
arc  to  be  interpreted  in  a  different  sense  from  the  question  put 
to  him,  and  the  occasion  of  his  words.  We  have  in  this 
chapter  several  instances  to  this  ])urpose.  The  woman  speaks 
of  connnon  water  to  Jesus,  when  he  speaks  of  liiiiiff  renter  to 
her.  She  in  her  question  speaks  of  the  water  of  Jacob's  well, 
ver.  12,  Jesus  answers  of  s])iritual  water  springing  vp  to 
eternal  life,  ver.  14.  Again,  his  disciples  speak  to  Jesus  of 
corporal  food,  ver.  31  ;  he  replies  to  them  of  another  kind  of 
food,  ver.  32.  And  when  they  persist  in  their  inquiry  after 
that  kind  of  food,  our  Saviour  goes  on  still  speaking  of  a 
ditt'erent  sort  of  meat,  ver.  33,  34'.  Our  Saviour  takes  occa- 
sion to  divert  men  from  temporal  to  spiritual  and  heavenly 
things,  and  his  answers  and  discourses  must  not  be  thought 
impertinent,  because  tliiy  are  not  direct  to  the  question  ])ro- 
pounded,  or  conformable  to   the   (ir»l  occasion   of  tiiem.     It 
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were  easy  to  produce  several  instances  to  this  purpose.     See 
I.uke  xiii.  23 ;  John  iv.  35,  3(5.  vi.  32,  33. 

2.  This  argument  of  tlie  cardinal,  if  admitted,  would  prove 
too  much.  For  if  the  worship  our  Saviour  speaks  of  must  be 
the  same  with  that  in  the  question  of  the  woman,  then  must 
our  Saviour's  words  be  understood  of  bloody  sacrifices,  for  the 
woman  meant  such  ;  whereas  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  owned 
to  be  an  unbloody  one. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  our  Saviour  speaks  not  of  such  a 
worship  as  the  woman  inquires  after ;  for  her  question  is  of 
such  an  one  as  divided  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  of  such 
as  was  tied  to  a  certain  place  ;  Jesus  speaks  of  that  wherein 
all  Christians  should  agree,  and  which  should  not  be  affixed 
to  one  certain  place.  The  woman  inquires  of  worship  by 
sacrifices,  and  they  were  but  of  two  sorts,  viz.  proper  and 
carnal,  of  which  she  must  be  understood,  or  else  spiritual  :  it 
is  certain  our  Saviour  does  not  mean  the  former,  and  therefore 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  latter.  He  taketh  aivay  the  first, 
that  lie  may  establish  the  secornl,  Ileb.  x.  9- 

Fourthly,  that  therefore  the  interpretation  which  the  cardi- 
nal gives  of  ver.  23  is  groundless,  and  what  he  affirms  (for  he 
proves  nothing)  is  trifling.  By  worshipping  the  Father,  he 
would  have  meant  sacrificing  to  the  Father,  and  by  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  he  would  have  understood  a  spiritual  aiid  true 
sacrifice,  and  this  must  be  the  eucharist.  But  this  is  to 
suppose  the  thing  in  question,  and  not  to  prove  it.  For  we 
deny  it  to  be  a  sacrifice  properly  so  called,  we  deny  it  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  to  be  turned  into  a  sacrifice 
by  the  words  of  consecration,  or  the  antitype  of  the  legal 
sacrifices.  Besides,  we  do  not  believe  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
spiritual,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  the  Jews  to  offer 
them  up  :  nor  can  we  believe  their  sacrifice  of  the  mass  to  be 
such.  It  is  a  spiritual  worship  our  Lord  here  speaks  of,  his 
words  tell  us  so;  they  shall  worship  the  'Father  in  spirit, 
Iloni.  ii.  22.  Circumcision  in  the  spirit  denotes  the  inward 
circumcision  in  the  heart,  and  is  opposed  to  the  outward  in  the 
flesh  and  letter  ;  and  why  should  worship  in  spirit  be  meant 
of  a  true  and  |)roper  sacrifice,  as  that  of  the  mass  is  affirmed  to 
be  .'*  The  cardinaPs  interpretation  will,  to  any  ingenuous  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  appear  very  absurd  and  groundless. 
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For,  1,  According  to  it,  neither  Jesus,  or  any  of  his 
disciples,  or  any  other  holy  men,  could  he  said  to  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  till  the  last  supper. 

2.  It  is  very  improbable,  that  this  secret  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  should  be  revealed  to  this  woman;  she  was  a 
Samaritan,  the  eucharist  not  yet  instituted,  and  she  could  not 
possibly  understand  what  Jesus  taught,  if  this  be  the  meaning 
of  the  words. 

3.  Where  there  was  the  fairest  occasion  of  teaching  this 
doctrine,  there  is  no  mention  of  it.  This  there  was  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and  j'et  the  cardinal  thinks  not  fit  to 
prove  this  doctrine  from  any  place  of  that  Epistle.  And 
though  he  mentions  chap.  xiii.  10.  as  a  proof  produced  to  that 
purpose,  yet  he  declines  to  make  use  of  it.  And  whereas  in 
the  mention  of  Mclchizcdek's  priesthood,  the  author  of  that 
Epistle  makes  no  mention  of  his  sacrifice  or  oblation  of  bread 
and  wine,  the  cardinal  pretends  to  give  a  reason  of  this  omis- 
sion, and  it  is  this",  "  lest  he  should  be  forced  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  eucharist,  which  was  too  high  for  them.'"  But 
it  seems  this  mystery,  which  the  Jews,  who  entertained  Christ- 
ianity, were  not  able  to  comprehend,  is  here  revealed  by 
Jesus  in  bis  discourse  with  this  woman  of  Samaria,  though  the 
eucharist  itself  was  not  instituted  or  made  known  at  that 
time. 

4.  It  is  ])lain  that  our  Saviour  does  not  speak  of  the  quality 
of  the  sacrifice,  but  of  the  disposition  of  the  worshippers: 
The  Father  secketh  such  to  worship  him,  vcr.  23:  God  is  a 
Sjtirit:  and  then  it  follows,  thci/  that  rcorship  him,  must 
'iCorship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  connexion  is  close; 
but  where  would  the  connexion  be,  if  the  cardinal's  sense  were 
admitted  ?  q.  d.  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  therefore  there  mu.st  he 
offered  to  him  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  or  a  proper  and  con- 
tinual sacrifice. 

Fifthly,  ^Vi^ercas  the  cardinal  would  prove  from  those  words, 
the  hour  cometh,  and  no~,c  is,  that  Jesus  speaks  of  a  new 
worship  that  wa.s  not  known  before,  as  spiritual  sacrifices  of 
praise,  &c.  were,  and  that  therefore  he  speaks  of  a  sacrifice 
properly  so  called  ;  his  discourse  is  very  inconsequent,  becaii.'ie 
when  the  New  Testament  requires  and  commends  cirrumeisioti 
"  Ik'Hainti.  Av  .M  iss,i,  I.  i .  c.  0. 
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in  the  heart  and  spirit,  it  does  not  tlience  follow  that  such  a 
circumcision  was  not  required  before.  A  spiritual  worship 
God  required  of  the  Jews  of  old,  when  yet  he  required  also  an 
external  and  ritual  one.  That  system  of  ceremonies  is  now 
destroyed,  and  God  requires  a  spiritual  worship  free  from 
such  rites;  such  spiritual  worshippers  he  seeks,  and  he  being 
a  Spirit  will  be  worshipped  in  spirit.  The  cardinal's  argument 
recoils  u|)on  him.  If  this  worship  which  Jesus  speaks  of 
must  be  something  that  did  not  obtain  before  them,  he  ought 
not  to  interpret  it  of  a  proper  and  propitiatory  sacrifice,  be- 
cause such  sacrifices  were  in  use  before. 

I-astly,  For  that  pretence  that  this  worship  must  be  of  the 
same  nature  and  kind  with  the  Jewish  worship,  because  it  was 
to  succeed  it,  it  is  so  far  from  being  good  reasoning,  that  the 
contrary  maybe  ratiier  inferred  from  it.  It  is  certain  that  spi- 
ritual circumcision  succeeds  the  carnal,  and  the  unction  with 
the  Spirit  tiiat  with  oil.  I  might  add,  that  the  interpretation 
given  of  this  place  is  not  new.  St.  Ciirysostom  on  the  place 
gives  the  very  same :  lie  by  the  true  worshippers  uniler- 
stands  spiritual,  and  quotes,  as  parallel  places,  Horn.  i.  9,  and 
chap.  xii.  1. 

The  next  scripture  proof  of  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  pro- 
duced by  cardinal  IJellarmine",  is  taken  from  the  institution 
and  first  cciebralion  of  this  mystery,  mentioned  by  St.  Mat- 
thew, St.  Alark,  and  St.  Luke,  as  also  by  St.  Paul,  ]  Cor.  xi. 

This  is  indeed  the  most  likely  place  to  find  sonietliiiig  to 
this  purpose,  if  there  be  any  foundation  in  the  holy  scripture 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  ma.ss.  And  therefore  I  shall  diligently 
consider  what  he  hath  to  offer  on  this  occasion. 

He  affirms,  "  that  Christ  ni  his  last  supper  offered  himself, 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  to  God  the  Father,  and 
required  that  the  apostles  and  their  successors  should  do  the 
same  to  the  end  of  the  world."  And  this  argument,  coukl  he 
make  it  good,  we  grant  sufficient  to  prove  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  IJut  how  can  it  be  proved  that  Christ  offered  himself 
u|)  in  the  last  suj)per,  and  conmianded  his  apostles  to  repeat 
this  sacrifice.''  Here  he  refers  his  reader  to  his  first,  second, 
and  third  scripture  arguments,  drawn  from  the  priesthood  of 
Mi'lchi/edek,  the  paschal  lanib,  and  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 

o  De  INIissa,  1.  i.  e.  I2. 
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Exod.  xxiv.  And  I  do  also  refer  the  reader  to  what  hath 
been  said  before  as  to  those  pretences.  He  offers  tliree  other 
arguments :  we  will  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  hath 
laid  them  before  us. 

The  first  is  from  those  words  of  Christ,  Luke  xxii.  19,  20, 
This  is  my  body  which  is  given  Jbr  you:  to  which  he  adds 
those  in  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  ichich  is  broken  for  ycni.  And, 
This  cup  is  the  ncic  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for 
you;  and  St.  IVIatthew  adds,  chap.  xxvi.  28,Jbr  the  remission 
of  sins.  "  These  words  in  the  present  tense,  is  given,  is 
broken,  is  shed,  do  import  a  sacrifice  given  to  God,  not  to  the 
apostles  to  eat  and  drink,  it  not  being  said  to  be  given  to,  but 
for  them.  Besides,  in  St.  Matthew,  this  blood  is  said  to  be 
shed  for  many,  the  apostles  only  being  then  present.  The 
meaning  is,  It  is  given  for  you,  and  for  many,  and  it  is  offered 
to  God  as  a  sacrifice  propitiatory  for  remission  of  sins."  To 
this  I  answer, 

1.  Tiiat  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  sacred  writers  than 
to  put  the  present  for  the  future  tense,  especially  where  the 
thing  spoken  of  is  certainly  and  suddenly  to  come  to  pass.  It 
were  easy  to  give  many  instances  of  this  out  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  From  the  Old,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Exod.  xvi.  4,  5.  and  chap.  xvii.  6;  Gen.  xv. 
155.  In  the  New  Testament  there  are  many  instances  to  this 
purpose:  /  lay  down  my  Vfefor  the  sheep,  says  Jesus,  John  x. 
15;  i.  e.  /  will  shortly  lay  it  down;  sec  also  ver.  17, 18:  /  leave 
the  xcorld,  and  go  unto  the  Father,  says  our  Saviour;  i.e.  lam 
about  to  leave  it,  John  xvi.  28:  again,  he  says,  And  now  I 
am  no  more  in  the  world,  chap.  xvii.  11;  i.  e.  /  am  about  to 
leave  it.  And  though  he  had  not  yet  left  this  lower  world, 
yet  because  he  was  about  to  do  it,  he  speaks  of  it  as  come  to 
pa.ss  already  :  While  I  was  with  them  in  the  world,  I  kept 
them,  &c.  ver.  12:  And  now  come  I  to  thee,  ver.  13 ;  i.  c.  /  am 
about  to  come:  Woman,  says  he,  t/iou  art  loosed  from  thine 
infirmity,  Luke  xiii.  12;  i.e.  thou  shalt  be  pre.icntly  loosed; 
for  it  follows,  that  he  laid  his  hands  on  her,  and  after  this  she 
was  immediately  made  straight,  ver.  13:  Whose  coming  is 
lifer  the  working  if  Satan,  savs  St.  Paul  of  the  wicked  one, 
who  was  not  yet  revealed,  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  with  ver.  6:  For  I 
am  offered,  (it  is  in  the  present  tense  in  the  Greek,)  says  St. 
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Paul,  2 Tim.  iv.  6;  i.e.  /  am  ready  to  be  offered,  as  we  ren- 
der it  well :  so  that  there  is  no  such  force  in  the  cardinal's 
argument  from  the  present  tense;  and  though  he  thought 
good  to  make  a  flourish  with  it,  yet  ought  he  not  to  insist 
upon  it. 

2.  Because  the  vulgar  I^atin,  which  the  Romanists  are 
bound  not  to  reject,  and  their  canon  of  the  mass,  read  the 
words  in  the  future  tense,  and  consequently  destroy  all  the 
force  of  his  argument,  and  confirm  our  explication  of  the 
words:  thus,  what  we  render  zchich  is  shed  for  many.  Matt, 
xxvi  28,  the  Vulgar  renders  qui  pro  multis  effundetur,  i.e. 
which  shall  be  shed  Jbr  many.  That  version  does  so  again, 
IVfark  xiv.  24.  Again,  it  renders  in  the  future  tense  Luke 
xxii.  20;  and  what  we  render,  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  is  broken,  the 
Vulgar  renders  by  tradetur,  i.e.  shall  be  delivered;  and  the 
canon  of  the  mass  is  conformable  to  the  Vulgar  in  this  matter. 
The  cardinal  was  sensible  of  this  difficulty,  and  would  will- 
ingly get  Uk>sc  from  it:  he  finds  out  a  compromise,  and  ad- 
mits both  readings,  and  that  of  the  present  tense  he  refers  to 
our  Lord's  supper,  the  future  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross, 
which  was  shortly  to  follow,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
which  the  church  should  offer  up  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
IJut  this  is  but  a  mere  invention,  and  that  which  he  is  so  far  from 
making  any  proof  of,  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  begging  of 
the  question.  If  with  the  Vulgar  and  canon  of  the  mass  we 
read  in  the  future,  sImU  be  shed,  i.e.  on  the  cross;  can  it 
thence  be  inferred  that  it  was  shed  in  the  supper .''  And  if  we 
read  in  the  present,  is  shed,  does  it  follow  from  thence  that  it 
must  be  shed  on  the  cross  also  ?  Surely  Christ  died  but  once : 
and  must  his  blood  be  twice  shed  .''  The  mass  is  an  unbloody 
sacrifice;  but  how  can  that  be,  if  the  blood  were  shed  in  the 
supper,  and  is  to  be  shed  in  the  mass.''  The  vulgar  Latin  is 
to  be  adhered  to,  or  not :  if  not,  we  must  renounce  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Tridentine  fathers,  and  indeed  of  the  Roman 
church  :  if  it  be  to  be  adhered  to,  where  lies  the  fault  of  pro- 
testants  in  understanding  those  words  in  that  sense  into  which 
that  version  renders  them  ?  I  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  any 
indifferent  man  in  this  case. 

'3.  If  we  consider  how  closely  the  death  of  Christ  followed 
ujwn    his  supper,   the   dilliculty    will    be    removed    presently. 
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Tliat  may  be  said  to  be  done  wliich  was  doing.  The  present 
time  is  not  always  strictly  to  be  confined  to  a  moment.  Jesus 
was  just  entering  upon  his  last  sufferings,  his  bloody  sweat 
and  crucifixion  were  just  at  hand  :  no  wonder  his  blood  should 
be  said  to  be  shed,  which  was  just  ready  to  be  shed  :  it  was 
done  on  the  same  dav  with  the  evening  of  the  supper.  We  say 
in  common  speech  of  a  man  that  is  just  a  dying,  that  he  is  a 
dead  man;  of  one  that  is  just  breaking,  that  he  is  an  undone 
man ;  of  a  victory  almost  obtained,  that  it  is  gained ;  of  a 
pi'ize  of  which  we  have  no  hope,  that  it  is  lost. 

The  second  argument  which  the  cardinal  produccth  to  prove 
that  Christ  in  his  last  supper  offered  himself  a  sacrifice,  is 
from  the  true  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  that 
supper,  which  are  received  as  the  flesh  and  blcKid  of  a  victim 
offered  for  us.  This  presence,  he  says,  the  Lutherans  allow ; 
and  that  the  Calvinists  would  do  it,  did  they  not  resist  the 
plainest  testimonies  of  holy  writ.     To  which  I  answer, 

1.  That  whatever  the  Lutherans  hold,  it  is  plain  that  they 
believe  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  concerning  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  consequently,  that  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  hold  any  doctrine  which  manifestly  infers  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  I  am  not  con- 
cerned in  that  question  at  present. 

2.  That  for  the  Calvinists  resisting  the  plainest  testimonies 
of  scripture,  it  is  easily  charged  upon  them  indeed ;  but  as  it 
is  against  their  avoweil  principles  so  to  do  upin  other  occa- 
iiions,  so  it  can  never  lie  made  good  against  them  in  the  pre- 
sent question.  It  is  true,  they  do  reject  the  Romanists'  sense 
and  interpretation  of  some  scrijitures  produced  by  them ;  but 
this  is  no  proof  that  they  reject  the  plainest  evidence  from 
those  holy  books.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  cardinal 
.should  charge  them  so  severely,  when  he,  and  others  of  the 
church  of  Rome  of  great  name,  have  owned  that  the  corjxiral 
presence  in  the  sacrament,  as  taught  in  their  church,  or  their 
doctrine  of  iransubstantiation,  cannot  be  plainly  proved  from 
any  text  of  holy  scripture. 

3.  'I'hat  though  we  believe  not  Christ's  corporal  presence  in 
the  sacrament  with  the  church  of  Rome,  yet  we  believe  him 
truly  present  to  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  who  come  prepared, 
and  in  the  fruits  of  his  death  and   passion.     But  such  a  real 
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presence  as  this,  is  far  from  being  any  sii|)|)orl  to  llic  sacrifiee 
of  the  mass. 

The  third  argument  which  tlie  cardinal  produccth,  being 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  I  pass  by,  because  it  is 
foreign  to  uiv  present  business.  And  for  that  reason,  and 
that  alone,  I  pass  it  by.  Besides,  that  it  is  very  well  known, 
that  tiie  pretence  of  the  Fathers'  testimony  in  this  matter  iiath 
been  strictly  examined  by  several  of  our  learned  men,  to  whom 
therefore  I  refer  the  reader. 

I  shall,  before  I  dismiss  this  argument,  shew  that  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  delivered  to  us  in  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  St.  Paul,  is  so  far  from  proving  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  that  it  overthrows  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  institution  that  speaks  a  proper 
sacrifice ;  for  besides  that  neither  in  the  words  of  institution 
(or  anywhere  else  in  all  the  New  Testament)  is  the  eucharist 
called  a  sacrifice;  so  is  there  no  intimation  of  any  altar  on 
which  it  was  offered,  which  is  required  where  there  is  a  proper 
sacrifice.  Instead  of  that,  it  was  instituted  and  celeljrated  in 
a  guestchamber,  and  at  a  table,  and  after  supper  P ;  besides, 
here  is  no  visible  or  sensible  victim,  which  yet  Bellarmine 
requires  in  a  projjer  sacrifice.  No  sense  can  perceive  it,  nor 
can  we  believe  it  till  we  renoiuice  our  senses  first.  And  to  say 
that  is  sensible  which  no  sense  can  perceive,  is  no  better  than 
downright  nonsense.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Christ's  body  lay 
hid  under  the  species  of  bread  ;  but  we  have  no  intimation  of 
this  from  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Besides,  this 
would  be  so  far  from  rendering  the  victim  visible  and  sensible, 
that  it  would  hide  it  from  oin-  eyes.  And  whereas  in  a  proper 
sacrifice,  a  destruction  and  great  cliange  of  the  victim  is  ne- 
cessary ;  in  the  last  supper  there  is  no  such  thing.  If  we  be- 
lieve there  was,  we  must  do  it  upon  the  bare  word  of  the 
cliurch  of  Rome,  'i'here  was  no  shadow  or  proof  from  the  in- 
.stitution  itself.  Let  them  prove  when  this  change  was  wrought, 
and  by  what  action  or  words  it  was  effected  ;  or,  at  least,  that 
it  was  wrought.  If  it  were  a  proper  sacrifice,  the  victim  must 
be  destroyed ;  this  the  cardinal  makes  an  essential  of  a  proper 
sacrifice  :   was   this  destruction   effected    when   Jesus   eat   and 
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drank  ?  or  when  his  disciples  did  ?  That  Jesus  did  cat  and 
drink  at  all  of  this  supper,  appears  not  from  the  express  words 
of  institution  in  the  evangelists,  and  therefore  cannot  be  urged 
from  the  institution.  But  supposing  that  he  did  eat  and 
drink,  he  did  it  before  those  words,  This  is  my  body,  &c.  and 
This  is  my  blood,  &c.,  or  afterwards.  If  before,  then  it  was 
bread  that  he  did  eat,  and  wine  that  he  drank :  if  afterwards, 
yet  we  find  no  such  thing  said :  besides,  the  evangelists  men- 
tion nothing  between  his  blessing  and  breaking  of  bread,  and 
giving  it  to  his  disciples.  .Xay,  so  far  are  we  from  receiving 
any  proof  that  Jesus  did  eat  and  drink  of  this  supper,  after 
those  words.  This  is  my  body,  S:c.  and  This  is  my  blood,  &c., 
that  a  man  miglit  rather  conclude  from  St.  Mark,  that  the 
disciples  did  drink  of  the  cup  before  those  words.  This  is  my 
blood,  &c.,  were  pronounced.  He  mentions  their  drinking  of  it 
first,  and  then  our  Saviour''s  words,  This  is  my  blood,  &c.:  his 
words  are  these,  Mark  xiv.  23,  2i,  And  he  took  the  cup,  and 
K'hen  he  had  given  thanks,  he  gave  it  to  them;  and  they  all 
drank  of  it.  Then  it  follows.  And  he  said  unto  them.  This  is  my 
blood,  &c.  That  the  destruction  of  the  victim  was  not  effected 
by  the  eating  of  the  apostles,  the  church  of  Rome  cannot 
deny;  the  communicants'  receiving  makes  no  change:  besides, 
that  church,  among  a  great  many  other  mysteries,  hath  a  way 
of  celebrating  the  communion  without  communicants. 

A  sacrifice  is  given  to  God  alone;  but  in  this  supper  here  is 
no  oblation  made  to  God  ;  what  is  given,  is  given  to  the  apo- 
stles. Jesus  took  bread,  &c.  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples.  Matt, 
xxvi.  26;  He  took  the  cup,  &c.  and  gave  it  to  them,  vcr.  27. 
To  them  he  speaks,  when  he  say.s.  Take,  eat:  to  them,  when 
lie  says.  Drink  ye  all  of  it:  to  them,  when  he  says.  This  is  mi/ 
body,  &c.,  and  This  is  my  blood,  &c.  Me  first  bids  them  eat  and 
drink,  and  then  afterwards  tells  tliem.  This  is  my  bodiy,  &c. 
and  77/J.9  is  my  blood,  &rc.  Here  is  no  mention  made  of  any 
sacrifice;  so  far  from  that,  that  it  is  plain  there  was  no  such 
thing  intended.  If  this  were  a  sacrifice  to  God,  it  would  not 
have  been  given  to  men  ;  they  could  have  no  share  in  it  till 
(iod  had  lieen  first  served.  This  was  against  the  order  of 
things,  to  receive  that  which  was  due  to  God  alone,  and  to 
j);n-take  of  the  victim  before  it  had  been  offered  at  the  altar. 
W'c  have  no  exii'rnal   rites  or  actions  in  tin-  institution  that 
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spi-ak  a  proper  sacrifict-;  but  the  wliole  of  it  loudly  speaks  the 
contrary. 

Nor  will  those  words,  This  is  my  body,  help  out  those  of 
tlic  eiiurch  of  Rome.  For  though  some  of  tiiat  church  make 
great  use  of  those  words  among  the  ignorant  sort  of  people, 
and  u])()n  occasion  produce  them  in  tlieir  writings  as  an  argu- 
ment for  transubstanliation  and  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  yet  they 
will  not  rely  upon  them  :  and  if  we  would  but  consider  the 
words  strictly,  we  should  soon  find  that  they  are  so  far  from 
making  for  those  doctrines,  that  thev  make  against  them.  I 
shall  go  over  them  with  great  brevity,  and  then  let  the  reader 
judge  whether  they  are  a  proof  of  those  doctrines  or  not.  I 
begin  with 

This.  If  by  this  be  meant  this  bread,  here  will  be  no 
strength  to  be  had  from  it  for  supporting  those  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Rome :  and  by  this  must  be  meant  Christ's 
body,  or  bread,  or  nothing  at  all.  'J'o  say  that  by  this,  Christ 
meant  his  body,  is  to  suppose  him  to  say,  that  his  body  is  his 
body ;  but  if  he  said  that  this  bread  was  his  body,  tlien  is  not 
our  protestant  interpretation  of  the  words  to  be  rejected,  nor 
the  sense  of  the  Romanists  to  be  admitted.  And  that  by  this, 
our  Saviour  meant  this  bread,  is  infinitely  plain  to  any  that 
arc  unprejudiced.  What  did  he  take?  The  text  tells  usl,  that 
he  took  bread;  what  he  took,  he  also  blessed,  and  brake,  and 
gave;  of  this  he  said.  Take,  cat,  and  then  adds.  This  is  my 
body.  This  will  be  put  out  of  doubt,  if  by  the  following  this, 
in  those  words,  this  is  my  blood,  by  this  be  meant  this  cup,  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  this.  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  should  not 
denote  this  bread,  if  this,  ver.  28,  denote  this  cup.  It  is  true, 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  having  mentioned  the  cup  which 
Jesus  took  and  blessed,  and  gave,  tell  us  that  Jesus  said.  This 
is  my  blood ' :  and  though  it  be  plain  from  what  goes  before, 
that  by  this,  is  meant  this  cup,  yet  we  have  further  proof  of  it 
still :  for  whereas  St.  Matthew  and  -St.  Mark  say  only  this, 
St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  say  this  cup.  And  having  this  warrant 
by  tfiis  in  the  latter  words  to  understand  this  cii/>,  where  lies 
the  blame,  when  by  this  in  the  former  we  understand  this 
bread  ?     I  proceed  : 

<l  Matt.  xxvi.  36,  with  ver.  28.  Luke  xxii.  10.  suiil    i  Cor.  x.    16.  and 

r  Matt.  xxvi.  ^S.  JIark  xiv.  14.  with     chap.  xi.  26,  27,  28. 
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Is.  This  verb  is  interpretable  according  to  the  subject-mat- 
ter; but  where  it  is  used  of  a  sacrament,  and  joins  the  sign  and 
thing  signified  together,  and  where  another  sense  contended 
for  is  destructive  to  our  senses,  and  against  reason,  and  other 
scripture,  it  is  reasonable  to  understand  it  to  import  the  same 
with  the  word  signifieth ;  and  that  is  the  present  case.  Nor  is 
there  any  more  common  than  this  way  of  speaking  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  in  other  authors,  and  common  conversation.  Tliis 
verb  here  cannot  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  churcli  of 
Rome,  as  implying  transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass ;  because  that  change  of  substance  they  speak  of  is  not 
effected  till  these  words.  This  is  my  body,  are  fully  pronoimc- 
ed  ;  and  therefore  this  not  being  effected  till  the  last  syllable  be 
pronounced,  (according  to  our  adversaries,)  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  before  it  hath  received  its  being.  The  pronunciation  of 
the  words  must  be  precedent  to  the  being  of  the  thing ;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  true  before  they  are  fully  pronounced. 
According  to  our  adversaries,  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  (which  they  contend  for)  must  be  the  cause  and 
effect  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  This  is  my  body.  If 
their  doctrine  be  not  true,  the  proposition  is  false  in  the  sense 
they  take  it  in.  Again,  if  their  doctrine  be  true,  the  proposi- 
tion pronounced  by  a  priest  makes  it  so.  And  whereas  else- 
where the  existence  of  a  thing  makes  good  the  proposition  ; 
here  the  proposition  makes  good  the  thing. 

My  body.  By  his  boily,  our  Lord  must  mean  what  was 
known  to  be  so,  and  what  had  the  properties  of  an  human 
body.  The  disciples'  were  gross,  and  apt  enough  to  take 
spiritual  things  in  a  carnal  sense,  when  the  letter  gave  them 
any  occasion  so  to  do.  They  liad  not  so  quick  an  apprehen- 
sion as  to  conquer  all  the  difficulties  of  tiie  llomish  doctrine. 
They  could  not  comprehend  the  miracles  said  to  be  wrouglit 
by  the  words  of  consecration.  They  were  not  easily  convinced 
that  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,  even  after  many  proofs  of 
it,  and  predictions  to  th;it  purpose.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  they  would  eat  human  flesh,  and  drink  blood;  and  liciieve 
Jesus  .sacrificed,  and  alive  at  the  same  time;  and  at  the  same 
time  entire,  and  yet  consumed;  and  eaten  entirely  by  each  of 
them,  and  in  every  the  least  crumb  of  bread  that  was  taken. 

s  .Mate.  xvi.  6,  II,  I].   John  iv.  31,  .tj. 
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The  next  place  produced  by  cardinal  Bellarmine  for  proof 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  churcli  of  Rome,  concerning  the  sacrifice 
of  the  niass,  is  Acts  xiii.  2,  As  thcij  ministered  to  the  Lord, 
and  Jasted,  lite  Holt/  Ghost  said,  &c.;  where  by  ministering 
must  be  meant  sacrijiiing,  and  that  must  be  understood  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  I  shall,  before  I  sum  up  what  the  cardi- 
nal produceth  from  hence  for  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  church  in  this  matter,  lay  before  the  reader  the  anno- 
tation of  the  Rhcmists  upon  these  words.  And  their  words 
are  these:  "  If  we  should,  as  our  adversaries  do,  boldly  turn 
what  text  we  list,  and  flee  from  one  language  to  another  for 
the  advantage  of  our  cause,  we  might  have  translated  for 
ministering,  sucrificing ;  for  so  the  Greek  doth  signify,  and 
so  Erasmus  translated;  yea,  we  might  have  translated,  say- 
ing mass;  for  so  they  did.  And  the  Greek  fathers  hereof 
had  their  name  Liturgy,  which  Erasmus  translateth  mass; 
saying,  missu  Chrysostomi.  But  we  keep  our  text,  as  the 
translators  of  the  scriptures  should  do,  most  religiously.'"  I 
was  much  surprised  when  I  first  read  this  annotation:  for 
it  is  so  far  from  proving  what  it  is  produced  for,  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  itself,  and  is  an  argument  of  a  bad  cause. 
For  I  would  fciin  know  what  harm  there  is  in  "  fleeing  from 
one  language  to  another  for  the  advantage  of  our  cause," 
whilst  we  flee  from  a  translation  to  the  original  text .''  I  would 
know  for  what  reason  he  can  be  charged  with  "  boldly  turning 
the  text  as  lie  listeth,"  who  should  turn  it  into  what  it  really 
signifies,  and  in  that  place.''  If  the  Greek  word  signify  sacri- 
ficing and  saying  mass,  why  might  they  not  have  turned  it 
so.''  Had  it  been  a  fault  to  have  translated  truly.''  Erasmus 
did  well  in  his  version,  or  he  did  amiss :  if  he  did  amiss,  to 
what  purpose  is  his  authority  produced  here.?  if  he  did  well, 
why  shoultl  they  fear  to  do  like  him  .''  If  this  text  proves  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  it  does  so  either  as  we  have  it  in  the  Vulgar 
Latin,  or  as  it  is  in  the  Greek.  The  Vulgar  renders  the  word 
as  we  do,  ministering,  and  that  is  so  far  from  denoting  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  that  it  docs  not  so  much  as  insinuate  any 
sacrifice  at  all.  If  it  have  any  force  then  for  proving  their 
doctrine,  it  nuist  bo  from  the  Greek;  and  these  men  lay  it 
there :  but  then  I  would  know,  if  they  do  not  "  flee  from  one 
language  to  another  for  the  advantage  of  their  cause.''''''  And 
A  a3 
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then  tliev  blame  what  themselves  practise ;  and  their  meaning 
must  be  this,  that  they  would  not  have  us  flee  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another,  though  they  do  it  in  the  mean  time.  These 
men  pretend  indeed  great  religion  and  sanctity:  '"  We  keep 
our  text  (say  thcv)  as  tlie  translators  of  the  scriptures  sliould 
do,  most  religiously."  If  by  keeping  the  text,  they  mean  the 
vulgar  Latin,  much  good  may  it  do  them  :  let  them  keep  here 
as  close  to  it  as  they  can;  if  they  do,  they  will  never  find  any 
proof  of  the  saciifice  of  the  mass.  There  are  others  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  who,  it  seems,  have  not  kept  to  the  text  reli- 
giously, as  these  pretend  to  do.  Erasmus  could  not  say  he 
did  it,  when  he  used  the  word  .lacrificing.  Menochius'  the 
Jesuit  did  not  keep  the  text,  when  he  interprets  the  Greek 
word  by  sacr'ificmit'ibus.  And  the  publishers  of  the  Mons 
Testament"  did  "boldly  turn  as  they  list,  and  flee  from  one 
language  to  another  for  the  advantage  of  their  cause,"  when 
they  render  as  thcij  sacrificed. 

But  I  return  to  cardinal  Bellarniine  ",  and  sum  up  what  he 
hath  to  say  from  this  text  for  the  proof  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  And  thus  it  is:  That  the  ministry  or  service  exhibited 
to  the  Lord  hcreX,  "does  not  seem  possible  to  be  any  thing 
else  than  a  sacrifice,  and  the  sacrifice  of  tiie  mass ;"  and  that 
because  there  is  this  sacrifice  in  the  church,  or  there  is  none  at 
all.  He  endeavours  to  confirm  what  he  says,  1.  from  the 
Greek  word,  which  (lie  siiys)  is  granted  to  import  a  public 
(not  private)  ministry,  and  therefore  an  external.  Nor  can  it 
signify  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  because  that 
service,  though  public,  yet  is  not  performed  unto  Gtxl,  to 
whom  we  neither  preach,  nor  dispense  the  sacraments.  For 
though  these  things  may  be  said  to  be  for  the  honour  of  God, 
yet  if  for  that  reason  St.  Luke  had  thus  expressed  himself,  he 
would  not  have  added,  and  fasted.  For  fasting  in  that  sense 
is  for  the  honour  of  God,  Horn.  xiv.  6.  2.  Because  the  Greek 
word  \uTovpyiu>,  though  it  may  be  accommodateti  to  sacreil 
and  profane  services,  yet  when  it  is  applied  to  sacred,  and 
absolutely  used  in  the  scriptures,  it  is  always  taken  for  the 
service  rendered  by  sacrifice.      For  proof  of  this,  he  refers  the 

•  Menoch.  in  Art.  xiii.  1.  «   Hellann.  de  Sacr.  Miss.  I.  i.  c.  i}. 
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Pfader  t(i  Luke  i.  and  Hch.  xi.  8,  9,  10.  To  this  he  adds  the 
version  of  Krasiiuis,  and  tliat  tliu  Greeks  call  tlie  celebration 
of  the  mass  XnTovpyiav. 

Before  I  answer  these  pretences  of  the  cardinal's,  I  shall 
premise  two  things: 

First,  Tliat  the  carchnal  is  not  of  the  mind  with  the  Rlie- 
mists;  he  thinks  it  very  convenient  to  "flee  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another  for  the  advantage  of  his  cause."  He  lays 
not  the  stress  upon  the  Latin,  hut  Greek  word  ;  in  which  he 
shewed  much  greater  judgment  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Rhemisli  annotation. 

Secondly,  As  to  the  importance  of  the  Greek  word,  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  Rhemists  and  the  cardinal. 
They  say  tiiey  might  iiave  translated  the  Greek  word  sacr'i- 
Jicivg,  or  sai/ing  mass.  The  first,  they  say,  the  word  sig- 
nifies; the  latter  was  practised  here.  But  who  told  them  that 
the  Greek  word  signifies  to  sacrifice?  Their  vulgar  Latin 
renders  it  by  ministering-^.  It  would  have  been  some  sup- 
port to  their  cause,  or  they  would  have  thought  it  so,  had 
it  been  in  that  ancient  version  rendered  by  sacrificing.  To 
pretend  that  the  Greek  word  signifies  to  sacrifice,  is  an  argu- 
ment of  great  impudence  or  ignorance.  We  have  another 
account^  from  those  who  well  understand  this  matter.  They 
tell  us  that  it  signifies  to  toil,  and  to  serve,  and  denotes  some 
public  ministry  or  service''.  But  cardinal  Bellarmine  hath 
more  modesty  and  learning  than  to  pretend  to  affirm  that  the 
word  signifies  to  sacrijice.  That  it  imports  a  public  ministry 
or  service,  he  and  we  are  agreed  in.  He  says  of  Erasmu.s, 
vertere  ansus  est,  that  lie  was  so  hardy  as  to  turn  the  Greek 
word  by  the  Latin  signifying  sacrificing.  But  he  commend.s 
him  not  for  it,  and  mentions  it  as  an  argument  ad  hominem, 
against  those  men  who  hail  an  esteem  for  hlin.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  answer  the  cardmal. 

First,  There  is  no  need  that  we  imderstand  this  ministering 
of  a  proper  sacrifice,  or  else  of  the  ministry  of  the  word  and 
sacraments;  because  it  may  be  understood  of  the  public  prayers 
of  the  church.    Thus  the   Syriac  version  does.    And  prayer 
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and  fasting  arc  often  joined  together:  and  in  the  very  next 
words  it  is  said,  And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  &c. 
(verse  3.)  Pravers  are  offered  to  God;  and,  admitting  this 
sense,  the  cardinal's  way  of  arguing  is  spoiled.  For  thougli  we 
do  not  preach,  or  minister  the  sacraments  to  God,  vet  we  offer 
our  prayers  to  him. 

Secondly,  That  preaching  the  word  however  is  not  by  tliis 
excluded :  it  may  well  be  called  ministering  to  the  Lord*^.  He 
that  does  it  exerciseth  his  charge  and  function,  and  helps  to 
prepare  and  make  ready  a  people  for  the  Lord.  Both  Chrys- 
ostoni  and  Tiieoplivlact  on  this  place  expound  what  we  render 
ministering;  by  preaching:  And  cardinal  Cajetan  upon  the 
place  "^  speaks  to  the  same  purpose :  "  The  kind  of  ministry  is 
not  explained,"  says  he,  "  but  because  doctors  and  prophets 
are  mentioned,  it  is  insinuated  that  they  ministered  to  the 
Lord,  doccndo  et  prophetando,  i.  e.  by  teaching  and  pro- 
phesying." 

Thirdly,  That  for  the  import  of  the  Greek  word  we  are  con- 
tented to  be  determined  by  the  scripture  use  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  LXXII.  make  use  of  it,  and  in  the 
New.  In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  far  from  being  restrained 
to  sacrificing :  their  vulgar  Latin,  as  hath  been  observed, 
renders  it  by  vtinistrantibus,  i.  e.  ministering,  in  this  place. 
And  elsewhere  it  rcj)resents  the  ministry  of  princes,  Rom. 
xiii.  6.  and  that  of  angels,  Heb.  i.  1-i,  and  that  of  almsgiving 
to  the  poor,  (which  is  but  improperlv  a  sacrifice,)  '•2.  Cor.  ix.l2. 
And  when  it  is  applied  to  sacrifice,  it  appears  from  the  subject- 
matter  so  to  be.  For  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  by  the  LXXIL 
made  use  of  frequently;  and  it  is  used  to  interpret  the  He- 
brew n"^!2V5  which  signifies  service  or  ministry  in  general,  and 
is  accordingly  rendered  by  the  vulgar  Latin  ministeriuni  et 
officium.  And  it  is  so  far  from  being  restrained  to  the  office 
of  sacrificing  priests,  that  it  is  used  very  commonly  and  fre- 
quently to  express  the  office  or  ministry  of  the  Levites.  For 
the  truth  of  which,  I  refer  the  reader  to  tiie  following  texts 
in  tlic  LXXIL  interpreters:  Numb.  iv.  S-t,  28,  and  vii.  5, 
and  viii.  22,  2.5,  and  xvi.  9,  and  xviii.  6;   1  Chron.  vi.  32. 

Fourthly,  Nor  is  there  any  shadow  for  understanding  this 
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place  of  ;i  |iro|)or  sjicriHce.  Here  is  no  mention  of  sacrificing 
priests,  but  express  mention  of  prophets  and  doctors.  They 
are  said  to  be  ministering  to  tlie  Lord,  or  to  Christ,  as  it  is 
probable  the  words  import;  but  that  sense  will  not  agree  with 
offering  to  him  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  The  fasting  also  that 
follows  agrees  well  with  prayer,  but  not  with  a  proper  sacri- 
fice, which  was  generally  attended  with  a  feast  or  banquet. 
upon  it. 

The  next  argument  from  scripture  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  produced  bv  cardinal  Bellarmine'=,  is  taken  from  1  Cor. 
X.  14 — 21.  Flee  from  idolatry.  I  speak  as  to  wise  men  ;  judge 
ye  what  I  sai/.  The  eup  of'  blessing  wh'ieh  xve  bless,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  'it  not  the  commumon  of  the  body  of  Christ?  For 
we  being  many  are  one  bread,  and  one  body :  for  we  are  all 
■partakers  of  that  one  bread.  Behold  Israel  after  the  Jlesh : 
are  not  they  which  eat  of  the  sacrijiccs  partakers  of  the  altar? 
What  say  I  then?  that  the  idol  is  any  thing,  or  that  which  is 
offered  in  sacrijice  to  idols  is  any  thing  ?  But  I  say,  that  the 
things  zchich  the  Gentiles  sacrijice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and 
not  to  God :  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  have  fellowship 
with  devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup 
of  devils :  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord''s  table,  and  of 
the  table  (f  devils.  From  these  words  Bellarmine  collects  three 
arguments  for  tiie  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

First,  From  this,  that  St.  Paul  compares  the  Lord's  table 
with  the  altars  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  Jews;  whence  he 
infers,  that  the  Lord's  table  is  an  altar,  and  consequently  that 
the  eucharist  is  a  sacrifice. 

Secondly,  Because  the  apostle  compares  the  eucharist  with 
the  sacrifices  of'  the  heathens  and  of  the  Jews ;  and  thence  he 
infers  that  the  eucharist  must  be  a  sacrifice. 

Thirdly,  Because  he  compares  the  communion  of  them  who 
receive  the  eucharist,  with  that  connnunion  which  the  Gentiles 
have  with  their  idols  in  partaking  with  their  altars;  whence  he 
infers  that  the  eucharist  must  be  a  sacrifice. 
To  this  I  answer, 

First,   That  St.  Paul  does  not  compare   the  Lord's  table 
with  the  altars,  but  with  the  tables  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
«  De  IMissu,  1.  I.  <:.  14. 
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lieatlicns,  where  they  did  cat  the  remainder  of  the  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  at  the  altar.  It  is  certain  tliat  the  Jews 
had  but  one  aUar  for  sacrifices,  and  that  not  buiit  after  a 
table  fashion,  and  so  placed,  that  the  Jewish  people  might  not 
be  admitted  to  it  to  eat  upon  it.  And  for  the  Gentiles,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  St.  Paul  speaks  here  of  the  tables  on  which  they  eat 
the  remainder  of  their  sacrifices ;  Ve  cannot,  says  he,  be  par- 
takcis  of  the  Lord's  tabic,  and  of  the  table  of  devils  f.  This 
Lord's  table  is  nowhere  called  an  altar,  nor  the  eucharist  a 
sacrifice  in  any  part  of  scripture.  And  though  Haynio  and 
other  grave  authors  think  the  Lord's  table  called  an  altars, 
yet  the  cardinal  is  so  wise  as  not  to  urge  it,  as  he  tells  us, 
when  he  mentions  their  opinion.  And  though  it  should  be 
compared  w'ith  an  altar,  it  follows  not  hence  that  it  was  an 
altar,  no  more  than  it  follows  that  the  gospel  is  leaven,  or  the 
church  a  woman,  or  Jesus  a  vine,  because  compared  with  such 
things. 

Secondly,  For  the  second  comparison  between  the  eucharist 
with  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  will  not  serve 
the  cardinal's  purpose.  For  be  it  so,  that  we  receive  from  the 
Lord's  table  the  body  and  blood  of  C'lirist,  as  the  Jews  received 
their  victims,  and  the  heathens  their  idolothijta  from  their 
altars  or  tables;  this  will  not  infer  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
It  is  confessed,  that  they  that  eat  the  eucharist  have  com- 
munion with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  those  Jews  who 
did  eat  the  sacrifice  did  partake  of  tiie  altar,  antl  the  heathens 
that  did  eat  the  idolothyta  had  communion  with  devils.  But 
shall  we  conclude  front  hence,  that  the  Jews  did  eat  up  the 
altar,  and  the  pagans  did  eat  up  the  devils.?  For  so  we  may, 
as  well  as  we  do  infer,  that  Christians  sacrifice  the  very  Ijody 
of  Christ,  because  the  bread  which  we  break  is  said  to  be  the 
communion,  or  communication  erf  the  body  of  Christ. 

Thirdly,  That  allowing  that  St.  Paul  compares  the  com- 
munion we  have  with  Christ  by  the  eucharist,  with  the  com- 
munion the  heathens  hail  with  devils  by  eating  the  idolothyta, 
it  follows  not  thence,  that  the  eucharist  is  a  sacrifice  in  tliat 
sense  which  the  Romanists  contend  for :  this  should  have  lKH>n 
proved  by  the  cardinal. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  these  words  of  St.  Paul  are  so  far 
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from  proving  tlic  sacrifice  of  the  idqss,  as  taught  in  the  Romish 
cluirch,  that  they  aft'onl  arguments  against  it;   viz. 

1.  He  it  tliat  tlie  (-ommunion  the  faithful  have  with  God  in 
the  eucharist  be  compared  with  that  communion  which  the 
Jews  liavc  with  the  altar,  and  the  heathens  with  devils  ;  this 
will  be  so  far  from  proving  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice 
of  llie  mass,  that  it  makes  against  it.  For  with  the  same  reason 
the  cardinal  iloes  from  this  com])arison  conclude  the  eucharist  to 
be  a  sacrifice,  I  may  infer  also,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  one,  and 
tliat  the  natural  flesh  and  blood  are  not  in  it.  The  other 
communions  with  the  altar  and  with  devils  arc  not  to  be 
understood  corporeally  and  substantially  ;  and  why  then  should 
the  conmiunion  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  be  understood  in  so 
gross  a  sense  ?  The  Jew  that  partook  of  the  altar  did  not  eat 
the  very  altar ;  the  heathen  that  eat  the  idulothijta,  with 
conscience  of  the  idol,  had  fellowship  with  the  Devil ;  but  this 
is  still  to  be  understood  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense.  The 
Jew  received  of  the  benefits  of  the  altar,  and  did,  by  his  par- 
taking, declare  himself  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Tlie  heathen 
did  also,  by  partaking,  do  an  act  of  worship,  and  thereby  ac- 
knowledge himself  a  worshipper  of  the  Devil.  And  he  that 
eats  the  eucharist  does  thereby  profess  himself  a  Christian, 
and  reajj  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  and  suffering. 

^.  The  eating  of  the  eucharist  is  expressed  by  partaking  of 
the  bread,  ver.  17.  That  expression  makes  against  the  Ro- 
mish doctrine,  which  teacheth  that  the  natural  substance  is 
changed;  besides,  that  in  the  other  manducations  there  is  no 
transubstantiation  ;  none  where  the  Jew  is  said,  when  he  did 
eat  the  sacrifice,  to  partake  of  the  altar;  nor  yet  when  the 
heathen  is  said  to  have  fellowship  with  devils,  when  he 
partakes  of  their  tables:  and  tlierefore  there  is  no  reason  that 
we  should  here  fancy  a  transubstantiation,  nor  consequently 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

It  is  expressly  said,  that  what  jve  eat  and  drink  in  the 
eucharist  is  bread  and  wine  ;  and  if  it  be  so,  this  destroys  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  In  the  institution 
our  Lord  is  said  to  have  taken  bread,  &c. :  hence  the  eucharist  is 
expressed  by  breaking  of' bread.  Acts  ii.  42,  46 ;  chap.  xx.  7. 
And  in  this  chapter  it  is  so  called  three  times,  ver.  16,  17,  and 
in  the  following  it  is  so  called  three  times,  1  Cor.  xi.  26 — 28 : 
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and,  which  is  very  remarkable,  when  the  apostle  reproves 
their  irreverent  and  indevout  partaking  of  the  eucharist,  and 
where  he  had  the  fairest  occasion  of  acquainting  them  with 
the  mystery  of  transubstantiation,  had  that  doctrine  been  true. 
Once  indeed  our  Savioiu'  said,  This  is  my  body,  and  but 
once  :  but  it  is  expressly  called  bread  nine  or  ten  times.  The 
bread  -which  we  break,  says  St.  Paul.  The  natural  body  of 
Christ  is  not  broken,  and  to  interpret  breaking  by  immolation 
is  without  authority  and  reason.  It  is  bread  still,  if  we  believe 
our  sense  or  the  scripture,  where  it  is  frequently  so  called  after 
consecration,  and  where  we  are  said  to  jiartakc  of  that  one 
bread,  ver.  17,  and  to  eat  this  bread,  1  Cor.  xi.  26 — 28. 

3.  It  appears  that  the  apostle  here  does  not  compare  the 
eucharist  with  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  sacrifices,  (upon  which 
supposition  the  cardinal  grounds  his  second  argument,)  but 
with  the  feasts  or  banquets  which  they  made  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  sacrifice.  Hence  it  is  that  he  calls  it  the 
Lord's  table,  not  altar;  and  the  table,  not  altar  of  devils, 
ver.  21.  The  sacrifice  was  offered  bv  a  priest,  and  upon  an 
altar ;  the  feast  upon  it  was  eaten  bv  the  people,  and  on  a 
table.  The  Corinthians  knew  it  was  not  lawful  to  sacrifice  to 
devils  ;  all  the  question  was,  whether  they  might  not  eat  of  the 
remainder  of  those  sacrifices.  The  apostle  here  dissuades  them 
from  it,  from  the  eucharist,  and  the  relation  that  hath  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  from  that  they  might  judge  of  the  re- 
lation which  the  table  of  devils  hath  to  devils.  Hence  they 
might  learn,  that  as  they  who  partake  of  the  Lord's  table  have 
fellowship  with  Christ,  so  they  who  partake  of  the  devils' 
table  have  fellowship  with  devils. 

He  also  makes  use  of  another  .argument,  and  that  was  a 
parallel  rite  among  the  Jews.  •>  Behold  Israel  after  the  Jlesh, 
are  not  they  •which  eat  of  the  sacrifices  partakers  (if  the  altar  ? 
For  the  more  fully  comprehending  this  whole  matter,  it  is  to 
be  considered  to  my  present  purpose,  that  among  the  Jews 
there  were  three  sorts  of  sacrifices. 

First,  some  which  no  man  was  permitted  to  cat  any  part  of, 
such  were  the  holocaust,  and  those  sin  offerings,  the  blood 
whereof  was  to  be  carried  into  the  holy  place'.  The  fat, 
kidneys,  and  caul  of  these  were  burnt  on  the  altar  of  brass, 
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tlie  skin  and  flesh  without  the  camp,  and  when  tlie  temple  was 
built,  without  the  city.  These  were  types  of  Christ,  who 
suffered  without  the  gate.  The  adherers  to  that  law,  all  the 
legal  eaters  •*,  are  excluded  from  partaking  of  him  according  to 
the  principles  of  their  own  law,  the  people  not  being  permitted 
to  partake  of  such  sacrifices. 

Secondly,  some  the  priests  did  only  eat  of,  and  that  they 
were  not  permitted  to  do  every  where,  but  in  an  holy  place. 
These  sacrifices  were  called  most  holy. 

Thirdly,  some  were  less  holy  :  these  the  priests  were  not 
only  permitted  to  eat  of,  but  their  children  and  servants,  and 
the  offerers  were  also  permitted  to  eat  part  of  them  too;  such 
were  the  peace  offerings  "' :  these  were  sometimes  to  be  eaten 
the  same  day  they  were  offered ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  eaten 
by  the  offerer  alone  ",  but  by  him  and  his  friends  or  kindred, 
or  whomsoever  of  the  same  religion  he  thought  fit  to  invite  to 
the  feast  or  banquet,  which  W'as  made  of  the  remainder  of  the 
sacrifice  °.  This  eating  part  of  the  sacrifice  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  a  rite  belonging  to  that  service,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  religion  which  was  professed  where  that  rite 
obtained:  Exod.  xxiv.  15;  Numbers  xxv.  2;  Psalm  cvi.  28; 
Exod.  xviii.  12.  and  chap,  xxxii ;  1  Sam.  iii.  Of  the  re- 
mainders of  the.se  sacrifices  the  apostle  must  be  understood, 
ver.  18.  The  people  were  admitted  to  no  other;  it  was  never 
lawful  for  them  to  sacrifice;  what  they  eat  was  no  more  but  a 
feast  upon  a  sacrifice.  This  which  they  were  admitted  to  eat, 
they  did  not  offer  anew  to  God  ;  it  was  a  meal  or  feast,  a  por- 
tion allowed  them  out  of  what  they  had  brought.  This  will  be 
far  enough  from  ])roving  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  though  it 
helps  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  eucharist,  as  it  is  a 
feast  upon  a  sacrifice,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross,  of  which  the  eucharist  is  the  memorial. 

Moses  required  expiatory  sacrifices,  interdicted  the  offerer 
to  eat  any  part  of  it,  and  forbad  blood  to  all  Israel.  This 
spake  the  imperfection  of  these  sacrifices,  and  that  they  were 
not  to  be  relied  upon  ;  they  were  consumed  on  the  altar  to  the 
Divine  justice  and  will,  no  portion  was  allowed  to  the  offerer 
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as  a  token  of  God's  favour.  Tliev  had  not  so  much  efficacy 
with  God  ;  it  is  otherwise  now.  The  sacrifice  of  the  cross  hath 
made  abundant  atonement,  and  satisfied  the  Divine  justice;  we 
are  allowed  to  feast  upon  this  precious  victim,  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  saving  virtue  of  Christ's  death.  The  legal  offerer  brought 
his  sacrifice,  imparted  his  crime  to  it,  it  died  in  his  stead. 
This  was  all  he  had  to  do  with  it.  It  came  not  back  from  the 
altar:  he  eat  no  part  of  it.  He  imparted  death  to  the  beast, 
that  imparted  not  life  nor  nourishment  to  him  back  again. 
Our  Lord  made  expiation  by  his  death,  and  gives  us  spiritual 
nourishment  in  his  holy  sacrament.  But  then  to  suppose  him 
offered  again,  is  to  suppose  him  to  suffer  more  than  once,  and 
consequcntlv  to  deny  the  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  he  offered 
on  the  cross. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  the  unprejudiced  reader,  and 
sincere  lover  of  truth,  will  easilv  discern  that  the  scriptures 
will  afford  no  proof  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  con- 
cerning the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 


A   DISCOURSE 


CONCEBNMNG 


THE  WORSHIP 


THE    BLESSED    VIRGIN 


THE   SAINTS 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BEGINNINGS  AND  RISE  OF  IT  AMONGST 
CHRISTIANS,  IN  ANSWER  TO  M.  DE  MEAUX'S  APPEAL  TO 
THE  FOl'RTH  AGE,  IN  HIS  EXPOSITION  AND  PASTORAL. 
LETTER. 


SECT.   I. 

1  HE  gentlemen  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  been  pleased 
lately  to  send  books  amongst  us  of  a  very  different  strain ;  on 
the  one  side,  "  Popery  misrepresented  and  represented,"  but 
especially  monsieur  de  M."s  Exposition  of  the  Roman  doc- 
trine ;  on  the  other  side,  "  Our  Lady's  Rosary,  and  the  Con- 
templation of  her  Life  and  Glory,"  &c.  which  go  up  and  down, 
tliough  not  so  openly,  as  the  other.  And  we  believe  they  have 
books  in  readiness  to  explain  over  again  their  meaning  in  the 
other  articles,  (treated  of  in  the  Exposition,)  at  the  same  rate 
that  their  books  of  particular  devotion  to  our  Lady  do  explain 
the  articles  of  religious  worship,  and  invocation  of  saints. 

In  the  mean  time  they  seem  to  believe  that  there  are  no  articles 
will  bear  a  representation  in  their  true  colours  sooner  or  better 
than  these.  And  the  truth  is,  as  mankind  has  in  all  ages  been 
very  prone  to  superstition,  so  to  no  kind  of  it  more  than  to  that 
of  worshipping  dead  men  and  women  ;  which  being  the 
practice  they  would  reconcile  us  to,  in  the  first  place,  we  are 
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concerned  the  more  tlirouglilv  to  examnie  what  they  now  think 
fit  to  say  for  it. 

But  let  no  man  think,  that  in  this  cause  we  are  engaged 
against  the  saints  departed,  hecausc  we  contend  with  their 
worshippers.  Let  no  man  take  our  refusal  to  honour  them  as 
their  worshippers  honour  them,  for  an  argument  tliat  we  do 
not  honour  them  at  all.  We  are  content  to  be  tried  by  that 
known  rule  of  St.  Austin,  that  "they  are  to  be  honoured  for 
imitation,  not  to  be  adored  for  religion."  We  believe  that  the 
highest  honour  we  can  do  them  is  to  follow  their  examples  : 
we  love  their  memories;  we  celebrate  anniversary  conmiemora- 
tions  of  their  piety  and  virtues,  especially  of  their  sufferings 
for  righteousness' sake;  we  congratulate  their  victories  over  the 
world  ;  we  rejoice  in  their  glory  and  happiness;  we  propound 
their  examples  to  the  imitation  of  the  faithful,  exciting  them 
to  live  as  the  saints  once  lived,  that  they  at  length  may  inherit 
those  promises,  which,  bi/  their  faith  and  patience  in  this 
world,  the  saints  now  inherit  in  the  other ;  we  praise  God  for 
them  as  often  as  we  meet  together  at  the  holy  table  of  our 
Lord  ;  and  when  we  meet  to  inter  our  Christian  bretiiren,  we 
pray  to  God  "  to  hasten  his  kingdom,  that  we,  with  all  those 
that  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of  his  holy  name,  may  have 
our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss,  both  in  body  and  sold,  in 
his  everlasting  glory." 

Thus  we  honour  the  departed  saints,  remembering  all  along, 
that  though  they  are  highly  exalted  above  us,  who  are  here 
below  imprisoned  in  earthly  bodies,  and  struggling  in  a  sinful 
world  with  infirmities  and  temptations;  we  yet  belong  to  the 
same  body  of  which  they  are  members,  and  that  they  are  still 
our  fellow-servants.  We  are  persuaded  they  have  not  less, 
but  rather  more  charity  for  us  than  they  had  for  the  church, 
when  they  lived  upon  the  earth  ;  but  whether  they  know  us  in 
particular  or  not,  or  in  what  instances  they  express  their 
charity  towards  us,  Got!  having  made  no  revelations  of  these 
things,  we  can  define  nothing  about  them  ;  and  therefore  we 
dare  not  give  them  those  honours,  which  sup|X)sc  such  an  as- 
surance of  tliese  things  as  (iod  hath  thought  fit  to  deny  us. 

As  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  particular,  we  do  with  men  and 
angels  acknowledge  that  she  was  blessed  amongst  women,  since 
she  brought  forth  the  Saviour  of  mankind  and   the  Lord  of 
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Iieaven  and  earth;  since  she  was  not  the  mother  only,  but  tlie 
vir<»in  mother  also  of  our  Lord,  and  conceived  him  by  the 
power  of  ilie  Holy  Gljost.  Which  confession  so  honourable 
to  her,  being  inseparable  from  a  right  belief  concerning  our 
Lord  Jesus,  we  do  not  only  set  it  forth  upon  the  anniversary 
of  the  annunciation,  but  frequently  also  in  our  sermons,  and 
daily  in  the  Creed,  ilorcover,  we  take  tliese  singular  graces  of 
God  towards  her,  in  conjunction  with  other  things  of  a  more 
common  quality :  we  doubt  not  but  she  was  an  excellently 
pious  and  virtuous  person.  We  see  by  her  behaviour,  when 
the  angel  Gabriel «  came  to  her,  that  she  was  not  apt  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  counterfeit  visions  and  revelations,  nor  forward 
to  believe  great  things  of  herself,  nor  lifted  up  with  pride,  be- 
cause she  was  so  highly  favoured  ;  but  that  upon  this  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  siie  wholly  resigned  herself  to  the  disposal 
of  God,  with  a  wisdom  and  humility  that  could  not  but  be 
habitual.  But  if  nothing  at  all  had  been  said  of  her  personal 
qualities  in  the  scriptures,  (as  indeed  there  is  but  very  little,)  we 
might  have  presumed  witliout  rashness,  that  because  God  (who 
has  no  less  regard  to  a  holy  mind  than  to  a  pure  body)  would 
have  the  mother  of  our  Lord  to  retain  the  purity  of  a  virgin,  he 
would  also  choose  a  most  holy  virgin  to  be  his  mother;  and 
since  he  was  pleased  to  send  us  so  heavenly  a  treasure  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  he  would  choose  one  of  the  greatest  honour. 
For  which  reason  likewise  we  might  have  concluded,  without 
other  testimony,  that  she  became  afterwards  a  faithful  disciple 
of  her  Son.  For  when  one,  in  admiration  of  him,  cried  out, 
Blessed  is  the  womb  that  hare  thee,  and  the  paps  that  gave 
thee  suck.  Yea  rather,  said  he,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the 
word  (if  God,  and  keep  it:  without  which  blessedness,  she 
that  bore  him  in  her  womb,  and  nourished  him  at  her  breasts, 
would  have  been  justly  esteemed  by  ail  generations  the  most 
unhappy  and  miserable  creatiux'  in  the  world.  Finally,  from 
all  this  we  cannot  Iwit  conclude,  that  she  is  very  happy  and 
glorious  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  though  we  have  no 
particular  revelations  concerning  this,  to  warrant  any  com- 
parisons of  her  state  with  tiiat  of  angels  and  archangels,  yet 
upon  general  reasons  we  may  say  with  sufficient  assurance, 
that  her  rewards  and  glories  in  heaven  are  exceeding  great, 

a  liuke  i. 
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and  such  as  hold  proportion,  not  only  with  her  faith  and  jia- 
tiencc,  (for  as  some  think  she  suffered  martyrdom,)  but  like- 
wise with  that  honour,  which  God  was  pleased  to  confer  upon 
her  in  this  world. 

Now  if  any  thing  remains,  whereby  to  express  the  tender- 
ness we  have  for  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  it  is  this, 
that  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  redeem  her  name  from  that 
dishonourable  imputation  of  affecting  glories  that  cannot  be- 
long to  the  most  excellent  creature,  that  is  but  a  creature  : 
for  they  who,  by  most  solemn  rites  of  religious  service,  address 
to  her,  as  to  the  "queen  of  heaven  and  earth,"  would  make  us 
believe,  and  pretend  to  believe  themselves,  that  she  is  pleased 
with  that  worship  which  they  offer  to  her.  But  if,  as  we  say,  they 
yield  to  her  tliose  services  which  no  creature  is  to  receive,  they 
do  by  consequence  represent  her  as  a  lady  that  aspires  to  the 
glory  of  the  Most  High ;  which  is  by  no  means  for  the  glory  of 
tiie  blessed  Virgin.  And  if  their  saint- worship  be  liable  to  the 
same  charge,  thus  also  they  represent  the  other  saints.  Now 
though,  in  opposing  their  d(x;trine  and  practice,  we  are  prin- 
cipally moved  by  that  concern  we  ought  to  have  for  the  glory 
of  our  Creator  and  Saviour;  yet  it  is  some  inducement  to  us 
so  to  do,  that  we  shall  thereby  vindicate  the  blessed  Virgin 
also,  and  all  the  glorified  saints.  For  if  she  knows  what  passes 
amongst  mortals,  she  cannot  but  be  displea.sed  at  those  ser- 
vices that  have  been  and  still  are  paid  to  her  by  some  of  her 
Son's  disciples;  and  if  she  said  any  thing  at  all  to  ihem,  she 
should  say  to  her  votaries,  bul»  with  greater  indignation,  what 
the  angel  said  to  St.  John,  falling  at  his  feet  to  worship 
iiim  ;  ^  See  thou  do  it  not:  I  am  fhi/  fellowservant — xcorship 
God. 

The  same  I  say  of  the  angels,  the  apostles,  the  martyrs, 
and  all  the  saints,  whom  they  honour  with  the  sjime  kind  of 
worship  that  they  give  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  Only  the  degree 
of  her  worship,  and  the  frequency  of  their  addresses  to  her,  and 
the  strength  of  their  confidence  in  her,  is  so  much  greater, 
that  they  have  thought  fit  to  invent  a  word  of  art  to  express  it 
by;  hiiperduUa  they  call  it;  a  word  which  our  jieople  cannot 
understand  better,  than  by  knowing  the  practice  which  it  is  a 
name  for. 

*■  Hev.  .\ix.  10. 
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It  is  so  vast  a  proportion  of  religious  service  which  they 
render  to  her;  it  consists  of  so  many  parts  ant!  diversities, 
that  it  were  a  labour  to  recount  tliein  as  particularly  as  the 
case  would  bear.  It  shall  suffice  to  mention  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal heads.  They  worship  her  with  religious  prayers  and 
vows:  they  erect  churches  and  oratories  for  her  service; 
where  they  worship  her  very  images  and  pictures  and  pre- 
tended relics:  they  make  rosaries,  and  compose  hours,  psal- 
ters, and  other  forms  of  devotion  to  her :  they  ask  things 
of  her  that  are  proper  to  be  asked  of  God  only  :  they  burn 
incense  to  her  images,  and  offer  their  very  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
in  her  honour. 

Now  as  to  this,  and  all  the  rest,  we  cannot  but  stand 
amazed,  that  this  service  of  the  blessed  Virgin  should  grow  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  their  religion  ;  when  the  holy 
scriptures  have  not  given  us  the  least  intimation  of  rule  or 
example  for  it,  or  of  any  doctrine  or  practice  that  leads  to  it. 
That  it  should  be  a  main  design  of  their  Catechisms  to  instruct 
youth  in  the  worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  of  their  sermons 
to  excite  the  people  to  put  confidence  in  her,  and  to  call  upon 
her  for  the  present  occasion ;  of  their  books  of  devotion  to  di- 
rect them  how  to  pray  to  her,  and  magnify  her  in  formal  invo- 
cations ;  of  their  confessors  to  enjoin  penitents  to  say  so  many 
Ave  Maries,  in  satisfaction  for  their  sins,  and  to  make  at  least 
as  frequent  applications  to  Mary  as  to  Jesus  himself  for  de- 
liverance from  sins  and  dangers :  when  not  one  word,  not  one 
intimation  of  any  thing,  like  to  any  thing  of  all  this,  is  left 
u]x>n  record  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles; 
from  whom  those  men  pretend  to  derive  their  religion,  whose 
books  are  large  enough  for  this  so  famous  a  service,  to  have 
been  at  least  mentioned  somewhere  or  other ;  and  who,  without 
all  doubt,  would  have  more  than  mentioned  it,  if  it  had  been 
the  religion  of  those  times.  This  is  that  we  must  always 
wonder  at,  and  so  much  the  more,  because  the  constant  tenor 
of  the  holy  scriiHurcs  bears  against  such  practices  as  these, 
agreeably  to  that  precept  of  both  Testaments,  Thou  shall  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shall  thou  serve. 

And  indeed  our  reasons  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  this 
worship  of  the  blessed  \'irgin  and  the  saints,  are  so  obvious 
and  commonly  known,  that  I  shall  not  make  it  a  business  by 
Bb2 
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itsulf  to  represent  tliom.     But  these  two  tilings  I  shall  con- 
sider as  well  as  I  can  : 

1.  The  plausible  expositions  and  colours  by  which  they 
have  tried  of  late  to  justify  themselves  in  these  things. 

2.  What  were  the  beginnings  of  this  kind  of  worship 
amongst  Christians,  and  by  what  steps  it  is  grown  to  that 
height  in  which  we  now  see  it.  I  shall  consider  the  former  in 
a  narrow  compass,  because  much  has  been  said  to  it  already. 
The  latter  is  what  I  chiefly  design. 

SECT.  II. 

In  pursuance  of  the  first  thing  propounded,  I  shall  parti- 
cularly observe  how  monsieur  de  Meaux  bath  expounded  these 
matters,  under  the  heads  of  religious  worship,  of  invocation 
of  saints,  and  giving  honour  to  images  and  relics :  but  I 
shall  begin  with  the  two  latter,  because  he  cxjwunds  these 
particularly;  and  then  I  shall  consider  the  general  defence  he 
makes  for  all  the  religious  worship  they  give  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  to  the  saints. 

The  worship  of  inv»K-ation  is  the  foundation  of  a  great  many 
other  things  done  in  her  service:  for  instance,  it  is  this  that 
hath  brought  forth  the  rosary,  the  psalters,  the  hours,  and  all 
other  offices  of  devotion  to  her.  It  is  this  that  liath  raised  her 
shrines,  and  built  oratories  and  chapels  for  her  especial  ser- 
vice. And  indeed,  if  she  as  well  as  God  is  to  be  worshipped 
with  prayers  and  hymns,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  she  should 
have  her  holy  places  for  such  services,  as  well  as  God.  And 
vet  St.  Austin  <^  thought  the  "  erecting  of  temples  to  be  so 
proper  an  act  of  Divine  worship,  that  if  we  should  do  it  to  the 
most  excellent  angel,  we  should  be  anathematized  from  the 
church  of  God  f  wiiereas  therefore  our  churches  are  known 
from  one  another  in  cities  and  populous  towns,  by  the  names 
of  several  saints;  vet  we  profess,  that  however  for  distinction 
sake  they  are  so  called,  they  are  GimI's  houses  and  oratories, 
aiui  not  theirs;  and  it  is  most  manifest,  tliat  tliev  are  use(l  by 
us  f(»r  iiis  worship,  and  not  for  theirs  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Tlie  invm-ation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  has  run 
out  into  some  cxces.ses  from  which  they  might  have  sciwrated 
it  ;   .Tud  therefore  t<»  tl)ese  excesses  I  shall  s\y  but  little,  es|H>- 

<'  I'oiit.  .Maxim.  Ari.111.  lih.  1.  c.  1 1. 
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I'ially  iK'caiiso  iliey  iK'feiid  tlieni  very  faintly,  ami  with  great 
ajipcaraiici's  of  seif-coiulL'miiation. 

It  was  too  much  in  all  reason  that  the  council  of  Trent'' 
aliowcil  of  mental  as  well  as  vocal  prayers  to  he  made  to  the 
saints;  for  this  ascrihes  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  secrets 
of  hearts.  And  it  is  a  very  faint  plea  for  this  which  monsiein- 
de  Meaux  "^  makes  in  saying,  that  "  God  did  not  disdain  to 
discover  future  things  to  the  prophets,  though  they  appear 
much  more  jiarticularly  reserved  to  his  own  knowledge.'"  For 
this  does  not  clear  mental  praying  to  the  saints  from  the  con- 
se(|uence  we  charge  it  with,  unless  they  were  sure  that  as  God 
discovered  some  future  things  to  the  pvo])hets,  so  he  does  also 
perpetually  reveal  the  prayers  of  our  mind  to  the  saints.  The 
instance  shews  what  is  needless,  that  God  can  do  it  if  he 
please ;  it  does  not  shew  that  he  does  it ;  and  that  only  would 
have  been  to  the  purpose. 

Besides,  whatever  opinion  they  have  of  the  lawfulness  and 
profitableness  of  jiraying  to  saints,  they  should  have  been  very 
much  afraid  to  affirm  them  to  be  mediators  of  intercession; 
when,  without  any  distinction,  the  scripture  does  not  only  give 
to  Christ  the  (juality  of  a  Mediator,  as  M.  de  Meaux  grants', 
but  likewise  the  quality  of  our  only  Mediator,  as  he  should 
have  granted  :  for  as  there  is  one  God,  so  there  is  one  me- 
diator beticccn  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  S.  Much 
less  should  men  have  been  encoiu'aged  to  make  immediate 
applications  to  the  saints  more  frequently  than  to  God  or  to 
Christ,  as  if  the  saints  were  more  easily  prevailed  with  by 
our  prayers  than  our  God  and  Saviour.  These  excesses  were 
too  notorious  to  be  denied,  but  withal  they  were  too  scandalous 
to  be  confessed ;  but  in  all  reason  they  ought  to  have  been 
severely  reproved.  M.  de  Meaux  would  have  us  to  observe 
that  the  council  teaches,  "  it  is  good  and  profitable"  to  pray  to 
the  saints.  And  we  do  observe,  that  though  the  Fathers  were 
not  insensible  of  the  extravagant  practices  and  doctrines  in 
this  niatter  that  were  current  amongst  them,  yet  they  would 
nj)t  vouchsafe  to  note  them  with  the  least  censure,  but  were 
content  to  let  them  go  on  as  they  had  done  before. 

<l  Sess.   ^.v   (ic   Iiivoc.  S.  Bellar.  di'  f  Exp.  p.  6. 
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Moreover,  they  pray  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  to  "  protect  them 
from  the  enemy,"'"'  to  "receive  them  at  the  hour  of  death,"  to  be 
"propitious  to  them,'''  to  "spare  them,""  to  "give  them  strength,'" 
to  "  give  them  grace,"'''  to  "  open  tlie  gate  of  everlasting  life  to 
them  ;"'''  and  for  all  that  a  good  Christian  can  ask  of  God.  Such 
like  prayers  do  they  also  offer  to  the  other  saints  :  but  neither 
shall  I  stay  upon  this;  because  they  do  not  go  about  to  justify 
it  amongst  us,  otherwise  than  by  pretending  that  they  say 
what  they  do  not  mean ;  and  that  ^  "  the  intention  of  the 
church,  and  of  her  faithful,  reduces  these  prayers  always  to 
this  form,"  that  the  saints  would  pray  for  us.  Now  when  they 
confess  that  "  the  outward  veneration  is  established  to  testify 
the  inward  sentiments  of  the  mind ',"  we  desire  no  greater  evi- 
dence of  self-condemnation  in  this  case,  than  to  hear  then)  say 
quite  backward,  that  the  intention  of  the  church  and  her 
faithful  is  established  to  explain*  the  meaning  of  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  their  outward  worship.  But  in  the  mean  lime, 
God  help  the  common  people,  if  they  are  to  be  judged  after 
their  own  intentions  and  understandings,  and  not  the  inten- 
tions and  expositions  of  some  few  guides  of  their  church. 

To  name  no  more  of  these  enormities;  their  dividing  to  the 
saints  their  several  offices  in  tlieir  prayers  to  them  is  a  most 
unaccountable  superstition  ;  i.e.  that  one  saint  is  applied  to  for 
the  cure  of  one  disease,  and  another  for  another ;  and  some 
peculiar  things  desired  of  almost  every  one.  For  how  can 
they  persuade  us  that  they  desire  nothing  of  the  saints  but 
the  JK-lp  of  their  prayers,  when  thev  attribute  to  each  saint 
his  particular  virtue  and  power;  unless  they  think  that  St. 
Apollonia's  intercession  is  not  as  effectual  against  the  gout  as 
the  toothache .'' 

SECT.  III. 

Rut  setting  aside  these  excesses,  which  several  moderate 
men  of  their  own  church  have  complained  of,  but  all  to  no 
j)urpose;  let  us  hear  what  they  say  in  behalf  of  praving  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  to  the  saints  at  all,  sup])osing  it  be  for  no- 
thing but  to  pray  for  them,  as  one  creature  may  do  for  an- 
other; and  that  they  speak  to  iier  and  them  in  hymns  and 
strains,  which,  as  to  the  matter  therein  contained,  do  not  exalt 
them  above  the  condition  of  creatures:  in  one  word,  why  they 
•'  Kxp.  p.  6.  I   Page  9. 
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address  to  her,  and  the  rest  of  the   Siiints,  with  any  sort  of 
formal  invocation. 

We  dare  not  do  this,  because  we  believe  prayer  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  God's  worship,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sometimes 
put  for  the  wliole.  Hoiv  shall  thctj  call  upon  him,  m  ichom 
tlu-y  have  not  believed?  i.e.  How  shall  they  serve  and  worship 
him  ?  It  is  so  incommunicable  a  worship,  that  God  himself  de- 
scribed his  own  house  by  it:  My  house  shall  he  called  an  house 
affrayer.  And  surely  when  God  named  his  house  by  some 
part  of  that  service  that  was  performed  there,  he  would  choose 
such  a  part  as  was  peculiar  to  himself.  This  and  much  more 
we  sav  for  ourselves. 

But  to  all  that  we  can  say,  they  give  this  plausible  answer"^," 
That  it  makes  no  more  against  their  practice,  in  desiring  the 
prayers  of  their  brethren  in  heaven,  than  against  theirs  and 
ours,  in  desiring  the  prayers  of  our  brethren  upon  earth  ;  and, 
as  monsieur  de  M.  says,  that  it  "  is  profitable  to  pray  to  the 
saints,  in  the  same  spirit  of  charity,  and  according  to  the  same 
order  of  fraternal  society,  which  moves  us  to  demand  assist- 
ance of  our  brethren  living  upon  earth  '.'" 

Now  this  is  a  very  popular  way  to  save  themselves  from 
blame,  but  by  no  means  sufficient :  for  there  is  a  concurrence 
of  other  reasons  to  make  it  profitable  to  desire  the  prayers  of 
our  brethren  upon  earth  besides  these  two,  that  they  are  our 
brethren,  and  that  kc  love  one  another.  God  has  manifestly 
approved  it  in  the  holy  scriptures;  that  is  one  reason  :  besides, 
we  are  also  sure  that  when  we  desire  our  brethren  upon  earth  to 
pray  for  us,  they  hear  us;  that  is  another  reason.  But  neither 
of  these  reasons  can  be  justly  produced,  to  shew  the  profitable- 
ness of  praying  to  the  saints  departed. 

But  because  this  is  the  most  common  and  colourable  defence 
they  make,  I  shall  further  shew  what  may  and  ought  to  be 
replied  to  it  by  the  people  of  our  communion.  They  say,  we 
may  as  lawfully  desire  those  in  heaven  to  pray  for  us,  as  those 
on  earth  :  but  let  us  then  tell  them,  that  when  we  ask  of  one 
another  things  proper  to  be  asked,  these  requests  are  by  no 
means  that  which  we  understand  by  prayer  or  religious  invoca- 

k  "  M'hat  have  they  to  say  to  this  same  spirit  we  aclilress   to  the  saints 

prayer,  '  Pray  for  iis?'  Is  it  not  word  tliat  live  with  him?"  Past.  Let.  p.  i6. 
for  word  St.  Paul's  ?    Is  it  more  inju-         '  Exp.  p.  6. 
rious  to  the  Creator,  because   in   the 
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tion  ;  and  that  themselves  do  not  so  account  them.  Monsieur 
de  M.  clearly  gives  them  another  name;  he  calls  if",  "beseech- 
ing or  demanding  the  assistance  of  our  brethren."  But  men 
of  all  religions  do  agree  this  to  be  a  quite  different  thing  from 
that  part  of  religion  which  we  call  pi-ayer. 

And  to  make  this  matter  so  plain  that  it  can  neither  be 
misunderstood  nor  denied:  Suppose  a  man  visited  with  the  pesti- 
lence, or  any  other  dangerous  distemper,  do  desire  his  physi- 
cian to  apply  his  best  skill  to  recover  him  ;  is  this  prayer,  or 
religious  invocation?  No;  they  will  not  say  it  is.  But  if  the 
same  person  desires  the  blessed  Virgin,  or  St.  Roche,  or  St.  Se- 
bastian, to  restore  him  to  health,  this  they  will  confess  to  be 
prayer.  And  the  reason  of  the  difference  is  not  that  the  phy- 
sician is  desired  to  help  tlie  patient  by  his  skill  in  natural  re- 
medies, and  the  saints  by  their  intercession  with  God.  For 
suppose  that  the  patient  sends  for  the  priest,  and  desires  him 
to  pra\'  for  him ;  they  will  not  say  this  desire  is  a  prayer  to  the 
priest,  or  a  religious  invocation  of  him :  they  will  tell  you,  that 
the  sick  man  desires  or  demands  the  assistance  of  the  priest's 
prayers.  But  still,  if  he  calls  upon  the  blessed  \'irgin,  or  any 
of  the  saints  departed,  to  help  him  by  their  prayers ;  this  is 
properly,  and  in  the  account  of  religion,  praying  to  them. 
What  then  is  the  reason  of  the  difference?  for  here  is  a  request 
made  to  the  priest  and  to  the  saint,  and  the  same  request  too: 
why  is  one  jirayer,  and  the  other  not  ?  Now  though  we 
should  not  jierfectly  agree  with  our  adversaries  about  the  rea- 
son of  the  difference;  yet  so  long  as  it  is  and  must  l)e  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  honest  requests  we  make  to  one  another  ujion 
earth  arc  not  that  part  of  religion  which  wc  call  proijer,  but 
that  the  requests  which  we  make  to  the  departed  s<«ints  are 
j)rayer ;  so  long,  I  say,  as  this  is  granted,  it  is  plain  that  this 
their  common  argument,  "  It  is  lawful  and  profitable  to  desire 
the  assistance  of  our  brethren's  ]>ravors  here  ujH)n  earth;  and 
therefore  it  is  lawful  and  profitable  to  call  u]H)n  those  in  iieaven 
to  assist  us  with  their  prayers,"  is  very  deceitful.  For  this  is 
as  mucli  as  to  say.  Those  recjuests  which  are  not  prayer  may 
l)c  lawfully  made  to  creatures,  and  therefore  those  wl)icli  arc 
prayer  may  be  made  to  creatures  as  lawfully  as  those  that 
are  not. 
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Now  if  voii  desire  to  know  what  it  is  in  this  case  that  makes 
tlie  difference,  I  think  llie  answer  is  very  plain.  For  the 
difference  is  not  to  be  taken,  1,  from  the  matter  of  the  re- 
quest, for  that  is  the  same  ;  nor,  2,  from  the  persons  them- 
selves to  whom  the  request  is  made;  for  if  the  saint  departed 
were  here,  why  would  my  requesting  of  the  same  thing  he 
prayer  to  him  and  not  to  the  priest?  And  therefore,  3,  it 
must  necessarily  lie  in  the  different  circumstances  of  the  priest 
and  the  saint ;  that  the  former  is  with  me,  and  the  latter  is 
absent  from  me.  llequests  made  to  the  faithful  are  made  to 
those  that  are  within  the  compass  of  civil  conversation  ;  but 
the  same  requests  made  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints 
are  made  to  those  that  are  departed  out  of  the  compass  of  civil 
conversation.  And  this  is  that  which  makes  them  not  to  be 
prayer  in  the  former  case,  and  to  be  prayer  in  the  latter. 

But  if  it  be  further  inciuired.  Why  it  is  prayer  to  ask  the 
same  things  of  those  that  are  distant  from  civil  conversation, 
which  to  ask  of  those  that  are  within  the  compass  of  it  is  not 
prayer.''  the  reason  seems  plainly  to  be  this;  That  when  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  one  that  is  within  the  compass  of  civil  conversa- 
tion, in  which  men  use  to  hear  or  to  understand  one  another, 
my  assurance  that  he  hears  me  does  no  way  ascribe  to  him  a 
knowledge  or  a  presence  which  is  above  the  condition  of  a 
creature.  But  if  I  invoke  the  saints  every  where,  with  assur- 
ance that  they  hear  me,  I  have  no  other  reasonable  ground  of 
such  assurance,  than  that  they  arc  every  where  present  at  the 
same  time:  for  if  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  certain  limited 
compass  within  which  they  can  hear  and  know,  let  this  limit 
be  never  so  wide,  how  can  I  be  assured  that  they  are  not  out 
of  that  compass  when  I  speak  to  them .''  But  the  Romanists 
pray  every  where  to  every  saint,  believing  that  they  are  heard. 
"  It  is  certain,"  says  one  of  them  ",  "  that  the  saints  know 
what  we  bring  forth  by  the  affection  of  the  heart  only."  "  It 
is  of  faith,"  saith  another",  "  that  ttie  blessed  know  our  prayers 
which  we  pour  out  to  them,  else  it  were  in  vain  to  make 
them."  Now  a  request  does  undoubtedly  become  prayer,  or 
religious  invocation,  when  the  making  of  it  attributes  any  Di- 
vine prerogative  or  perfection  to  the  lacing  that  is  called  upon  ; 

"  Bt^llar.  (le  Saiict.  Beat.  1.  i.  c.  20.  "  Pesant.  r.  Thorn,  qu.  I2.  art.  lo. 
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and  therefore,  because  immensity  of  presence  is  an  incommuni- 
cable perfection  of  God  ;  and  because  also  requests  made  to 
those  that  are  out  of  all  lines  of  civil  couiniunication,  being 
made  in  faith,  do  ascribe  that  power  to  tliem  which  is  proper 
to  God  only :  therefore  such  requests  are  proper  prayer,  or 
religious  invocation. 

It  is  indeed  very  possible,  that  he  that  prays  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  to  the  saints  may  not  believe  that  they  are  omni- 
present ;  but  if  he  prays,  as  they  pretend  to  do  in  the  Roman 
church,  with  assurance  that  they  hear  him,  his  prayer  implies 
it,  and  himself,  by  construction  of  tiie  fact,  ascribes  it  to  them: 
for  let  him,  if  he  can,  produce  any  other  reasonable  ground  of 
assurance  that  they  hear  him,  wheresoever  and  whensoever  he 
addresses  to  them.  But  instead  of  that,  M.  de  Meaux  tells 
us,  that  "the  church  contents  herself  to  teach,  with  all  an- 
tiquity, (not  all  antiquity  I  am  sure,)  those  prayers  to  be 
very  profitable  to  such  who  make  them,  whether  it  be  the 
saints  know  them  by  the  ministry  and  communication  of  an- 
gels, who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  scripture,  know 
what  passes  amongst  us  P,  &c.;  whether  it  be  that  God  him- 
self makes  known  to  them  our  desires  by  a  particular  revela- 
tion ;  or  lastly,  whether  it  be  that  he  discovers  the  secret  to 
them  in  his  Divine  essence,  in  which  all  truth  is  comprised." 
Now  if  his  church  could  have  taught  us  upon  what  grounds 
they  are  assured  that  the  saints  do  hear  them,  either  this  way 
or  that  way;  or  that  God  has  in  general  revealed  to  us  that 
they  hear  or  know  the  prayers  we  make  to  them,  one  way  or 
other,  and  therefore  that  it  is  profitable  to  pray  to  them ;  she 
had  not  been  content  to  teach  that  the  saints  do  know  them 
some  way  or  other,  though  she  knows  not  how  or  why.  For 
what  foundation  that  they  hear  us  can  be  gathered  from  such 
uncertain  and  loose  conjectures  as  these  are?  Can  any  man 
convince  me  that  a  thing  is  done,  by  telling  mo  that  it  might  be 
done,  by  some  w^ay  or  otiier,  for  any  thing  he  knows  to  the 
contrary.''  and  is  this  kind  of  arguing  a  sufficient  ground  to 
establish  so  solenni  a  part  of  religion  as  the  invocation  of 
saints?  I  know  it  is  po.ssible  for  God  to  reveal  to  my  friend  in 
the  East  Indies  what  I  say  herein  England;  but  am  I  sure 
that  if  I  say  to  him  an  Ora  pro  nobis,  at  this  distance,  it 
i>  Eip.  p.  8. 
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reaches  him  forthwith  ?  It  were  no  difficult  matter,  if  it  were 
needful,  to  find  them  trouble  enougli  to  clear  these  very  con- 
jectures from  absurdity  ;  but  as  long  as  they  are  only  con- 
jectures they  can  be  no  foundation  of  a  certain  persuasion. 
Whereas  therefore  M.  de  Meaux  says,  "  It  is  manifest,  that  to 
say  a  creature  may  have  the  knowledge  of  these  prayers,  by  a 
light  conmumicated  to  him  by  God,  is  not  to  elevate  a  crea- 
ture above  his  contliiion  ;"  I  say^  it  is  as  manifest  that  this 
is  no  ground  of  certainty  that  the  saints  hear  our  prayers  at 
all;  and  if  this  be  all  they  have  to  say,  and  yet  will  pretend 
to  pray  to  them  with  faith,  there  is  but  one  ground  left  for 
that  faith,  viz.  that  the  saints  are  every  where  present,  and 
are  therefore  elevated  above  the  condition  of  creatures  :  which 
though  some  of  themselves  do  not  believe,  yet  their  assurance 
to  be  heard  being  altogether  unreasonable  without  that  belief, 
their  prayers  do  give  the  omnipresence  of  God  to  creatures; 
which  is  indeed  the  great  reason  why  their  addresses  to  the 
saints  are  properly  prayers. 

This  therefore  I  lay  down,  and  let  them  remove  it  if  they 
can  ;  That  to  invocatc  any  creature  who  is  out  of  the  compass 
of  civil  conversation — i.  e.  with  whom  I  cannot  converse,  as  we 
do  with  one  another,  by  speaking  within  the  known  distances 
of  hearing,  or  by  writing,  or  messages,  or  the  like — is  in  itself 
a  vain  and  foolish  thing,  because  he  is  out  of  distance.  But 
if  I  pretend  that  it  is  profitable  to  invoke  the  saints,  and  this 
ujwn  assurance  that  they  hear  me,  though  I  can  neither  tell 
which  way  in  particular,  nor  can  shew  in  general  that  they  do 
certainly  hear  me  some  way  that  does  not  infer  their  omni- 
presence; there  is  no  remedy,  but  my  invocation  of  them  must 
by  consequence  confess  that  they  are  omnipresent. 

Let  therefore  those  of  our  communion  say,  that  by  calhng 
upon  God  they  do  acknowledge  his  omnipresence,  as  well  as 
his  other  infinite  perfections;  and  that  they  are  such  acknow- 
ledgments which  make  their  invocation  of  them  religious  in- 
vocation, or  that  which  is  prayer  in  the  account  of  religion  ; 
and  therefore,  that  they  dare  not  call  upon  the  saints  de- 
parted ;  because  they  being  without  the  compass  of  civil  con- 
versation, or  of  such  means  of  communication  as  we  have  with 
one  another  in  this  world,  we  cannot  be  reasonably  assured 
that  they  hear  us,  unless  we  will  suppose  them  to  be  omni- 
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present ;  which  as  we  do  not  believe,  so  we  dare  not  do  any 
thing  that  looks  as  if  we  did  believe  it. 

Thus  have  I  shewn  what,  in  our  judgment,  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  asking  fit  things  of  our  brethren  upon  earth, 
and  asking  the  same  things  of  our  brethren  in  heaven ;  why 
one  is  not  prayer,  and  the  other  is,  viz.  because  the  living  are 
within  our  compass,  and  the  dead  are  out  of  it.  But  whatever 
it  is  that  makes  the  difference,  since  the  honest  rctjuests  we 
make  to  one  another  in  this  world  are  not  prayer,  and  the  re- 
quests we  make  to  the  saints  in  heaven  are  prayer;  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  may  request  the  same  things  of  these  as  we 
may  of  those :  for  if  the  argument  be  put  into  proper  ex- 
pressions, nothing  can  be  more  apparently  inconsequent ;  for 
then  it  would  run  thus :  Because  I  make  my  requests  known 
to  those  to  whom  I  do  not  offer  the  religious  worship  of 
prayer  in  so  doing,  therefore  I  may  represent  mv  desires  to 
those  too  whom  I  cannot  call  upon,  but  my  desires  become 
the  worship  of  prayer,  or  religious  invocation. 

And  from  hence  it  appears,  that  though  this  act  of  reli- 
gious worship  be  given  by  those  of  the  Roman  church  to  the 
meanest  sjiint ;  yet  after  the  most  plausible  defence  they  make 
of  their  j)ractice  in  so  doing,  it  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  most 
excellent  creature,  and  therefore  not  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
herself.  And  by  this  we  may  judge  what  a  cause  they  have 
to  maintain,  who  call  upon  the  saints,  and  especially  ujwn  the 
blessed  Virgin,  in  strains  so  unsuitable  to  the  condition  of 
creatures,  as  they  are  whom  they  invoke ;  wlien,  because  they 
are  but  creatures,  they  ought  not  to  invoke  them  at  all,  since 
they  are  out  of  that  compass  of  conversation  in  which  only 
we  could  speak  to  tiiem  as  to  creatures,  with  faith  that  they 
iiear  us. 

SECT.  IV. 

To  come  to  the  next  particular:  When  they  kneel  to  the 
in)ages  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  s;xints,  and  prostrate  and 
humble  themselves,  and  pray  before  them,  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand there  is  no  hari7i  in  all  this,  because  they  "attribute 
no  other  virtue  to  the  images,  but  that  of  exciting  tlie  re- 
membrance of  those  they  re))resentl ;"  and  "  their  intention  is 
not  so  much  to  honour  the  image,  as  to  honour  the  ai>oslle  or 
1  Exp.  p.  9. 
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the  iiiartvr  in  ilie  prcsom-o  of  tlie  imaged.'"  As  if  tliu  image 
were  present,  to  see  and  observe  the  honour  that  is  clone  the 
apostle  or  martyr !  For  it  is  no  great  lionour  tliat  any  body 
gets,  by  being  honoured  in  the  presence  of  mere  wood  or 
stone,  that  can  neither  see  nor  hear.  This  was  an  odd  ex- 
pression of  M.  de  Meaiix,  tliis  of  "  honouring  the  martyr  iu 
the  presence  of  the  image,"  no  way  suitable  to  the  design  of 
his  exfwsition ;  but  fitted  only  to  the  superstition  of  such 
people  who  have  been  made  to  believe,  by  the  weeping  and 
smiling  images,  and  by  the  rolling  of  their  eyes,  and  by  the 
shaking  of  their  heads  and  bodies,  &c.,  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
animated  things.  But  to  let  this  pass :  What  though  M.  de 
Meaux  "  attributes  no  other  virtues  to  images  but  that  of  ex- 
citing remembrance;"  what  though  he  takes  a  very  com- 
mendable care  in  his  diocese  to  make  the  people  stop  there ; 
docs  lie  not  know  by  experience,  do  not  all  wise  men  know  it, 
and  many  honest  men  in  the  communion  of  that  church  confess 
it,  that  in  those  images  which  the  j)cople  are  taught  to  present 
themselves  before,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  respect  and  vene- 
ration, there  is  another  fatal  virtue,  and  that  is  to  excite  devo- 
tion toward  themselves,  even  to  the  demanding  of  favours  from 
them,  and  putting  trust  in  them  ?  Is  it  not  as  notorious,  that 
the  wretched  people  are  guilty  of  worshipping  the  images  of 
the  saints  no  otherwise  than  they  do  the  saints  themselves,  as 
that  they  worship  the  saints  no  otherwise  than  they  worship 
God  himself;  as  Ludov.  Vives  complained *.  If  it  be  said 
that  these  abuses  may  l)e  provided  against,  and  images  may  be 
still  honoured,  (for  honour  is  the  word,  though  religious  ww- 
ship  is  the  thing,)  I  would  know  why  men  should  make  provi- 
sions in  this  case,  as  if  they  were  wiser  than  God ;  who,  to 
prevent  these  mischiefs,  has  forbidden  image-worship  alto- 
gether. If  there  were  any  such  advantages  to  be  made  of  it, 
in  comparison  to  which  the  danger  of  it  were  nothing  at  all, 
how  comes  it  to  be  so  severely  prohibited  ?  But  when  we  con- 
sider for  whose  sake  chiefly  they  pretend  the  profitableness  of 
image-worship,  we  see  how  true  it  is  that  the  wisdom  of  man 
is  but  foolishness  when  it  would  mend  the  provisions  of  God. 
For  images  are  by  all  means  to  be  retained  and  honoured, 
because  they  are  the  books  and  remembrancers  of  the  common 
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people,  and  helps  to  their  piety  and  devotions ;  who  therefore 
cannot  be  without  thein  :  but  M.  de  Meaux  '  knows  that  these 
are  most  apt  to  be  led  into  the  worst  superstitions  by  images, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  pre- 
vent it. 

]\I.  de  ]Meaux  tells  us,  "their  intention  is  not  so  much  to 
lionour  the  image,  as  the  apostle  or  martyr.'"  He  will  say,  too, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  church  that  none  of  the  people 
should  intend  more  than  this  comes  to.  But  let  him  tell  me, 
how  or  where  the  churcii  has  expressed  herself  with  the  least 
degree  of  that  zeal,  which  the  redressing  of  such  horrible  abuses 
in  this  matter,  as  are  everywhere  known,  docs  still  require.'  The 
superstition  of  the  vulgar  in  their  communion  is  notorious ; 
and,  which  is  still  worse,  the  doctrines  leading  to  the  most 
superstitious  opinions  and  practices  in  this  kind  were  and  are 
notorious:  for  instance;  that  the  same  worship  is  due  to  the 
image  which  is  due  to  the  prototype :  and  are  not  these 
things  uncensurcd  by  the  church  of  Rome  to  this  day  ?  If 
indeed  we  could  once  see  that  church  bestir  herself  against  the 
gross  excess  of  image-worship,  as  she  does  against  those  that 
do  not  worship  images  at  all,  we  might  allow  something  to  this 
exposition  of  their  intentions.  But  as  far  as  we  can  sec,  they 
that  worship  the  very  images  themselves,  and  put  confidence 
in  them,  go  for  very  good  catholics;  while  we  that  dare  not 
worship  them  at  all,  because  God  has  forbidden  it,  are  for  our 
forbearance  used  as  they  use  heretics. 

But  setting  all  this  aside,  what  signifies  the  intention  of  the 
church,  if  it  ran  through  all  the  members  of  it,  against  an  ex- 
press prohibition  in  the  scriptures.'  It  is  not  lawful  to  do  that 
with  a  distinction  which  is  forbidden  without  a  distinction. 
God  hath  said.  Thou  shalt  not  hojc  dorcn  to  images,  twr  Tcor- 
sh'ip  them.  If  indeed  he  had  elsewhere  made  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  it  had  been  lawful  for  us  to  have  made  use  of  his 
j)ermission,  it  had  been  necessary  for  us  to  have  observed  his 
command  in  the  excepted  case.  But  where  God  hath  not  ex- 
cepted or  distinguished,  we  ought  not  to  do  so ;  unless  we  will 
open  a  door  to  evacuate  all  Pivine  laws  whatsoever,  by  ar- 
bitrary distinctions  and  reservations. 

In  short,  that  worship  wliich  they  pretend  to  give  to  the 
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saints   by    their   images    has    iliese    two    terrible    prejudices 
against  it : 

1.  That  the  honour  which  they  give  to  the  saints  by  their 
images,  supposing  none  of  it  to  be  lost  by  the  way,  is  not  to 
be  given  to  tile  saints  themselves;  as  we  have  shewn  already. 

2.  That  the  worship  of  images,  let  it  be  explicated  with  all 
the  fineness  and  arts  of  disguise  they  are  masters  of,  is,  after 
all,  to  be  utterly  excluded  out  of  religion.  This  being  a  wor- 
ship which  God  will  by  no  means  endure  should  be  given  to 
himself,  having  universally  prohibited  it :  Thou  shnlt  not  make 
to  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing 
that  is,  &c.:  which  is,  to  my  understanding,  as  plain  a  prohi- 
bition of  all  image-worship  whatsoever,  as  these  words  would 
have  been  an  injunction  of  it,  viz.  "Thou  shalt  make  to  thyself 
such  or  such  images  and  pictiwes,  and  shalt  bow  down  before 
them,  and  worship  them,"  if  this  had  been  said  instead  of  the 
contrary.  Now  indeed  if  this  had  been  said,  it  had  been  ex- 
tremely necessary  to  distinguish  between  relative  worship  and 
absolute  worship,  between  worship  terminated  upon  the  image, 
and  intended  to  the  person  represented  by  the  image  ;  be- 
tween taking  it  for  a  god  or  a  saint,  and  taking  it  only  for 
some  representation  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Kut  as  in  that 
case  such  distinctions  had  been  very  necessary;  so  as  the  case 
stands  they  are  vain  and  impertinent.  For  if  image-worship 
had  been  commanded  t)r  permitted,  still  we  had  been  to  wor- 
ship images  but  as  images ;  but  it  being  forbidden,  we  are 
not  to  worship  them  at  all.  I  say,  if  it  had  been  allowed,  we 
must  indeed  have  worshipped  them  with  a  distinction;  but  as  it 
is  forbidden,  we  n)ust  not  worshij)  them,  though  with  a  dis- 
tinction; because  it  is  forbidilen  witiiout  any  distinction,  and 
as  universally  as  words  can  express  any  thing. 

M.  de  Meaux  says,  that  "  after  the  same  manner  we  ought 
to  understand  the  honour  which  they  pay  to  relics,  after  the 
example  of  the  primitive  eluirch."  The  example  of  the  pri- 
mitive church  shall  be  considered  in  its  place.  In  the  mean 
time,  if  the  worship  of  images  and  the  worship  of  relics  are  to 
stand  or  fall  together,  we  have  alreiidy  seen  what  will  become 
of  this,  having  shewn  how  unsuccessfully  they  plead  for  the 
other.  But  if  M.  de  Meaux  pleads  for  the  practice  of  the 
people,  or  even  the  doi-trine  of  his  church  in  this  point,  he 
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must  pardon  us,  if  we  do  not  think  fit  to  take  general  apo- 
lo^es  for  a  reasonable  inducement,  to  do  those  things  which 
he  was  not  willing  to  name  in  particular.  "  We  may  say  in 
general,"  says  ^I.  de  Mcaux,  "  that  if  protestants  would  but 
consider  how  the  affection  which  we  bear  to  any  one  propa- 
gates itself,  without  being  divided,  to  his  children,  to  his 
friends;  and  after  that,  by  several  degrees  to  the  representa- 
tion of  him,  to  any  remains  of  him,  and  to  any  thing  which 
renews  in  us  his  remembrance.  If  tlicy  did  but  conceive  that 
honour  has  the  like  progression,  seeing  honour  is  nothing  else 
but  love  mixed  with  respect  and  fear;  in  fine,  if  thev  would 
but  consider  that  all  the  exterior  worship  of  the  catholic 
church  has  its  source  in  God  himself,  and  returns  back  again 
to  him ;  thev  would  never  believe  that  this  worship,  which  he 
himself  alone  animates,  could  excite  his  jealousy."  M.  de 
Meaux  considered  very  well,  that  it  was  much  better  to  put  us 
off  with  this  general  account,  than  to  mention  the  particulars 
he  goes  about  to  justify.  It  seems  the  worship  of  relics  is  in- 
tended for  the  honour  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  worship  of  the 
martyrs  for  the  honour  of  God.  But  what  kind  of  super- 
stition might  not  be  defended  by  such  apologies  as  these  .'*  If 
men's  blood,  bones,  teeth,  hairs,  coats,  girdles,  shoes,  and 
such  like  httle  things,  may  be  incensed ;  if  they  may  be  ex- 
posed with  a  Venite  ad  adorandum,  to  receive  the  prostra- 
tions of  the  people,  in  the  presence  of  Christ  himself,  whom 
they  suppose  to  be  bodily  present  upon  the  altar " ;  if  they 
may  be  sought  unto  for  great  graces,  and  for  miraculous 
cures;  if  they  may  be  carried  about  to  preserve  a  man  from 
fire,  from  storms,  from  pestilence,  from  the  danger  of  battle, 
and  from  ghostly  as  well  as  Ixxlily  enemies;  if  all  this,  I  sav, 
be  but  the  effect  of  a  progression  of  honour,  and  may  Ik> 
brought  off  with  a  protestation,  that  the  worship  is  animated 
bv  God  alone,  and  is  performed  for  his  sake. 

Monsieur  de  Meaux  says,  that  "  if  God,  as  jealous  as  he  is 
of  the  love  of  men,  dcx's  not  look  upin  us  as  dividing  our- 
selves betwixt  him  and  his  creatures,  when  we  love  our  neigh- 
bour for  the  love  of  him  ;  the  same  God,  though  jealous  of  the 
honour  which  his  faithful  pay  him,  cannot  Icwk  upon  them  as 
dividing  that  worship  which  is  due  to  him  alone,  when,  out  of 
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respect  to  him,  tliey  honour  those  whom  he  hath  honoured." 
But  as  there  may  be  an  inordinate  love  of  our  neighbour, 
whom  yet  God  hath  commanded  us  to  love ;  so  there  may  be 
an  inordinate  honour  given  by  us  even  to  those  whom  God 
hath  honoured  :  and  if  we  go  beyond  the  bounds  that  God 
hath  set  us  in  loving  the  one  and  honouring  the  other;  if  we 
)ove  our  neighbour  as  we  should  love  God  onlv;  if  we  honour 
the  martvrs  and  the  saints  as  God  only  ought  to  be  honour- 
ed; it  will,  I  presume,  be  no  sufficient  excuse  to  sav,  that  it 
was  done  out  of  respect  to  Got!.  The  thing  which  ]M.  de 
Meaux  should  have  spoken  to,  but  has  not,  is  this,  that  the 
honour  they  pav  to  relics  is  no  part  of  that  worship  which  is 
due  to  none  but  God.  Without  this,  it  is  in  vain  to  flourish 
out  a  general  notion  which  no  man  denies,  viz.  that  we  may 
so  love  the  faithful,  and  honour  the  martyrs,  and  the  very 
relics  of  martvrs,  as  not  to  divide  between  them  and  God  the 
love  and  worship  which  is  due  to  him  alone.  The  truth  is, 
M.  de  Mcaux  had  a  very  hard  task  in  the  exposition  of  the 
veneration  which  they  give  to  relics :  for  whereas  he  had 
some  colour  to  insist  upon  the  moderation  of  his  church  in 
the  business  of  images,  since  the  council  of  Trent  declares 
that  there  is  no  virtue  in  them  for  which  they  ought  to  be 
reverenced  or  trusted  in ;  vet  he  wanted  such  a  declaration  as 
this  as  to  the  business  of  relics,  and  could  not  say  that  either 
the  council  or  the  Catechism  declares  against  believing  any 
virtue  in  relics;  since  notwithstanding  the  caution  they  have 
used  in  the  manner  of  expression,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
teach  the  contrary.  So  that  the  superstition  of  relics  in  the 
Roman  church  is  greater  than  that  of  images.  And  therefore 
M.  de  Meaux  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  off  the  whole  mat- 
ter by  general  apologies,  because  it  would  not  bear  a  defence 
of  the  particulars.  But  of  this  I  shall  say  no  more,  because 
the  exposition  he  makes  of  their  doctrine  and  practice,  as  to 
this  matter,  is  very  like  to  that  which  he  makes  of  the  general 
difference  between  that  worship  which  they  give  to  God  alone, 
and  that  which  they  give  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
Which  is  the  next  thing  I  am  to  consider. 

SECT.  V. 

They  teach,  that  "  the  adoration  which  is  due  to  God  alone 
consists  principally  in  believing  he  is  the  Creator  and  Lord  of 
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all  ihings ;  and  in  adhering  to  liini  with  all  the  jwwers  of  our 
soul,  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  as  to  him  alone  who  can 
render  us  happy  by  the  communication  of  an  infinite  good, 
which  is  himself.  *  This  interior  adoration  has  its  exterior 
marks,  of  which  the  principal  is  sacrifice,  which  cannot  be 
offered  to  any  but  to  God  ;  because  a  sacrifice  is  established  to 
make  a  public  acknowledgment  and  a  solemn  protestation  of 
God's  sovereignty  and  our  absolute  dependance."  Thus  the 
worship  they  give  to  God  onlv  is  described.  Concerning  the 
worship  they  give  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  thus 
M.  de  Meaux  speaks:  "The  church  teaches  us,  that  all  reli- 
gious worship  ought  to  terminate  in  God,  as  its  necessary  end  ; 
and  that  if  the  honour  which  she  renders  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  to  the  saints  may  in  some  sense  be  called  religious,  it  is 
for  its  necessary  relation  to  God  y." 

AVe  shall  now  be  better  able  to  examine  the  difference 
which  he  puts  in  general  between  the  adoration  which  is  due 
to  God  alone,  and  that  honour  which  they  render  to  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  because  we  have  seen  in  great 
part  in  what  this  honour  consists. 

What  M.  de  Meaux  has  said  concerning  the  inward  adora- 
tion of  God  is  exceedingly  well  said.  But  if  we  go  on,  and 
take  all  together,  we  cannot  but  discern  that  this  great  man 
had  laboured  his  thoughts  into  such  words,  as  should  provide, 
with  great  appearance  of  piety,  for  the  honour  of  God,  that 
we  might  not  be  offended  ;  while  yet  he  was  to  sjivc  some  of  it 
for  the  blessed  \irgin  and  the  siiiiits,  that  he  might  not  seem 
to  desert  the  cause  of  his  church. 

For  whereas  he  distinguisheth  between  the  inward  and  out- 
ward worship  which  is  due  to  God  only,  lie  avoids  that  dis- 
tinction in  sjH'aking  of  the  honour  which  they  reniler  to  (he 
blessed  \'irgin  and  the  saints;  for  it  had  been  a  dangerous 
way  of  exposing  the  doctrine  of  the  pretended  catholics,  to  tell 
us  what  inwartl  or  mental  wor.ship  is  lo  be  given  them. 

Whereas  the  title  of  the  section  is',  that  "religious  worship 
is  terminated  in  God  alone;"  when  he  was  to  sjK-ak  of  the  ho- 
nour they  render  to  the  i)lessed  Virgin  and  to  the  saint.s,  he 
(jnalifics  it  with  this  supposition,  "  if  it  may  in  some  sen.se  be 
called  religious."    Now  to  say,  if  it  be  religious;  nay,  if  it  be 
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called  religious,  and  that  but  in  some  sense  too,  arc  very  new 
and  surprising  ways  of  expression,  and  would  n)ake  one  sus- 
jK'ct,  tlial  all  of  thcni  are  not  fully  satisfied  in  giving  a  worship 
to  ihc  hlcsstnl  Virgin  and  to  the  saints;  which,  without  all 
question,  is,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  called,  religious  wor- 
ship; as  those  that  have  gone  before  them  in  this  cause  have 
without  scruple  called  it. 

He  gives  this  reason  why  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered  to  God 
only;  "  because  a  sacrifice  is  established  to  make  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment and  a  solemn  profession  of  God's  sovereignty 
and  our  absolute  dependance."  But  when  he  should  give  a 
proportionable  reason  why  his  church  renders  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  to  the  saints  the  honour  of  praying  to  them ; 
which  is  one  instance  he  presently  names;  he  slips  it  over,  and 
pretends  no  more,  than  that  "  all  religious  worship  ought  to 
terminate  in  God,  as  its  necessary  end  ;  and  if  it  may  be  called 
religious,  it  is  because  of  its  necessary  relation  to  him."  Now 
he  should  have  said,  prayer  is  established  to  make  a  public  ac- 
knowleilgment  and  solemn  protestation,  as  well  of  the  power 
and  excellency  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  as  of  the 
perfection  of  God.  But  though  the  nature  of  his  discourse 
required  some  such  reason,  yet  the  nature  of  his  design  would 
not  bear  it,  which  was  to  remove  the  frightful  ideas  of  his  re- 
ligion which  we  have  entertained,  and  to  represent  it  in  a 
more  agreeable  and  jdeasing  form  than  we  have  yet  known 
it  by. 

Other  observations  of  this  kind  might  be  made,  to  make  it 
probable  that  it  cost  even  M.  de  Meaux  some  little  trouble  to 
contrive  his  discourse  into  this  plausible  appearance,  and  to 
shew,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  a 
smooth  representation  of  their  religion,  and  not  to  change  it. 
But  I  shall  now  offer  my  reasons,  to  shew  the  unsatisfactori- 
ness  of  his  ex])osilion  in  this  cause,  as  he  hath  formed  it. 

1.  Setting  aside  their  profes.sion  of  one  God,  which  is  sup- 
j)osed  in  the  question  concerning  his  particular  worship  ;  I  find 
no  outward  mark  of  the  adoration  that  is  due  to  God  only 
mentioned  but  that  of  sacrifice,  which  indeed  M.  de  Meaux 
says  is  the  principal.  But  in  a  point  of  this  consequence,  I 
wish  he  had  been  pleased  to  name  the  rest.  But  I  think  I 
may  appeal  to  the  sincerity  of  M.  de  Meaux,  whether  by  sa- 
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rrifice  lie  means  any  tiling  more  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass; 
in  which  they  pretend  to  offer  up  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  his  natural  body,  soul,  and  divinity,  as  a  propitiation  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead  :  for  my  part,  I  cannot  find  but  thev 
give  all  other  outward  marks  of  adoration  to  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin but  this;  so  that  the  worship  given  to  God,  and  that  to 
her  are  distinguished,  I  fear,  but  by  one  mark.  And  what  a 
rare  account  is  this  of  God's  incommunicable  worship,  if  that 
mark  too  should  prove  to  be  one  of  their  own  inventions  ;  if 
such  a  sacrifice  as  that  was  not  appointed  by  God  ;  if  indeed  it 
be  repugnant  to  the  plain  authority  of  the  scripture,  as  the  ex- 
position of  our  doctrine  hath  irrefragably  shewn  in  a  very 
little  compass!  This  is  my  first  exception,  that  ail  the  out- 
ward marks  of  religious  worship  which  God  hath  established, 
they  make  common  to  God  and  the  saints;  and  that  which 
they  give  to  God  only,  they  have  made  themselves. 

2.  Even  this  very  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  offered  up  by 
them  in  honour  of  the  blessed  V'irgin  and  the  saints:  for  thus 
the  oblation  runs  in  their  missals:  "  Accept,  O  holy  Trinity, 
this  oblation  which  we  offer  to  thee,  in  honour  of  the  most 
glorious  Virgin,  the  mother  of  God,"  &c.  Now  surely  thev 
would  not  offer  God  himself  in  sacrifice  to  a  creature.  But  it 
comes  something  near  it,  to  offer  up  such  a  sacrifice  in  honour 
of  a  creature.  For  while  this  is  done,  how  can  it  be  said  that 
sacrifice  is  reserved  to  be  a  protestation  of  that  honour  wliich 
is  due  to  God  only  ? 

3.  They  burn  incense  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints; 
which  being  done  as  a  religious  rite  in  their  honour,  will 
hardly  avoid  being  a  sacrifice.  For  though  this  rite  of  burn- 
ing incense  was  no  part  of  the  religion  that  Jesus  or  his  ajxi- 
stles  taught,  nor  used  at  all  in  the  ancient  church ;  yet  it 
should  seem  to  be  no  less  a  sacrifice  now,  than  it  was  among 
the  Jews,  or  than  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  synagogue  into  the  church.  I  suppose  if  the 
church  of  Rome  had  thought  fit  to  introduce  the  oblations  of 
In-asts  and  birds  into  her  religious  worship,  she  could  not 
deny  but  such  oblations  had  been  properly  sacrifices,  and 
were  to  be  made  to  God  only:  and  that  though  it  were  Ju- 
daism to  offer  tluni  at  all,  it  were  yet  i<lolatry  to  offer  them  to 
any  l)ul  to  Citul.     Hut  what  should  make  any  such  difference 
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between  slaying  of  victinis  and  burning  of  incense,  that  the 
former  should  belong  to  God  only,  and  not  the  latter,  I  cannot 
comprehend  :  for  the  altar  of  incense  u-a.s  most  holy  unto  the 
iMrd ;  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  which  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings  was  not;  and  it  was  more  holy  than  the  altar  of 
burnt-ofTerings,  as  standing  in  the  more  holy  place  ;  and  none 
but  the  seed  of  Aaron  icas  to  come  near  to  offer  incense  before 
the  Lord.  No  wonder  therefore  that  Hezekiah  brake  in  pieces 
the  brasen  serpent  when  they  burned  incense  to  it ;  for  this 
was  no  less  than  offering  sjicrifice  to  it.  To  conclude,  the 
idolatry  which  the  heathens  sought  to  bring  the  Christians  to, 
was  no  other  than  to  take  a  little  incense  in  their  hands,  and  to 
throw  it  into  the  fire  of  their  altars.  But  yet  they  burn 
incense  to  the  images  and  relics  of  the  blessed  \'irgin  and  the 
saints;  and  then  how  can  they  pretend  to  sacrifice  to  God 
only  '<   But, 

4.  Setting  all  this  aside,  let  us  consider  that  they  grant 
sacrifice  is  to  be  offered  to  (Joil  only,  because  it  is '•  established 
to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  and  a  solemn  protestation 
of  GwPs  sovereignty  and  of  our  absolute  dependence.'"  Now 
if  this  be  true,  then  whatsoever  is  established  for  the  same  pur- 
pose is  holij  to  the  Lord  also.  And  therefore  religious  invoca- 
tion by  prayers  for  good  things,  by  confessions  of  sin,  by  vows 
of  repentance  and  duty,  and  by  thanksgivings  for  benefits 
received,  is  to  be  offered  to  God  only.  For  in  truth,  these  are 
"  acknowledgments  and  ])rotcstations  of  God's  sovereignty 
and  of  our  absolute  dependence."  Nay,  in  truth,  they  are 
more  noble  and  excellent  sacrifices  than  those  victims,  and 
other  more  sensible  oblations,  which  God  required  under  the 
law  or  before  it,  and  which  he  does  not  require  now.  But 
that  whicli  I  lav  the  greatest  stress  upon  is  this,  that  those 
material  sacrifices  were  so  many  rites  and  ceremonies  of  invo- 
cation, diversified  according  to  the  several  ends  of  invocation, 
either  for  confessing  of  sin,  or  obtaining  a  benefit,  or  returning 
praises  for  benefits  received.  Hence  it  is,  that  prayer  and 
sacrifice  are  put  one  for  the  other  in  the  holy  scriptures;  as 
when  it  is  said,  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord,  but  the  prayer  if  the  upright  is  his  delight^:  by 
which  words  it  is  plain,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  ids 

a  I'lov.  XV.  8. 
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prayer ;  and  tlie  prayer  of  tlie  upright  is  his  sacrifice.  Now 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  strictly  so  called,  were  both  acts  of 
worship ;  but  prayer  more  excellent  than  sacrifice,  because 
sacrifice  was  the  rite  of  prayer,  and  a  rite  whicii  Got!  required 
no  longer  than  till  that  most  precious  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
God  was  offered  for  us  ;  the  merit  of  which  alone  it  is  that 
made  the  prayers  of  good  men  in  all  ages  acceptable  to 
God. 

And  by  the  way,  it  should  be  considered  bv  the  gentlemen 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  when  those  imperfect  sacriticcs, 
which  prefigured  the  oblation  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all, 
were  offered  under  the  law,  the  prayers  of  God's  people  were 
then  made  only  to  God.  And  therefore  now,  tiiat  the  prayers  of 
the  church  are  sanctified  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  God,  to  offer  any  of  them  to  a  creature  is  rather  a 
greater  dishonour  to  God  than  it  would  have  been  before. 
For  if  the  patriarchs  and  the  Jews  were  to  J)ray  to  him  only 
to  whom  alone  they  offered  sacrifice,  i.  e.  to  God,  much  more 
shall  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  hath  been  actually 
offered  for  us,  infer  our  obligation  to  make  all  our  prayers  and 
religious  invocations  to  God  only,  to  whom  we  liave  access  bv 
the  merit  of  that  sacrifice. 

Hut  this  I  insist  upon,  that  if  we  compare  the  legal  sacrifices 
with  the  prayers  of  God's  people  under  the  law,  these  were 
no  less  protestations  of  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  absolute 
dependence  than  those  were;  and  that  the  house  of' God  was 
no  less  denominated  by  a  service  peculiar  to  him,  in  being 
called  rt  house  of  prayer,  than  if  it  had  been  called  a  koitse 
itfsaerifice,  as  it  was  an  house  of  sjicrifice  too.  A  house  of 
sacrifice  to  the  Jews,  and  a  house  of  prayer  to  all  nations. 

Now  if  these  more  spiritual  and  reast)nable  sacrifices  of  a 
penitent  and  broken  heart,  a  believing  and  humble  heart,  a 
devout  and  thankful  heart,  offered  in  religious  invocation,  are 
such  acknowledgments  as  M.  dc  Meaux  speaks  of;  then  are 
they  not  to  be  offered  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  Siiints,  but 
to  God  only.  And  what  now  is  it  that  M.  de  Meaux  means, 
by  terminating  the  honour  they  render  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
uptm  G(h1  .'  Is  it  this,  that  the  honour  done  to  her,  bv  in- 
V(K-aling  her  with  prayers,  hymns,  confes.sions  of  sin,  vows, 
and  devoting  themselves  to  her  service,  is  all  intended  by  the 
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cliurth  for  the  lionutir  of  Gtxl  ?  I  would  then  know,  why  any 
sacrifice  niav  not  also  be  ofTeretl  directlv  to  the  Virgin,  the 
church  intending  lliat  the  honour  of  it  should  terminate  upon 
God,  and  believing  that  he  has  all  the  honour  of  it  at  last. 
No,  say  tliey,  "  siicrifice  is  established  to  make  a  pul)lic  ac- 
knowledgment of  Gotl's  sovereignty."  Hut  then  I  add,  that 
religious  invocation  is  establishetl  to  make  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment too ;  so  that  if  terminating  religious  worship  upon 
God  will  warrant  giving  it  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  their  church  may  give  to  ihem  that  worship  of  the 
more  sensible  sacrifices  which  yet  they  pretend  to  deny.  And 
if  no  worship  is  to  be  given  to  the  saints,  which  is  established 
to  make  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  God's  sovereignty  and 
our  dependance,  they  must  deny  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  to 
the  saints  that  more  spiritual  worship  of  prayers,  hymns,  and 
vows,  which  they  give.  Nor  will  they  ever  be  able  to  avoid 
these  difficidties  but  by  coming  out  of  the  clouds,  and  con" 
fessing,  according  to  the  plainness  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
scriptures,  that  all  religious  worship  is  due  to  God,  and  to  him 
only,  inasmuch  as  religious  worship  is  established  to  make  an 
acknowledgment  of  God's  sovereignty  and  our  absolute  de- 
pendance ;  and  ])ublic  acts  of  religious  worship,  to  make  jiublic 
and  solemn  acknowledgments  thereof. 

SECT.  VI. 

'I'hus  I  have  considered  the  defence  that  IVI.  de  Meaux  has 
made  of  the  worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  as  it 
is  practised  in  the  church  of  Ronie ;  and  I  promise  myself, 
that  whoever  shall  seriously  consider  what  has  been  said  will 
not  be  encouraged,  by  the  exposition  of  this  {)ractice,  to  venture 
upon  it.  I  know  that  many  of  the  Roman  church  fortify 
themselves  against  all  otu-  arguments  upon  these  points  by 
this  persuasion ;  that  so  long  as  they  do  not  make  gods  of  the 
saints,  but  believe  and  profess  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
infinite  in  all  perfections,  all  the  honours  they  give  to  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  are  to  be  interpreted  by  this  pro- 
testation, that  they  have  no  other  God  but  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  nor  Lord,  but  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Rut  if  they 
in  this  manner  assure  themselves,  and  would  encourage  others, 
I  beseech  them  to  consider — and  would  U)  God  they  would  all 
(•  c  \ 
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consider  but  this  one  thing — that  if  the  sin  of  idolatry  could 
not  take  place  where  there  is  such  a  profession  and  such  a 
faith  in  one  God,  (though  I  more  than  fear  the  contrary,)  yet 
the  saint-worship  of  the  Roman  church  does  approach  so  very 
near  it,  and  is  so  very  like  it,  that  even  this  (if  no  more  were 
to  be  said)  should  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  deter  us  from  it. 
A  woman  that  is  faithful  to  her  husband  will  not  only  forbear 
doing  the  utmost  injury  to  him  by  giving  his  bed  to  another, 
but  she  will  avoid  all  those  familiarities  and  caresses  with  any 
other  man  which  are  scandalous,  which  lead  to  the  least 
treachery,  and  which  would  provoke  her  husband's  jealousy. 
Now  God  has  described  his  people's  relation  to  him  by  the 
relation  of  a  wife  to  her  husband,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  in  the  New  ;  from  whence  it  is  that  the  worship  of 
other  gods  is  called  fornication,  whoredom,  and  adultery. 
Thus  God  charged  the  Jews  for^  mjitnning  themselves  with 
idols  under  every  green  tree,  and  setting  up  their  beds  upon 
every  lo/fy  and  high  mountain,  and  enlarging  their  bed, 
because  they  had  many  idols.  Thus  it  was  said  of  Israel,  that 
she  had  '=  through  the  lightness  of  her  -ichoi-edoms  defiled  the 
land,  and  committed  adultery  icith  stocks  and  stones.  This  is 
the  language  of  the  whole  sixteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where 
God  threatened  to  judge  the  Jews  as  women  that  break  wed- 
lock arc  judged,  anil  would  give  them  their  reward  in  fury. 

Now  supposing  that  there  were  no  other  idolatry  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  no  otiier  spiritual  whoredom  and  fornica- 
tion, but  worshipping  that  for  God  wi)ich  is  not  God ;  and 
that  if  we  do  but  make  this  difference  between  the  worship 
that  wc  give  to  God,  and  that  whicii  we  give  to  his  courtiers 
and  favourites;  that  still  we  acknowledge  thcni  to  be  creatures, 
and  not  gods;  servants,  and  not  lords;  and  so  do  not  give 
them  that  last  and  distinguishing  honour,  which  to  give 
would,  by  the  confession  of  all,  be  spiritual  adultery  in  the 
highest  degree  :  supj)o.sing  this,  I  say,  yet  let  us  in  the  name 
of  God  consider,  that  to  give  religious  worship  to  creatures  as 
well  as  to  Goil,  to  fall  down  to  images  as  well  as  to  God,  and 
to  give  almost  ipiitc  throughout  the  same  outward  expressions 
of  honour,  of  faith,  of  love,  of  religious  expectation  and  de- 
pendance  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  to  saints  and  angels,  whicii 

*)  Uniali  Iv  ii.  5,  7.  '  .loiviii.  iii.  6,  9. 
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we  give  to  God ;  if  it  be  not  downright  whoredom,  is  yet  a 
whorish  behaviour,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  provoke  the 
Lord  to  jealousy.  I  cannot  but  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
scripture  uj)on  an  argument  that  the  scriptures  so  largely 
treat  of  in  this  language. 

It  is  worthy  of  much  observation,  that  God  gives  this  very 
reason  why  he  prohibited  the  worshipping  of  images  :  For  I 
the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  Jealous  God.  And  that  we  might  not 
think  it  a  light  matter  to  provoke  his  jealousy,  he  adds,  and  I 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me.  I  know  who  they  are 
that  would  fain  believe  the  worship  of  no  other  images  but 
those  of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  forbidden  in  the 
second  commandment.  But  I  must  needs  say,  upon  this 
occasion,  that  if  tiiat  had  been  the  only  design  of  that  com- 
mandment, it  is  very  strange  that  God  should  note  the  wor- 
shipping of  the  heathen  gods  with  no  other  penalty  than  that 
which  his  jealousy  would  inflict;  for  to  have  any  other  gods 
besides  him,  is  without  all  (juestion  spiritual  whoredom,  and 
had  been  threatened  witli  divorce,  if  the  prohibition  of  so  great 
a  crime  had  needed  the  sanction  of  any  express  threatening. 
But  when  he  threatens  the  worship  of  images  with  the  effects 
of  his  jealousy,  it  seems  plain  that  he  means  such  image- 
worship  as  is  consistent  with  acknowledging  him  to  be  our  only 
God.  And  yet  this  is  the  least  of  all  those  reasons  by  which 
it  appears  to  me  that  he  forbids,  in  this  commandment,  the 
worship  of  all  images  whatsoever.  I  deny  not  therefore  but  a 
man  may  kneel,  may  kiss,  may  incense,  may  prostrate  himself, 
and  Jiray  before  an  image,  and  all  this  while  ascribe  no 
divinity  to  it,  nor  take  it  to  be  his  god.  So  likewise  he  may 
pray,  and  make  vows,  and  offer  thanks  and  praises  to  the 
.saints  and  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  not  take  them  neither  for 
his  gods.  But  because  God  is  the  peerless  Majesty  of  heaven 
and  earth,  he  will  be  served  with  a  peerless  worship ;  he  will 
therefore  have  no  such  things  as  these  done  in  religion,  nor 
creatures  to  have  respect  shewn  them,  that  looks  so  like  to  the 
worship  which  he  requires  himself.  Why  do  I  say  so  like? 
That  which  they  give  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  to  the  saints 
is  almost  the  very  same.  But  if  we  do  such  things  as  these,  it 
will  not  serve  our  turn  to  plead  that  we  still  keep  the  inward 
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adoration  of  spirit  and  truth  entirely  for  him,  though  we  thus 
honour  his  creatures  with  religious  rites  and  services,  any 
more  than  it  would  excuse  a  woman,  that  had  given  all  the 
favours  and  liberty  to  another  man  that  could  provoke  her 
husband's  jealousy,  to  say,  (though  she  could  say  it  with 
truth,)  that  she  remembered  all  the  while  who  was  her 
husband,  and  whatever  liberties  besides  she  used,  that  she  had 
still  kept  his  bed  undefiled. 

This  consideration  I  could  not  forbear  to  use;  and  that  in 
compassion  to  those  whose  prejudices  will  not  let  them  feel 
the  sense  of  those  reasonings  bv  which  we  prove  the  Roman 
church  to  be  guilty  of  downright  idolatry.  For  if  the  fear  of 
God's  jealousy  would  keep  then)  from  giving  those  honours  to 
the  saints,  which  look  so  like  Divine  honours,  if  they  are  not 
so,  we  should  gain  our  end  upon  them,  though  not  by  the 
force  of  the  best  arguing  the  case  will  bear ;  and  this  is  our 
end,  that  God  may  not  be  any  more  dishonoured,  and  their 
salvation  hindered,  by  the  unchristian  dix-'trinesand  practices  of 
this  sort.  I  have  therefore  now  proceeded  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, that  they  are  not  guilty  of  perfect  idolatry  in  those 
things  which  we  complain  of,  and  yet  shewn  what  urgent 
cause  there  is  upon  another  account  for  a  reformation  of  them. 
But  I  conclude  this  with  professing,  that  I  have  supposed 
them  not  guilty  of  that  fearful  crime,  only  to  make  way  for 
another  argument,  since  all  argiunents  arc  to  be  used  in  so 
imf>ortant  a  matter,  that  have  a  foinulaiion  of  truth ;  but 
not  in  distrust  of  those  arguments  which  prove  them  guilty 
..fit. 

SECT.  VII. 

The  scc-ond  thing  I  propounded  was,  to  shew  the  l)eginnings 
of  this  strange  worship  amongst  Christians  which  they  ofler  in 
the  church  of  Rome  to  the  blessed  X'irgin  and  to  the  saints. 
For  I  must  not  forget  that  iM.  de  Meaux  pretends,  that  his 
church  in  these  things  teaches  as  the  primitive  church  taught, 
and  that  she  does  what  she  teaches  with  all  antiquity. 

But  what  if  nothing  of  all  this  was  either  taught  or  done  in 
the  church  for  JJfiO  years  after  Christ  ?  M.  de  Meaux  says, 
that  "  those  of  the  pretended  reformation  (obliged  by  the 
strength  of  truth)  begin  to  acknowledge,  that  the  custom  of 
praying  to  saints  and  honouring  their  relics  was  established 
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even  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  church."  This  he  takes  all 
uccasiuns  to  insinuate,  and  with  these  colours  he  serves  himself 
to  represent  the  reformation  !ls  odiously  as  he  can  devise. 
Thus  he  tells  us  in  his  Pastoral  Letter <':  "But  above  all, 
what  horror  are  they  worthy  of,  who  cast  the  accusation  [of 
idolatry]  upon  the  whole  church,  and  also  on  the  church  of 
the  first  ages.'"  where  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  honour 
and  innocence  of  the  first  ages  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  church  ;  and  so  takes  occasion  to  accuse 
us  of  a  great  and  fearful  crime,  viz.  that  "  we  cast  the  accusa- 
tion of  idolatry  upon  the  whole  church,  even  the  church  of  the 
first  ages."  He  had  observed  but  just  before,  that  "  those  who 
Ixjar  false  and  scandalous  witness  against  an  innocent  person, 
are  condemned  to  the  same  punishment  which  the  crime  of 
which  they  bear  witness  did  deserve,  had  it  been  found  true." 
And  therefore  "  we  deserve  before  men  the  horror  which  is 
due  to  idolatry,  and  shall  receive  the  just  punishment  thereof 
in  the  sight  of  God."  If  this  rule  be  true,  and  we  must  incur 
the  penalties  of  idolatry  if  we  falsely  accuse  others  of  it,  M.  de 
Meaux  ought  to  reflect  upon  himself,  who,  having  accused  us 
of  falsely  accusing  the  first  ages  in  this  matter,  supports  his 
accusation  by  taking  these  two  things  for  granted ;  first,  that 
we  acknowledge  ^  "  the  illustrious  fourth  age  to  have  requested 
the  prayers  of  martyrs,  and  honoured  relics,"  as  the  pre- 
tended catholics  have  done  since  ;  secondly,  that  the  fourth 
age  being  granted  them,  the  first  three  must  be  theirs  in 
course.  If  M.  de  Meaux  be  safe  upon  these  grounds,  we 
have  no  great  cause  to  apprehend  the  horrors  and  punish- 
ments of  false  accusation  ;  and  if  this  be  all  he  hath  to  say,  it 
is  but  a  very  slender  ground  for  an  appeal  to  the  primitive 
church  and  to  all  antiquity.  For  neither  have  the  reformed 
acknowledged  heretofore,  nor  do  they  now  f  begin  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  customs  of  the  Roman  church  in  these  points 
were  established  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  church.  Nor,  if  they 
did  acknowledge  it,  would  this  acknowledgment  give  away  the 
primitive  church  and  all  antiquity  in  favour  of  praying  to 
saints  and  worshipping  of  saints  and  relics,  unless  the  first 
three  ages  were  less  ancient  and  primitive  than  those  that 
followed. 

d  Past.  L.  |i.  29.  c  Ibid.  f  Ihid.  p.  8. 
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That  which  we  acknowledge  is  not,  that  saint-worship  was 
established  in  the  fourth  aoje ;  but  this,  that  towards  the  latter 
end  of  tlie  fourth  age  some  unhappy  occasions  were  given  for 
the  estabUsliing  of  tliat  worship  in  after-ages,  which  we  could 
wish  had  never  been  given,  and  which  the  great  men  of  those 
days  (we  have  reason  to  believe)  would  have  prevented,  if 
they  had  been  prophets  as  well  as  holy  men,  and  foreseen  the 
mischiefs  into  which  they  were  ripened  by  the  superstition  of 
after-times. 

I  shall  therefore  demonstrate,  that  it  is  a  vain  thing  for  the 
pretended  catholics  to  presume  that  they  have  the  autiiority 
of  the  three  first  ages  for  the  worship  of  saints,  images,  and 
relics,  upon  supposition  that  the  doctors,  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourth  age,  were  theirs  in  these  points :  and  then  I  shall 
not  fear  to  give  the  truest  account  I  can  of  those  practices  at 
that  time,  which  grew  afterwards  into  the  superstitions  we  now 
complain  of. 

Monsieur  de  Meaux  says,  "  It  will  not  appear  very  likely 
that  M.  Daill^  should  understand  the  sentiments  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  three  first  ages  better  than  those  who  gathered, 
as  I  niav  say,  the  succession  of  their  doctrine  after  their 
deaths."  These  gentlemen,  I  perceive,  will  content  themselves 
with  any  pretence  to  shift  off  the  trial  of  their  doctrines  and 
practices  by  the  authority  of  the  three  first  ages.  For  whether 
that  be  likely  or  not  which  M.  de  Meaux  here  puts,  yet  I  hope 
we  may  look  into  the  writings  of  the  most  primitive  Fathers,  to 
see  how  things  went  in  their  times.  And  it  is  very  likely  that 
M.  Daille  might  understand  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  three  first  ages,  as  well  as  he  understood  the  sentiments  of 
those  of  the  fourth.  And  so  long  as  we  can  have  recourse  to 
the  undoubted  writings  of  the  three  first  ages,  we  may  get  the 
doctrine  of  those  Fathers  this  way  with  a  little  more  assurance, 
than  by  guessing  what  their  sentiments  were  from  tlie  lKX)ks 
of  their  successors;  which  every  reasonable  man  must  acknow- 
ledge, unless  it  be  reasonable  to  sujipose  that  the  Fathers  of 
the  three  first  ages  did  not  understand  their  own  seniinienls 
so  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  understtxid  them. 

Now'jn  the  first  place,  the  profound  silence  of  tlie  three  first 
ages,  and  the  better  half  of  the  fourth,  as  to  the  worship  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  and  their  imjiges  and  relics, 
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slimilil  l)i.'  (.'iiougli  to  detennine  the  first  point  in  question. 
And  lliis  silence  is  not  only  directly  confessed  by  some  of  our 
adversaries,  but  as  efTeetually  confessed  by  the  rest  that  labour 
to  find  some  liints  of  these  practices  in  these  primitive  Fathers; 
but  by  such  interpretations  and  consequences,  that  it  is  ahnost 
as  great  a  shame  to  confute  as  to  make  them.  Now  the  silence 
of  these  Fathers  ought  not  to  be  rejected  as  an  incompetent 
proof,  because  it  is  but  a  negative.  For  since  we  pretend 
that  these  practices  are  innovations,  and  were  never  lieard 
of  in  the  ancient  church ;  it  is  not  reasonable  to  demand  a 
better  proof  of  it  than,  that  in  their  books,  some  of  which  give 
large  and  particular  accounts  of  their  worship,  and  of  their 
doctrines  concerning  worship,  we  can  nowhere  meet  with  the 
least  intimation  or  footstep  of  them.  Would  our  adversaries 
have  us  bring  express  testimonies  out  of  the  Fathers  against 
these  things,  as  if  they  wrote  and  disputed  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  against  those  corruptions  that  sliould  arise  several 
ages  after  they  were  dead  ?  We  have,  as  I  shall  shew,  other 
ways  of  discovering  their  sentiments  besides  this,  that  they 
make  not  the  least  mention  of  these  services.  But  to  demand 
more  than  their  perpetual  silence  in  these  cases  is  unreason- 
able; because  no  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  it  but 
this,  that  the  worship  we  speak  of  was  indeed  no  part  of  their 
religion.  Had  it  been  some  indifferent  rite  or  ceremony  that 
we  contend  about,  this  argument,  from  the  silence  of  the 
Fathers,  against  its  antiquity,  might  with  some  colour  be 
rejected ;  because  it  were  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they 
should  take  notice  in  their  writings  of  every  custom,  of  how 
little  moment  soever.  And  yet  we  find,  that  in  matters  even 
of  this  slight  nature  in  comparison,  they  have  not  been  wanting 
to  give  us  very  much  information.  But  it  is  altogether  in- 
credible, that  .so  notable  and  famous  a  part  of  the  worship  of 
Christians,  as  that  which  is  now  given  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  to  the  saints,  should  not  be  mentioned  by  any  one  of 
them,  if  it  had  been  the  custom  of  those  times.  Justin 
Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Minutius  Felix,  all  the 
apologists,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  would  have  taken  some 
notice  of  it,  especially  since  this  part  of  their  religion  would 
have  needed  exposition  and  defence  more  than  all  the  rest ; 
for  it  would  have  made  them  obnoxious  to  the  recriminations  of 
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tlie  heathens,  and  brouglit  all  their  own  arguments  upon 
themselves  which  they  had  used  against  tiie  heathens,  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  worshipping  tiie  one  God,  and  him  only. 

But  perhaps  they  all  agreed  to  conceal  this  saint -worship 
from  the  heathens,  for  the  same  reason  why  Salmeron  thinks 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  concealed  it  at  first  from  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  because,  forsooth,  "  it  had  been  hard  to  re- 
quire it  of  the  JewsS,'^  (who  had  been  taught  to  pray  to  God 
only,  and  to  worship  none  but  him,)  and  by  publishing  it, 
"  occasion  had  been  given  to  the  Gentiles  to  think  that  many 
gods  were  now  offered  them,  instead  of  that  multitude  of  gods 
which  they  had  forsaken."  A  very  likely  reason  thus  far; 
that  if  this  had  been  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  it  was  highly 
necessary  to  keep  it  secret,  till  heathen  idolatry  were  extin- 
guished, and  none  should  be  left  to  upbraid  the  Christians 
with  removing  the  old  gods  of  the  heathens,  to  make  way  for 
new  ones  of  their  own.  And  without  all  doubt,  those  that 
were  prevailed  upon  in  every  persecution,  by  force  and  flattery, 
to  revolt  from  Christianity,  though  they  had  been  false  to  the 
rest  of  their  religion,  yet  were  true  to  this  secret  of  it ;  and 
never  discovered  to  the  heathens,  that  (wh'atever  the  church 
pretended)  they  had  been  taught  to  say  Ave  Maries  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  to  worship  her  and  the  dead  saints  and 
martyrs  with  prayers  and  hymns,  &c.  I  thank  this  Jesuit, 
however,  for  confessing  so  manifest  a  truth,  that  this  adoration 
of  saints  was  not  fit  to  be  exposed  to  the  Gentiles.  But  if 
matters  were  carried  thus,  I  think  they  were  not  carried  with 
great  sincerity.  This  might  be  like  the  policy  of  Jesuits,  but  it 
did  not  by  any  means  become  the  simplicity  of  Christians; 
and  yet  I  think  a  Jesuit  would  hardly  have  carried  a  secret  in 
his  sleeve,  so  dangerous  to  be  discoveivd,  and  so  impossible  to 
be  concealed.  For  that  the  church  should  have  the  good 
fortune  to  conceal  it  for  above  300  years  from  tiie  idolatrous 
philosophers,  and  priests  of  the  Gentiles,  was,  of  all  other 
things  that  passed  in  that  long  lime,  the  most  miraculous,  and 
requires  such  a  faith  to  believe  it,  as  believes  a  thing  the  more, 
the  more  incredible  it  is.  Hut  though  this,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  indifferent  jiersons,  will  be  a  sufficient  prejudice  against 
supposing  th:U  the  church  kept  her  doctrine  and  practice  from 
s  8iilnior.  in  i  Tim.  ii.  Disp.  H. 
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the  knowleilgt'  of"  Iict  oiicmics;  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  a 
striMifier  prejiuru'e  against  it,  amongst  those  (of  wliich  number 
I  profess  myself  to  be  one)  that  honour  the  memories  of  the 
ancient  martyrs,  and  love  them  for  their  constancy  to  the 
death,  in  adhering  to  our  dear  Lord  and  Master  Jesus ;  that 
this  crafty  design  is  no  way  reconcilable  to  that  spirit  of 
integrity  which  the  gospel  frames  us  to,  if  we  are  true  Christ- 
ians ;  and  of  which  they,  if  any,  were  undeniable  examples. 
One  would  think  therefore,  that  if  the  heathens  knew  no  such 
doctrines  and  practices  amongst  the  Christians,  that  the 
Christians  had  none  such  to  be  known.  And  in  the  opinion 
of  Salmeron  himself,  had  those  known  any  such  thing,  these 
had  not  failed  to  liave  heard  of  it.  Why  then  did  they  not 
charge  the  Christians  with  worshipping  the  blessed  Virgin, 
when  nothing  would  have  been  more  pertinent  and  apposite .'' 
I  will  give  one  instance  of  this  question,  so  clear  and  full,  that 
it  shall  render  all  others  needless.  There  was  nothing  that 
Celsus  insisted  upon  against  the  Christiavis  worshipping  Jesus 
Christ  with  more  spite  and  triumph,  than  that  Jesus  was,  as 
he  called  him,  "  a  most  vile  person,  taken,  beaten,  and 
crucified."  It  was  for  this  he  scorned  the  Christians,  that 
tliey  should  count  him  the  Son  of  God  ^,  and  worship  him 
now  dead,  who  lived  and  died  ignominiously.  It  must  be 
uneasy  for  a  Christian  to  write  or  read  his  blasphemies  upon 
this  occasion  '.  But  there  is  one  place  that  I  must  not  forbear, 
and  that  is,  where  the  foresaid  wretch  i)rings  in  a  Jew,  and 
with  the  Jew  does  himself  upbraid  Jesus,  "  that  he  was  born 
in  a  little  town  of  Judipa,  and  that  of  a  wandering  woman, 
miserably  jioor,  that  spun  for  her  living;  who  was  also  for 
adultery  thrown  out  of  dcwrs  by  the  carpenter  her  husband, 
and  being  thus  driven  away  by  bin),  and  wandering  up  and 
down  in  a  base  fashion,  brought  forth  Jesus  in  a  corner''." 
Thus  did  that  accursed  villain  blaspheme  the  blessed  Virgin,  in 
despite  to  Jesus  her  most  holy  Son  ;  I  say  in  despite  to  him, 
because  be  was  worship|)ed  by  the  Christians.  By  bringing 
forth  the  execra!)le  stories  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  mother, 
the  impious  infidel  designed  to  make  the  church  of  God 
ashamed   of  worshipping  her   Son,  whom   he   sought   to  dis- 

•>  Orig.  cont.  f'els.  lib.  2.  3.  '  Ibiil.  lib.  7,  8.  k  Orig.  lib.  i.  cont.  C'els. 
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parage  this  way,  as  well  as  by  objecting  tlie  poverty  of  his  hfe, 
and  the  ignominy  of  his  death.  But  suppose,  I  beseech  yon, 
tliat  tlie  church  in  those  days  had  honoured  tlie  mother  of 
Jesus  little  less  than  Jesus  himself;  that  she  had  been  called 
the  queen  of  heaven  ;  that  the  story  of  her  assumption  had 
been  then  invented  ;  that  she  had  been  worshipped  as  the  lady 
of  the  world,  and  served  with  prayers  and  vows  and  incense, 
and  with  all  or  with  any  of  those  religious  rites  that  she  is  now 
served  with  ?  would  that  spiteful  wretch  have  failed  to 
reproach  the  enemies  of  his  gods  with  so  plain  a  matter  of 
reprcaeh  ?  Did  he  think  they  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
making  so  helpless  and  so  unfortunate  a  man,  as  the  pagans 
took  Jesus  to  be,  the  object  of  a  "  most  excellent  worship  ' ;" 
and  would  he  not  have  thought  it  a  great  shame,  if  they  had 
given  a  superexcellent  worship  to  so  helpless  and  so  scandalous 
a  woman,  as  the  false  miscreant  reckoned  the  mother  to  be  ? 
Did  they  insult  over  the  Christians  for  making  a  God  of  the 
son  of  such  a  mother?  what  would  they  have  said,  if  the 
church  had  given  them  the  least  occasion  to  suspect  that  it 
had  made  a  goddess  of  the  mother  iierself  ?  But  of  this  not 
one  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  reproaches  of  the  infidel ; 
no,  nor  of  Trvpho  or  C'o'cilius,  or  any  the  most  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Christian  name,  for  the  three  first  ages,  where  it  lay  as 
fair  to  be  taken  up,  as  argument  and  occasion  could  make  it. 
What  account  then  is  to  be  given  of  this  omission  .-'It  was  no 
omission  of  theirs  at  all ;  the  church  had  not  )'et  given  them 
this  handle  against  itself:  no  such  things  as  these  were  known 
amongst  Christians,  and  therefore  their  enemies  did  not  lay 
them  to  their  charge :  their  enemies,  I  say,  who  falsely  accused 
them  as  to  other  matters,  ujion  the  most  slight  and  frivolous 
occasions.  They  accused  them  of  worshipping  an  ass's  head  ; 
of  killing  a  child  at  their  solemn  assemblies;  and  of  adultcrv 
and  incest,  as  you  may  see  in  Minutius  Felix,  and  elsewhere ; 
and  all  tliis  upon  the  most  ridiculous  grounds  imaginable. 
But  it  seems  the  Christians  paid  religious  worship  to  the 
Virgin,  and  to  dead  men  and  women,  and  their  watchful 
enemies  were  content  to  say  never  a  word  of  it.  Alas  !  these 
wise  men  did  not  know  that  the  Ciiristians  derided  them  for 
such  things  as  these;  perhaps  they  were  always  deaf  when  it 
I  OriR.  lit).  8.  cont.  CcIs. 
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was  told  llieni  llial  llie  Christians  did  the  same  tilings  tlieni- 
selves ;  or  they  had  quite  forgotten  it,  when  it  was  most  proper 
to  remember  it ;  or  were  so  silly,  as  not  to  discern  the  advan- 
tage they  were  to  make  of  it  ;  or  so  imprudent,  as  to  accuse 
them  of  other  things  which  could  he  easily  disproved,  rather 
than  to  accuse  them  of  those  things  which  could  not  be  denied. 
T/ie  children  of  this  icorld  were  now  grown  fools  in  their 
generation.  He  that  can  believe  these  things,  let  him  believe 
them  ! 

I  shall  add  this  oniv,  that  when  the  least  occasions  were 
once  given  to  suspect  that  the  martyrs  were  worshipped  by  the 
church,  the  heathens  immediately  laid  hold  on  the  pretence, 
especially  Julian  and  Eunapius™,  who  urged  the  accusation 
with  all  the  stings  of  malice,  as  tlieir  predecessors  in  this 
cause  against  Christ  woulil  certainly  have  done,  had  there 
been  the  least  colour  for  it. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  We  have  seen  that  in 
these  latter  ages  the  doctrine  of  her  worship  is  grown  to  be  no 
mean  part  of  the  body  of  divinity  with  the  doctors  of  the 
Roman  cliurcii.  There  is  no  end  of  writing  books  in  her 
honour,  and  to  excite  and  direct  devotion  to  her.  A  sermon 
cannot  be  preached,  but  she  must  be  addressed  to  with  an  Ave 
Mary  ;  nor  a  large  volume  written,  but  it  is  odds  that  it  is 
concluded  with,  Praise  to  God  and  to  the  virgin  mother  Mary. 
One  would  therefore  expect  to  find  all  things  full  of  veneration 
and  address  to  the  blessed  Virgin  in  the  writings  of  the  primi- 
tive Fathers,  that  is,  to  meet  with  it  at  every  turn  in  their  ex- 
positions of  the  faith,  in  their  exliortations  to  devotion  and 
piety,  and  in  all  their  homilies  to  the  j)eople.  But  if  you  look 
for  any  such  thing,  I  will  be  bold  to  say  you  will  lose  your 
labour,  unless  it  were  some  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  world 
is  very  much  altered  from  what  it  was,  and  the  state  of 
religion  not  a  little  changed. 

But  the  worst  is,  that  what  these  Fathers  say  of  her  is  but 
very  little  in  compari.son,  and  that  not  of  set  purpose,  but 
incidentally  and  occasionally,  as  they  were  led  to  it  by  other 
things.  I  know  not  how  the  Fathers  can  be  excused,  but  that 
the  scriptures  speak  as  sparingly  of  her  as  they. 

It  were  something,  however,  if  their  occasional  passages  con- 

m  Cyril  contra  Julian.  lib.  6. 
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cerning  her  intimated  a  greater  regard  to  iier  service  in  their 
practice  than  they  have  shewn  in  their  writings;  or  if  they 
discovered  but  some  obscure  prints  and  footsteps  of  such  a 
devotion  to  lier  as  we  seek  for.  Let  us  therefore  see  after 
what  manner  they  speal<  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

I  observe,  that  the  liighest  strains  in  her  praise  run  upon  a 
comparison  between  her  and  Eve.  Thus  Justin  Martyr", 
who  says  very  Httle  else  of  her,  tells  us,  that  "  Eve,  being  a 
virgin,  conceived  by  the  word  of  the  serpent,  and  brought 
forth  death  ;  but  the  Virgin  Marv,  receiving  the  message  of  the 
angel,  conceived  in  faith  ;  therefore  that  which  was  born  of 
her  was  holy,  viz.  the  Son  of  God."  He  proves  also,  against 
Trypho°,  that  Christ  was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  according  to 
the  prophets. 

After  Justin  comes  Irenaeus,  and  with  greater  circumstance 
pursues  the  forementioned  comparison,  against  those  stupid 
heretics  that  denied  God  to  be  the  creator  of  all  things,  and 
that  he  used  his  own  works.  For  against  these,  Irenaeus, 
amongst  other  arguments,  produced  this,  that  "  Christ  took 
flesh  of  Mary."  And  then  he  proceeds  to  shew  how  con- 
venient it  was  that  he  should  be  born  of  a  virgin.  First P,  he 
opposes  the  disobedience  in  the  case  of  the  forbidden  tree,  by 
which  sin  came  into  the  world,  to  that  obedience  which  was 
performed  upon  a  tree,  by  him  that  brought  life  to  the  world. 
He  opposes  also  the  cheat  that  was  put  upon  Eve,  to  the 
triith  that  was  told  Mary.  He  opposes  the  virgin  Eve,  now 
designed  to  be  a  wife,  to  the  virgin  Mary,  who  was  also 
espoused ;  and  the  virgin  Eve  deceived  by  an  evil  angel,  to 
the  virgin  Mary  believing  a  good  angel.  And,  says  he,  "  as 
Eve  was  seduced  and  forsook  God,  so  Mary  was  induced  to 
obey  God,  that  the  virgin  Mary  might  be  a  'i  comforter  of  the 
virgin  Eve  ;  and  that  as  mankind  was  through  a  virgin  bound 
over  to  death,  so  they  should  be  released  through  a  virgin : 

n  Jtistin.  Dinl.  cum  Tryph.  p.  jj;.     advncale.    But    by  the   fidelity  of  the 

Paris.  Latin  translator,  in  keeping  to  the  er- 

0  Page  290.  clesinstical  use  of  wonis,  it  seems  evi- 
p  Iren.  Hb.  5.  c.  18,  19.  dent   that  the  (Jreek  word  in   IrenaMis 

1  The  word  which  I  tr»n!ilate  com-  was  irapiK\rrroi  :  which  how  it  is  to  W 
forler  i»  in  Latin  lulvncuta  ;  fn)in  trannhit«l,  sec  M.  l>ailk<,  who  has 
whentv  Hcllnrmine  and  Keiuirdentius  lar(^ly  treated  this  matter  ;  and  I  doul>t 
concluilu  very  ahsunlly  in  U-half  of  not  to  say.  has  made  an  end  of  it.  I>c 
invocation  of  sainis,  ihon^h  Iren.-cus  Rch^.  Cultus  Object,  p.  41,  &c. 
meant  what  we  iisuiillv  unilorstand  bv 
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one  thing  being  thus  riglitly  balanced  against  another,  the  dis- 
obedience of  a  virgin  by  tlic  obedience  of  a  virgin.""  The 
sum  of  all  is  this ;  that  there  appeared  a  notable  congruity  in 
divers  respects,  that  as  Kve,  a  virgin,  led  the  first  man  Adam 
into  transgression,  in  whom  all  mankind  fell ;  so  the  Virgin 
Mary  brought  forth  him  into  the  world,  the  second  Adam,  the 
Lord  J'roin  heaven,  who  was  to  redeem  all  mankind.  No 
honest  man  will  go  about  to  make  less  of  these  passages,  but  he 
must  be  a  very  subtle  man  that  can  make  more  of  them. 

And  yet  Fcuardentius  triumphs  in  this  testimony,  as  if  he 
had  found  here  the  primitive  church  and  all  antiquity  for  the 
invocation  of  the  blessed  \'irgin.  And  no  less  satisfied  he  was 
with  a  like  strain  of  Irenseus  against  those  heretics  in  another 
place,  who  said,  that  "  f  Christ  took  nothing  from  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  and  by  consequence  that  she  was  not  really  his  mother, 
nor  he  really,  but  only  seemingly,  a  man.  Now  amongst 
other  things,  Ircnajus  argues  the  contrary,  from  the  congruity 
of  our  Saviour's  being  born  of  a  virgin,  that  a  virgin  might 
bring  as  much  good  to  the  world  as  a  virgin  had  done  mis- 
chief; whereby  it  became  plain,  that  God  defeated  the  Devil  in 
a  congruous  way ;  who  by  the  virgin  Eve  had  seduced  Adam, 
and  brought  death  upon  his  posterity.  But  why  did  not 
Irenanis  complain  that  this  heresy  overthrew  the  very  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  church  gave  a  superexccllent  worship  to 
Mary,  viz.  because  she  was  the  mother  of  God  ?  Nay,  why 
did  not  he  silence  this  wild  conceit,  by  alleging  the  worship 
which  she  every  where  received  upon  this  account .''  Fcuarden- 
tius elsewhere  makes  a  mighty  matter  of  Irenasus  his  pressing 
heretics  with  catholic  tradition.  Why  therefore  was  not  so 
obvious  and  convincing  an  argument  as  the  catholic  tradition 
and  practice  of  worshi])|)ing  the  Virgin  Mary  brought  forth 
upon  this  occasion  ?  Even  because  there  was  no  such  tradition 
or  practice  to  be  alleged,  as  any  man  that  is  not  overruled 
with  prejudice  must  confess.  It  is  a  sign  that  ancient  tes- 
timonies run  very  low  with  them,  when  they  are  fain  to  make 
much  of  these. 

Hut  if  Irenaeus  forgot  this  argument,  it  is  something  strange 
that  Terlullian  after  him  should  forget  it  too:  for  writing 
against  the  same  stupid  opinions,  he  uses  just  the  argument 
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lliat  Ircn.-pus  hail  done  before  him.  "  The  image  and  simili- 
Uule  of  God,"  saith  he,  "  beinr;  eajilivated  by  tlie  Devil,  God 
recovered  it  by  '^  a  work  that  defeated  the  Devil  in  his  own 
way.  For  the  word  that  was  a  foundation  of  death  had  crept 
into  Eve,  being  yet  a  virgin ;  and  agreeably  the  word  that 
should  restore  life  was  to  be  received  by  a  virgin  ;  that  man- 
kind, who  by  means  of  that  sex  fell  into  perdition,  might 
through  the  same  sex  be  recovereil  to  salvation.  Eve  had 
believed  the  serpent,  Mary  hath  believed  Gabriel ;  the  offence 
which  the  former  hath  conmiitted  in  believing,  the  latter  hath 
blotted  out  by  believing."  And  what  he  means  by  "  blotting 
out  Eve's  offence"  is  plain  from  what  follows,  that  "  Mary 
brought  forth  Ilini  who  was  to  save  even  his  murderers,  and 
that  (Mirist  was  to  come  of  her  for  the  salvation  of  man." 
What  Tertulliati  says  of  her  beside  is  very  little,  and  by  the 
bye ;  as,  that  she  was  a  virgin,  because  "  Christ  was  said  to 
be  made  of  a  woman  ;"  and  that  being  born  of  her,  "  he  was 
therefore  of  the  hou.se  of  David  ;"   and  the  like. 

Clemens  Aloxandrinus,  to  illustrate  a  moral  less<in,  tells  us, 
that  "  Mary  was  a  perfect  virgin  after  the  birth  of  her  son," 
and  mentions  a  particular  jiroof  of  it,  which  some  aifirme»l. 
And  further  '  he  says  not,  that  I  can  remember. 

His  scholar  Ongcn  acknowledged  also  the  periK'tual  vir- 
ginity of  Mary  :  and  in  his  homilies  u]K)n  the  first  cha|)ter  of 
St.  Luke,  where  he  could  not  avoid  speaking  of  her,  he  hath 
these  pass.nges  :  "  Somebody,"  saith  he  ",  "  I  know  not  who, 
hath  run  into  such  a  madness  as  to  affirm  that  Mary  was 
renounced  by  our  Saviour,  inasmuch  as  after  his  birth  she  was 
joined  to  Joseph  ^."  Now  if  the  church  had  then  believed  the 
story  of  her  assumj)tion;  (which  hath  been  so  poetically  described 
to  us  of  late ;)  if  the  church  had  then,  for  an  hundred  and 
fifty  years  together,  served  her  jis  the  Queen  of  Heaven  with 
solemn  rites  of  wor.-^hip;  that  man  who  ventured  to  disparage 
the  blessed  \'irgin  in  this  fashion  was  f(x>lish  to  aclmiralion. 
But  if  Origeii  knew  that  the  church  had  given  her  these 
honours  from  the  l>eginning,  he  was  wise  enough  to  have 
stopped  this  madman's  niouih  with  that  argunient,  or  rather  to 

•  /Eiiiiil.1  <i|H"nitioiii'.   TiTi.  <li-  Ciinu-          "  In  W.  Horn.  ;. 
Cliristi,  c.  55.  .Ailv.  rnixiMin,  r.  j;.  x  (  oiii.iii|i!.  of  Life,  &.r. 
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liiivf  siiid  notliinn;  of  him ;  since  nolxxiy  could  need  any 
instruction  to  liold  liim  for  a  ridiculous  fellow.  IJiit  lie  thought 
fit  to  instruct  the  jjeople  how  they  should  answi.-r  this  man, 
and  that  in  this  manner:  "  If  Mary  was  pronounced  blessed 
in  tiiosc  iiymns  that  were  uttered  by  the  instinct  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  how  can  any  man  say  that  our  Saviour  denied  her  ?" 

Origcn  speaks  very  honourably  of  the  blessed  N'irgin  ;  but 
yet  he  re])rcsents  her  as  an  instance  of  human  frailty,  and  one 
that  needed  forgiveness  of  sins  as  well  as  the  apostles ;  and 
that  because  she  was  offended,  as  he  (it  seems)  was  persuailed, 
at  the  passion  of  Christ.  "  AVhat,"  says  he,  "  do  we  think 
that  when  the  apostles  were  scandalized,  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  was  free  from  it  ?"  And  so  he  interprets  those  words, 
A  sword  .ihall  pierce  throiigh  thy  own  soul  also,  by  this  para- 
phrase, "  The  sword  of  unbelief  shall  jiicrce  thy  own  soul,  and 
thou  shalt  be  smitten  with  the  edge  of  doubtfulness."  I 
doubt  it  will  not  be  convenient  to  inquire  of  Origen  any 
further. 

As  for  Athenagoras,  Miniitius  Felix,  St.  Cyprian,  Arnobius, 
Lactantius,  they  have  left  us  nothing  at  all  concerning  her; 
unless  St.  Cyprian  says  somewhere  that  Christ  was  conceived 
in  the  wrmib  of  a  virgin,  &c.  But  if  that  be  all,  I  am  sure  he 
neglected  some  very  inviting  occasions  of  putting  his  people  in 
mind  of  a  great  deal  more,  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
neglected,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church  concerning 
the  blessed  Virgin  had  been  the  same  with  that  of  the  pre- 
tended catholic  church  at  this  day. 

And  so  we  are  gotten  out  of  the  three  first  ages.  But  per- 
haps Alhanasius  makes  amends  for  all  that  were  before  him,  in 
the  sermon  upon  the  annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  That 
sermon,  I  confess,  is  a  very  surprising  thing  to  any  man 
that  considers  there  was  not  the  least  prcjiaration  for  the 
doctrine  it  would  pretend  to  establish  in  the  foregoing  ages. 
But  then  this  (as  well  as  many  other  things  that  go  under  the 
name  of  Athanasius)  is  none  of  his,  as  Bellarniine,  and  others  of 
his  party,  (obliged  by  the  strength  of  truth,)  have  actually  con- 
fessed ;  and  in  all  probability,  it  was  written  no  less  than  348 
years  after  his  death.  In  his  genuine  works  there  is  more 
frequent  mention  of  the  Virgin  than  in  the  Fathers  before 
him  ;  especially  in  his  orations  against  the  Arians,  which  he 
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wrote  about  the  year  360.  But  we  must  go  further  down  to 
find  where  her  worship  began,  for  as  yet  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  it. 

Hilary,  who  wrote  about  the  .same  time,  says  nothing  new 
in  this  matter,  y  He  does  industriously  assert  the  virginity  of 
Mary,  which  and  the  like  things  were  done  by  some  of 
those  that  went  before  him :  but  of  her  worship  not  a 
word. 

To  conclude;  the  Fathers  do  generally  speak  of  her  without 
the  addition  of  any  title  of  honour;  for  the  most  part  they 
call  her  Martj,  sometimes  the  Virg-in,  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
rarely,  and  the  mother  of  God  never,  I  think,  till  the  church 
was  obliged  to  guard  the  belief  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ, 
bv  all  kind  of  proper  expressions;  and  even  then,  this  honour- 
able appellation  was  used,  not  for  her  sake,  but  to  secure  the 
right  faith  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  especially  against  the  Nesto- 
rian  heresy.  In  short,  the  protestants  do  customarily  mention 
the  virgin  mother  with  honourable  additions,  beyond  what  the 
Fathers  of  the  three  first  ages  did.  But  we  worship  her  just 
as  they  did,  that  is,  not  at  all.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  con- 
sider that  she  had  the  glorious  privilege  to  be  the  mother  of 
God  '-,  I  should  have  much  ado  to  forbear  regretting  the  little 
regard  wherewith  some  of  the  Fathers  speak  of  her  sometimes, 
but  that  I  find  our  Saviour  himself,  in  "those  three  sayings 
concerning  her  which  are  reported  in  the  Gospels,  not  to 
magnify  her  over  greatly.  And  the  truth  is,  I  should  have 
wondered  at  that  too,  had  not  the  excess  of  later  devotion  to 
her  put  me  in  mind,  that  the  holy  writers  were  guided  by  a 
spirit  of  prophecy,  and  have  therefore  recorded  nothing  that 
Christ  said  to  his  most  holy  mother,  but  what  might  be  of  use 
in  such  times  as  these. 

SECT.    VIII. 

Let  us  now  sec  whether  the  religion  of  praying  to  martvre 
and  saints,  and  worshipping  their  images  and  relics,  has  the 
authority  of  the  primitive  church  and  all  antiquity.  It  may 
very  well  he  presumed  that  it  has  not,  unless  we  think  that 
the  Fathers  preferred  the  other  saints  before  the  bles.scd 
Virgin.      Rut  to  say  the  truth,  though  hitherto  the  \"irgin  and 
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the  resl  of  the  saints  were  equal  as  to  any  religious  worship, 
neither  she  nor  they  being  yet  thought  of  for  that  purpose ; 
yet  when  su])erstition  at  length  began  to  creep  into  the  church, 
the  martyrs  got  the  start  of  the  \'irgin.  In  process  of  time 
her  worship  overtopped  theirs;  but  theirs  began  before  her 
turn  came.  The  most  holy  religion  of  the  Gospel  was  delivered 
all  at  once;  and,  which  is  most  considerable,  it  is  the  religion 
which  God  hath  sealed,  and  so  it  was  and  is  all  of  a  piece. 
But  the  corruption  of  that  religion  coming  on  by  degrees,  as 
contingent  occasions  gave  birth  and  growth  to  it,  could  not  be 
regularly  contrived,  but  would  need  a  great  deal  of  patching 
and  mending  to  bring  it  to  a  face  of  uniformity. 

As  for  praying  to  saints,  I  know  not  how  any  man  can 
imagine  that  the  primitive  Fathers  taught  or  used  it,  who 
considers  in  what  terms  they  taught  that  God  only  was  to  be 
invocated ;  that  they  counted  the  worship  of  invocation  a 
better  sacrifice  than  those  which  had  been  offered  to  God,  as 
the  law  of  Moses  recjuired,  and  which  all  acknowledge  were  to 
be  offered  to  God  only ;  and  that  they  argued  the  divinity  of 
Christ  from  hence,  that  prayers  were  to  be  offered  to  him. 

Irenasus  tells  us,  that  the  "church  did  nothing  by  invoca- 
tions of  angels,  or  incantations  to  them,  or  any  other  evil 
curiosity."  Feuardentius  pretends,  that  this  excludes  evil 
spirits  only  from  being  invoked.  But  let  any  unprejudiced 
man  judge  by  what  follows  :  "  But,"  says  he'',  "  she  directs  her 
prayers  chastely,  purely,  and  manifestly,  to  the  Lord  that 
made  all  things."  Now  according  to  Feuardentius,  he  should 
have  added,  "and  to  good  spirits  also."  For  it  is  a  vain  thing 
to  say,  that  he  intended  to  oppose  those  only  that  worshipped 
malicious  spirits,  since  if  this  had  been  his  intention,  the  plain 
laws  of  discourse  had  obliged  him  rather  to  omit  the  worship 
of  God  in  this  opposition,  than  the  worship  of  good  spirits. 
And  doubtless  upon  this  supposition  he  would  have  said, 
that  "  we  do  not  use  prayers  and  hymns  to  evil,  but  to  good 
spirits." 

I  cannot  but  set  down  here  the  words  of  the  clun-ch  of 
Smyrna,  in  their  golden  epistle  concerning  the  martyrdom  of 
Polycarp.  It  seems  the  Jews  had  suggested,  that  if  the 
Christians  could  gain  his  body,  they  would  perhaps  forsake 
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Christ,  and  worship  him  (their  love  and  reverence  of  that  holy 
man,  their  bishop,  was  so  well  known).  Against  which  sug- 
gestions, the  Smyrncans  thus  declare  themselves:  "These 
men  know  not  that  we  can  neither  forsake  Christ,  who  suffered 
for  the  salvation  of  all  that  are  saved,  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty,  nor  worship  any  other.  Him  truly,  being  the  Son  of 
God,  we  adore  ;  but  the  martyrs,  and  disciples,  and  followers 
of  the  Lord,  we  justly  love,  for  that  extraordinary  good  mind 
which  they  have  expressed  toward  their  King  and  Master ;  of 
whose  happiness  God  grant  that  we  may  partake,  and  that  we 
may  learn  by  their  examples."  This  testimony  of  the  church 
of  Smyrna  I  rather  produce  in  this  place,  because  in  two 
ancient  manuscripts,  cited  by  the  most  learned  archbishop 
Usher,  the  Latin  translation  of  their  protestation  runs  thus : 
"  We  Christians  can  never  forsake  Christ,  who  vouclisafed  to 
suffer  so  great  things  for  our  sins,  nor  give  away  the  worsliip 
of  prayer  to  any  other  <^.'" 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  defines  prayer  by  its  relation  to  God, 
in  which  (as  Bellarmine''  acknowledges)  he  was  followed  by 
divers  Fathers  in  the  fourth  century.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  plain  than  this  passage  of  his :  "  Since  there  is  but  one 
good  God,  both  we  and  angels  pray  to  him  alone,  that  tliose 
good  tilings  may  be  given  us  which  we  want,  and  those 
continued  which  we  have"-'."  If  half  so  plain  a  testimony  could 
have  been  produced  out  of  the  genuine  writings  of  these 
Fathers,  for  praying  to  others  besides  God,  as  these  are  for 
|)raying  to  God  alone ;  I  fear  we  should  have  l)een  counted 
very  impudent  in  our  appeals  to  the  primitive  church  and  the 
best  antiquity.  The  same  person  iiad  said  not  long  before, 
"  We  do  justly  honour  God  by  ])rayer,  and  with  righteousness 
we  send  up  this  best  and  most  holy  sacrifice." 

And  I  find  this  to  have  been  another  general  notion  of  the 
worship  of  praver  amongst  the  ancients,  that  it  was  a  sacrifice 
much  better  than  those  more  sensible  sacrifices,  that  were 
either  offered  by  the  Gentiles,  or  required  by  the  law  of 
Mo.ses,  and  more  pleasing  to  God.  Thus  says  Tertullian  : 
"  We  sacrifice  for  the  health  and  .sjifety  of  tiie  emperor,  l)ut 

<•  Sec  Art.  I's-ior.  Piilir ,  or  AiiswiT          <!  'O^iAla  irpht  rim  Stir. 
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we  do  it  ti>  our  God  and  liis  God  ;  and  wc  do  it  as  God  hath 
coniniandi'd,  with  pure  prayer  f,"  or  purely  with  prayer:  for  so 
he  is  to  he  understoo<i,  inasmuch  as  he  opposetli  the  purity  of 
prayer  to  the  sacrifices  of  incense  and  victims  ?  :  and  therefore, 
sjiys  he,  "we  pray  ratlier  for  tlie  healtli  of  the  emperor,  desiring 
it  of  him  who  can  give  it."  This  smart  writer  did,  in  his  own 
way,  very  plainly  represent  our  doctrine  in  the  foremontioned 
saying:  "  We  sacrifice,"  says  he,  "but  to  our  God  and  his  God." 
There  he  represents  sacrifice  as  due  to  God  only:  "  But  we  do 
it,  as  God  hath  commanded,  with  pure  pravcr."  There  he  re- 
presents prayer  as  a  sacrifice  more  excellent  than  that  of  odours 
and  blood,  wliich  the  Gentiles  offered.  And  can  any  thing  be 
more  evident,  than  that  ho  appropriates  this  sacrifice  so  to  God, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  given  to  any  else?  Thus  also  he  proves 
against  the  Jews,  that  "  we  must  now  sacrifice  to  God,  not 
earthly,  but  spiritual  sacrifices;  for  it  is  written,  A  contrite 
heart,  and  an  bumble  heart,  is  a  sacrifice  to  God^ ;  and  else- 
where, Ojfer  the  sacri/ice  q/' praise,  and  pay  thy  vows  to  the 
Most  High.''''  And  therefore,  a  little  after,  he  affirms  Christ  to 
be  "  the  High  Priest  of  eternal  sacrifices,"  in  opposition  to  those 
that  are  abolished.  Nay,  he  says  that  the  pnix  offering^  fore- 
told in  Malachi,  which  all  nations  should  bring,  is  the  "sim- 
plicity of  prayer  from  the  pure  conscience,"  which  he  else- 
where describes  by  blessing,  and  praise,  and  hymns;  and  so  is 
the  same  with  pure  prayer  mentioned  before.  This  is  enough 
to  shew,  that  in  his  days  the  church  would  no  more  have 
ofl'ercd  invocations  of  prayer  or  praise  to  any  but  to  God,  than 
they  would  have  offered  victims  to  any  but  to  him,  if  they  had 
been  continued  in  the  service  of  the  church. 

And  by  this  we  may  see  in  what  sort  we  are  to  imderstand 
that  offering  for  the  martyrs  which  we  read  of  in  ''Tcrtullian 
and  St.  Cyprian.  Says  Tcrtullian,  "  VVc  make  oblations  for 
them  tiiat  are  departed,  in  memory  of  their  birthdays,"  i.  c.  of 
the  days  wherein  they  were  crowned  with  martyrdom.  And 
thus  St.  Cyprian,  writing  to  the  church  of  Carthage  concern- 
ing Celerinus,  and  making  mention  of  his  uncles  Laurentinus 
and  Ignatius,  says  ',  "  We  offer  sacrifice  for  them,  you  may  re- 
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member,  as  often  as  we  celebrate  the  days  upon  which  the 
niart\'rs  suffered  with  an  anniversary  commemoration."  And 
thus  he  writes  to  tlie  clergy  of  Carthage  concerning  the  con- 
fessors that  should  die  in  prison :  "  Note  down  the  days 
of  their  death,  that  we  may  celebrate  the  commemorations 
amongst  the  memories  of  the  saints™,"  Sec.  The  meaning  of 
whicli  is,  that  they  gave  thanks  and  offered  praises  to  God  for 
those  holy  persons  by  name,  who  had  constantl}'  suffered  death 
for  the  faith  of  Christ.  These  were  the  sacrifices  tliey  offered 
for  the  martyrs,  the  sacrifices  of  praise ;  not  excluding  what, 
by  other  authorities,  is  evident  enough,  the  sacrifice  of  prayers 
for  them  too,  and  for  all  the  departed  saints,  that  they  might 
at  length  obtain  the  promised  resurrection.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  worship  of  Christians  consisted  only  of  these  sacrifices : 
they  had  the  "  oblation  of  bread  and  wine  besides,  before  the 
eucharist;  and  the  representative  sacrifice  of  our  Lord's  body 
and  blood  in  the  eucharist.  It  is  enough  that  the  religious 
invocations  of  the  church  were  held  to  be  the  worship  of  siicri- 
fice,  and  that  of  "  a  more  excellent  kind  than  the  eartidy 
sacrifices  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  Tertullian  calls  them.  And 
let  the  pretended  catholics  tell  us  to  whom  the  worship  of 
sacrifice  should  be  offered  but  to  God.  They  have,  I  confess, 
kept  the  style  of  the  ancient  church,  and  pretend  to  sacrifice 
to  God,  and  to  him  only.  But  the  change  which  they  have 
made  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church,  hath  obliged 
them  to  apply  that  style  otherwise  than  the  ancient  churcii 
did.  When  they  speak  of  oflering  sacrifice,  as  AI.  de  Meaux 
does  in  his  Exposition  i',  we  are,  according  to  the  use  of  that 
phrase  in  their  writers,  to  understand  nothing  but  the  pre- 
tended sacrifice  of  the  mass.  But  why  nuist  not  the  people  be 
taught  that  the  worship  of  prayers  and  hymns  is  a  sacrifice 
too?  For  this  was  the  current  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  it ;  because  tiiey  do  not  pay  liiis 
worship  to  God  alone,  as  the  primitive  church  did. 

And  now,  as  for  those  passages  concerning  M  oblations  and 
sacrifices  already  j)rocluced,  and  many  more  to  the  like  pin*- 
jK)se  that   might   be  produced  out  of  the  Fathers;   I  do  not 
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know  how  far  a  willing  mind  might  go,  to  apply  them  to  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  mass.  And  when  that  is  done,  it  is  but  a  little  strain- 
ing more,  and  they  will  interpret  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  their 
own  mind  tix) ;  who  in  his  funeral  oration  upon  St.  Basil  thus 
sjieaks  of  him  :  "  And  now  he  is  in  heaven,  as  I  think,  he  offers 
sacrifices  for  us,  and  prayers  for  the  people'."  But  I  am  con- 
fident N'azianzen  did  not  so  much  as  tiiink  that  Basil  said  mass 
in  heaven  for  him  and  the  people. 

To  proceed;  Origen  is  as  express  to  this  purpose  as  his 
master  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  He  saith«,  "  We  must  pray  to 
him  alone  that  is  God  over  all,  and  we  must  pray  to  the  Word 
of  God,  his  only  begotten,  and  the  firstborn  of  every  crea- 
ture ;  and  we  must  humbly  beseech  him,  as  our  High  Priest, 
to  present  our  prayer  (for  it  is  known  to  him)  to  his  Father 
and  the  Father  of  them  that  live  according  to  the  word  of 
God." 

This  is  enough  for  one  man  to  say  in  so  plain  a  case :  and 
yet  I  will  add  what  he  says  about  this  matter  from  another 
common  argument,  viz.  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  clearly 
gathered  from  our  making  prayers  to  him.  For  upon  those 
words  of  the  apostle,  icith  all  that  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  he  saith ',  that  "  the  apostle  pronounces  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  God,  in  that  his  name  is  called  upon ;"  and  that 
"  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  to  adore  God,  is  one 
and  the  same  thing."  The  reason  of  this,  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  offer,  is,  that  prayer  does  ascribe  omnipresence,  as 
well  as  other  Divine  perfections,  to  the  Being  to  which  it  is 
made.  And  this  is  that  reason  which  Tertullian,  as  I  think, 
hath  expressed  in  these  words  :  "  that  "  faith  offers  its  religion 
to  him  only;  of  whom  it  is  confident,  that  he  sees  and  hears 
every  where.*"  For  by  religion  he  mean  tprayer,  which  is  the 
subject  of  that  discourse  to  which  these  words  belong.  Thus 
Novatian  also"  :  If  "  Christ  be  only  a  man,  how  is  he  every 
where  present  to  those  that  call  upon  him  ?  since  this  is  not 
the  nature  of  man,  but  of  God,  to  be  present  in  all  places  !" 
And  in  the  same  place;  if"  Christ  be  only  a  man,  why  is  a 
man  invoked  as  a  mediator  in  prayers  ;  since  the  invocation  of 
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man  must  be  judged  ineffectual  for  the  procuring  of  salva- 
tion r""  And,  to  name  no  more,  Athanasius  frequently  uses 
this  kind  of  argument.  For  speaking  of  prayers  made  to  the 
Son  of  God,  he  saysy,  '•'  the  saints  think  it  not  just  to  invoke 
him  to  be  their  helper  and  refuge  who  was  made"  or  created ; 
and  no  man  would  pray  to  receive  any  thing  from  the  "  Fathers 
and  the  angels,  or  from  any  of  the  other  creatures:''''  from 
whence  he  concludes,  that  because  the  apostle,  in  1  Thess.iii.il, 
does  not  only  prav  to  God  the  Father,  but  also  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  therefore  Christ  is  God.  It  seems  it  was  not 
then  the  way  of  Christians  to  join  God  and  St.  Michael,  God 
and  the  Virgin,  God  and  ail  the  saints,  in  invocations  or  prayers. 
There  were  then  no  such  things  known,  as  confession  to  God, 
and  to  St.  Michael,  and  to  the  blessed  X'irgin,  and  to  the 
saints ;  as  giving  glory  to  the  holy  Trinity  and  to  the  Virgin  ; 
as  saying,  "Jesus,  JIarv,  help,'"  &c.;  had  any  thing  of  this 
nature  been  done  in  those  times,  I  doubt  here  had  been  a  good 
argument  lost,  by  which  the  Fathers  proved  Christ  to  be 
God.  Nor  would  Athanasius  have  been  so  mere  a  child  as  to 
attack  the  Arians  with  an  argument,  to  wjiich  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  church  had  afforded  so  obvious  and  effectual  an 
answer. 

To  all  which  I  shall  add  but  that  canon  of  the  I^iodieean 
synod  ^,  that  "  Cliristians  ought  not  to  fors;»kc  the  church  of 
God,  and  depart  aside,  and  invocate  angels  :  therefore  if  any 
man  be  foimd  using  this  secret  idolatry,  let  him  be  accursed, 
because  he  hath  forsaken  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  I  make  no 
question  but  if  there  had  been  occasion,  saints  had  been  put 
into  the  canon  as  well  as  angels.  But  then  what  word  could 
they  have  thought  of  instead  of  saints  to  answer  corners 
[auffidos'],  which  Crab  thrust  into  the  old  Latin  translation 
instead  of  angels  [(in<xclos'\,  is  not  verv  easv  to  imagine.  Con- 
cerning which  pleasjint  forgery,  sen?  bishop  Usher's  Answer  to 
the  Jesuit's  Challenge,  p.  469,  &c. 

And  now,  if  we  consider  the  (UK-trine  of  these  primitive  Fa- 
thers concerning  prayer,  I  suppose  we  shall  not  wonder  that 
in  tliose  jilaces  where  we  might  well  have  expei-ted  some  in- 
stance of  praying  to  saints,  or  sonic  recommendation  of  it,  (if 
any  such  practice  had  l)ecn  anior.gst  them,)  that,  I  say,  there  is 
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tiotliing  at  all,  no  not  the  least  intimation  of  it :  not  where 
*  St.  Cvprian  so  vehenientlv  adnionishcci  those  that  were  fallen 
in  |)erseciition  to  prav  to  God  for  themselves,  and  to  entreat 
the  hretliren  to  do  so  too:  not  where  ''Tertuliian  describes 
the  hiiuiiliaiions  and  prostrations  of  the  penitents;  in  botli 
whiili  places,  one  would  liave  expected  tiiat  the  intercession  of 
the  siiints  and  martyrs  should  have  been  implored  :  not  where 
Justin  Martyr  describes  the  service  of  the  church  in  lier  reli- 
gious assemblies  ;  nor  in  aiiv  of  the  ancient  apologies,  nor  in 
any  ancient  account  of  the  ix-ligious  worship  of  Christians ;  no 
not  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions'^,  (though  a  later  work 
than  it  pretends  to  be,)  where  the  order  of  the  church's  ser- 
vice is  very  particularly  described.  We  are  not  to  wonder 
at  it,  I  sav,  for  the  declared  doctrine  of  the  church  was 
against  it. 

SECT.  IX. 

As  for  the  worshipping,  or,  as  M.  de  Meaux  calls  it,  the  ho- 
nouring of  images,  we  might  spare  the  pains  of  inquiring  what 
the  .sense  of  the  ancient  churcli  was  concerning  it;  it  is  so  haril 
to  believe  that  they  should  worship  the  images  of  the  saints, 
who  did  not  so  much  as  pray  or  give  any  religious  worship  to 
tlie  saints  themselves.  But  this  practice  is  so  far  from  having 
the  countenance  of  the  primitive  church  and  all  antiquity,  that 
in  the  best  ages  tlicrc  were  men  of  great  name  in  the  church 
that  did  not  believe  so  much  as  the  art  of  imagery  and  pic- 
ture lawful  to  be  f)raclised  by  a  Christian.  Saith  Clemens 
Alexandrinus;  "We  are  plainly  f()rl)idden  to  meddle  with 
tliat  cheating  art :  for  the  prophet  [Moses]  saith,  Thou  shalt 
not  make  the  Ukencus  of  any  thing  cither  in  heaven  or  in 
earth'^."  Tertullian  hath  a  great  deal  to  this  purpose  in  his 
discourse  of  idolatry.  But  those  words  are,  to  my  thinking, 
very  remarkable  :  "  Weil  did  the  same  God  require  the  like- 
ness of  a  serpent  to  be  made  by  an  extraordinary  command, 
who  by  his  law  forbad  the  making  of  any  likeness.  If  thou 
observest  tlie  same  God,  thou  hast  his  law  ;  Make  no  Ukcne.is. 
If  also  tliou  lookest  to  the  ])reccpt  of  making  an  image  after- 
wartl,  tlo  thou  also  imitate  Moses:  make  no  image  whatsoever 
against  the  law,  unless  God  also  command  thee  in  particular 
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so  to  do«."  Which  words  are  so  plain  and  full,  that  they  leave 
no  room  for  that  frivolous  pretence,  that  these  Fathers  in- 
tended no  other  images  but  those  of  the  heathen  gods.  And 
that  instance  of  the  brascn  serpent,  which  was  no  idol  till  the 
Jews  made  it  one,  clearly  shews  the  contrary'. 

But  if  it  be  said  that  the  authority  of  these  men  is  to  go 
for  nothing,  because  they  were  mistaken  in  condemning  image- 
work  so  universally  as  they  did ;  I  grant  that  their  zeal 
against  image-worship  transported  them  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason;  especially  TertuUian,  who  in  the  foresaid  book  tells 
us,  that  "  artificers  of  statues  and  images,  and  all  carved  and 
engraven  works  of  this  kind,  were  brought  into  the  world  by 
the  Devil  f."  But  this  I  say,  that  if  images  had  in  those  days 
been  used  in  Christian  churches,  so  much  as  to  excite  the  devo- 
tion of  the  faithful,  much  more  to  receive  their  adoration  ; 
neither  would  these  Fathers  have  condemned  the  making  of 
images,  nor,  if  they  had,  would  the  church  have  borne  with  so 
great  an  outrage  upon  their  doctrine  and  practice.  Some  one 
at  least  would  have  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  catholic  church, 
as  Melchior  Canus  has  done  in  behalf  of  the  Boman  church 
against  the  Eliberine  council  in  this  matter;  who  slicks  not  to 
say  s,  that  "  their  law  for  taking  away  images  was  not  only 
imprudently,  but  impiously  established."  The  censure  which 
he  so  long  after  passed  upon  that  council  had  been  fastened 
upon  these  men  presently,  by  more  tiian  one,  as  good  as 
Canus,  if  image-worship  had  but  been  allowed  then,  as  it  is  now 
established  in  the  Roman  communion.  They  were  not  so  tame 
as  to  suffer  their  worship  to  be  affronted  by  their  own  mem- 
bers without  taking  notice  of  it.  But  the  truth  is,  the  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  ^  church  affcird  us  no  accounts  of  images 
anywhere,  but  cither  in  libraries,  or  'at  a  house  door,  or  in 
the  holes  of  heretics,  or  in  the  temples  of  false  gods.  We  read 
indeed  of  one  picture  of  Christ,  or  some  saint,  which  Epipha- 
nius  found  in  a  curtain  of  tlie  church  of  Anablatha  ;  but  he 
took  it  down,  and  tore  it  in  pieces.  Sucii  accounts  as  this  arc 
not  for  the  credit  of  image-worship ;  which  indeed  came  into 
tlie  church  at  the  tail  of  other  corruptions.     And  the  Fathers 
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arc  so  iinaniinous  and  fwsitive  against  it,  that  I  will  shut  up 
this  matter  with  the  testimony  of  a  great  many  Fathers  in  one 
testimony,  viz.  that  of  the  Eliberine  council,  held  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  age:  "  It  is  our  pleasure  that  pictures 
ought  not  to  he  in  the  church,  lest  tiiat  wliich  is  worshipped 
or  adored  should  be  painted  upon  walls''." 

As  for  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs,  we  hear  of  none  for 
the  three  first  ages  but  that  of  bodies,  nor  any  thing  concern- 
ing them,  but  that  tliev  were  interred  with  all  possible  respect 
that  could  be  expected  from  men,  and  which  is  more,  from 
Christians.  The  honour  which,  by  the  custom  of  the  world, 
we  learn  is  proper  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  is  to  give  them  a 
ilecent  interment.  This  was  maintained  and  cherished  by  the 
ancient  '  Christians,  not  only  because  reasonable  souls  once 
lived  in  those  bodies  which  they  committed  to  the  ground, 
which  was  an  inducement  common  to  man ;  but  because  also 
those  bodies  and  souls  were  to  be  once  again  joined  at  the  re- 
surrection, which  was  an  inducement  proper  to  Christians.  It 
was  the  same  kind  of  honour  which  they  shewed  to  the  bodies 
of  martyrs,  though  heightened  with  the  expressions  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  love.  Thus,  after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen, 
devout  men  carried  him  out  to  he  buried,  and  made  great 
lamentation  over  him  "i. 

The  like  account  did  the  Smyrneans  give  of  their  disposing 
the  bones  of  Polycar]),  which  they  reckoned  "  more  valuable 
than  precious  stones,  more  precious  than  gold."  M.  de  Meaux 
sure  would  not  desire  a  further  progression  of  love  and  ho- 
nour. But  with  this  degree  they  contented  themselves ;  for, 
say  they",  "  we  committed  them  to  burial  where  it  was  usual." 

And  tlius  Pius,  the  first  of  that  name,  bishop  of  Rome  : 
"  Take  care,"  saith  he",  "  of  the  bodies  of  the  holy  martyrs, 
as  of  God's  members,  after  that  manner  that  the  apostles  took 
care  of  Stephen's." 

Thus  the  clergy  of  Rome,  in  their  Epistle  to  the  clergy  of 
C^arthage,  when  St.  Cyprian  was  absent:  to  speak  of  "  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  conse((uencc.    If  the  bodies  of  martyrs  or 
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others  be  not  buried,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  fault  in  those  that 
are  to  look  after  this  business."  So  that  in  those  days  it  should 
seem  to  be  a  charge  intrusted  to  select  persons,  that  the  bodies 
of  martyrs  and  other  Christians  should  be  buried  ;  and  this 
not  only  at  Carthage,  but  at  Rome  too. 

But  why  should  I  multi|)ly  testimonies  in  so  plain  a  case? 
Had  the  relics  of  martyrs  and  saints  been  worshipped  in  those 
best  times  as  they  were  afterward,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
in  all  the  monuments  of  those  times  no  mention  of  any  such 
thing  is  to  be  found  ?  When  the  trade  of  relics  began  in  the 
church,  there  was  noise  enough  made  of  it,  and  the  best  au- 
thors acquaint  us  with  the  news :  but  it  had  been  no  news,  if 
the  trade  had  been  begun  before.  Why  was  no  such  thing 
objected  to  the  Christians,  by  their  watchful  enemies,  for  three 
hundred  years  together?  For  we  no  sooner  come  to  hear  of 
stories  of  relics  in  the  church,  but  we  find  the  pagans  at  tlie 
heels  of  this  innovation,  and  upbraiding  tlie  Christians  with  the 
superstition  of  it.  Why  meet  we  not  with  some  intimation  of 
laying  up  relics  in  churches  under  the  altar  ?  There  was  room 
enough  for  so  considerable  and  necessary  a  circumstance,  (and 
Uie  church  of  Rome  makes  more  than  a  circumstance  of  it,) 
in  that  particular  description  of  the  fashion  and  ornaments  of 
the  church  built  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre  P.  Wliy  meet  we 
with  no  translations  of  bodies  from  one  place  to  another,  for 
their  greater  honour?  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  of  the  men 
from  the  East,  that  came  to  Home,  and  challenged  the  bodies 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  of  right  belonging  to  them  ;  and 
of  their  carrying  them  two  miles  out  of  town,  to  a  place  called 
catacumbic,  and  all  the  other  adventures  that  Gregory  tells 
upon  this  business.  But  then  there  will  arise  a  great  question, 
whether  we  arc  to  believe  with  1  Gregory  that  they  were 
eastern  believers;  or  with  'Baronius,  that  they  were  thievish 
Greeks.  Or  rather  it  will  he  no  question,  that  the  whole  re- 
lation is  fabulous  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

In  short,  why  have  we  all  this  time  no  account  of  miracles 
wrought  by  relics,  of  carrying  them  about  in  jiroccssions,  of 
exjxising  them  to  receive  the  adorations  of  the  jieople,  of 
wearing  them  as  a  special  security  against  spiritual  and  tcm- 
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\wra\  evils,  or  of  any  instance  of  this  kind  of  religion?  I  answer, 
It  is  a  fond  thing  to  imagine,  that  the  religion  of  worshipping 
the  relics  of  the  saints  sliuuld  be  in  use  amongst  them  who 
gave  no  religious  worship  to  the  saints  themselves. 

But  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  that  they  who  pray  to  the 
souls  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who  are  so  far  absent  from  us 
that  they  hear  us  not,  should  be  guilty  of  another  weakness, 
and  worship  their  bones,  and  other  relics,  which  neither  hear 
nor  see,  though  they  are  present. 

This  account  of  the  sentiments  of  the  three  first  ages,  and 
indeed  of  the  better  half  of  the  fourth,  we  gather  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  from  the  undoubted  monuments 
of  those  times.  Monsieur  de  Meaux  knew  that  these  things 
had  been  diligently  expounded  by  those  of  the  reformation, 
and  particularly  by  M.  Daille.  And  what  does  he  oppose  to 
this,  to  save  his  pretences  to  all  antiquity  harmless.''  Says  he, 
"  '  Without  any  further  examination  what  might  be  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  ages,  I  will  content  my- 
self with  what  M.  Daille  is  pleased  to  grant,  who  allows  us  so 
many  great  men  who  taught  the  church  in  the  fourth  age." 
Now  M.  Daille  neither  made  any  such  allowance,  nor  had  he 
any  reason  to  make  it.  But  suppose  he  had,  must  all  that  he 
had  written  concerning  the  sense  of  the  three  first  ages  about 
the  object  of  worship  go  for  nothing.''  If  this  example  of 
writing  is  fit  to  be  followed,  I  know  not  why  I  should  give  my- 
self any  further  trouble,  and  not  rather  conclude  thus  '  :  That 
without  any  further  examination  what  may  be  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Fathers  of  the  following  age,  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  what  some  great  men  of  the  Roman  church  are 
plea.sed  to  grant,  and  which  is  evidently  proved  against  all  the 
rest  that  deny  it,  viz.  that  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  ages 
must  be  allowed  to  us;  and  so  leave  it  to  the  world  to  judge 
who  has  most  reason  to  be  content. 

SECT.  X. 

But  having  undertaken  to  give  some  account  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  present  superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
in  the  matter  of  saint-worship,  and  the  adoration  of  the  images 
and  relics  of  the  saints ;  and  because  it  is  impossible  to  do  this, 
9  Exp.  p.  5.  t  Peresius  de  Tradition,  par.  3.  &c, 
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without  going  beyond  the  first  ages,  till  we  come  to  the  reign 
of  Julian;  I  must  venture  beyond  him,  and  consider  the  state 
of  the  ciiurch  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
with  respect  to  these  questions.  Some  of  the  Romanists  pre- 
tend that  antiquity  to  be  on  their  side  which  I  have  shewn  is 
with  us.  But  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  they  all  pretend  to  be 
very  confident  they  shall  carry  it  thus  high  at  least;  and  INI.  de 
Meaux  takes  it  for  granted,  that  we  begin  to  allow  them  those 
later  Fathers.  I  shall  endeavour  to  represent  the  case  as  im- 
partially as  if  I  were  yet  to  choose  my  opinion;  and  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  if  it  will  not  appear  in  conclusion,  (though 
there  is  a  little  more  colour  for  their  challenging  the  latter  end 
of  the  fourth  age,  in  favour  of  their  doctrine  and  practices  in 
these  things,  than  for  appealing  to  higher  antiquity,)  that 
upon  a  true  consideration  of  the  grounds  upon  wliich  they 
challenge  these  later  Fathers  as  their  own,  it  had  been  more 
advisable  for  them  to  have  come  down  much  lower  to  find 
precedents  whereby  to  justify  themselves.  It  had  been  a  very 
ancient  custom  of  the  church  for  Christians  to  meet  at  the  ce- 
meteries, or  burying-places  of  tlie  martyrs,  and  the  rest  of  the 
faithful,  there  to  celebrate  anniversary  commemorations  of  tlie 
martyrs.  Thus  the  church  of  Smyrna"  having  intimated  that 
they  had  buried  the  body  of  St.  Polycarp  in  the  usual  place, 
they  added,  that  in  "  that  place,  God  willing,  they  should  as- 
semble together  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  his  martyrdom 
with  all  the  joy  tiiey  could  express:"  and  the  reason  of  this  cus- 
tom they  express  in  this  manner;  "both  to  commemorate  those 
wiu)  had  already  undergone  the  trial  of  martyrdom,  and  to  ex- 
ercise and  to  prepare  those  that  were  to  follow  for  the  like 
conflicts."  But  they  did  not  meet  here  to  celebrate  the  me- 
mories of  the  martyrs  only,  but  at  other  times  also  for  the 
celebration  of  Divine  service.  For  we  find  that  "  Valerian  and 
Gallien  forbad  the  Christians  to  celebrate  asseuibiics,  or  to 
meet  at  those  places  which  tiiey  called  cemeteries;  which  pas- 
sages, and  the  like,  imply,  that  it  was  ordinary  for  them  to 
assemble  liiere :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  used 
those  places  for  more  privacy,  when  there  was  danger  of  per- 
secution; and  that  the  prohil)ition  of  assemblies  in  tlio.se  cenie- 
leries  was  the  utmost  sLriclne>s  of  prohibiting  their  assemblies: 
"  Kp   Smyr.  iilii  supra.  »   Knscl).  Jlist.  lili.  7.  c.  11. 
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for  it  is  plain  that  they  bad  their  churches  besides  in  cities, 
which  they  built  and  repaired  according  to  tlieir  ability.  And 
so  in  that  favourable  time  between  >' Gallien  and  Diocletian, 
we  find  that  llicv  added  new  churches  in  every  city  to  those 
which  thev  had  before.  But  whether  they  were  wont  to  meet 
at  tfie  cemeteries  (at  other  times  besides  the  anniversary  days 
of  the  martyrs)  for  privacy,  or  perhaps  for  the  commodious- 
ness  of  those  places,  when  they  did  not  considt  privacy,  as 
some  think  ;  or  whether  it  was  out  of  special  respect  to  the 
memories  of  those  martyrs,  I  shall  not  need  to  dispute  ;  for  it 
is  a  clear  case,  that  thev  fervently  loved  those  excellent  men 
and  women,  and  honoured  their  memories,  who  had  laid  down 
their  lives  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  This  was  one  reason  of 
celebrating  their  anniversary  commemorations,  in  which  they 
did  what  highly  became  them,  and  carefully  kept  themselves 
within  this  compass,  that  religious  worship  was  to  be  given  to 
God  only. 

But  when,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  the  profession  of 
Christianity  was  not  only  safe,  but  the  way  to  lionour  and 
greatness,  the  memories  of  the  saints  more  frequented  than 
they  had  formerly  been,  and  stately  churches  were  built  over 
their  sepulchres;  and  the  emperor,  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  who  should  express  the  great- 
est zeal  in  carrying  on  so  pious  a  work  ;  which  extraordinary 
fervour,  considering  the  time,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for 
the  church  was  but  now  delivered,  not  only  out  of  a  raging 
persecution,  but  from  the  apprehension  of  any  more,  and 
therefore  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  martyrs  with  all 
tenderness  of  affection.  And  since  they  were  not  now  alive 
to  partake  in  the  prosperous  and  triumphant  state  of  the 
church,  it  was  natural  to  give  their  names  and  memories  all 
that  share  in  it  which  was  possible  to  be  given;  especially 
since  the  present  peace  and  glory  of  the  church  was,  under 
God,  so  deeply  owing  to  the  noble'  examples  of  their  forti- 
tude and  patience.  The  commemorations  of  the  martyrs  had 
formerly  a  double  end — to  do  honour,  and  express  a  dear  affec- 
tion to  them  ;  and  withal,  to  prepare  and  to  excite  the  virtue  of 
those  that  were  to  suffer  afterward ;  which  latter  end,  without 
all  doubt,  was  the  most  necessary:    but  there  being  now  so 
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little  occasion  for  that,  the  piety  of  these  prosperous  times  ran 
out  more  plentifully  in  doing  honours  to  those  champions  of 
Christ,  that  had  borne  the  heal  of  tlie  day,  and  left  this  age  to 
enjov  that  victory  and  sweet  peace  wherewith  God  had  now 
crowned  his  persecuted  church. 

And  as  this  zeal  was  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected 
from  human  affection,  raised  by  Christian  piety;  so  if  men 
could  have  told  where  to  stop,  it  had  been  as  much  for  ll)e 
honour  of  Christianity,  as  the  excesses  to  which  it  grew  after- 
wards were  a  disgrace  to  it. 

From  Constantine's  coming  to  the  empire,  to  the  reign  of 
Julian,  there  passed  above  fifty  years;  and  in  this  time  the 
reverence  of  the  martvrs  was  grown  to  some  excess  beyond 
primitive  examples  :  for  it  was  not  only  thought  reasonable  to 
4)ui]d  churches  over  their  sepulchres,  but  it  should  seem  there 
were  many  that  thought  their  prayers  would  speed  the  better 
for  being  made  over  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs;  and  not  con- 
tent with  this,  they  began  at  length  to  search  for  their  bones; 
and  it  grew  to  be  the  piety  of  this  age  to  disturb  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  which  it  was  the  piety  of  the  former  ages  to  leave 
in  their  graves  without  disturbance.  Hut  as  yet  their  prayers 
were  directed  to  God  only;  we  have  yet  no  examples  of  calling 
upon  the  saints  and  martyrs.  Julian  himself,  who  aggravated 
the  respect  shewn  to  the  martyrs  to  the  utmost,  could  not 
charge  them  with  this ;  and  he  very  well  understiKnl  their 
practice.  But,  says  he  '■,  "  since  Jesus  has  said  that  se- 
pulchres are  full  of  uncleanaess,  why  do  you  call  upon  God 
over  sepulchres  ?"  It  is  true,  he  also  charged  them  with 
worshipping  the  martyrs,  and  upbraided  them,  that  iiaving 
forsaken  the  religious  rites  of  the  Gentiles,  thev  had  gone  over 
to  the  Jews,  and  yet  had  not  kept  to  their  religion  neither, 
which  had  been  something.  For  "  then,'"  says  he  *,  "  you 
would  liave  worshipjKHl  one  God  instead  of  many,  and  not  one 
man  [Jesus],  or  ratlier  many  miserai)lc  men;"  meaning  the 
martyrs.  Hut  this  was  only  a  spitefid  construction  of  the 
custom  of  Christians,  in  paying  their  devotions  to  God  over 
the  sepniciu-es  of  the  martyrs. 

Not  long  after  Julian  comes  Eunapius,  a  most  bitter  wretch; 
by  whose  censures  we  may  easily  observe,  that  the  devotion  of 
«  Apud  Cyril.  I.  to.  contra  Julian,  p.  3.;5.  •  Id.  lib.  6.  p.  joi. 
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Christians  towards  the  martyrs  was  still  growing  to  a  greater 
hi'iglit.  I  perceive  he  is  cited  hoth  by  protestants  and  papists; 
l)y  protestants,  to  shew  the  beginnings  of  that  superstition  we 
complain  of;  by  papists,  to  shew  that  the  invocation  of  saints 
and  the  worsiiip  of  relics  was  at  least  so  ancient.  Tliis  in- 
fidel, speaking  of  monks,  (a  sort  of  men  which  this  age  first 
brought  forth,)  says'",  that  they  "heaped  together  bones  and 
skulls  of  men  that  had  been  punished  for  many  crimes,  holding 
them  for  gods;  and  prostrating  themselves  before  such  as  had 
been  chastised  by  order  of  the  courts  of  justice;  and  believing 
the  better  of  themselves  for  being  polluted  at  their  sepulchres. 
So  that  they  who  were  but  mere  slaves,  and  those  none  of  the 
best,  but  soundly  lashed,  and  carrying  still  the  scars  and  marks 
of  their  villainy  in  their  very  ghosts,  are  now  called  martyrs, 
and  made  the  ministers  and  messengers  of  prayer  to  the  gods." 
Thus  did  tiie  base  villain  reproach  the  blessed  martyrs  of 
Jesus,  in  contempt  of  the  monks,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Christ- 
ians in  those  times.  For  though  it  should  seem  that  the  trade 
of  relics  was  chiefly  driven  by  the  monks,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  great  account  was  made  of  relics  in  almost  all  places; 
which,  together  with  the  daily  resort  of  devout  Christians  to 
the  memories  of  the  martyrs,  gave  occasion  to  this  infidel  thus 
to  upbraid  them :  for  no  man  will  believe  all  to  be  true  which 
he  here  charges  even  the  monks  with.  A  malicious  enemy 
always  says  the  worst  that  lie  has  any  colour  or  pretence  to 
say  ;  and  if  such  occasions  and  pretences  had  been  afforded  liy 
the  ancient  Christians,  as  by  these,  we  should  certainly  have 
heard  the  same  objections  from  Lucian  or  Celsus,  or  some  one 
j)agan  writer  of  those  times,  who  were  as  able,  as  spiteful,  and 
vigilant  adversaries  as  Julian  and  Eunapius. 

But  whereas  Eunapius  pretended  that  these  monks  called 
the  martyrs  "  ministers  and  messengers  of  their  prayers;"  he 
might  possibly  have  no  otlicr  reason  for  it  but  the  common 
observation,  that  Christians  went  to  the  sepulchres  of  the 
saints,  there  to  make  their  prayers.  For  although  they  di- 
rectly applied  themselves  to  none  but  God,  when  they  were 
there;  yet  the  choosing  of  those  places  for  their  devotions, 
especially  with  a  profession  of  hoping  to  speed  the  better  for 
so  doing,  was  occasion  enough  to  Eunapius  to  say,  that  they 

>>  Eunapius  in  vita  j^desii. 
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made  the  martyrs,  "  the  ministers  and  messengers  of  their 
prayers."  But  for  ought  any  man  can  tell,  Eunapius  might 
come  to  understand  that  these  monks  did,  what  I  question  not 
was  the  custom  of  some  Christians  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  age;  that  is,  that  they  called  to  the  martyrs  at  their  me- 
mories, as  if  they  were  present  there ;  of  which  I  shall  give  a 
further  account  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  certain,  that  many 
miracles  were  said  to  be  done  upon  prayers  made  where  the 
relics' of  the  martyrs  were;  that  is,  at  their  memories. 

And  some  thereujion  believed  that  tliey  were  done  at  their 
intercession,  and  joining  their  own  prayers  with  the  prayers  of 
the  Christians  that  came  thither.  In  which  thev  were  more 
confirmed  by  some  confident  reports  of  visions  antl  appari- 
tions of  the  '^  martyrs  to  those  that  had  obtained  their  suits. 
Now  of  those  who  believed  the  martyrs  were  within  hearing,  it 
is  very  likely  that  some  called  to  them  with  an  Ora  pro  nobis  ; 
and  then  no  wonder  that  Eunapius  charged  the  monks  with 
raking  for  dead  men's  bones,  and  making  dead  men  "the  mes- 
sengers of  their  prayers." 

As  for  the  miracles  said  to  be  done  in  those  times,  they  arc 
urged  by  the  Romanists  as  an  invincible  argument  of  God's 
ap])roving  the  honour  that  was  given  to  the  saints  and  their 
relics,  in  that  age  of  the  church.  But  I  wish  they  would  at- 
tend to  what  St.  Augustin  says,  who,  after  a  pretty  large 
account  of  miracles  that  were  wrought  in  iiis  time,  and  some 
too  at  the  memories  of  martyrs,  plainly  says,  that  whether 
they  were  wrought  by  the  ministry  of  martyrs  or  angels,  (for 
that  he  knew  not,)  they  were  wrought  to  give  testimony  to 
that  "  faith  for  which  the  martyrs  died^";"  and  particularly  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  our  resurrection  at  the  last 
day.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  every  circumstance 
of  the  devotion  of  Christians  that  received  miraculous  relief 
must  be  attested  by  those  miracles  which  God  wn)iiglu  in  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  God  has  made 
use  even  of  wicked  men  for  the  working  of  miracles;  and  I  can- 
not understand  why  a  miracle  may  not  be  wrought  in  behalf  of 
a  sincere  man,  without  approving  his  weakness,  any  more  than 
the  other's  wickedness  is  approved  by  God's  making  use  of  him 

"■  Aug.  At  Ciira  pro  .Mnrtuis  c,  i6.  ''  Aug.  de  Cir.  Dei,  lit).  21.  r.  9. 
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to  testify  the  truth.  Hut  I  would  be  content  to  let  them  use 
this  argument  from  miracles,  without  contradiction,  if  they 
would  extend  it  no  further  than  in  favour  of  that  use  of  relics 
which  we  yet  meet  with.  In  the  fourlli  ajre  they  ransacked  all 
places  for  them,  and  when,  as  they  thought,  they  had  got 
them,  they  put  them  in  fine  linen,  or  in  curious  boxes  and 
repositories,  and  laid  them  up  in  the  church.  But  whatever 
good  they  expected  from  these  treasures,  they  did  not  yet 
worship  them  ;  they  did  not  incense  them,  and  expose  them  to 
receive  the  adorations  of  the  people.  Vigiianlius,  it  seems,  had 
asked,  with  some  derision,  "  W'iiy  dust  thou  kiss  and  adore  a 
little  dust  put  up  in  line  linen?"  To  which  St.  Ilierom'^,  that 
went  as  high  as  any  in  the  age  for  honouring  relics,  answered, 
"  Who,  O  thou  giddy-brained  man,  ever  adored  the  martyrs.' 
who  has  taken  a  man  for  God .''''''  Indeed  St.  Hierom  thought 
that  holy  relics  made  the  devils  roar  for  very  pain ;  but  yet  he 
did  not  think  that  they  were  to  be  adored  f,  no  not  the  martyrs 
themselves,  but  God  only.  We  could  wish  that  all  supersti- 
tion were  banished  from  amongst  Christians;  but  if  the  church 
of  Kome  would  be  content  with  such  things  as  St.  Hierom S 
blames  in  some  "  -silly  men  and  religious  women,  that  had  a 
zeal,  but  not  according  to  knowledge,  viz.  burning  w'ax- 
candles  by  daylight  in  honour  of  the  martyrs,"  we  would  be 
content  too ;  for  these  are  tolerable  faults,  and  such  as  should 
not  break  the  peace,  though  they  were  better  •  mended.  I 
would  say  to  any  contentious  man  what  St.  Hierom  ^  said  to 
Vigilantius,  "  What  dost  thou  lose  by  it,"  if  others  are  a  little 
foolish .'' 

I  confess,  I  should  beg  of  these  gentlemen,  for  the  honour 
of  our  religion,  and  of  the  testimony  of  miracles,  not  to  pre- 
tend the  miracles  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ages  as  a  testimony 
to  every  punctilio  of  honour  done  in  those  times  to  the  relics 
of  the  saints,  and  to  the  opinion  which  some  conceived  of  them. 
And  as  I  said  before,  it  would  be  more  discreetly  done  to  let 
tiiose  miracles  go,  as  St.  Austin  did,  for  a  notable  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  that  religion  for  which  those  martyrs  died;  l)y 
■whose  dead  bodies  God  was  pleased  to  do  some  wonderful 
things.      Hut  it  is  by  no  means  advisai)le  to  stretch  them  in 
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favour  of  some  other  things ;  whereof  the  lighting  of  candles 
for  the  martyrs  may  go  for  one,  and  the  unwillingness  of  some 
of  them  to  build  churches,  unless  they  could  get  relics  to  lay 
there,  for  anotlier;  and  the  scattering  of  relics  in  little  pieces 
up  and  down,  may  pass  for  a  third ;  and  stealing  them,  for  a 
fourth  ;  which,  I  know  not  how,  came  to  be  excused  at  least, 
as  an  effect  of  great  and  rehgious  zeal,  by  some  men  of  no 
mean  note.  I  do  not  think  such  things  as  these  are  very  easy 
to  be  defended  ;  and  therefore  it  were  much  better  that  mi- 
racles were  not  brought  in  to  justify  them.  But  least  of  all 
sliould  they  be  urged  in  favour  of  that  kind  of  worship  which 
the  church  of  Rome  now  gives  them;  and  not  only  to  tlie 
bodies,  bones,  or  ashes,  but  to  tiie  girdles,  slippers,  and  little 
utensils  of  the  saints  and  martyrs;  which  kind  of  things  an- 
ciently were  not  thought  of.  God  wrought  miracles  by  the 
hands  of  St.  Paul  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  when  they  were 
alive.  Now  if  we  had  their  bones,  or  some  pieces  of  them, 
and  Gt)d  should  be  pleased  to  work  miracles  by  them  still; 
there  would  be,  I  am  confident,  no  more  reason,  ujwn  this  ac- 
count, to  give  their  relics  any  religious  worship,  now  the  apo- 
stles are  dead,  than  there  was  to  worship  the  apostles  them- 
selves upon  the  same  account  when  they  were  alive.  More- 
over, God  wrought  miracles  by  the  brasen  serjx'nt ;  and  yet 
when  the  people  had  fallen  to  burn  incense  to  it,  it  was  broken 
to  pieces,  to  his  great  honour,  who  opposed  a  zeal  with  know- 
ledge, to  the  blind  zeal  of  the  people. 

But  to  deal  freely,  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  that  these  mi- 
racles, by  the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs,  were  half  so  fre- 
quent as  the  noise  that  was  made  of  them  in  this  age,  or  in  the 
next,  would  make  us  believe.  I  more  than  fear  that  those 
times  were  too  credulous,  or  that  the  writings  of  those  Fathers 
have  met  with  more  foul  play  than  has  Ix'en  vet  discovered, 
though  no  small  discoveries  of  that  kind  have  been  made  since 
the  reformation.  It  is  s»)me  prejudice  against  the  cretlibility 
of  those  relations,  that  in  the  three  first  ages  we  hear  nothing 
of  miracles  wrought  by  relics;  which  we  are  not  to  wonder  at, 
because  they  lay  quiet  in  their  graves;  and  the  ancient  church 
was  so  little  concemeil  in  this  religion  of  relics,  that  the  biKlies 
of  martyrs  that  suffereil  under  '  Diocletian  and  Licinius,  that 
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is,  at  tlic  end  of  the  tliird,  and  the  heginning  of  the  fourth 
age,  lay  undiscovered,  till  chance  or  pretended  revelations 
brought  them  to  light ;  which  is  a  manifest  argument  that  the 
ancient  church  knew  nothing  of  these  matters,  and  that  they 
had  their  beginning  in  the  declension  of  the  fourth  age. 
Again,  if  the  bodies  of  martyrs  ordinarily  discovered  them- 
selves by  a  gift  of  miracles,  I  wonder  how  it  came  to  be  so 
ordinary  a  thing  to  counterfeit  relics  as  it  was.  For  who 
would  dare  to  put  off  the  bones  of  a  malefactor  for  the  bones 
of  a  martyr,  if  it  was  known  that  true  relics  would  distinguish 
themselves  from  false  by  true  miracles.''  And  yet  St.  Austin 
himself  complains  of  a  multitude  of  cheating  fellows  in  his  time, 
"that  ''were  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  habit  of  monks, 
wandering  about  fron)  province  to  province,  sent  no  whither, 
fixed  nowhere,  staying  nowhere  ;  some  of  which  professed  the 
trade  of  selling  the  bones  of  martyrs,  if  you  will  believe  they 
were  martyrs'  bones.'"  It  would  require  a  volume  to  shew  the 
boldness  that  was  taken  in  after-times.  God  has  given  to  a 
man  but  one  head  and  one  pair  of  hands ;  but  the  religion  of 
relics  has  found  more  than  one  apiece  for  many  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs:  and  when  they  all  work  miracles,  I  must  needs 
believe  that  some  of  them  are  counterfeit  miracles ;  and  if  I 
can  yet  discern  no  difference,  I  would  know  why  they  should 
not  all  go  for  counterfeit.  For  when  God  works  miracles, 
they  are  too  plain,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  denied,  even  by 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  deny  them. 

But  when  I  consider  St.  Chrysostom's  judgment  in  the 
case,  I  must  confess  myself  to  be  under  a  mighty  prejudice 
against  the  credibility  of  most  relations  of  this  sort  that  went 
in  that  age.  I  well  remember  that  he  somewhere  gives  express 
caution  against  listening  after  miracles :  but  in  one  place, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  very  pertinently  to  the  occasion  of  his 
discourse,  he  argues  in  this  manner ' :  "  Because  now  there 
are  no  miracles  wrought,  do  not  thou  take  this  for  an  argu- 
ment that  none  were  wrought  then,  [in  the  apostles'  days :] 
for  then  it  was  profitable  that  they  should  be  wrought; 
but  now  it  is  profitable  they  should  not  be  wrought."  But 
"  iiow,""  says  he,  "  does  it  come  to  pass,  that  signs  should  be 
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profitable  then,  and  not  so  now?"  Then  he  shews  that  the 
continuance  of  miracles  would  lessen  the  rcwardablencss  of 
faith  ;  and  "  for  this  reason,"  says  he,  "  they  are  not  now 
wrought."  And  "  that  this  is  the  truth,  you  may  see  by  what 
our  Lord  said  to  Thomas :  Blessed  are  they  who  liave  not 
seen,  and  yet  believed.  By  how  mucli  therefore  a  more  con- 
vincing miracle  is  shewn,  by  so  much  is  the  praise  and  reward 
of  faith  lessened  :  wherefore,  if  now  also  miracles  were  done, 
the  same  inconvenience  would  follow."  But  for  a  further  an- 
swer, he  adds,  that  although  they  had  now  no  miracles,  yet 
several  predictions  had  been  accomplished,  which  was  a  con- 
tinued conlirmation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity;  and  more- 
over, that  the  good  lives  and  examples  of  Christians  were  now 
more  necessary  for  the  conviction  of  unbelievers,  than  miracles: 
for,  says  he,  "  it  is  the  want  of  primitive  sanctity,  rather  than 
of  miracles,  which  makes  men  still  remain  in  their  unbelief." 

Which  testimony  of  so  judicious  a  man  is  a  plain  argument 
that  miracles  were  at  least  very  rare  in  his  time;  and  that 
every  martyr's  bones  did  not  do  the  same  wonders  that  Baby- 
las  his  bones  were  said  to  have  done  in  Julian's  time. 

I  may  therefore  be  well  excused,  if  1  impute  that  noise  of 
miracles,  which  was  so  loud  in  this  and  the  next  age,  in  great 
part  to  the  credulity  of  the  age,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  stand- 
ing against  that  torrent  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  martyrs, 
which  had  carrieil  most  men  already  beyond  the  bounds  of 
antic)  uity. 

What  shall  a  man  make  of  that  story  which  St.  Hierom  tells 
of  Hilarion's  relics?  How  Hesychius,  a  iioly  man,  ventured 
his  life  to  steal  the  body  of  Hilarion  the  monk,  out  of  the 
garden  of  Cyprus,  where  he  was  buried,  to  carry  it  to  Pa- 
lestine ;  and  how  Constantia  took  it  so  to  heart,  tiiat  she  died 
upon  it.  I'\>r  this  religious  woman  "  was  wont,"  it  seems, 
"  to  watch  whole  days  and  nights  at  his  sepulchre;  and  for  the 
liclping  of  her  ))ravers,  to  talk  with  him  as  if  he  was  j)re- 
scnt'"."  I  should  think  it  is  not  much  for  the  credit  of  re- 
ligion, to  represent  a  holy  man  plunilering  a  grave,  and  a  holy 
woman  breaking  her  heart  for  the  loss  of  the  body  :  but  if  we 
must  believe  the  story,  miracles  followeti  the  stolen  botly;  and 
vet  they  tarried  in  the  place  from  whence  it  was  stolen  :  so 
ni  Ilieruu.  dc  Vita  IlUiuiouis,  torn.  i.  p.  98.  Colon. 
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lliat  Ilcsycliius  indeetl,  and  tliey  of  Palestine,  were  consider- 
able gainers;  but  C'onstantia  was  not  so  great  a  loser  as  she 
thought.  For  thus  the  relation  goes  on  :  "  Wc  see  to  this  day 
a  wonderful  contention  between  those  of  Palestine  and  those  of 
Cyprus;  one  pretending  to  his  body,  the  other  to  his  spirit. 
And  yet  in  both  places  there  are  great  miracles  done  every 
day,  but  more  in  the  garden  of  Cyprus,  and  tliat  perhaps  be- 
cause he  loveil  that  place  best." 

If  miracles  were  done  in  both  places,  I  am  pretty  well  satis- 
fied that  God  did  not  thereby  intend  to  demonstrate  either  the 
clearness  of  Hcsychius  or  the  discretion  of  Constantia  in  this 
business,  nor  approve  the  violent  passion  of  either  of  them 
for  relics.  I  do  not  deny  but  they  might  both  of  them  be  holy 
persons,  but  it  was  not  for  such  tilings  as  these ;  and  if  this 
part  of  their  story  had  been  omitted,  their  reputation  for 
sanctity  had  lost  notiiing  by  it.  What  therefore  was  it  that 
God  testified  by  these  miracles.''  I  answer,  with  all  submission, 
that  he  testified  the  truth  of  that  religion  in  which  Hilarion 
died ;  of  that  religion  for  wiiich  the  martyrs  died,  the  most 
holy  religion  which  was  first  taught  by  Jesus,  then  by  the 
apostles,  then  by  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity  after  the 
a[)ostles;  not  of  any  sentiments  or  practices,  which  neither  the 
holy  Jesus  taught,  nor  his  apostjes;  and  which  the  primitive 
church  was  a  stranger  to.  This  I  am  sure  I  have  learned 
from  St.  Austin  "  in  the  place  before-mentioned,  who  makes 
the  testimony  of  those  miracles  that  were  wrought  at  the  me- 
mories of  the  martyrs,  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the  confirmation 
of  the  faith  for  which  they  suffered.  And  if  I  should  say, 
that  they  who  can  be  content  with  the  old  religion,  may  and 
ought  to  be  content  also  with  the  old  miracles,  I  should  say  no 
other  thing  than  what  I  could  justify  by  his  authority:  and 
which  is  something  more,  that  we  arc  now  to  try  doctrines,  not 
by  new  miracles,  but  by  the  scriptures,  which  we  arc  sure  de- 
liver to  us  the  will  of  God  testified  by  miracles.  But  if  God 
is  pleased  to  add  new  miracles,  out  of  his  abundant  goodness, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  such  miracles  are  a  confirmation  of  the 
old  religion,  as  St.  Austin"  tells  us  those  were,  which  God 
wrought  at  tin?  memories  of  the  martyrs.      But  those  miracles 
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did  by  no  means  canonize  the  weakness  of  any  holy  person,  in 
the  matter  of  martyrs  or  saints,  and  relics;  not  the  indiscretion 
of  Hesychius  or  Constantia;  nor  did  they  give  any  authority 
at  all  to  such  examples. 

I  suppose  the  gentlemen  of  the  church  of  Rome  will  grant 
this  without  any  trouble;  but  I  question  whether  they  may  not 
be  displeased  at  the  producing  of  this  story,  which,  without 
any  more  ado,  looks  so  like  a  satire  upon  the  great  author 
from  whom  I  had  it.  But  what  a  hard  case  is  ours!  Monsieur 
de  Meaux  and  the  pretended  catholics  think  to  bear  us  down 
(who  honour  the  relics  of  the  saints  no  otherwise  than  the 
truly  primitive  church  did)  by  tlie  authority  of  the  later  Fa- 
thers that  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  age.  It  has 
been  often  shewn,  that  the  judgment  and  practice  of  that  age, 
in  the  matter  of  relics,  is  very  different  from  what  we  now  see 
in  the  church  of  Rome.  But  the  argument  is  still  urged  upon 
us,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  to  it.  What  have  we  therefore 
to  do,  but  to  shew  that  so  far  as  there  is  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  age  of  the  church  in  the 
use  of  relics,  they  should  urge  it  very  modestly,  and  without 
boasting.  We  do  profess  a  reverence  for  those  excellent  xncn, 
as  M.  de  Meaux  grants;  we  acknowledge  their  sanctity  and 
learning,  and  we  praise  God  for  the  benefits  which  the  church 
hath  received  by  their  means.  But  we  do  not  think  their  au- 
thority cipial  to  that  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
three  first  ages.  And  we  are  very  sorry  that  the  importunity 
of  our  adversaries  puts  us  upon  a  necessity  of  confessing,  that 
these  great  men  (as  M.  de  Meaux  deservedly  calls  them)  did, 
in  the  heat  of  their  concern  for  relics,  sometimes  say  and  do 
such  little  things  as  plainly  shewed  they  were  but  men.  We 
had  been  very  glad  if  our  English  Romanists  would  not  have 
done  this  part  of  the  controversy  into  English,  nor  obligetl  us 
to  take  off  that  veil  a  little,  wherewith  we  have  covered  the 
least  commendable  characters  of  these  excellent  men.  Nay, 
we  have  that  reverence  for  their  sanctity  and  learning,  that 
we  arc  still  very  willing  to  believe  their  writings  to  have  been 
corrupted  in  those  places  which  afford  this  kind  of  stories. 
Anil  though  St.  llierom  affirms  that  he  wrote  the  life  of  Hi- 
larion,  yet  I  must  confess  this  is  so  weak  a  jiart  of  it  which 
I  have  mentioned,  that  I  am  sometimes  almost  persuaded  that 
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somebody  has  been  making  bold  to  mend  him.  I  am  sure 
there  appears  such  a  spirit  of  superstition  and  credulity  in 
these  passages,  at  the  end  of  St.  Hilarioii's  life,  of  superstition 
in  the  persons  sjwken  of,  and  of  credulity  in  the  relator,  that 
St.  Hierom  is  a  great  deal  more  beholden  to  them  that  cannot 
be  satisfied  they  are  his,  than  to  those  that  can. 

But  to  proceed  :  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  affection 
of  this  age  to  the  martyrs  was  expressed  by  a  frecjuent  and 
continual  resort  to  their  tombs  or  memories:  and  that  when 
Christians  obtained  the  deliverance  or  relief  which  they  sought, 
it  was  believed  to  be  in  great  part  the  effect  of  the  martyrs' 
favour  with  God ;  which  in  many  persons  grew  into  a  per- 
suasion, that  the  martyrs  were  present  at  their  <)  memories. 
And  in  this  persuasion  they  were  confirmed  by  apparitions, 
which  were  at  least  believed  to  be  seen  there,  since  it  gave  oc- 
casion to  some  questions  then,  and  to  a  great  controversy 
afterward,  whether  they  were  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  angels  that  appeared. 

But  the  great  question  is,  whether  in  those  applications  to 
the  memories  of  their  martyrs  they  called  upon  God  only,  or 
the  martyrs  also.  For  here  it  is  that  the  pretended  catholics 
must  find  colour  of  thus  much  antiquity,  if  any  where.  For 
their  appeals  to  the  apostrophes  of  some  of  the  Fathers  in 
their  panegyrical  orations  upon  the  martyrs  deserve  no  con- 
sideration. If  indeed  the  faithful  were  wont  to  call  upon  the 
martyrs  at  their  memories,  this  has  some  appearance  of  an 
argument  for  the  pretended  catholics. 

I  shall  therefore  first  lay  down  the  fact,  remembering  all 
along  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  honest  man  to  deliver  things  as 
they  appear  to  him,  and  not  to  attempt  the  defence  even  of 
truth,  but  only  with  such  arguments  as  he  is  well  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  himself.  But  wiien  the  fact  is  stated,  I  shall 
not  envy  the  best  advantages  that  our  adversaries  can  make 
of  it. 

That  account  which  St.  Austin '  gives  of  the  tailor  that  had 
lost  his  cloak,  and  went  to  the  twenty  martyrs  to  pray  for  an- 
other, has  been  often  produced  as  a  sufficient  demonstration  that 
the  practice  of  that  age  was  to  call  upon  the  martyrs  themselves. 

'1  Aug.  de^'ura  pro  -'llortuis,  c.  l6.  r  Ad  viginti  martyres  oravit. 
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But  to  this  it  is  answered,  on  the  other  side,  that  no  more  can 
be  certainly  concluded  from  hence,  than  that  the  tiiilor  went 
to  the  memory  of  the  twenty  martvrs,  and  there  prayed  to 
God  :  as  it  is  said  of  others,  that  they  went  to  the  memory  of 
St.  Stephen  %  and  there  prayed  that  God  would  give  them 
what  they  wanted  ;  which  is  a  defensible  interpretation  of  such 
passages.  For  the  application  that  was  made  to  the  martyrs 
bv  going  to  their  memories  or  churches,  and  the  hope  of  pre- 
vailing by  their  intercessions,  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  in- 
vocation of  the  martvrs  :  but  the  supplicant  believing  thenj  to 
be  present  at  their  memories,  and  to  observe  the  prayers  that 
were  made  to  God  there,  might  hope  for  the  benefit  of  tlieir 
intercession,  without  speaking  to  them.  As  for  St.  Austin  him- 
self, what  his  opinion  was  concerning  the  presence  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, I  shall  shew  in  another  place. 

But  some  of  St.  Chrysostom's  homilies  are  produced  with 
no  little  assurance,  to  shew,  not  only  that  the  saints  were  invo- 
cated  at  their  memories,  but  that  he  approved  it  too.  And 
indeed  St.  Chrysostom's  authority  in  a  doubtful  matter  would 
bear  a  little  boasting :  that  age  did  not  afford  a  man  suj)erior 
to  him  in  true  judgment,  perhaps  not  liis  equal.  But  then  it 
is  but  a  fair  rccjuest,  that  tiiose  homilies  be  not  obtruded  upon 
us  for  his,  of  which  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  be  his  or 
not :  those,  for  instance,  to  the  people  of  Antioch  ;  the  Greek 
copies  whereof  could  not  be  found  in  any  ancient  library.  I 
interpose  this,  not  for  the  service  of  a  cause,  but  for  the  ho- 
nour of  St.  Clirysostoni,  thatt  whom  no  man  abounds  more 
with  exhortations  to  pray  to  God  upon  such  consitlerations  as 
these :  "  Thou  mayest  always  and  incessantly  call  upon  God, 
and  shalt  meet  with  no  difficulty;  for  there  is  no  need  of  dtxir- 
kecpers  to  intrixluce  thee,  of  stewards  or  procurators,  of  guards 
or  friends;  but  when  thou  coinest  bv  thyself,  then  will  he 
most  of  all  hear  thee,  even  when  thou  beseechest  none  else. 
We  do  not  so  efPectually  incline  him,  wiien  we  entreat  by 
others,  as  when  we  do  it  by  ourselves '."  IIow  this  can  be  re- 
conciled with  two  or  three  passages,  (which,  if  they  be  his  do 
manifestly  imi)ly  his  approbation  of  calling  u]H>n  the  martyrs  at 
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llit'ir  nieinorics,)  I  cannot  for  my  Jiart  understand  ;  especially 
that  in  the  conclusion  of  the  homily  upon  IJernix,  &c.,  which 
I  shall  examine  liy  and  by.  For  to  avoid  contention  about  a 
matter  not  necessary  to  the  cause  in  liand,  I  will  proceed  upon 
that  testimony,  as  if  it  were  St.  Chrysostoni's.  But  whatever 
St.  Chrvsostom's  opinion  was  concerning  the  thing  itself,  I 
think  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  we  have  his  testi- 
mony that  it  was  done :  for  describing  the  magnificence  of  the 
monuments  of  the  saints,  whicii  were  "  more  splendid  than  the 
palaces  of  kings,  not  only  for  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  their 
building,  but,  which  was  more,  for  the  great  resort  of  devout 
people  thither";"  he  goes  on  thus:  "For  thither  even  he  that 
is  clothed  with  purple  goes  to  embrace  their  monuments, 
and  laying  by  his  stateliness,  he  stands  entreating  the  saints 
that  they  would  intercede  with  God  for  him ;  and  he  that 
wears  a  crown  desires  the  patronage  of  a  tentmaker  and  a 
fisherman  who  died  long  since."  I  cannot  approve  Cliamicr's 
rendering  this  place,  who  supposes  the  emperor  is  here  brought 
in,  "not  entreating,  but  only  needing  the  intercession  of  the 
saints.  His  criticism  is  too  subtle,  and  does  not  well  accord 
with  the  place.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  I  must  confess  a  few 
intimations  of  the  fact  will  serve  to  make  me  conclude,  that 
very  many  devout  people  did,  besides  their  prayers  to  God, 
which  they  made  at  the  memories  of  the  martyrs,  entreat  also 
of  the  martyrs  themselves  the  benefit  of  their  intercessions  to 
God  for  them  ;  and  that  because  it  was  generally  l)elieved  that 
they  were  present  at  their  memories. 

For  if  such  an  opinion  should  prevail  amongst  any  consider- 
able number  of  Christians  any  where,  that  the  souls  of  martyrs 
or  other  saints  were  to  be  conversed  with  in  any  certain  place, 
where  the  people  could  come  within  their  hearing;  it  is  hardly 
to  be  imagined  that  all,  or  indeed  the  most,  should  restrain 
themselves  from  going  thither  to  desire  their  prayers.  And 
their  guides,  who  themselves  believed  the  presence  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  more  forward  to  commend 
than  to  reprove  them  for  it,  unless  they  should  be  well  aware 
of  the  ill  consequences  it  might  produce.  And  therefore  I  do 
not  wonder  that  this  new  conceit,  of  the  presence  of  the  mar- 
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tyrs  at  their  memories,  should  carry  the  Christians  of  those 
times  thither  very  frequently,  and  many  of  them  to  desire  the 
martyrs  to  pray  for  them.  This  persuasion  helped  forward 
the  devotion  of  the  age,  and  was  apparently  countenanced  by 
some  of  the  Fathers,  and  it  should  seem  was  winked  at  by  all; 
only  St.  Austin  seemed  to  doubt  of  it,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently. 

But  St.  Basil  made  no  question  of  it,  and  therefore  mani- 
festly approved  the  practice  that  was  grounded  uj)on  it.  For 
thus  he  speaks  concerning  the  memory  of  the  forty  martyrs : 
"  Here,"  says  he  >',  "  a  religious  woman  is  found  praying  for 
her  children,  and  desiring  a  safe  return  for  her  husband  that 
is  abroad,  and  recovery  for  her  sick  husband.''  And  then  he 
adds,  "  Let  vour  prayers  be  made  with  the  martyrs."  I  know 
this  passage  enforceth  no  more,  than  that  the  prayers  made  in 
those  places  to  God  would  excite  the  martyrs  to  join  their  in- 
tercessions with  those  of  the  devout  Christian.  And  perhaps 
St.  Basil  seems  to  approve  this  way,  more  than  calling  upon 
the  martyrs  themselves ;  because  he  says,  "  Let  your  prayers 
be  made  with  (not  to)  the  martyrs."  But  that  some  Christ- 
ians did  speak  to  the  martyrs  too,  and  were  not  reproved  for 
it,  is,  I  think,  very  plain,  from  what  St.  Basil  says  in  his  ora- 
tion upon  Manias  the  martyr  :  "  Vou  remember  the  martyr," 
says  he,  "  as  many  of  you  as  have  enjoyed  him  in  dreams;  as 
many  of  you  as  coming  to  this  place  have  had  his  help  to- 
wards your  prayers;  as  many  of  you  as  having  called  to  him 
by  name^,  have  found  him  present  by  his  works;  as  many 
travellers  as  he  hath  brought  home  again,"  &c.  For  hero  I 
cannot  but  think  that  Mamas  his  being  called  by  name  signi- 
fies more  than  a  bare  wish  that  he  would  pray  for  those  that 
are  spoken  of;  especially  considering  how  very  natural  it  was 
for  a  belief  of  the  presence  of  the  martyrs  in  some  places  to 
breed  the  custom  of  addressing  to  them,  as  a  man  would  do  to 
his  friend  that  is  within  the  compass  of  hearing;  so  that  I  will 
not  go  about  to  put  any  other  construction  upon  these  words 
than  tiiis  plain  one,  that  some  of  St.  Basil's  auditors  iiad  called 
to  Mamas  by  name  to  pray  for  liiem,  and  to  assist  them  in  the 
procuring  of  that  which  they  had  desired  of  God,  or  were 
about  to  desire  of  him. 
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And  "  here"'  (to  use  llic  words  of  the  excellent  bishop 
Usher »)  "a  man  may  easily  discern  the  breeding  of  a  disease, 
and  as  it  were  the  grudgiiigs  of  that  ague,  that  brake  out 
afterwards  into  a  pestilential  fever." 

I  am  not  insensible  what  colours  this  plain  and  honest  deal- 
ing may  afford  to  those  of  the  lionian  coniniuiiion,  who  do 
not  seek  for  truth,  nor  are  willing  that  others  should  find  it. 
What  will  they  now  s.'iy,  but  that  we  begin  to  confess  "  the 
establishment  of  the  invocation  of  saints  in  the  fourth  age.''" 
Monsieur  de  Meaux  has  said  it  already  upon  less  occasion 
given.  But  we  cannot  help  it,  if  oiu'  concessions  be  misrepre- 
sented by  the  artifices  of  some  of  them,  and  superficially 
looked  upon  by  tiie  rest.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  an- 
otlier  man  should  make  a  disingenuous  advantage  of  my  deal- 
ing truly  in  defence  of  the  truth,  than  go  about  to  take  away 
from  him  the  occasion  of  using  a  pious  fraud,  by  being  guilty 
of  a  pious  fraud  myself. 

But  I  will  now  be  bold  to  say,  that  tiiere  is  so  vast  a  differ- 
ence between  the  jjractice  of  some  Christians  in  the  fourth  age, 
who  recommended  themselves  to  the  prayers  of  the  martyrs; 
and  between  the  invocation  of  saints,  which  is  now  practised 
and  contended  for  in  the  church  of  Rome;  that  the  allowance 
of  the  former  will  by  no  means  infer  the  latter :  the  fore- 
mentioned  great  man  has  shewn  the  difference  in  several  par- 
ticulars, well  worth  every  honest  and  prudent  man's  considera- 
tion, that  desires  to  inform  himself  in  this  matter.  And  to 
him  I  shall  the  rather  refer  the  inciuisiiive  reader  for  them  "^ ; 
because  I  will  here  add  two  other  dilf'erenccs,  which  may  of  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  shew  that  M.  de  Meaux,  who  says  we 
begin  to  acknowledge  that  the  "  invocation  of  saints  was  esta- 
blished in  the  fourth  age,"  would  l)e  very  much  beholden  to 
us,  if  we  should  make  such  an  acknowledgment :  for  when  the 
truth  comes  to  lie  understood,  it  amounts  to  this,  and  no 
more  ;  'J'hat  tliere  w-cre  l)ut  some  beginnings  and  steps  made 
towards  this  jiractice,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  age  ;  and 
that  tiicse  Ix'ginnings  were  not  then  established  neither. 

For  first,  the  instances  produced  to  shew  that  devout  people 
were  wont   to   rc'connnend   themselves   to   the   prayers  of  the 
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martyrs,  do  generally  shew  that  they  did  it  at  the  respective 
nieinories  of  those  martyrs,  where  the  martyrs  were  believed  to 
be  within  hearing;  which,  as  I  shall  presently  shew,  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  case.  In  the  mean  time,  I  do  not  assert 
that  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  martyrs 
were  present  at  their  memories  ;  for  St.  Austin"^  himself  durst 
not  affirm  it;  and  though  he  thought  men  fared  the  better  for 
the  prayers  of  the  martyrs,  yet  whether  they  heard  those  who 
called  to  them  at  their  memories,  or  wherever  else  they  were 
thought  to  have  appeared,  he  professed  that  it  passed  the 
strength  of  his  understanding ;  and  this,  although  he  allowed 
greater  privileges  to  the  martyrs  than  to  other  saints.  St. 
Austin  could  not  digest  an  opinion,  that  St.  Hierom  indeed 
made  no  difficulty  to  admit,  that  a  martyr  could  at  the  same 
time  be  in  places  very  distant  from  one  another.  He  that  will 
consult  St.  Hierom  <*  about  his  reason  may  find  it  in  a  little 
compass;  and  when  he  has  done,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  I  do 
not  forbear  the  mentioning  of  it  for  any  disadvantage  it  would 
bring  to  our  cause.  But  that  which  I  at  present  assert  is  this; 
That  where  we  find  the  faithful  desiring  any  relief  by  the 
prayers  of  the  martyrs,  (whether  they  prayed  to  the  martyrs 
themselves  or  not,)  we  still  find  them  at  the  proper  memories 
of  those  martyrs.  Thus  St.  Basil,  just  now  quoted:  "You 
that  coming  to  this  place  have  found  him  an  helper  to  your 
prayer."  Thus  St.  Hierom  also  represents  Constantia  at  the 
tomb  of  Hiiarion  in  the  relation  already  mentioned.  And 
thus  St.  Austin «,  in  that  famous  chapter  of  miracles  done  by 
the  memories  of  martyrs,  where  that  relief  wiiich  was  su|>- 
posed  to  be  obtained  by  the  twenty  martyrs  was  asked  at  their 
memory,  and  not  at  St.  Stephen's;  as  St.  Stejihcn  was  sup- 
posed to  help  those  that  prayed  at  his  memory.  In  like  man- 
ner, St.  Chrysostom,  who  brings  in  the  emperor  doing  that 
honour  to  the  apostles  St.  I'eter  and  St.  Paul,  as  to  stand  en- 
treating their  prayers;  St.  Ciirysostoni,  I  say,  introduces  him 
to  their  moiumients  or  memories;  where  it  was  that  this  ho- 
nour was  done  to  them.  And  so  in  the  oration  ujwn  Bernix, 
Prosiloce,  and  Donuiina,  we  find  this  exhortation  :  "  Let  us 
not  only  upon  this  [anniversary]  festival,  but  upon  other  days 
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also,  stick  close  to  them,  and  entreat  them  tliat  wc  may  obtain 
their  ])atronagc  f.'"  The  same  observation  holds,  if  you  go  to 
the  oration  upon  the  Egyptian  martyrs  s,  and  to  that  upon 
Ignatius;  and  indeed  it  holds  so  generally,  that  it  should  in 
reason  inter|)ret  any  place  that  mentions  invocation  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, where  it  is  not  evidently  expressed  that  it  was  done  at 
their  memories ;  I  mean,  as  I  said  before,  their  respective  me- 
mories f';  unless  some  other  place  be  distinctly  mentioned,  as 
in  that  place  of  St.  Austin  now  referred  to;  where  the  presence 
of  the  martyr,  out  of  his  memory,  w-as  supposed  to  be  wit- 
nessed by  his  appearing,  or  by  his  works.  But  this  was  very 
extraordinary.  The  usual  way  of  soliciting  the  prayers  of  a 
martyr  was  to  go  to  his  memory. 

The  hardest  passage  of  all  to  be  accounted  for  by  this 
rule  is  that  of  St.  Ambrose";  where  he  tells  the  widows,  that 
the  angels  are  to  be  entreated  as  well  as  the  martyrs  :  for 
though  later  times  have  found  relics  of  angels,  yet  they  had 
none  then.  The  whole  place  is  something  obsciu-e,  yet  I  will 
try  to  give  the  best  account  of  it  that  I  can.  His  business 
was  to  persuade  widows  to  continue  unmarried;  and  he  tells 
them,  that  by  good  works  and  devotion  they  would  gain  the 
assistance  of  the  prayers  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  who 
would  now  help  those  that  were  not  akin  to  them,  as  effect- 
ually as  they  helped  their  kindred  by  their  prayers  when  they 
were  upon  earth.  And  then  he  has  these  w^ords:  "I  would 
to  God  that  there  was  somebody  who  could  so  readily  pray  for 
us !  or  indeed  that  very  Peter  who  prayed  for  his  wife's  mo- 
ther, and  Andrew  his  brother;  for  then  they  were  able  to  ob- 
tain for  their  kindred,  now  they  can  obtain  for  us  and  for  all." 
I  can  make  nothing  of  this,  but  that  St.  Ambrose  was  not  sure 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew  were  near  enough  to  have  their 
prayers  desired,  or  to  be  spoken  to;  though  the  best  way  to 
engage  their  prayers,  and  to  have  them  near  us,  was  to  abound 
in  alms  and  devotion.  But  then  he  adds :  "  The  angels  are  to 
be  entreated,  who  are  given  to  us  to  be  our  guardians:  the 
martyrs  are  to  be  entreated,  whose  patronage  we  seem  to  chal- 
lenge after  a  sort,  by  having  the  pledge  of  their  bodies.   They 
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can  pray  against  our  sins,  who  have  washed  away  their  own 
sins,  if  they  had  any,  by  thfir  own  blood."  So  that  the  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  this  :  that  although  the  best  way  of  en- 
gaging all  the  apostles  and  martyrs  was  to  abound  in  alms 
and  prayers;  vet  it  would  be  very  good  also  for  every  one  to 
entreat  his  guardian  angel  to  prav  for  him,  and  to  desire  the 
same  of  those  martyrs  whose  relics  were  a  pledge  of  their 
nearness  and  presence.  If  this  be  not  the  meaning  of  St.  Am- 
brose, (for  I  do  not  love  to  be  confident  about  the  meaning  of 
a  place  that  is  not  very  clear,)  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  better  in- 
structed. If  it  be,  this  is  a  further  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  observed,  that  the  calling  upon  martyrs  in  those  days 
went  by  their  relics  and  memories.  And  by  the  way,  this 
single  instance  of  advising  to  entreat  the  angels  too,  seems  to 
proceed  upon  tlie  common  reason,  viz.  a  supposition  of  the 
presence  of  those  angels  that  God  had  given  for  our  guard. 
And  it  was  a  current  opinion  amongst  some  of  the  Greek  Fa- 
thers, (whom  St.  Ambrose  studied  and  imitated  very  industri- 
ously,) that  every  gixxi  man  iiad  his  angel ;  though  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  any  but  St.  Ambrose  carried  the  opinion  to  this 
conclusion,  that  men  should  entreat  their  angels  to  pray  for 
them. 

So  that  niitwithstanding  the  singularity  of  St.  Ambrose,  in 
advising  to  call  upon  angels,  I  see  little  reason  why  he  should 
be  thought  to  speak  in  this  fashion,  merelv  because  lie  was  in 
comparison  but  a  novice  in  Christianitv  when  he  wrote  this 
book.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  seemed  to  be  as  fond  as 
ever  he  had  been  of  the  relics  of  martvrs,  and  verv  desirous  to 
make  his  pravers  over  them,  if  Paulinus''  may  be  believed; 
who  observed,  that  "if  the  liolv  ])riest  went  to  pray  in  a  place 
at  which  he  had  never  l)een  seen  to  pray  before,  this  was  a 
token  that  he  knew  by  revelation  the  botlv  of  some  martyr  to 
lie  hid  thereabouts."  So  that  although  tiie  bodies  he  then 
speaks  of  were  soon  translated  into  the  church  of  the  apostles, 
yet  St.  Ambrose  would  lose  no  time,  but  went  forthwith  to 
s.ny  his  prayers  to  God,  at  the  places  where  they  lay  buried, 
and  probably  enough  to  speak  to  them  lew;  Ix-lieving  that 
they  were  there  near  enough  to  observe  and  hear  him,  ami 
that  they  would  assi>t  him  with  their  pravers. 

k    Pauliiiiis  ill  \'ita  Anibnis.  Paris.  Amli. 
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Thus  Sozonicn  tolls  us,  that  Thcodosius  going  out  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  his  expedition  against  Eiigenius,  and  coming 
to  the  seventh  mile,  there  "  prayed  to  God ',"  and  likewise 
"  called  to  John  the  Baptist  to  help  him  "'."  I  shall  not  need 
to  insist  upon  the  dilf'erentc  of  expression,  proying  to  God, 
and  calling  to  the  saint,  though  several  instances  might  be 
produced  in  favour  of  such  an  observation.  Tor  here  also  we 
find,  that  the  place  where  the  emperor  praijcd  to  God  ",  and 
withal  called  upon  the  Baptist,  was  no  other  than  that  church 
which  he  had  built  for  a  memory  of  St.  John  Baptist.  For 
it  seems  certain  monks  of  the  Macedonian  heresy  were  said  to 
have  found  the  head  of  the  Baptist  at  Hiernsalem;  which,  after 
several  removes,  was  at  last  brt)Ught  by  Theodosius  to  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  suburbs  whereof  he  buried  it,  and  erected  a 
stately  church  over  it:  so  that  here  the  relics  of  the  martyr 
were  a  pledge  of  his  presence  and  patronage;  and  here  it  was 
that  Theodosius  did  not  only  pray  to  God,  but  called  to  the 
saint  for  his  assistance  too.  lluffinus  indeed  tells  us°,  that  he 
sought  help  by  the  intercession  of  other  saints;  but  where  was 
it.''  Not  here  at  St.  John  Baptist's  memory;  but  where  the 
relics  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  were  kept,  that  is,  in  other 
memories.  But  when  the  emperor  was  come  into  Italy,  and 
had  the  enemy  before  him  in  the  field  ;  though  we  find  that 
he  prayed,  yet  there  is  not  the  least  intimation  of  calling  upon 
the  Baptist,  or  upon  any  other  saint  there.  It  is  only  said, 
that  "  prostrating  himself  upon  the  ground,  he  prayed  with 
tears,  and  God  presently  heard  his  ])rayersP."  But  though  the 
victory  was,  without  all  question,  to  be  ascribed  to  God  ;  yet 
Sozomen  relates  a  strange  story,  which  he  had  taken,  as  it 
seems,  upon  connnon  report,  how  the  Devil  ascribed  it  to 
John  the  Baptist.  For  the  same  day  that  the  battle  was 
fought,  a  man  possessed  being  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  was  heaved  up  very  high  from  the  ground,  and  the 
Devil  that  was  in  him  "  railed  at  the  Baptist,  and  reproached 
him  for  having  lost  his  head  H  ;"  but  yet  could  not  forbear 
confessing  to  him  in  this  manner:  "Thou  ovcrcomest  me,  and 
dcfeatest  my  army."     I  confess  I  am  apt  to  suspect  foul  play 
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in  this  prank  of  tlie  Devil,  if  it  were  true ;  and  do  believe,  that 
God  ought  to  have  had  the  glory  not  a  wit  the  less  for  the 
Devil's  giving  it  to  the  saint.  But  such  kind  of  reports  were 
made  use  of  to  confirm  people  in  an  opinion  of  the  presence 
of  the  martyrs  at  their  memories,  (for  the  Devil's  speaking  to 
John  the  Baptist  here  was  his  acknowledgment  of  it,)  and  in 
the  practice  of  making  addresses  to  them  there  upon  that  ac- 
count. 

Nothing  yet  appears  to  the  contrary,  but  that  they  who 
thought  the  martyrs  heard  when  they  were  spoken  to,  believed 
their  presence  to  be  limited  to  some  certain  places,  in  the  com- 
pass of  which  they  were  within  hearing.  But  I  am  not  so  vain 
as  to  undertake  that  tliere  were  none  in  those  days  who  called 
upon  the  martyrs  in  all  places  indifferently :  for  while  the 
great  men  of  that  age  seemed  to  give  a  full  scope  to  that  strain 
of  zeal  towards  the  martyrs  which  was  now  going  forward ;  it 
is  to  be  feared  rather,  (though  no  such  thing  appears,)  that 
some  of  the  people  made  no  difference  between  calling  upon 
their  martyrs  at  their  memories  or  any  where  else.  And  so  it 
certainly  was,  when  one  of  those  ■■  sermons  was  written  that 
are  falsely  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose. 

But  it  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose,  that  the  custom  of 
calling  upon  the  martvrs  at  their  respective  memories  was  as 
yet  very  notorious.  And  this  indeed  was  the  ground  of  that 
scoff  of  Vigiianlius,  for  which  St.  Hierom  chastises  him  so 
severely:  "What,"  says  he^,  "arc  the  souls  of  the  martyrs 
therefore  so  fond  of  their  own  ashes.''  Do  they  hover  about 
them,  and  are  always  present  with  them,  lest  perhaps  if  any 
one  comes  to  pray,  they  should  he  absent,  and  incapable  of 
hearing  him  .''"  To  the  matter  of  which  i]uestion  St.  Hierom 
was  almost  silent;  but  he  lashes  him  for  abusing  and  laughing 
at  the  relics  of  the  martyrs.  The  truth  is,  Vigilantius  had  hit 
that  popular  opinion,  that  the  martyrs  were  very  nnich  present 
with  their  relics,  and  consequently,  that  the  best  way  to  be 
sure  of  them  was  to  go  to  the  churches  wiicre  their  relics  were, 
unless  (which  happened  very  seldom)  they  should  iliscover  a 
particular  affection  to  some  other  place,  as  St.  Ililarion  did  to 
the  garden  of  Cyprus,  after  his  relics  were  stolen  out  of  it. 

f  Serin,  dc  IVst.  .N'jiijirii  ot  (cU.  imn.  4.  «  llii'ioin.  ailv.  Vigil,  iibi  supra. 
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Now  therefore,  as  tlie  first  addresses  that  were  made  to  the 
martyrs  had  not  the  nature  of  prayer  or  religious  invocation 
in  any  other  respect,  so  neither  in  this,  that  they  ascribed 
omnipresence  to  tlie  saints  or  martyrs.  For  not  only  the  belief 
of  that  age,  but  the  practice  of  it  too,  in  seeking  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saints,  limited  their  presence  to  some  determinate 
places,  and  generally  to  their  respective  memories.  They  that 
called  upon  the  saints  at  all,  did  not  indifferently  call  upon 
them  in  any  place,  but  (if  we  may  gather  the  general  practice 
from  such  particular  instances  as  we  have)  they  invocated 
them  in  some  certain  place  only,  where  they  were  thought  to 
be  within  hearing.  Nor  can  I  find  that  they  thought  it  reason- 
able to  speak  so  much  as  to  one  saint  at  the  memory  of  an- 
other; but  rather  to  every  saint  at  his  own. 

Which  makes  the  addresses  of  those  times  to  the  martyrs 
very  different  from  the  invocation  of  saints  in  the  church  of 
Rome ;  which  hath  let  her  children  loose  to  call  upon  every 
saint  in  every  place,  as  occasion  requires;  and  has  furnished 
them  with  litanies  of  supplication  to  all  the  saints,  to  be  used 
in  all  places  of  the  world. 

He  that  cannot  see  a  wide  difference  between  these  two 
things  can  see  nothing.  The  first  practice  of  all,  setting  aside 
the  ill  consequences  of  it,  was  (to  say  the  worst  of  it)  but  a 
harmless  superstition ;  that  is,  when  as  yet  the  relics  of  the 
martyrs  were  entire,  and  there  was  but  one  memory  to  one. 
The  next  step  indeed  was  something  dangerous,  which  began 
also  in  this  age,  and  that  was,  allowing  some  of  them  several 
memories  in  distant  places;  at  every  one  of  which,  I  believe, 
they  were  spoken  to  by  some  or  other;  though  it  was  yet  pretty 
well  that  they  confined  them  all  within  some  bounds.  But  the 
last  practice  is  an  intolerable  affront  to  the  Divine  majesty, 
because  it  does  in  effect  ascribe  omnipresence  to  a  creature. 
The  progress  of  the  mischief  from  so  small  a  beginning  to  so 
strange  a  conclusion,  was  plainly  this:  By  dispersing  the  relics 
of  the  same  martyrs  into  two  or  more,  and  at  length  into 
many  places,  their  memories  were  by  degrees  strangely  multi- 
plied ;  and  that,  to  speak  the  truth,  not  inconsiderably  in  the 
next  age,  as  appears  by  Theodoret ' ;  and  so  by  degrees  they 
were  allowed  a  greater,  and  by  the  help  of  new  relics,  (when 
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the  old  ones  would  bear  dividing  no  longer,)  still  a  greater 
compass  of  presence ;  till  at  last  superstition  and  worldly 
policy  together  would  not  allow  any  bounds  at  all  to  be  set  to 
their  presence,  but  would  have  them  called  upon  no  less  than 
God  in  all  places  whatsoever. 

This  account  of  the  latter  practices  of  the  fourth  age  in  this 
matter,  and  of  the  grounds  of  their  practice,  may  perhaps 
deserve  to  be  added  to  a  great  many  others,  whereby  the  dif- 
ference of  the  addresses  to  the  martvrs  in  that  age  from  the 
Roman  invocation  of  saints  has  been  shewn.  1  shall  say  no 
more  of  it,  tlian  that  it  may  appear  fair  and  reasonable  to  any 
man  that  shall  take  the  pains  to  compare  one  thing  with 
anotlicr.  At  least  it  deserves  some  consideration  ;  because  if 
the  addresses  that  were  made  in  that  age  to  the  martyrs  were 
limited  to  some  certain  places,  it  will  destroy  an  appeal  to  that 
age  for  an  invocation  which  is  unlimited,  and  ascribes  omni- 
presence to  the  saints.  And  therefore,  if  in  assigning  tliis 
difference  I  have  proceeded  upon  a  mistake  of  the  practice  of 
that  age,  the  gentlemen  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  concerned 
to  shew  it :  and  when  they  do,  it  will  be  my  part  to  shew  that 
I  am  not  fond  of  a  notion,  but  can  with  more  ease  reject  it 
when  it  appears  to  bo  false,  than  I  entertained  it  while  it 
seemed  to  be  true. 

But  then,  2,  as  the  addresses  of  the  fourth  age  to  the  saints 
were  not  properlv  religious  invocations,  so  neither  were  they 
established  in  the  church.  There  was  no  public  rule  or  order 
for  them,  but  they  were  wholly  the  efi'ects  of  a  private  and 
voluntary  zeal,  encouraged  by  some  of  the  guides  of  the 
church,  and  perhaps  connived  at  by  all.  They  were,  I  say, 
the  actions  of  so  many  single  Christians  in  belialf  of  themselves 
or  their  near  relations,  but  no  part  of  the  established  service  of 
the  church.  The  Liturgies  were  every  where  still  the  same, 
and  none  but  God  was  called  upon  in  the  service  performed  at 
the  religions  assemblies  of  the  church.  If  the  pretended 
catholics  could  shew  a  change  in  the  service  of  tlie  church 
about  this  time,  favouring  the  invtK-ation  of  saints,  that  indeed 
were  something.  Hut  then  they  must  not  refer  us  to  the 
shameful  interpolations  of  St.  Chrysostom's  and  other  ancient 
Liturgies.  It  were  an  easy  matter  to  be  very  large  upon  tliis 
head  ;  but,  for  a  reason  I  shall  nienlion  presently,  we  will  for 
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the  present  go  no  further  than  to  St.  Austin;  for  if  iiis  au- 
thority be  of  any  weight  with  tliem,  they  will  see  that,  wiiat- 
cver  was  clone  in  tlie  way  of  private  worship  by  single  persons, 
there  was  no  change  of  the  service  of  the  church  in  this 
respect,  but  that  God  only  was  invocatcd  in  the  stated  assem- 
blies of  the  faithful.  Let  us  therefore  hear  what  St.  Austin 
says;  "The  Gentiles,"  saith  he",  "have  built  temples,  raised 
altars,  and  ordained  priests,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  their 
gods.  But  we  do  not  erect  temples  to  our  martyrs,  as  if  they 
were  gods,  but  memories,  as  to  dead  men,  whose  spirits  live  with 
God.  Nor  do  we  erect  altars  upon  which  to  sacrifice  to 
martyrs,  but  to  one  God  only  do  we  offer,  the  God  of 
martyrs  and  our  God  ;  at  which  sacrifice,  as  men  of  God,  who 
in  confessing  him  have  overcome  the  world,  they  are  named  in 
their  place  and  order;  but  they  are  not  invocated  by  the 
priest  who  sacrifices." 

St.  Austin  plainly  speaks  of  the  public  service  of  the  church 
at  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful ;  in  which,  if  we  will  take  his 
word,  no  addresses  were  made  but  to  God  only.  And  he 
expressly  says  that  the  priest  who  administered  the  service 
did  not  invocate  the  martyrs,  but  named  them  in  order,  as  men 
that  had  overcome  the  world ;  that  is,  gave  thanks  and  praises 
to  God  for  them.  And  here  I  am  much  mistaken,  or  else 
there  is  an  observable  difference  intimated  between  the  volun- 
tary addresses  of  single  persons  to  the  martyrs  at  their  memo- 
ries, and  between  the  mention  that  was  made  of  the  martyrs 
when  the  faithful  assembled  for  the  ordinary  service  of  God  at 
the  same  memories;  for  when  in  voluntary  and  private  de- 
votion the  saints  were  spoken  to,  it  was  still  at  their  respective 
memories;  but  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church  for  Divine 
service  they  were  indifferently  mentioned  in  their  place  and 
order  at  all  the  memories  of  the  martyrs,  but  not  invocated. 
But  that  which  I  chiefly  observe  is  this ;  that  neither  was  the 
martyr,  whose  memory  was  the  place  of  God's  public  service, 
invocated  in  the  prayers  of  the  church ;  so  that  even  the 
addresses  of  that  age  to  a  martyr  at  his  own  memory  were 
not  established  by  the  order  and  service  of  tiic  church,  but 
left  to  the  voluntary  zeal  of  single  persons. 

And  therefore  those  passages  of  this  Father  referred  to  by 
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M.  (le  IMcaux  make  nothing  for  invocation  of  saints.  St. 
Austin,  it  seems,  (though  it  was  a  singular  opinion  of  his,) 
tliought  "it  an  injury  to  a  martyr  to  pray  for  him,  by  whose 
prayers  we  ourselves  are  to  be  commended  ^ ;"  and  therefore 
the  martyrs  were  not  mentioned  in  that  place  of  the  service 
where  "  other  dead  persons  were  commemorated,'"  viz.  those 
for  whom  prayer  was  made.  And,  says  he,  "  at  the  holy  table 
we  do  not  so  commemorate  them  as  we  do  others  that  rest  in 
peace,"  viz.  as  those  "  for  whom  we  pray  ;  but  rather  as  those 
that  pray  for  us,  that  we  may  tread  in  their  steps  X."  Now 
though  St.  Austin  was  one  of  those  that  doubted  whether  the 
petition  of  the  faithful  arrived  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
martyrs,  yet  he  doubted  not  that  the  martyrs  prayed  for  the 
faithful,  which  is  all  that  can  be  proved  from  these  places. 
But  what  is  this  to  the  invocation  of  them  ?  which  St.  Austin 
also  expressly  denies,  in  saying,  "  that  they  are  not  invocated 
by  the  priest  who  sacrifices." 

And  here  we  must  remember  what  the  ancient  Fathers 
meant  by  the  Christian  sacrifice;  not  only  the  oblation  of 
bread  and  wine  brought  by  all  the  people,  and  presentetl  at 
the  holy  table  with  the  prayers  of  the  priest,  nor  only  the 
consecration  of  those  elements  afterwards,  to  be  the  memori.als 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  which  they  first  laid  before  God, 
and  then  distributed  to  the  faithful ;  I  say,  we  must  re- 
member that  they  did  not  only  mean  these  visible  sacrifices, 
but  likewise  all  the  prayers,  praises,  and  thanksgivings  of  the 
church,  which  were  vocal  sacrifices,  together  with  contrition  of 
heart,  and  all  pious  affections  answerable  to  the  outward 
sacrifices,  by  which  the  faithful  offered  u})  themselves  a  sacri- 
fice to  God  '.  This  was  that  reasonable  service,  and  unbloody 
sacrifice,  which  the  priest,  in  behalf  of  all  the  people,  solemnly 
offered  up  to  (iod.  So  that  St.  Austin's  meaning  is  this;  That 
the  faithful  being  assembled  at  the  memories  of  the  martyrs 
for  Divine  service,  the  martyrs  are  not  invocated  by  the  priest 
in  any  part  of  the  administration  :  and  therefore  the  distinction 
of  sacrificial  and  extrasacrificial  prayers  will  not  avoid  this 
testimony,  since  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  at  their  religious 
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assemblies  were  all  sacrificial  prayers,  as  being  part  of  the 
Christian  sacrifice. 

And  St.  Austin,  whose  testimony  this  is,  did  in  this  notion 
of  sacrifice  clearly  follow  the  doctrine  of  the  more  ancient 
Fathers :  "  Let  us  observe,"  saith  he^,  "  that  where  God  said  he 
would  not  have  sacrifice,  there  it  is  shewn  that  he  will  have 
sacrifice.  He  willcth  not  the  sacrifice  of  a  slain  beast,  but  he 
will  have  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  heart."  And  afterwards  he 
addeth  these  instances,  as  the  ancients  had  done  before  him : 
the  Psalmist  saith,  Ojfer  unto  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  and 
pay  thy  vozcs  to  the  Most  High,  and  call  upon  me  in  the 
day  of'  tribulation,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shall 
glorify  me. 

It  is  true,  that  he  sometimes  distinguisheth  the  visible  obla- 
tions of  the  church  from  prayers  and  praises ;  as  where  he 
argues,  that  the  ^visible  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  up  to  God 
only,  whose  visible  sacrifice  we  ourselves  are  in  our  hearts ;  as 
in  vocal  prayer  and  praise  wc  pray  to  God,  and  praise  him 
only,  to  whom  we  offer  the  devotion  of  the  heart.  But  though 
in  that  place  he  doth  not  call  prayers  and  praises  sacrifices,  as 
lie  doth  elsewhere  very  frequently  ;  yet  even  there  he  taketh 
it  for  granted,  that  when  the  faithful  were  assembled  for 
praying  to  God  and  praising  him,  they  addressed  themselves 
to  none  but  to  him. 

It  is  so  plain,  even  from  this  Father,  that  the  invocation  of 
martyrs  and  saints  was  no  part  of  the  service  of  the  church, 
that  I  have  thought  fit  to  insist  only  upon  his  testimony, 
especially  since  IM.  de  Meaux  has  been  pleased  to  bring  in  the 
words  of  the  council  of  Trent,  explaining  their  practice  in 
invocating  the  saints  ;  "  because,"  saith  he,  "  the  council  doth 
almost  make  use  of  the  very  words  of  this  holy  bishop."  Let 
us  first  hear  the  words  of  the  council  :  "The  church  does  not 
ofFer  sacrifices  to  the  saints,  but  to  God  alone,  who  has 
crowned  them :  the  priest  also  does  not  address  himself  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  saying,  I  offer  up  to  you  this  sacrifice  ; 
but  rendering  thanks  to  God  for  their  victories,  he  demands 
THEIR  AssisTANCK,  to  the  end  that  those,  whose  memory  we 
celebrate  upon  earth,  would  vouchsafe  to  pray  for  us  in 
heaven."     Now  let  us  hear  the  words  of  St.  Austin,  in  that 
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place  to  which  M.  de  Mcaux  refers :  "  But  we  do  not  appoint 
temples,  priesthoods,  holy  rites,  and  sacrifices  to  the  martyrs, 
because  not  they,  but  their  God  is  our  God.  Indeed  we 
honour  the  memories  of  martyrs,  as  of  holy  men,  &c.  But 
who  of  the  faithful  ever  heard  the  priest,  standing  at  the  altar, 
though  erected  for  the  honour  and  worship  of  God,  over  the 
holy  body  of  a  martyr  <=,  to  say  in  the  prayers,  I  offer  sacrifice 
to  thee,  O  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  Cyprian ;  when  at  their  me- 
mories it  is  offered  to  God,  wlio  made  them  both  men  and 
martyrs,  and  associated  them  to  the  angels  in  heavenly  glory  ; 
that  by  this  solemnity  we  may  give  thanks  to  the  true  G(h1  for 
their  victories,  and  that  we,  by  renewing  in  ourselves  the 
remembrance  of  them,  may  be  excited,  by  imitating  them,  to 
strive  for  such  crowns  and  palms  as  they  have  obtained'',  the 

SAME    TRUE     GoD    BEING    INVOfATF.D     FOB    OUR     ASSISTANCE. 

It  seems  there  is  almost  no  difference  made  by  putting  the 
saints  instead  of  God.  Let  M.  de  Meaux  lay  his  liand  upon 
his  heart,  and  tell  us  honestly  for  once,  whether  eodern  in- 
vocato  in  aiixilivm  do  not  refer  to  the  true  God  .spoken  of 
before,  and  not  to  the  saints  ?  and  if  so,  what  is  tiiere  in  this 
passage  of  the  holy  bishop  that  makes  for  the  invocation  of 
saints .'' 

And  now  M.  de  Meaux  may  go  on  as  long  as  he  thinks  fit 
to  make  triumjihs  upon  our  "  acknowledgement,  that  during 
the  fourth  century  the  church  desired  the  prayers  of  martyrs 
and  honoured  relics  '^."  P'or  he  goes  on  in  this  strain  in  his 
late  Pastoral  Letter,  where  he  declaims  so  tragically  against 
those  that  (if  you  will  believe  him)  charge  idolatry  ujxin  the 
"  illustrious  fourth  age  ;  yea,  that  verv  age  wherein  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  were  accomplished 
more  manifestly  than  ever;  when  the  kings  of  the  earth,  till 
then  persecutors  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  became,  according  to 
the  ancient  oracles,  his  adorers."  My  lord  the  bishop  of 
Meaux  knew  when  it  was  convenient  to  use  the  style  of  a  per- 
fect gentleman.  But  since  lie  wrote  his  exposition  f,  the  case 
of  some  of  his  countrymen  is  something  altered,  though  the 
cause  be  the  same.  Now  the  blasphemies  of  the  protestants  put 
him   into  (its  of  amazement,  and  he  cannot  tell  "what  horror 
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they  art-  wortliv  of  S."  But  to  do  liim  rij^lit,  lie  keeps  true  to  one 
old  principle,  that  will,  I  believe,  be  dear  to  him  as  long  as  he 
lives  :  "  Once  more,  my  brethren,  let  us  not  dispute,  let  us 
not  run  into  controversy  ^r'  No,  by  no  means;  for  it  is  much 
easier  to  declaim  than  to  dispute;  to  take  things  for  granted 
than  to  prove  them  ;  and  to  make  general  flourishes,  than  to 
enter  into  examination  of  jiarticulars.  WMiat  can  be  more  easy 
than  to  exclaim  in  this  manner,  "  The  Ambroses,  the  Au- 
gustins,  the  Hieroms,  the  Gregories  of  Nazianzen,  the 
Basiliuses,  and  the  Chrysostomes,  whom  all  Christians  have 
respected,  even  till  now,  as  the  doctors  of  truth  r"  But  hold  a 
little;  if  great  names  will  do  the  business,  let  us  see  what  we 
can  do  in  this  kind :  "  Can  you  endure,  my  brethren,  those 
who  have  forsaken  the  Irena-uses,  the  Justin  Martyrs,  the 
Clemenses  of  Alexandria,  the  Terliiilians,  the  Origens,  the 
Cyprians,  the  Athanasiuses,  whom  all  Christians  do  pretend 
even  now  to  respect  as  doctors  of  truth  ?  Those,  my  brethren, 
that  were  more  ancient  than  the  Ambroses,  &c.  and  most  of 
whom  laid  down  their  lives  in  a  glorious  martyrdom,  which 
none  of  the  other  did.  It  is  true,  brethren,  '  that  some  part 
of  the  prophecies  was  fulfilled  when  the  cmjiire  took  the 
church  into  its  protection ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  was  foretold 
also  that  the  Christians  of  that  age  would  be  wiser  or  better 
than  their  forefathers.  Does  not  M.  de  Mcaux  tell  us,  '  that 
Antichrist  must  come  according  to  the  predictions  of  the  apo- 
stles.' But  when  that  happens,  the  limes  are  not  to  be  much 
the  belter  for  it.  It  was  the  admirable  goodness  of  God  to 
crown  the  church  at  last  with  peace  and  glory.  But  do  not 
think  the  authority  of  that  age  is  to  be  regarded  the  more, 
because  it  was  illustrious  for  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  this 
w;orld,  lest  by  the  same  reason  you  should  undervalue  the 
authority  of  the  more  ancient  ages,  which  were  illustrious  for 
nothing  but  truth  and  godliness  and  martyrdom ;  which  if 
you  will  do,  my  brethren,  might  we  not  well  cry  out,  O 
p/'odigyj,  nnheard  of  amongst  Christians !  that  we  should 
!)egin  to  think  it  a  better  mark  of  a  pure  church,  to  have  it  in 
her  power  to  persecu'e  others,  than  to  endure  persecution 
herself  after  the  examj)le  of  Christ  and  his  apostles." 
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It  is  an  easy  matter  to  requite  a  declamation.  But  would 
not  tlie  bishop  of  Meaux  say  to  this,  that  the  Irenreuses,  &c. 
do  not  condemn  what  is  now  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome? 
So  do  we  say,  that  wc  are  far  from  charging  the  Ambroses, 
&c.  with  idolatry  ;  and  that  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
that  age,  with  respect  to  the  points  that  we  are  upon,  are  so 
vastly  different  from  what  we  now  see  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  if  the  church  of  Rome  be  idolatrous,  it  does  by  no  means 
follow  that  the  fourth  age  was  so.  So  that  we  must  come  to 
disputing  at  last,  whether  we  will  or  not,  if  we  talk  of  these 
questions  to  any  purpose. 

I  have  shewn  the  first  steps  that  were  made  towards  the 
invocation  of  saints,  which,  I  confess,  is  an  innovation  main- 
tained by  the  church  of  Rome  that  of  all  the  rest  bids  the 
fairest  for  antiquity  ;  because  there  was  a  certain  address  to 
martyrs  used  by  many  Christians,  and  commended  by  some  of 
the  Fathers  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  age,  which 
looks  something  like  it,  till  you  come  near  to  examine  the 
matter  throughly.  But  then  you  may  discern  so  considerable 
a  difference,  that  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  pretend  that  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  as  now  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  as 
ancient  as  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  age.  And  what  we 
need  to  grant  is  this ;  That  those  beginnings  are  so  ancient 
which  first  did  give  occasion  to  it,  and  which,  with  the  help  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  did  at  length  bring  it  into  the 
church. 

SECT.   XI. 

Hitherto  the  honour  done  to  the  martyrs  was  tliat  of 
founding  churches  upon  their  relics,  and  frequenting  them 
both  for  the  j)ublic  service  of  God  and  for  private  devotions; 
in  which  the  martyrs  themselves  were  sometimes  called  upon, 
as  if  they  were  present  at  their  memories.  But  this  was  done 
before  their  images  came  to  be  set  up  in  the  church  so  much 
as  for  ornament,  and  long  before  they  were  thought  of  for 
worship.  We  have  alreatly  noted  the  act  of  E])iphaniu$,  in 
tearing  the  picture  of  Christ,  or  some  saint,  (for  he  knew  not 
well  what  it  was,)  which  lie  found  upon  a  veil ;  an  act  of 
indignation^so  much  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  church 
where  it  was   done   was   in    ilic  dioce.se  of  John    bishop   of 
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Hierusalem ;  to  whom  tlicrcfore  Epiphanius  ">  tliought  fit  to 
give  an  account  of  it  in  tliat  epistle  whicii  is  to  be  seen  in 
St.  Hierom's  works  ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  wliat  he  did 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  action  was:  "When  I  saw  this  in  a 
church  of  Christ,  that  the  j)icture  of  a  man  should  be  hanged 
up  there,  against  the  auliiority  of  the  scriptures,  I  tare  it,"  &c. 
And  again:  "  I  entreat  thee  to  command  the  presbyters  of  that 
place  to  provide,  for  the  future,  that  such  veils,  being  contrary 
to  what  our  religion  allows,  may  not  be  hanged  up  in  the 
church  of  Christ." 

But  as  for  the  images  of  martyrs  and  saints,  why  should  I 
go  about  to  prove  that  they  were  not  yet  brought  into 
churches,  when  the  pretended  catholics  are  fain  to  give  reasons 
why  they  were  hardly  to  be  met  witii  amongst  Christians  even 
out  of  churches.  Petavius  excuscth  the  matter  thus:  "The 
images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  were  not  used,  lest  they  should 
be  taken  by  the  rude  and  unskilful  people  for  idols,  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed."  And  afterward;  "Images  are 
not  evil  of  themselves,  nor  forbidden  by  any  law  of  God ; 
nevertheless,  that  no  shadow  of  superstition  and  idolatry  might 
give  offence  to  tlie  tender,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  unsettled 
minds  of  Christians,  and  that  the  Gentiles  might  not  ob- 
ject to  those  of  our  religion  who  abhorred  idols  and  dis- 
suaded men  from  them,  that  themselves  also  had  certain 
images  of  their  own;  it  is  likely  they  were  but  sparingly 
used  for  about  the  first  four  ages ;  all  which  time  the 
al)ominable  worship  of  devils  in  idols,  together  with  a  most 
cruel  vexation  of  the  Christian  name,  went  on.  At  length 
the  fifth  age  being  come,  after  that  the  church  had  gained 
her  freedom,  and  began  boldly  to  stretch  forth  her  arms, 
images  began  to  ajijjear  in  most  places,  and  were  shewn 
in  temples  and  oratories;  whereas  hitherto,  though  they  had 
been  in  some  use,  yet  they  were  not  to  be  seen  so  promiscuously 
and  frequently "."  In  good  time !  But  if  such  a  man  as 
Petavius  could  have  shewn  any  use  of  images  all  this  while, 
that  any  art  could  draw  to  his  purpose,  he  had  not  served  the 
cause  with  this  miserable  account  of  the  late  setting  up  of 
images.     With  the  like  to  which  Salnieron  satisfied  himself, 
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as  to  tlie  silence  of  the  scriptures  about  the  worship  of  saints, 
as  we  liave  already  seen.  Now  to  make  this  appear  likely,  he 
insists  upon  it  that  the  ancients  disputed  against  the  temples 
and  altars  of  the  heathens  ;  tiiough  when  peace  and  liberty  was 
given  to  the  church,  the  Christians  had  magnificent  churches 
and  altars  of  their  own.  But  nothing  can  be  more  vain;  for 
from  the  first  the  church  had  its  altars  or  holy  tables,  and  its 
holy  places  too,  such  as  the  times  would  permit.  And  there- 
fore this  instance  doth  not  reach  to  the  case  of  images,  which 
they  had  not.  But  where  the  state  of  the  controversy  lay  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  the  heathens  about  temples  and  al- 
'tars,  and  what  was  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  is  too  long  to  insert  here ;  and  therefore  I  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Mede's  discourse  concerning  churches,  par.  1, 
book  2,  where  it  is  handled  with  exquisite  diligence. 

But  if  Petavius  his  reason  hath  any  probability,  why  were  not 
images  brought  in  presently  upon  Constantine's  coming  to  the 
empire,  at  least  after  the  death  of  Julian .''  for  then  the  church 
enjoyed  peace  and  power  ;  unless  it  were  to  be  said,  that  by 
stepping  boldly  into  that  practice  (as  soon  as  they  had  gained 
power)  which  they  had  utterly  condemned  in  their  distress, 
they  knew  that  they  should  bring  the  reproach  of  insincerity 
upon  their  profession,  and  that  therefore  it  was  more  advisable 
to  step  into  it  by  degrees.  But  he  that  can  believe  this  of  the 
ancient  church  must  not  pretend  any  great  reverence  for  it. 

But  whereas  Petavius  thought  this  to  be  the  likely  reason 
why  we  hear  not  of  images  so  long  together,  viz.  that  it  would 
furnish  the  heathens  with  objections  ;  I  shall  not  fear  to  op- 
pose this  conjecture  with  another,  and  to  say,  that  it  is  more 
likely  and  credible,  that  if  the  ancient  Fathers  had  thought  it 
lawful  to  bow  down  to  images  and  to  worship  them,  they 
would  have  brought  this  practice  in  with  one  consent;  and 
that  because  the  Gentiles  had  been  accustomed  to  the  wor- 
siiipping  of  images  :  for  it  is  incomparably  more  easy  to  bring 
men  from  worshipping  some  images  to  worship  others,  (as  the 
Jesuits  know  by  cx|)erience,)  than  from  worshipping  images 
to  worship  none  at  ail.  Nay,  it  is  yet  more  likely  that  images 
were  brought  into  several  churches  in  the  fifth  age,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  inclinations  of  many  of  the  Gentiles;  who, 
now  tlie  ciuirch  shined  with  the  glory  of  the  world,  thronged 
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into  it  before  they  had  worn  off"  tlieir  sujKM'stition  and  fondness 
of  images;  and  that  the  reason  why  it  was  done  no  sooner 
was  this;  That  the  zeal  of  the  ancient  church  against  images 
being  yet  fresh  in  tlie  minds  of  men,  must  needs  hinder  their 
coming  into  any  use  immediately,  ami  leave  it  to  be  a  work  of 
some  time.  And  it  is  not  uniii<eiy  that  Petavius  himself  was  well 
aware  of  these  things,  for  otherwise  he  was  not  likely  to  con- 
fess, that  in  "  this  controversy  about  images,  we  are  not  to  have 
regard  to  the  examples  and  orders  of  the  more  ancient  church, 
but  rather  of  latter  times  ;''"  which  is  in  more  civil  terms  to  con- 
fess it  was  an  innovation;  for  surely  this  learned  Jesuit  knew 
better  than  to  say,  that  in  a  controversy  about  the  antiquity  of 
worshipping  images  we  ought  "  rather  to  regard  later  times 
than  the  ancient  church." 

But  they  that  will  find  church  authority  for  image-worship 
must  go  down  yet  lower,  even  beyond  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  ages  of  the  church.  Pictures  were  in  the  fifth  age 
brought  into  divers  churches  for  ornament  and  instruction. 
The  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  at  length 
the  passions  of  martyrs  and  stories  of  saints,  were  to  be  seen 
upon  the  walls  of  churches.  Indeed  when  the  seventh  age 
was  now  coming  in,  we  find  the  people  of  Marseilles  began  to 
worship  images ;  which  Serenus "  their  bishop  discerning, 
broke  them  down.  Which  breaking  of  them  Gregory  the 
Great  disallowed,  because  he  thought  images  were  instead  of 
books  to  them  that  could  not  read  ;  but  the  worshipping  of 
them  he  disallowed  as  much  as  Serenus.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  some  unwarrantable  regard  to  images  began  about  the 
same  time  to  obtain  in  other  places;  for  in  the  seventh  age 
there  were  warm  controversies  about  it,  which  grew  to  such  a 
heat  in  the  reign  of  Leo  Isaurus,  that  he  commanded  the 
images  to  be  broken  down.  Hut  superstition  had  gotten  such 
an  head,  that  this  would  not  do;  but  his  son  Constantine  was 
forced  to  call  together  a  council  which  (consisted  of  338  bishops) 
to  put  an  end  to  those  troubles,  if  it  might  be  done.  And  they 
did  their  parts  effectually  ;  for  they  did  not  only  decree  against 
the  worshipping  of  images,  but  the  retaining  of  them.  Now 
thirty  years  after  this,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  age,  an- 
other council  was  assembled  at  Nice,  by  the  promotion  of  the 
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empress  Irene ;  in  which  image-worship  was  stoutly  main- 
tained, but  with  such  kind  of  arguments,  that  if  I  were  for  the 
worship  of  images,  I  should  be  very  well  content  to  lose  the 
advantage  of  the  council's  authority,  provided  I  might  never 
be  reproached  with  their  reasoning.  The  cause  was  upheld  by 
Adrian  I,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  who  sent  the  acts  of  this 
second  Nicene  council  to  Charles  the  Great.  Charles  calls  a 
council  of  Italian,  German,  and  French  bishops  at  Frankford, 
in  which  it  was  determined  against  the  Constantinopolitan 
council,  that  images  might  be  retained  ;  and  smartly  concluded 
against  these  Nicene  fathers,  that  without  impiety  they  could 
not  be  u'orsh'ipiicd.  It  was  unlucky  that  the  late  beginning  of 
antiquity  for  the  worship  of  images  should  be  discredited  by 
such  an  authority,  and  robbed  of  all  pretence  to  universality. 
And  therefore  Petavius,  as  others  had  done,  comforts  himself 
with  that  vain  pretence,  that  the  council  of  Frankford P  under- 
stood not  the  sense  of  the  Nicene  bishops.  It  is  a  vain  pre- 
tence, because  the  acts  of  the  Nicene  council  lay  before  the 
fathers  of  Frankford.  But  the  Nicene  doctrine  was  con- 
demned about  thirty-two  years  after  this  at  Paris,  and  was 
indeed  generally  opposed  in  the  western  churches.  So  that  it 
seems  there  is  some  reason  why  image-worshippers  should  not 
regard  the  examples  and  constitutions  of  the  ancient,  but 
rather  of  the  latter  times  of  the  church. 

But  when  began  the  worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin  ?  and 
why  have  we  forgotten  her  all  this  while.''  Even  because  the 
Fathers  forgot  her  first.  It  is  true,  we  find  in  Gregory^ 
Nazianzen's  oration  upon  St.  Cyprian  the  story  of  Justina  the 
virgin  calling  upon  the  ^'irgin  Mary  to  defend  her  against  the 
unchaste  designs  of  Cyprian ;  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  tale, 
was  once  a  conjurer  at  Antioch,  Sjc.  But  by  St.  Cyprian's 
life,  written  by  Poiuius  his  deacon,  it  is  evident  that  tliis  story 
is  void  of  all  circumstance  of  truth.  Baronius'  himself  con- 
fesses as  much  ;  and  by  the  endeavours  that  have  been  used  to 
mem!  the  tale  for  the  credit  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  it  is  plain 
that  there  is  no  remedy,  but  it  must  go  ft)r  an  inexcusable  bu- 
siness:  and  therefore,  if  ever  there  was  cause  from  llie  matter 
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of  a  «Titing  imputed  to  a  man  of  great  name  and  authority,  to 
contliidc  it  is  none  of  his,  this  equity  is  to  be  sliewn  to  Gre- 
gory Na/ianzen ;  it  being  incredible  that  a  man  of  his  worth 
and  abilities  should  cither  invent  such  a  lie,  or  be  made  to  be- 
lieve it.  I  confess  it  is  hard  on  the  one  hand  to  believe  that 
this  story  should  be  so  dexterously  shuffled  into  Nazianzen's 
oration,  that  the  impostor  was  never  discovered ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  man  as  he  should 
lend  his  belief  and  his  breath  to  so  absurd  a  fable. 

'Epiphanius  also  tells  us  of  some  Arabian  women  that  wor- 
shipped the  Virgin  Mary,  by  laying  a  cake  before  her  for  some 
days,  and  offering  it  up  to  her,  and  then  eating  it  amongst 
themselves.  But  that  which  he  says  upon  this  occasion  is  by 
no  means  for  the  comfort  of  her  worshippers.  "  Let  us,"  saith 
he,  "  put  on  the  spirits  of  men,  and  beat  down  the  madness  of 
these  women."  I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  this  reproof  of 
those  that  sacrificed  to  the  blessed  Virgin  reaches  not  those 
that  do  not  sacrifice  to  her,  but  worship  her  without  sacrifice. 
But  I  am  sure  Epiphanius  makes  no  such  distinction.  "  For," 
says  he,  "  who  of  the  prophets  ever  allowed  that  a  man  should 
be  worshipped,  much  less  a  woman  ?"  If  it  was  the  doctrine  of 
those  times  that  the  blessed  Virgin  was  more  glorious  than  the 
cherubim  and  seraphim,  Epiphanius  did  strangely  forget  him- 
self, and  the  person  he  was  speaking  of,  when  he  supposed  a 
man  might  rather  be  made  an  object  of  religious  worship  than 
a  woman,  though  the  blessed  Virgin. 

For  thus  he  goes  on :  "  Though  the  Virgin  be  a  chosen 
vessel,  she  is  yet  but  a  woman. — The  old  error  shall  not  reign 
amongst  us,  to  leave  the  living  God,  and  to  worship  things 
that  he  has  made:  for  if  he  will  not  suffer  the  angels  to  be 
adored,  how  much  less  the  daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anne, 
who  was  born  to  them  as  other  mortals  are  born,  &c.,  of  a 
father  and  a  mother !"  If  the  Virgin  had  then  been  invocated 
with  prayers  and  hymns,  is  it  to  be  thought  that  'Epiphanius, 
who  in  the  foregoing  discourse  raised  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
as  high  as  truth  would  suffer  him,  would  not  have  said  it 
there,  or  distinguished  it  from  sacrifice  here  ?  He  says  indeed, 
"  Let  Mary  be  honoured,  but  let  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
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Gliost  be  adored."  But  if  it  had  been  then  as  it  is  now,  Epi- 
phanius  could  not  have  avoided  saying,  "  Let  Mary  be  wor- 
shipped with  rehgious  invocation  indeed,  but  let  God  only  be 
worshipped  with  sacrifice."  But  does  he  intimate  any  thing  of 
this  nature?  Nay,  he  does  as  plainly  exclude  all  religious  wor- 
ship of  her,  as  it  was  possible  to  exclude  a  thing  which  had  not 
then  obtained  in  the  chi>rch.  "  For,"  says  he,  "God  did  not 
commit  the  power  of  baptizing  to  Mary,  or  of  blessing  his  dis- 
ciples, or  any  authority  ujion  earth.  This  only  he  vouchsafed 
to  her,  to  be  a  sanctified  creature,  and  worthy  to  enter  into  his 
kingdom."  But  if  she  had  been  then  adored  in  any  sort,  and 
Epiphanius  had  approved  it,  he  was  strangely  forgetful  of  the 
duty  of  a  good  writer,  not  to  mention  it  in  this  place  at  least, 
where  the  plain  rules  of  discourse  obliged  him,  and  would  have 
led  him  to  it.  All  which  makes  it  evident,  that  we  are  to 
take  worship  or  adoration  here  in  tiie  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
and  not  for  visible  sacrifices  only.  And  the  whole  place  is  the 
more  unlucky  to  the  worshij)pers  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  be- 
cause no  comfort  is  to  be  had  from  that  expression  of  honour- 
ing her",  which  P^pipliauius  requires  we  should  do.  For  that 
by  this  he  did  not  mean  any  religious  worship,  is,  I  think,  rea- 
sonably plain,  from  what  he  says  concerning  Eve  in  tliis  very 
discourse  :  "  Let  our  mother  Eve"  be  honoured,  as  being  formed 
by  God."  I  do  not  know  that  prayers  are  said  to  Eve  in  the 
Roman  church  ;  but  I  am  confident  Epiphanius  was  a  stranger 
to  any  sucli  thing  in  his  time.  So  that  if  we  examine  these 
words  of  icoishtpping  and  honoitr'ing;  as  they  stand  in  Epi- 
phanius, never  so  long,  they  will  confess  this  and  no  more,  that 
we  must  think  and  speak  very  honourabiv  of  Mary,  as  being  a 
most  holy  woman,  and  the  virgin  mother  of  Jesus;  but  that 
we  must  at  no  hand  ailore  her  with  any  sort  of  invocation  or 
religious  rites  whatsoever.  And  so  I  shall  conclude  this  plain 
business  with  the  words  of  Epiphanius:  "Although  Mary  lie 
excellently  good  and  holy,  and  to  lie  honoured,  she  is  not  yet 
to  be  honoured  so  as  to  be  worshipped."  By  which  we  may 
judge  of  the  modesty  or  understanding  of  him,  whoever  he  was, 
that   clappeii    the   name  of  St.  Epiplianius   to   tliat   fulsome  v 
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oration  concerning  the  blessed  Virgin,  where  the  angels,  cheru- 
bim, and  seraphim,  are  broii<?ht  in  adoring  her,  &c. 

As  for  what  wc  have  concerning  tlie  blessed  Virgin  in  the 
Liturgy,  said  to  be  St.  Chrysostonrs,  and  pretended  to  be 
translated  by  Erasmus,  it  is  all  manifest  interpolation,  being 
directly  contrary  to  St.  Chrvsostom's  doctrine  in  his  undoubted 
writings.  Could  he  that  aflfirms,  that  if  Christ  were  not  by 
nature^  the  Son  of  God,  he  had  been  inferior  to  the  angels, 
affirm  also  that  the  blessed  Virgin  (who  is  naturally  no  god- 
dess) is  "  incomparably  more  glorious  than  the  cherubim  and 
seraphim  .'"  Or  that  she  was  unspotted,  whom  he  plainly  notes 
for  ^ambition  and  desire  of  worldly  glory,  and  supposes  to  be 
checked  by  Jesus  for  it .''  Concerning  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
the  privilege  she  had  by  being  the  mother  of  Jesus,  they  spake 
in  those  days  as  we  of  the  reformation  now  do.  St.  Chry- 
sostom  be  witness  for  this  in  the  place  last  cited :  "  When 
thou  hearest  that  woman  saying,  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,  and  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck ;  and  then  himself  an- 
swering. Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  icord  of  God 
and  keep  it;  do  not  think  that  these  words  argued  contempt 
of  his  mother,  but  that  he  would  shew  how  little  it  would  pro- 
fit her  that  she  was  his  mother,  if  she  were  not  exceedingly 
good  and  faithful.  But  if  it  profited  Mary  nothing  at  all,  that 
Christ  was  born  of  her,  unless  she  had  the  virtue  of  the  soul, 
much  less  good  will  it  do  us  to  have  an  excellent  father,  bro- 
ther, or  child,  whilst  we  have  none  of  their  virtue.  For  we 
are  to  place  our  hope  of  salvation  in  nothing,  next  to  the  grace 
of  God,  but  only  in  our  proper  good  actions  and  qualities. 
For  if  that  relation  which  Mary  had  to  Christ  were  a  thing  of 
itself  profitable,  the  Jews  had  foimd  it  so  in  some  degree;  for 
Christ  was  akin  to  them  after  the  flesh ;  and  so  had  the  city 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  so  had  his  brethren.  But  whilst 
his  brethren  did  just  what  pleased  themselves,  the  honour  they 
had  to  be  of  kin  to  iiim  profited  them  not  at  all ;  but  they 
were  condemned  with  the  rest  of  the  world."  A  great  deal 
more  to  this  purpose  you  may  find  in  this  excellent  Father, 
and  that  in  the  place  by  me  cited ;  by  which  you  may  see 
what  the  strain  of  that  age  was,  as  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
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liow  very  unlike  to  that  which  was  taken  up  in  following 
times;  some  instances  of  which  we  have  in  homilies  falsely  at- 
tributed to  St.  (Mirysostom''. 

In  short,  if  we  set  aside  spurious  writings,  such  as  the  ser- 
mon concerning  the  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  pub- 
hshed  in  St.  Hierom's  works,  and  attributed  by  some  to  So- 
phronius,  but  was  most  certainly  written  long  after  they  were 
both  dead;  and  the  two  prayers  (attributed  to  St.  Ambrose i^) 
preparatory  to  mass ;  in  the  second  of  which  God  is  desired 
(according  to  the  genius  of  after-times)  to  inspire  the  blessed 
Virgin  first,  and  then  the  Apostles,  and  then  the  martyrs  and 
confessors,  with  the  thought  of  praying  to  God  for  the  priest; 
but  the  best  learned  amongst  the  papists  have  been  ashamed 
to  produce  these  prayers  as  St.  Ambrose's,  they  are  so  evi- 
dently supposititious.  If  we  set  aside  also  the  book  of  Medita- 
tions, which  the  Latin  rhymes  that  are  in  it  convince  of  novelty  ; 
and  the  treatise  of  the  Assumption,  attributed  to  St.  Austin, 
and  tlic  sermons  under  his  name,  upon  the  feast  of  the  An- 
nunciation, which  could  be  none  of  his,  because  that  feast  was 
not  then  in  being;  and  in  one  word,  all  those  writings  which 
learned  men  of  the  Roman  communion  have  themselves  con- 
fessed to  be  at  least  doubtful,  though  they  had  for  some  time 
gone  under  the  names  of  Fathers  of  the  fourth  age :  setting 
these  aside,  I  say,  we  find  but  moderate  things  spoken  of  the 
blessed  Virgin. 

After  all  the  ]iains  that  have  been  taken  to  make  some  of 
her  festivals  ancient,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  as  yet  she 
had  none ;  and  that  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  age,  who  are 
cited  for  one  or  two  of  them,  have  been,  without  their  con- 
sent, made  to  speak  the  sense  of  after-ages,  that  were  loath  to 
be  destitute  of  all  pretence  from  anticjuity,  for  making  the 
honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  outshine  all  that  was  done  to 
other  martyrs  and  saints.  For  the  Constitutions*'  do  not  so 
much  as  mention  one  of  iier  festivals,  wliere,  one  would  think, 
they  should  have  omitted  none. 

The  salutation  of  Ave  Maria  lias  now,  for  some  time,  run 
through  the  religion  of  tiic  tliurch  of  Rome  in  public  and  pri- 
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vatc  devotions  ;  but  in  lliis  age  no  example  or  reeonimenilalion 
of  any  such  thing  is  to  be  met  witlial. 

No,  nor  one  prayer  to  her  do  we  yel  hear  of;  which  plainly 
shews,  that  (whatever  the  superstition  of  some  one  private  per- 
son or  other  might  l)e,  of  which  we  cannot  affirm  or  deny  any 
thing)  her  worship  was  no  part  of  the  religion  of  the  age.  If 
you  wouiil  know  the  first  bold  man,  after  the  Collyridians,  that 
brought  her  into  tiie  church  to  be  invocated,  Nice])horus  will 
tell  you  it  was  one  Peter  Fullo«,  a  bislioj)  indeed,  but  an  Euty- 
chian,  who  found  out  four  very  profitable  things,  if  you  will 
believe  Nicephorus;  one  whereof  was,  "that  the  holy  name  of 
the  Virgin  should  be  called  ujion  in  every  prayer."  How  the 
invention  of  this  man  was  entertained,  I  cannot  say:  he  lived 
near  the  sixth  age.  But  neither  is  thus  much  antiquity  to  be 
boasted  of,  nor  was  it  for  the  credit  of  the  innovation  to  have 
an  heretic  for  its  author. 

The  church  was  full  of  the  memories  of  the  martyrs  ;  but  as 
yet  the  blessed  Virgin  had  none.  What  a  strange  thing  was 
it  that  Thcodoret,  who  ran  the  honour  of  the  martyrs  to  that 
height,  that  it  requires  some  candour  to  bring  him  down  with 
safety  and  honour;  that  he,  I  say,  should  make  no  mention  at 
all  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  the  solenniities  that  were  due  to 
her;  and  that  in  a  discourse  where  he  professedly  brings  in 
the  martyrs,  supplanting  those  demons  which  had  been  so 
long  served  by  the  pagan  world,  he  could  namef  Peter,  Paul, 
Thomas,  Sergius,  IVIarcellus,  Leontius,  Antoninus,  and  Mau- 
ritius. Do  we  think  the  blessed  Virgin  had  been  left  to  be 
understood  amongst  the  other  saints  that  had  their  solemnities 
also,  if  she  had  had,  even  in  Theodoret's  time,  any  at  all  ?  But 
why  should  we  talk  of  her  memories,  when  as  yet  her  relics  were 
not  found,  nor  in  all  likelihood  sought  for  ?  since  if  they  had, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  those  monks,  or  others  like  them, 
that  went  up  and  down  with  the  bones  of  martyrs,  if  indeed 
they  were  martyrs'  bones,  would  have  gratified  the  curiosity  of 
devout  people  with  some  of  those  relics  that  posterity  a  long 
time  after  was  blessetl  with,  viz.  some  of  the  blessed  Virgin's 
hail-,  lier  combs,  her  hood,  her  slipper,  her  espousal  ring,  nay, 
and  some  of  her  milk  too,  with  such  other  things  which  came 
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not  to  light  till  some  ages  after  the  zeal  of  relics  began  in  the 
church. 

But  when  once  devotion  began  to  turn  towards  her,  no  time 
was  lost ;  and  though  it  was  late  first,  yet  her  service  presently 
overtook,  and  at  last  went  beyond  the  honour  that  was  done 
to  the  other  saints  and  martyrs.  The  thirteenth  age  produced 
a  relic  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  so  famous  for  the  miracle  that 
brought  it  into  Europe,  and  for  the  miracles  that  have  been 
done  by  it  ever  since,  that  the  relics  of  the  other  saints  are 
nothing  to  it ;  and  that  is,  her  house,  once  at  Nazareth,  where 
she  was  born,  and  visited  by  the  angel ;  which  house  was  car- 
ried by  angels  out  of  Palestine  into  Dalmatia,  and  from  thence 
into  Italy,  where  it  now  stands,  and  is  our  Lady  of  Loretto's 
chapel.  By  the  fourteenth  century  she  had  gained  no  less  than 
seven  festivals  in  the  year ;  which  I  mention,  to  shew  the  grow- 
ing devotion  of  the  Roman  church  towards  the  blessed  Virgin  ; 
not  that  we  make  this  any  great  matter  of  complaint;  no, 
though  they  were  twice  seven,  if  the  facts  upon  which  they 
were  grounded  were  true,  and  the  ground  reasonable,  and 
God  only  were  worshipped  in  the  celebration  of  such  festi- 
vals. 

The  later  doctors  liave  made  too  much  amends  for  the  mo- 
desty of  the  ancient  Fathers,  who  spake  indeed  of  her  very 
honourably,  but  within  bounds.  The  world  was  something 
altered  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  age,  if  pope  Martin  said 
what  we  find  in  AnastasiusS:  "  Whoever  does  not  honour  anil 
adore  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  Mother  of  God,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed." Of  whicli  curse  Germanus'',  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  in  no  danger,  if  he  addressed  himself  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  blessed  Virgin  :  "  Nobody  is  replenished  with  the 
knowledge  of  God  but  by  thee,  O  most  Holy.  Nobody  is 
saved  but  by  thee,  ()  Mother  of  God.  Nobody  is  delivered 
from  danger  but  by  thee,  O  thou  beloved  of  God."  Again  : 
"  Thou  having  the  power  of  a  mother  with  Goil,  dost  beyond 
measiMT  gain  pardon  for  them  who  sin  bev<inil  measure.  For 
it  cannot  be  that  thou  slunildest  not  be  heard,  because  to  all 
purposes,  and  in  all  things,  and  through  all  things,  GikI  olx'ys 
thee  as  his  true  and  immaculate  Mother."  This  was  pretty 
well  for  the  eighth  age  ;  as  likewise  was  that  of  Damascene, 
f  Collcrtan.  Aiin.it.  p.  7,v  l>  (iorniaii.  in  Uiblioth.  P.  tiini.  i].  p.  704. 
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who  calls  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  Lady  and  Governess  of  all 
creatures'."  No  wonder  therefore  that  cardinal  Peter  Damian, 
coming  long  after  these,  tcllcth  her,  that  she  "  conies  before  the 
altar  of  reconciliation,  not  asking  only,  but  commanding;  as  a 
lady,  not  as  a  servant."  I  know  not  whether  he  was  the 
author  of  those  glorious  titles  which  have  since  furnished  some 
of  the  hymns  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Offices  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  :  "  The  Queen  of  the  World — the  Window  of  Heaven 
— the  Gate  of  Paradise — the  Tabernacle  of  God — the  Star  of 
the  Sea — the  Heavenly  I^adder,  by  which  the  heavenly  King 
came  down  to  us  below,  and  by  which  man,  who  grovelled 
upon  the  ground,  ascends  in  exaltation  to  heaven''."  But 
Anselni,  that  lived  in  the  same  age  with  him,  speaks  more 
fully :  "  As  God  is  the  Father  and  God  of  all  things,  by  his 
power  creating  all  things  ;  so  blessed  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God, 
restoring  all  things  by  her  merits,  is  the  Mother  and  Lady  of 
the  universe'.'"  Which  agrees  very  well  with  that  reason  he 
had  given  before,  why  her  Son  went  to  heaven  before  her: 
"  ■"  Perhaps,  O  Lord,  lest  thy  court  in  heaven  should  stand  in 
doubt  whom  it  should  rather  go  out  to  meet,  thee  their  Lord 
coming  to  take  possession  of  thy  kingdom,  or  her  their  Lady 
ascending  to  that  kingdom  also,  which  belonged  to  her  by  a 
mother's  right  "."  To  this  nothing  could  be  added  in  so  little 
a  time  beyond  Bonaventure's  Psalter,  who  taking  the  Psalms 
of  David,  ])ut  in  Lady  instead  of  Lord  in  this  manner  : 
"  O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  our  Lady,  &c.  Let  every  thing 
that  hath  breath  praise  our  Lady."  But  not  content  with  this, 
he  framed  the  "Athanasian  Creed  to  her  service  too,  beginning 
thus:  "  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  hold  a  firm  faith  concerning  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  which  faith  except  a  man  keep  whole  and  nndefiled, 
without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly."  And  now,  who- 
soever shall  consider  the  Litanies  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
other  rosaries,  and  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  her  Saturday's 
Office,  and  her  Psalters,  and  the  vast  number  of  books  of  devo- 
tion to  her,  and  the  worship  that  is  accordingly  given  to  her  in 

i  ,)oh.  Damasc.  lib.  4.  c.  15.  m   Ibid.  c.  7. 

''    Horn.   46.  de    Nativ.   B.  Mar.    1.         n  See  Answer  to  Jesuit's  Chali.  from 

torn.  2.  ji.  106.  p.  47fi  to  p.  495. 
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pretended  catholic  countries ;  whosoever  shall  consider  what 
they  say  to  her  in  those  prayers  and  hymns,  &c.  which  the 
Spccttlum  Beat<E  Virgin'is,  just  now  published,  has  put  toge- 
ther, may  perhaps  find  there  are  causes  of  horror,  which  M.  de 
Meaux  is  not  so  much  concerned  at  as  he  ought  to  be  :  he  may 
justly  fear,  that  if  the  reformation  did  not  give  some  little 
check,  neither  would  these  excesses  stop  here,  though  in  many 
places  nothing  now  remains  to  be  done,  but  without  any  fur- 
ther rescrvedness,  to  erect  altars  proper  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
in  every  church,  as  the  Jesuits P  began  to  do  in  China. 

O  blessed  God,  look  down  in  thy  mercy  upon  the  miserable 
estate  of  Christianity  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Christian 
world  ! 

When  the  blessed  Virgin  foretold  that  all  generations 
should  call  her  blessed,  did  she  mean  that  all  generations 
should  worship  her;  would  worship  her  images  and  pictures; 
would  make  her  a  mediatrix  between  God  and  man  ;  would 
ascribe  to  her  the  power,  not  of  prevailing  with  Jesus  only  for 
any  thing,  but  of  commanding  him  too;  would  offer  Jesus 
himself  a  sacrifice  in  her  honour  ;  would  burn  incense  to  her ; 
would  use  rosaries,  hours,  and  psalters  for  her  especial  invoca- 
tion and  service;  would  institute  and  maintain  fraternities  for 
that  service ;  would  build  temples  and  chapels  to  her,  and 
altars,  and  by  most  solemn  invocation  every  where,  and  by 
proper  rites  of  religions  worship,  and  by  letting  devotion  run 
out  to  her  more  than  to  our  Lord  Jesus  himself,  to  agnize  her 
to  be  the  Lady  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Queen  of  the  AVorld  ? 
No,  she  did  not  mean  thus,  in  saying  that  all  generatioits 
sliould  call  her  blessed :  for  thus  all  generations  have  not 
served  her.  Nothing  of  ail  this  was  done  to  her  for  several 
generations  after  Christ ;  nor  any  thing  of  it  in  comparison,  till 
the  dregs  of  lime,  till  the  decay  of  learning  anil  piety  made 
way  for  gross  superstition. 

The  first  beginnings  of  these  corruptions  were  more  general, 
but  the  improvements  of  them  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  sec  of 
Rome  ;  which,  as  it  grew  in  power  and  greatness,  so  it  pro- 
tected those  abuses  more  effectually :  a  character  very  ill  lie- 
seeming  a  church  that  pretends  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
truth. 

p  Trigiiiitii  Exp.  mi  i^inns.  lib.  5.  c  15. 10. 
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The  wit  of  man  could  not  devise  any  thing  more  servicable 
to  error,  to  make  it  spread  in  the  world,  and  to  fix  it,  than  that 
a  powerful  see  grasping  at  supremacy,  and  pretending  to  infal- 
libility, should  take  it  under  her  wing. 

This  see  is  the  source  of  all  those  oppositions  which  they 
have  met  with  that  demanded  a  reformation ;  it  is  this  sec 
alone  which  hath  obstructed  a  general  reformation,  when 
Christendom  was  otherwise  well  disposed  towards  it. 

Therefore  when  reformation,  by  common  consent,  was  made 
impossible  by  the  see  of  Rome,  what  remained  but  that  the 
national  churches  should  reform  themselves? 

Our  reformation  was  a  return  to  primitive  antiquity ;  and 
that  it  may  prove  a  leading  example,  let  us  pray  without 
ceasing,  that  God  zcould  bring  into  the  way  of  truth  all  such  as 
have  erred,  and  are  deceived. 


THE    TEXTS 

EXAMINED 

WHICH  PAPISTS  CITE  OUT  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

FOR  THE 

PROOF  OF  THEIR  DOCTRINE 

CONCERNING 

SEVEN    SACRAMENTS, 

AND  THE 

EFFICACY   OF  THEM. 


PART  I. 
J.  HE  sacraments  are  such  public  blessings  to  the  Christian 
state,  and  of  such  great  concern  to  all  Christians,  that  we 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  and  adore  the  great  gcxxlness  of 
God  in  ajipointing  them,  and  making  them  the  instruments  of 
so  many  comforts  and  blessings  to  us.  We  believe  that  Christ 
did  only  institute  two  sacraments;  with  these  we  are  content, 
because  we  believe  Christ  knew  best  wliat  were  necessary  for 
his  church,  and  was  so  good  as  not  to  have  omitted  to  institute 
more  sacraments,  if  more  had  been  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  his  church. 

We  have  two  sacraments  which  are  certainly  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  institution,  for  which  we  are  thankfid,  and  with 
which  we  arc  satisfied;  had  our  Saviour  instituted  more  sacra- 
ments, we  siiould  have  been  more  thankful,  and  should  have 
had  greater  obligations  to  gratitude.  And  this  should  satisfy 
the  gentlemen  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  abate  their  wrath 
nnd  severities  against  us,  since  though  wc  reject  those  five  ad- 
ditional sacraments,  which  they  would  be  obtruding  ujwn  the 
world,  yet  we  do  it  not  because  they  arc  sacraments  we  do  not 
like,  but  because  they  are  not  sacraments  at  all,  because  they 
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are  not  Christ's  sac-raments,  who  never  appointed  them,  but  the 
cliurch  of  Rome's  sac-raments,  which  did  appoint  lliem,  or  ad- 
vance tliem  to  tlic  dignity  of  sacraments.  And  this  we  take  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  wliy  we  should  reject  tlie  five  additional 
sacraments,  since  neither  the  church  of  Rome  herself,  nor  all 
the  churches  of  the  world  together,  arc  able  to  institute  one 
sacranient  ;  and  this  is  what  their  learned  men  dare  not  deny; 
and  therefore  they  are  careful  always  to  lay  claim  to  the  scrip- 
tures, and  to  affirm,  that  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  the 
institution  of  every  one  of  those  sacraments,  which  they  teach, 
and  we  of  the  church  of  England  refuse. 

We  are  more  than  willing  to  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God, 
and  will  refer  the  decision  of  this  controversy  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  about  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  to  the  holy  scrip- 
tures ;  and  it  is  my  business  at  this  time  to  examine  the  proofs 
which  th^y  of  the  church  of  Rome  allege  out  of  the  scriptures, 
for  their  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  their  texts,  it  is 
altogether  requisite  that  we  should  set  down  the  number  of  sa- 
craments according  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  state  the  na- 
ture of  a  Christian  sacrament,  or  else  all  that  is  said  on  both 
sides  will  neither  tend  to  the  ending  this  controversy  about  the 
number  of  the  sacraments,  nor  edify  any  reader,  much  less 
those  of  ordinary  capacities,  for  whose  sakes  especially  this  me- 
thod and  design  was  laid,  of  disproving  popery  out  of  the 
word  of  God  itself. 

The  sacraments  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  these  seven  :  Bap- 
tism, the  Lord's  Supper,  Confirmation,  Penance,  Orders,  Matri- 
mony, and  Extreme  Unction.  Bellarniine  was  not  able  to  pro- 
duce any  texts  for  tlie  number  of  these  sacraments,  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  or  demand  any,  since  it  is 
certain  the  holy  scriptures  are  very  far  from  asserting  so  many 
sacraments. 

This  number  of  the  seven  sacraments  was  a  long  time  in 
raising ;  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  for  several  centuries 
of  the  church  afterwards,  the  sacraments  were  but  two,  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Sujjper.  Li  the  ninth  century  the  num- 
ber was  increased  but  to  three;  for  we  find  ilabanus  Maurus, 
the  great  archbishop  of  Mentz,  (in  his  treatise  concerning  the 
institution  of  clerks,)  mentioning  and  explaining  only  three  .sa- 
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craments,  Baptism,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  Chrism 
or  Confirmation.  But  after  tliis,  in  tlie  twelfth  century,  tiie 
number  was  grown  up  to  the  full,  and  eitlier  Hugo  de  S.  Vic- 
tore,  or  Peter  Lombard,  was  the  first  who  taught  that  there 
were  seven  sacraments  ;  so  that  for  all  their  pretensions  to  an- 
tiquity, and  to  uninterrupted  tradition,  the  churcli  of  Rome  is 
not  able  to  produce  any  one  writer  that  tauglit  her  number  of 
sacraments,  before  the  church  of  God  was  near  twelve  iiundred 
years  old  ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  so  great  reason  for  mode- 
ration and  tenderness,  as  ought  to  be  drawn  hence,  the  council 
of  Trent  was  so  severe  and  positive,  as  to  curse  all  those  wiio 
should  dare  to  affirm  that  there  were  either  more  or  fewer  sa- 
craments than  those  seven,  which  I  have  put  down  before. 

This  is  the  number  of  the  sacraments  about  which  the  con- 
troversy is  betwixt  us  and  the  church  of  Rome.  I  must  next 
consider  the  nature  of  a  Christian  sacrament ;  and  herein  there 
will  be  none  occasion  for  controversy.  The  council  of  Trent 
was  so  much  set  upon  determining  the  number  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  so  hasty  in  letting  fly  her  anathema  against  any 
that  should  dare  to  dissent  from  her,  that  she  forgot  to  declare 
what  was  the  true  and  proper  nature  of  a  Christian  sacrament, 
which  should  in  prudence  have  been  stated  and  settled  first. 

However,  the  Catechism  drawn  up  and  published  afterwards 
by  order  of  the  council  of  Trent  will  give  us  satisfaction  here- 
in. In  the  Catechism  we  meet  with  two  definitions  of  a  sacra- 
ment :  the  one  out  of  St.  Austin,  which  makes  a  sacrament  to 
be  "  a  visible  sign  of  an  invisible  grace,  instituted  for  our  jus- 
tification ;"  the  other,  of  the  Catechism  itself  more  expressly, 
that  "  a  sacrament  is  a  sensible  thing,  which  by  Divine  in- 
stitution hath  a  ])ower  not  only  of  signifying,  but  of  causing 
holiness  and  righteousness." 

This  definition  gives  us  the  true  notion  of  a  sacrament,  and 
ao-rccs  in  every  branch  of  it  with  that  definition  of  a  sacrament 
which  we  find  in  the  Catechism  of  our  own  church  in  her  li- 
turgy; so  that  here  we  have  nothing  to  debate,  but  to  set 
down  what  are  the  things  requisite,  according  to  both  churches, 
to  the  nature  of  a  sacrament. 

Tiie  fir.st  is.  That  there  be  a  visible  sensible  sign. 

2.  That  it  confer  a  sanctifying  grace  on  those  who  partake 
of  it. 
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y.  That  it  liave  Divine  institution. 

Tliese  tliree  arc  the  qualifications  of  a  true  and  proper  sa- 
crament ;  and  tliese  are  so  necessary,  and  of  so  determinate  a  na- 
ture, that  both  sides  of  us  are  agreed,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  men  or  church  to  alter  or  change  them.  Beilarmine 
hath  a  chapter  (in  his  first  hook  concerning  the  sacraments)  to 
prove,  that  it  is  unlawful  eitiier  to  add  to,  or  diminish,  or 
change  tlie  matter  or  form  of  a  sacrament ;  and  the  chief  rea- 
son lie  urges  for  it  is,  because  the  sacraments  depend  upon  Di- 
vine institution,  and  have  all  their  virtue  from  God  ;  and 
tiierefore  that  cannot  be  a  true  sacrament,  wherein  we  do  not 
observe  to  keep  to  that  which  God  hath  instituted  ;  and  he 
makes  it  a  grievous  sacrilege  to  change  the  matter  of  anv  of 
the  sacraments,  and  thinks  the  same  charge  ought  to  be  laid  to 
any  that  should  dare  to  change  the  form  of  any  one  of  them. 

Well  then,  having  learnt  from  the  Roman  Catechism  what  is 
the  proper  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  from  Beilarmine,  that  it 
is  unlawful,  nay,  a  grievous  sacrilege,  to  change  the  matter  or 
form  of  any  of  the  sacraments  ,  I  am  now  prepared  to  debate 
the  controversy  about  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  and  to 
examine  the  proofs  for  the  several  particular  sacraments. 

As  for  two  of  the  seven,  to  wit.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  they  are  allowed  to  be  true  sacraments  by  both  sides, 
so  that  we  have  not  any  controversy  with  the  church  of  Rome 
as  to  their  being  sacraments  or  no;  and  therefore  we  must  set 
them  two  aside.  However,  to  explain  to  vulgar  capacities  the 
nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  ail  the  requisites  of  it,  I  will  in- 
stance in  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  shew  every  one  of  the 
three  essentials  of  a  sacrament  to  be  in  it. 

1.  That  baptism  was  instituted  by  God  the  Son  is  evident 
from  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  where  the  apostles  are  commanded  to  go 
to  all  nations,  and  make  disciples  of  them,  by  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  That  there  was  a  matter  or  outward  visible  sign  ap- 
pointed for  this  sacrament,  and  that  that  visible  sign  was  the 
element  of  water,  is  apparent  from  this  and  many  other  places 
of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  from  Acts  x.  47,  where 
Peter's  ({uestion  is.  Can  any  vian  Jhrbid  water,  that  these 
should  not  be  baptized? 

3.  That  this  sacrament  of  baptism  doth  confer  on  the  per.son 
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baptized,  the  grace  of  remission,  of  adoption,  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  is  as  plain  from  several  texts,  from  Acts  ii.  38,  where  the 
people  are  called  upon  to  be  baptized_/6r  the  remission  of  sins  ; 
from  Acts  xxii.  16,  where  baptism  is  said  to  xcash  a-iCay  sins  ; 
from  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  where  by  one  Spirit  they  are  baptized  into 
one  body ;  and,  to  name  but  one  text  more,  from  1  Peter  iii. 
21,  where  baptism  is  directly  said  to  save  us. 

Here  we  see,  not  only  the  true  nature  of  a  sacrament,  but 
liow  plainly  every  one  of  these  are  laid  in  scripture.  I  come 
now  to  examine,  whether  Bellarminc  hath  had  as  good  success 
in  shewing,  that  every  one  of  the  five  additional  sacraments, 
which  his  church  would  obtrude  upon  us,  hath  all  these  quali- 
fications of  true  sacraments,  and  that  they  are  as  visible  in 
scripture  as  those  which  belong  to  the  sacrament  of  Baj)tism. 

I  will  begin  with  their  sacrament  of  Confirmation ;  the  na- 
ture of  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find.  Bellarmine  hath 
not  dealt  ingenuously  with  us  herein,  as  it  shall  be  made  ajv 
pear  by  and  by;  and  the  council  of  Trent  will  not  yield  us 
much  help,  since  she  was  more  careful  to  curse  people  that  de- 
nied Confirmation  to  be  a  sacrament,  than  to  define  the  nature 
of  it :  one  thing  however  we  must  thank  her  for,  the  letting  us 
know  that  the  matter  of  this  sacrament  is  chrism. 

We  must  then,  to  understand  and  find  out  what  this  sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation  is,  have  recourse  to  the  Roman  Catechism*, 
and  especially  to  pope  Eugenius"s  instruction  for  the  Arme- 
nians in  the  council  of  Florence  ;  from  both  which  we  form 
this  description  of  Confirmation,  that  it  is  an  unction  with 
chrism  upon  the  forehead,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  by  the  hands 
of  a  bishop,  by  which  the  person  confirmed  doth  receive 
strengthening  grace  from  Christ  the  author  of  it.  In  this  de- 
scriptioTi  of  Confirmation  we  meet  with  all  the  requisites  of  a 
true  and  proper  sacrament.  First,  we  have  the  visible  sign  or 
matter  of  this  sacrament,  chrism,  w  hich  is  a  com[xnnul  of  oil 
of  olives  and  balsam.  Secondly,  We  have  the  grace  conferred 
by  it,  viz.  strengthening  grace.  Tliirdly,  We  have  the  Divine 
inslitutiim  of  it,  that  Christ  himself  was  the  author  of  it.  Be- 
sides these,  we  have  the  form  of  administering  this  sacrament 
in   liu'se  words,  "  I   sign  thee  with   the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
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confirm  ihee  with  tlie  chrism  of  salvation,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

This  is  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  nature  of  this 
sacrament  from  their  most  authentic  books.  And  now  my  bu- 
siness is  to  sec  what  texts  of  scripture  the  Romanists  are  able 
to  protluce,  to  prove  all  these  things.  Bcllarraine  will  not  be 
drawn  in  here  ;  this  account  of  Confirmation,  though  attested 
by  the  constant  visible  practice  of  liis  church,  he  cannot  away 
with  ;  he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  matter  of  this  sa- 
crament, viz.  chrism,  was  utterly  a  stranger  to  the  scripture, 
and  therefore  he  was  aware  how  lie  engaged  for  it. 

However,  Bellarmine  is  resolved  to  prove  this  sacrament  from 
scripture  ;  but  then  he  spoils  the  whole  business  ;  for  instead  of 
chrism's  being  the  matter  or  visible  sign  of  this  sacrament, 
which  the  council  of  Trent  itself,  the  Catechism,  and  pope  Eu- 
genius's  instructions  say  it  is,  he  very  boldly  makes  imposition 
of  hands  with  prayer  to  be  the  matter;  and  upon  this  he  un- 
dertakes to  prove  Confirmation  a  sacrament  against  Chcmnitius, 
and  to  shew  every  one  of  the  three  requisites  of  a  sacrament 
out  of  the  scripture.  1.  That  this  sacrament  of  Confirmation 
hath  a  promise  of  grace.  2.  That  it  hath  a  sensible  sign  with 
the  form  by  which  this  grace  is  applied.  3.  That  there  is  a 
Divine  command  for  the  ministration  of  this  sacrament. 

For  the  proof  of  the  first,  That  this  sacrament  hath  a  pro- 
mise of  grace,  he  alleges  John  xiv.  16,  And  I  icill  pray  tlie 
Father,  and  he  nhall  give  you  another  Cwitforter,  that  he  may 
abide  icith  you  for  ever  :  John  xv.  26,  where  the  Comforter  is 
said  to  be  sent  to  testify  of  Christ :  John  xvi.  8,  ^nd  when  he 
(to  wit,  the  Comforter)  i.i  come,  he  icill  reprove  the  morld  of 
sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  if  judgment :  Luke  xxiv.  49, 
But  tarn/  ye  in  the  city  o/' Jerusalem,  imtil  you  be  endued 
with  power  from  on  high  ;  and  lastly.  Acts  i.  8,  But  ye  shall 
receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you: 
and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  &c. 

I  have  put  all  these  texts  together,  because  they  all  relate 
to  the  very  same  thing,  and  therefore  it  was  most  requisite 
they  should  be  answered  together.  Here  is  a  promise  of  Christ 
to  his  disciples,  (troubled  to  hear  of  his  departure  from  them,) 
of  his  sending  to  them  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  their  comforter, 
to  be  their  guide  and  assistant  and  supporter.     This  promise 
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we  find  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  his  ascension, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  appeared  like  cloven  tongues,  and  sat 
upon  each  of  them,  and  endued  them  with  supernatural  gifts 
and  graces.  And  now  what  is  all  this  to  Bellarmine's  purpose, 
or  the  proof  of  Confirmation  ?  Here  we  meet  with  a  particular 
promise  to  the  apostles,  particularly  applied  and  made  good  to 
them  :  all  which  is  nothing  to  the  proving  of  a  promise  of 
strengthening  grace  annexed  to  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation, 
which  is  the  thing  Bellarmine  undertook,  and  was  to  prove. 
Could  Bellarmine  have  proved  that  it  was  by  Confirmation 
that  the  apostles  received  such  extraordinary  assistances  of  the 
blessed  Spirit,  it  had  done  his  business,  and  effectually  proved 
his  point ;  but  he  was  so  unhappy  as  not  only  not  to  say  it  him- 
self, but  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  any  one  else  af- 
firming that ;  for  immediately  under  his  proofs  he  tells  us, 
that  the  apostles,  by  a  singular  miracle  and  blessing,  did  receive 
the  promised  grace  without  any  medium  or  sacrament  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost ;  and  therefore  certainly  without  Confirmation. 
So  that  his  first  undertaking  of  proving  the  promise  of  grace 
to  this  sacrament  of  Confirmation  hath  miscarried. 

He  next  undertakes  to  prove  this  sacrament  hath  an  out- 
ward or  sensible  sign,  and  that  this  sign  is  imposition  of  hands 
with  praver,  from  Acts  viii.  IT. 

But  before  I  examine  and  give  the  true  import  of  that  text, 
I  must  debate  with  Bellarmine  this  point  a  little.  Here  he  as- 
serts imposition  of  hands  with  praver  to  be  the  sensible  sign 
or  matter  of  this  sacrament  of  Confirmation  ;  and  thereby  con- 
tradicts his  own  church  ;  for  not  only  the  council  of  Trent 
savs  that  chrism  is  the  matter  or  sign  of  this  sacrament,  but 
the  Roman  Catechism  doth  as  jx)sitively  assert  the  contrary; 
the  instructions  of  pope  Eugenius,  for  the  Armenians  in  the 
council  of  Florence,  do  not  only  assert  the  contrary,  but  tell 
us  expressly,  that  Confirmation  or  Chrism  is  now  given  in  the 
church,  instead  of  that  imposition  of  hands  mentioned  Acts 
viii.  17.  But  I  have  a  better  witness  than  all  these  to  op|X)se 
Bellarmine  with,  and  that  is,  Bellarmine  himself;  for  though 
here  he  asserts  imposition  of  hands  to  be  the  sensible  sign  or 
matter  of  confinnation.  yet  within  eight  chapters  of  this  we 
are  upon,  he  doth  set  it  down  for  a  proposition,  that  chrism 
or  UNCTION  is  the  mattf.ii  of  the  sacrament  of  Confinnation  ; 
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so  that  Bcllarmine  hath  brought  matters  to  a  fine  pass,  and 
is  for  overdoing  liis  business,  by  proving  this  sacrament  liath 
two  signs,  or  else  he  must  contradict  liimself. 

The  trutli  is,  Beilarniine  was  forced  to  make  a  little  bold 
with  himself;  and  tlierefore,  knowing  that  chrism,  which  his 
church  liad  made  tlie  matter  of  Confirmation,  could  no  ways  be 
proved  from  scripture,  he  was  forced  to  make  imposition  of 
hands  the  matter  of  this  sacrament,  which  might  have  some 
pretences  there. 

But  Bellarmine''s  contradicting  himself  is  not  more  apparent 
here,  than  his  strange  disingenuity  in  palliating  this  matter, 
when  Chemnitius  had  told  them  that  the  passage  about  impo- 
sition of  hands  in  the  Acts  made  nothing  for  the  church  of 
Rome,  since  they  had  laid  aside  imposition  of  hands,  and  had 
brought  clirism  into  its  place :  Bellarmine  is  not  ashamed  to 
deny  it,  and  to  affirm  that  imposition  of  hands  is  still  continued 
among  them,  and  that  the  bishop  in  Confirmation  doth  twice 
lay  his  hands  upon  the  person  confirmed ;  once  when  he 
stretches  his  hand  over  them  in  prayer,  the  other  time  when 
he  touches  their  forehead  in  anointing. 

But  such  fetches  are  not  becoming  so  learned  a  man  as  Bel- 
larmine, nor  such  little  arts  as  cannot  be  excused  from  un- 
truth ;  for  first,  by  their  Pontifical  it  appears  only,  that  the  bi- 
sliop  stretches  his  hand  towards  the  person  to  be  confirmed  ; 
and  I  hope  I  need  not  Insist  on  proving,  that  this  is  not  laying 
his  hands  upon  that  person.  And  for  the  anointing  on  the 
forehead,  would  any  one  but  he,  that  knows  not  what  to  say, 
and  yet  will  be  saying  something,  affirm  this  to  be  laying  on  of 
hands ;  when  the  bishop  touches  only  the  forehead  of  the 
person,  touches  him  only  with  his  thumb,  with  the  end  of  it 
only?  He  that  will  prove  imposition  of  hands  is  used  in  the 
confirming  with  chrism  in  the  church  of  Rome,  may  as  easily 
prove  that  imposition  of  hands  is  used  in  baptism,  when  the 
minister  holds  his  hand  over  the  child's  face  to  baptize  it,  or  in 
the  communion,  when  the  priest  puts  the  wafer  into  the  com- 
niunicant's  mouth. 

But  to  pass  all  this  shifting;  let  us  suppose  for  a  while  that 
imposition  of  hands  is  the  matter  of  tlie  sacrament  of  Confirma- 
tion in  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  then  see  their  text  for  it, 
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Acts  viii.  17,  And  they  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  is  the  place  chiefly  insisted  upon  bv  tlie  church  of 
Rome  for  the  proof  of  their  sacrament  of  Confirmation.  Tliat 
a  laving  on  of  hands  was  used  here,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but 
that  this  was  a  rite  of  a  sacrament  instituted,  ought  to  be 
proved.  Bellarmine  is  not  able  to  shew  that  our  Saviour 
commanded  such  an  imposition  of  hands  for  such  a  purpose  ; 
and  that,  he  knows,  is  necessary  to  make  any  thing  of  Divine 
institution. 

But  that  which  utterly  deprives  them  of  any  assistance  from 
this  place,  is,  that  if  this  text  concern  the  sacrament  of  Confir- 
mation, then  when  the  church  of  Rome  doth  use  the  imposition 
of  hands  mentioned  in  the  text,  she  doth  confer  the  same 
Holv  Ghost  that  was  conferred  in  the  text.  This  nobody 
can  dcnv  me,  since,  in  both  the  other  sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  all  men  grant  that  the  same  grace  and 
benefits  are  conferred  in  the  administration  of  those  sacra- 
ments now,  that  were  conferred  from  the  very  institution  of 
them.  Upon  the  granting  of  this,  then,  I  demand  to  he 
shewn  those  miraculous  effusions  and  assistances  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  use  of  Confirmation  now,  tiiat  were  visible 
then  upon  the  apostles'  imposition  of  hands.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  church  of  Rome  doth  not  pretend  by  her 
sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  confer  any  of  those  extraordi- 
narv  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  were  conferretl  by  the 
apostles.  How  then,  I  pray,  does  she  confer  the  grace  of  the 
text,  if  she  cannot  and  does  not  confer  the  grace  mentioned 
tiiere,  viz.  the  Holy  Ghost.''  There  is  no  foundation  thence 
for  her  sacrament  of  Confirmation. 

And  this  is  that  which  puts  the  matter  beyond  debate;  for 
that  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  text  is  meant,  not  such  a  sanc- 
tifying grace  as  is  necessary  to  the  nature  of  one  of  their  sjicra- 
ments ;  but  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  very 
same  gifts  with  those  conferred  u|)on  the  ajiostles  themselves  at 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  abundantlv  apparent  from  the  consider- 
aUon  of  the  effects.  U|Min  the  apostles  receiving  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Acts  ii,  we  find  them  innnediately  fille<l  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  enabled  with  the  gift  of  tongues.     I'pon  the  Sa- 
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maritans  recfiviiif;  ihu  H(»ly  Ghost  in  the  text,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  apostles'  hands,  wc  find  then)  endued  witli  the  very 
same  |)o\ver,  for  in  the  next  verse  it  is  said,  as  before  of  the 
a|K)stles,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  them,  which  did  dis- 
cover itself  in  some  visible  manner  to  Simon  Magus,  as  well  as 
the  rest,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  had  occasion  to  bid 
money,  for  the  having  jwwer  by  imposition  of  hands  to  confer 
the  same  Holy  Ghost ;  and  what  those  visible  effects  were,  we 
may  justly  gather  from  Acts  xix.  C,  compared  with  tiiis  place, 
where  upon  St.  Paul's  imposition  of  hands,  the  Holij  Ghost 
came  on  t/tcm,  and  they  spake  with  tongues,  and  prophesied. 

From  all  which  together  it  is  evident,  that  since  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  text  is  meant  the  miraculous  gifts  of  it,  such  as 
the  gift  of  tongues,  of  prophesying,  of  miracles,  and  the  like ; 
and  the  church  of  Rome  neither  can  nor  does  pretend  to  con- 
fer such  extraordinary  power  by  her  sacrament  of  Confirma- 
tion ;  there  is  no  footsteps  of  her  sacramental  grace  of  Con- 
firmation here;  nor  any  reason  for  her  to  ground  that  sacra- 
ment upon  this  text. 

But  let  us  again  suppose,  that  by  the  apostles'  imposition  of 
hands  here,  was  conferred  only  the  ordinary  gift  of  sanctifying 
grace ;  yet  this  will  not  prove  such  imposition  of  hands  to  be 
a  sacrament,  except  they  of  the  church  of  Rome  can  shew,  that 
Christ  did  command  and  institute  such  a  ceremony  of  imposi- 
tion of  hands  for  such  a  purpose.  And  this  is  what  Bellar- 
minc  did  undertake,  in  the  third  place,  to  shew  for  this  sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation.  But  instead  of  a  text,  he  only  falls 
to  concluding  that  the  apostles  would  not  have  used  such 
imposition  of  hands,  if  they  had  not  had  their  Lord's  com- 
mand for  it.  But  this  is  concluding  without  using  premises; 
and  this  is  begging  the  question  ;  for  as  to  the  rite  of  blessing 
by  imposition  of  hands,  the  apostles  needed  no  more  a  com- 
mand from  our  Saviour  for  that,  than  for  kneeling  at  their 
prayers,  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  the  frequent  and 
known  practice  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  apostles 
did  belong,  and  therefore  requiring  no  commands  for  the  use 
of  them. 

Before  we  can  then  grant  to  Bellarmine,  or  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  that  Confirmation  is  a  sacrament,  they  must  prove  that 
it  was  instituted  by  Christ;  which  Bellarmine  is  not  able  to  do: 
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that  it  hath  an  outward  visible  sign  appointed  and  set  apart 
for  it;  which  he  was  not  able  to  do:  and,  lastly,  that  it  had 
a  power  of  conferring  sanctifying  grace  to  the  person  con- 
firmed ;  which  Bellarmine  is  no  more  able  to  prove  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  I  am  sure  the  texts  he  hath  brought  have 
been  far  enough  from  doing  it  for  liim. 

Bellarmine  hath  two  more  texts,  which  do  not  so  much  con- 
cern the  proving  Confirmation  to  be  a  sacrament,  as  that  chrism 
was  the  matter  of  it.  Certainly  Bellarmine  did  look  upon  his 
own  privilege  to  be  very  great,  or  his  adversaries''  memories 
and  judgments  to  be  very  small,  that  he  can  so  formally  in 
one  part  of  a  book  set  himself  to  prove  that  imposition  of 
hands  was  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation,  and 
allege  scripture  for  it ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  same  book, 
and  within  seven  chapters  of  the  former,  set  himself  as  form- 
ally to  prove  that  chrism,  made  of  oil  of  olives  and  balsam, 
was  the  matter  of  that  sacrament,  and  allege  scripture  too  for 
the  proof  of  this:  the  first  of  his  texts  for  which  is  2  Cor.  i. 
21,  22,  Noxo  he  which  stablisheth  ns  icith  you  in  Christ,  and 
hath  anointed  ns,  is  God ;  who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given 
the  cai-ncst  of' the  Spirit  in  our  hearts. 

From  this  place  Bellarmine  gathers,  that  by  the  anointing 
mentioned  here,  is  either  meant  the  outward  ceremony  of 
anointing  used  in  Confirmation,  or  an  allusion  is  made  to  it : 
but  to  give  a  brief  answer  to  this,  Bellarmine  supposes  what 
he  should  jirove;  he  supposes  there  was  then  such  a  sacrament 
as  Confirmation,  but  he  should  have  proved  it  :  he  supposes 
that  anointing  with  chrism  was  used  then  in  this  Confirmation, 
but  he  shouKl  have  proved  this  too.  \Vithout  this  he  hath  no 
foundation,  either  for  his  outward  ceremony  of  anointing  in 
this  place,  or  for  an  allusion  to  it.  The  text  itself  is  service- 
able for  no  such  purposes,  the  whole  purport  of  it  being,  that 
God  had  given  his  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  metaphorically  called 
the  unction  from  above,  to  those  disciples,  for  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  them  in  all  holiness. 

His  other  |)iace  is  1  John  ii.  27:  But  the  anointing  which 
ye  have  received  of  him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that 
any  iniin  teach  you  :  but  as  the  same  anointing  teachcth  you 
all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath 
taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him.    Tiiis  text  falling  in  so  di- 
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recUy  with  the  other,  needs  but  a  word  to  answer  it.  Nothing 
is  more  plain  than  by  unction  here  is  meant  the  holy  Spirit  of 
God,  which  is  here  said  to  abide  in  them,  to  teach  them,  and 
to  be  truth  itself.  Can  Bellarmine  affirm  any  of  these  things 
concerning  his  chrism  of  oil  of  oPives  and  balsam?  Does  it 
abide  in  the  faithful  inwardly,  does  the  oil  teach  them  that  are 
confirmed  all  things,  or  is  the  oil  of  Confirmation  truth  itself? 
To  avoid  the  imputation  of  trifling  as  much  as  Bellarmine  did 
in  producing  these  texts,  I  will  not  spend  any  more  words 
about  them.  But  I  must  not  forget  the  author  of  the  Touch- 
stone of  the  Reformed  Gospel,  who  has  another  te.xt  for  Con- 
firmation in  reserve. 

It  is  Heb.  vi.  1,  where  laying  on  of  hands  is  reckoned  as  a 
principle  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  by 
laying  on  of  hands  here  is  meant  Confirmation.  But  this 
should  have  been  proved  as  well  as  said ;  for  as  to  the  laying 
on  of  hands  mentioned  here,  it  is  altogether  disputed  among 
commentators  whereunto  it  does  belong ;  whether  to  imposi- 
tion of  hands  in  ordination  of  pastors ;  or  to  that  imposition  in 
reconciling  of  penitents  to  the  church;  or  to  the  imposition  of 
hands  on  the  sick  ;  or  to  that  used  by  the  apostles  for  con- 
ferring the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or  for  that 
imposition  of  hands  which  from  apostolical  institution  was  used 
by  the  bishops  in  ratifying  and  confirming  that  baptism  to  be 
perfect,  which  had  been  administered  by  priests  or  deacons ; 
or  lastly,  for  that  imposition  used  to  persons  new  married. 
When  the  author  of  the  Touchstone,  or  any  friend  for  him, 
hath  determined  which  of  the  several  impositions  is  jueant 
here,  it  will  be  time  enougli  to  offer  him  another  answer  to 
this  place. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  reader  cannot  but  see  how  little 
reason  the  church  of  Rome  had  to  make  a  sacrament  of  Con- 
firmation; and  to  what  odd  shifts  cardinal  Bellarmine  was  put 
to  make  some  sort  of  a  plea  for  her ;  he  was  forced,  in  order  to 
the  having  any  shew  of  benefit  from  Acts  viii.  17,  to  deny  the 
matter  of  Confirmation  now  in  use  in  his  church  ;  and  by 
urging  that  imposition  of  hands  was  the  matter  of  that  sa- 
crament, to  prove  upon  his  own  church  that  she  was  guilty  of 
a  grievous  sacrilege  in  altering  and  changing  the  matter  of 
that  sacrament.  However,  after  all  his  shifts  and  his  pains 
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herein,  there  is  not  one  syllable  in  scripture  for  the  Romish 
sacrament  of  Confirmation.  There  is  no  institution  of  this 
sacrament  to  be  met  with  there;  not  the  least  mention  of  their 
chrism  there ;  nor  any  promise  set  down  there  of  a  sanctifying 
grace  annexed  to  this  sacrament.  Every  one  of  these  requi- 
sites are  owned  bv  Bellarmine  himself  to  be  necessary  to  the 
advancing  any  rite  to  the  being  of  a  sacrament :  since  then 
every  one  of  these  is  wanting  to  this  pretended  sacrament,  we 
ought  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  scripture  which  proves  Con- 
firmation to  be  a  sacrament. 

Of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  pretended  sacrament  of 
Penance,  and  the  ground  of  their  mistake  about  it  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  we  ought  to  know  that  the  Romish  doctors 
do  not  consider  penitence  in  as  much  as  it  is  a  virtue  of  the 
soul,  consisting  of  a  detestation  of  sin,  and  a  love  of  holiness, 
hut  as  it  shews  itself  outwards  by  certain  sensible  actions, 
such  as  confession  is,  or  the  like.  It  is  upon  this  account  that 
they  have  made  it  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  when 
it  hath  the  j)riestlv  absolution  joined  to  it. 

To  prevent  therefore  any  mistakes  about  tliis  matter,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  explain  here  what  things  they  are  in  which  we  are 
agreed  as  to  repentance,  and  what  things  they  are  about  which 
our  controversy  at  present  is  with  the  church  of  Rome. 

We  do  acknowledge,  as  much  as  tiiey  can,  the  necessity  of 
repentance  in  persons  of  years  of  discretion,  and  tlo  look  upon 
it  to  be  so  indispensably  laid  upon  us,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  saved  without  repentance. 

We  are  not  against  this  re|ientance's  discovering  itself  out- 
wardly to  the  world  ;  a  truly  penitent  man  cannot  but  freely 
testify  it  both  by  his  words  and  actions,  according  to  that  de- 
gree of  hairetl  which  he  now  hath  against  sin,  and  that  affec- 
tion which  he  now  hath  for  works  of  holiness. 

Nay,  further,  we  add,  that  if  any  man,  finding  himself  de- 
pressed and  troubled  in  conscience,  bv  rc.-ison  of  the  nature  or 
circumstances  of  his  sins,  iliscovers  to  his  spiritual  pastor  the 
slate  of  his  conscience,  as  to  a  spiritual  physician,  to  receive 
from  him  such  comforts  and  directions  as  are  necessary  for  his 
condition  aiul  his  cure;  we  cannot  but  commenil  his  prudi'nce. 
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So  far  are  we  of  the  cluircli  of  Eiij;;land  from  discouraging 
any  such  care  in  spiritual  concerns,  that  in  our  Liturgy  it  is 
Buificienllv  rcconimcndetl  to  all  pious  Christians,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  exiiortation  about  preparation  for  the  worthy  par- 
taking of  the  holy  communion,  this  very  application  to  the 
minister  of  God's  word  for  ghostly  counsel  and  directions 
about  our  spiritual  state,  is  recommended  to  all  who  find 
themselves  labouring  under  any  doubts  or  scruples  concerning 
their  condition,  and  the  nature  of  their  sins. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  our  agreement  with  the 
church  of  Home  thus  far,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  to  join 
with  the  church  of  Rome  in  making  this  repentance  a  sacra- 
ment of  the  new  covenant;  and  our  reason  is,  because  we  can- 
not find  in  scripture  all  those  qualifications  and  requisites  to 
the  nature  of  a  true  sacrament  annexed  to  their  pretended  sa- 
crament of  Penance.  We  can  find  neither  the  institution,  nor 
the  matter  or  visible  sign,  nor  the  form  of  this  sacrament  of 
Penance  there.  They  of  the  church  of  Rome  say,  they  do  find 
all  these  things  in  scripture;  my  present  business  is  to  inquire 
where. 

Some  of  our  adversaries  are  for  finding  the  institution  of 
this  sacrament  of  Penance,  or  repentance,  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew  ti,  and  the  first  of  St.  Mark  <^,  where  our  Sa- 
viour bids  them.  Repent,  and  believe  the  gospel.  But  the 
council  of  Trent  has  spoiled  these  men's  guesses,  for  that  hath 
defined  that  penance  was  no  sacrament  before  our  Lord's  re- 
surrection. And  certainly,  if  this  text  of  St.  Mark  be  so  pro- 
per to  establish  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  why  cannot  we 
as  well  conclude  thence  that  there  is  a  sacrament  of  faith,  our 
Saviour  bidding  them  there  to  believe  the  gospel,  as  well  as  to 
repent? 

It  was  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  that  council  was  for 
seeking  the  institution  of  this  sacrament  in  John  xx.  22,  23, 
where  our  Saviour  says  to  his  apostles,  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost :  loltose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them. 

This  text  is  Heliarmine's  sole  foundation  for  the  sacrament 
of  IVnance.  lie  observes,  that  there  is  in  these  words  a  plain 
ant!  direct  promise  of  remission  of  sins;  and  thereupon  his 
next  business  is  to  gather  hence  some  sensible  sign  or  matter 

h  Matt.  iv.  17.  c  Mark  i.  ij. 
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for  his  sacrament  of  Penance ;  and  he  does  it  hence,  because 
that  the  power  which  our  Saviour  gives  to  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  cannot  be  exercised  without  some  exterior  sign,  as  well 
on  their  part  as  on  the  part  of  the  penitent.  But  to  answer 
this. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that  our  blessed  Lord  in  this 
place  doth  confer  the  power  to  forgive  sins  on  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  as  far  as  mav  be  consistent  with  their  condition; 
we  cannot  deny  neither  that  he  hath  promised  to  ratify  their 
ministry,  in  freely  granting  his  pardon  to  all  those  to  whom 
they  have  declared  the  forgiveness  of  sins  under  condition  of 
repentance.  However,  we  desire  to  be  shewed  where  the 
sensible  outward  sign  of  this  promise  of  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
to  be  met  with;  and  where  the  commandment  was  given  to  the 
church  to  observe  and  to  partake  of  it?  Bellarmine  and  his 
brethren  gather  it  hence,  that  the  penitent  sinner  ought  to 
testify  his  repentance  in  order  to  the  receiving  of  his  pardon ; 
and  that  the  minister  cannot  declare  the  remission  of  sins  with- 
out some  exterior  sign. 

But,  first,  the  institution  of  sacramental  signs  ought  to  be 
certain  and  determined;  not  left  to  the  fancies  and  humours  of 
every  particular  person,  as  in  this  case  it  is,  while  one  ex- 
presses his  j)enitence  one  way,  and  niakes  that  the  sign  of  this 
sacrament,  and  another  person  expresses  his  another  way,  and 
makes  that  the  sign  of  this  sacrament ;  at  which  rate  could 
men  express  their  repentance  in  a  hundred  difterent  manners, 
they  would  thereby  make  a  hundred  different  signs  for  this 
one  sacrament. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  thing  a  sacrament, 
because  it  hath  some  sort  of  a  sign  with  a  promise  aimexed  to 
it ;  otherwise  the  repentance  which  John  the  iiaptist  and  the 
other  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  preached,  had  been 
sacramental  also,  and  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  for  a  sacra- 
ment. Our  Saviour  says,  Malt.  vi.  14,  If  i/ou  fhrs^ivc  men 
their  trespas.se.i,  7/our  hcavenli/  Father  icill  also  forffiir  you  : 
now  would  Bellarmine,  or  any  of  their  men  of  sense,  think  fit 
hereupon  to  ground  a  sacrament,  under  j)retence  that  our 
Saviour  had  made  a  promise  in  these  words,  and  tliat  men 
cannot  pardon  one  another  without  some  exterior  sign  to  ex- 
press it  to  one  another .-'  In  another  place  he  hath  promised 
his  grace  and  his  favour  to  them  that  assemble  themselves  in 
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his  name  :  this  cannot  be  done  without  some  exterior  sign  :  wc 
must  then,  according  to  the  Komish  writers,  have  the  institu- 
tion of  a  new  sacrament  in  those  words  of  our  Saviour. 

Certainly  sacramental  signs,  or  the  matter  of  sacraments, 
were  never  left  by  our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  discretion  of 
men,  to  establish  what  they  should  think  good  therein,  but 
were  determined  and  appointed  by  God  himself;  and  this, 
Bellarmine  himself,  when  he  is  treating  about  the  sacraments 
in  general,  is  so  far  from  denying  or  doubting,  that  he  makes 
it  a  grievous  sacrilege  to  change  or  alter  the  matter  of  any  one 
sacrament :  without  this,  as  I  have  already  observed  before, 
while  the  opinions  and  thoughts  of  men  are  so  very  different, 
every  man  would  be  making  and  coining  sacraments  according 
to  the  variety  of  his  fancies. 

We  have  an  instance  of  this  extravagant  and  unreasonable 
fancy  among  the  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  are 
indeed  agreed  thus  far,  that  there  is  a  sacrament  of  Penance, 
but  are,  notwithstanding,  at  mighty  disputes  among  them- 
selves, as  well  about  the  nature,  as  the  form  of  this  their  so 
much  contended  for  sacrament  of  Penance.  One  denies  con- 
fession to  make  any  part  of  this  sacrament ;  a  second  assures 
us,  that  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction  make  up  the 
matter;  that  is  to  say,  are  the  element  or  sign  of  this  sacra- 
ment. A  third  will  have  the  whole  essence  of  this  pretended 
sacrament  to  consist  in  the  absolution  of  the  priest;  a  fourth 
is  for  holding,  that  absolution  is  no  more  than  the  form.  Who- 
soever will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  into  these  things  will 
find  nothing  here  that  ought  to  l)e  called  a  sacrament. 

The  council  of  Trent  was  willing  to  put  an  end  to  these 
controversies,  and  declared  in  favour  of  them  who  make  con- 
trition, confession,  and  satisfaction  to  be  the  matter,  that  is  to 
say,  the  element  or  sacramental  sign,  here. 

But  this  determination  of  that  council  is  as  easily  disproved 
as  any  of  the  particular  doctors'  oj)inions  just  mentioned.  For, 

First,  contrition  cannot  be  the  sensible  sign  of  this  sacra- 
ment, because  it  is  a  thing  internal  in  the  heart  of  the  penitent, 
and  it  hath  no  resemblance  at  all  to  the  justifying  grace  which 
is  signed  by  it,  inasmuch  as  the  justifying  grace  doth  rejoice 
and  restore  the  soul,  but  contrition  doth  afflict  and  abase  it. 

2.  Confession  cannot  be  any  more  than  contrition  the  sign 
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of  this  sacrament,  because  its  business  is  to  declare  the  sin, 
and  neither  to  declare  nor  exhibit  the  grace  of  liie  sacrament. 

3.  Satisfaction  cannot  be  a  sign,  because  it  hath  no  resem- 
blance at  all  to  remission  of  sins;  and  absolution  is  often 
given  without  it,  upon  the  bare  promise  of  it,  which  oftentimes 
neither  is  nor  can  be  performed  bv  the  penitent,  who,  for  all 
that,  hath  had  already  the  priestly  absolution.  In  a  word, 
suppose  those  three  actions  of  the  penitent  sinner  had  had 
some  resemblance  and  analogy  with  the  justifying  grace  which 
they  are  said  to  convey ;  yet  for  all  that,  they  cannot  be  sacra- 
mental signs,  because  thev  are  the  voluntary  free  actions  of  a 
man,  and  not  natural  signs,  which  are  made  to  signify  by  an 
effect  of  Divine  institution  ;  which  thing  these  three  want. 

Is  it  not  a  strange  fancy  to  make  such  a  sacrament  as  is 
administered  partly  by  the  people  and  partly  by  tlie  priests, 
a  sacrament,  that  is,  as  to  the  form  of  it,  atlministered  to-day, 
but  as  to  the  sign,  or  at  least  part  of  the  sign,  is  administered 
two  or  three  years  hence  ?  As  it  happens  when  the  priest 
enjoins  satisfactions  which  are  not  to  be  accomplished  by  his 
ovra  order  in  less  than  two  years'  time,  and  yet  gave  absolution 
to  the  penitent  at  the  very  hour  he  made  his  confession  and 
testified  his  contrition. 

Suppose  further,  that  the  confession  and  contrition  were 
only  feigned  and  pretended,  and  that  tlie  person  absolved 
takes  no  care  in  the  world  to  ])erforni  the  satisfactions  en- 
joined him  by  the  priest,  and  that  the  priest  mistook  in 
giving  absolution  to  such  a  person,  with  the  intention  of 
conferring  a  true  sacrament;  will  not  this  be  a  perfect  ciii- 
mera,  made  up  of  nothing  else  but  contrarieties ;  a  form 
without  matter ;  a  sacrament  without  any  thing  to  administer 
it  with  ?  It  is  certain,  that  tlie  priest  cannot  have  any  certain 
knowledge  whether  he  that  comes  to  confession  be  a  hyijocrite 
or  no;  and  conse()uently,  when  he  is  giving  the  sacramental 
absolution,  he  cannot  be  assured  that  he  administers  a  true 
sacrament. 

In  fine,  I  sliould  be  glad  to  understand  why  Penance  should 
be  any  more  a  sacrament  now,  than  it  was  under  the  old  law. 
Why  John  the  Hajitist,  nay,  our  Saviour  himself,  that  })reaclu-il 
repentance,  were  not  able,  or  had  not  |H>wer,  to  administer  the 
sacrament  of  I'enance,  as  well  as  any  jiriests  now  in  the  worlii. 
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These  pretend  indeed,  that  before  our  Lord's  resurrection 
his  ministers  had  not  the  |)ower  of  giving  absolution  ;  but  this 
is  advanced  for  no  other  end  than  to  mount  tlie  priests  of  the 
present  age  above  the  prophets,  and  above  Clirist's  forerunner 
liimself,  Jolin  the  Baptist.  However,  at  least  our  Saviour 
himself  had  this  same  power  while  he  was  upon  earth,  before 
his  passion  or  resurrection ;  we  find  him  exercising  it  towards 
some,  to  whom  he  declared  in  particular  that  their  sins  were 
Jbrgiven. 

I  cannot  see  what  reply  any  can  make  in  defence  of  those 
who  have  asserted,  that  before  our  Saviour''s  resurrection  no 
pastor  had  power  to  give  absolution,  while  we  find  our  Saviour 
practising  it,  as  well  as  John  the  Ba})list,  long  enough  before. 
They  will  perhaps  reply,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  the  prophets  under  the  old  testament,  did 
not  make  use  of  the  sacramental  words,  and  say,  "  I  absolve 
thee."  But  this  is  very  ea.sily  answered,  and  may  be  retorted 
iifKm  them,  that  if  we  ought  to  conclude  that  neither  the 
prophets,  nor  St.  John  Baptist,  nor  our  Saviour  himself,  did  for- 
give sins  upon  repentance,  because  we  do  not  find  it  recorded 
that  they  made  use  of  the  form,  "  I  absolve  thee,"  &c.,  they 
must  give  us  leave  to  conclude  the  same  thing  against  the 
apostles,  and  against  all  pastors,  even  after  our  Saviour's  re- 
.surrcction,  because  we  cannot  find,  and,  which  is  more,  are  sure 
tliat  nobody  else  can,  that  ever  the  apostles  or  the  pastors  of 
the  church  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  to  have  for- 
given sins  by  the  form  of  absolution  now  in  the  church  of 
Home,  in  the  words,  "  I  absolve  thee,"  &c. ;  and,  which  is 
more,  the  text  itself,  upon  which  this  whole  sacrament  of 
Penance  is  built,  to  wit,  W/tose  soever  sins  yc  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them,  hath  not  the  word  absolution  in  it. 

After  all,  if  in  tiiese  words,  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  the 
Romish  masters  find  the  sacerdotal  absolution,  which  is  the 
form  of  their  sacrament ;  why  may  not  we  affirm,  upon  the 
same  principles,  that  the  next  words,  and  whose  soever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained,  do  point  out  to  us  the  form  of  a  sa- 
crament, which  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sacrament  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  first,  the  pretended  sacrament  of  Penance. 

To  be  short,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  this  text  out  of  St. 
John  (which  is  the  only  text  that   Ik'llarminc  hath  to  allege 
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for  the  proof  of  his  sacrament  of  Penance,  though  he,  to  make 
an  ajipearance  that  he  had  more,  begins  witli  bis  Jirstly,  but 
liad  no  second  for  all  that)  does  not  in  the  least  prove  any  of 
those  things  which  liellarmine  pretends  to  conclude  from  it. 
Tlie  remission  here  spoken  of  concerns  the  apostles'  ministry, 
who  had  this  large  commission  to  forgive  the  sins  of  all  people; 
Whose  soever  si.vs  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted;  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Jewish  state,  which  confined  all  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  the  church  of  God  to  their  own  tribes,  excluding 
all  the  world  besides  :  this  remission  did  concern  all  sins  of 
whatever  kind,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  state,  wherein  some 
sins  wereirremissiblc,  such  as  idolatry,  for  which  the  guilty  per- 
son was  to  die.  And  this  greatest  and  most  enlarged  blessing  of 
remission  of  sins  was  dispensed  to  all  men,  by  admitting  them 
by  baptism  unto  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  this  is  often  enough  ex- 
pressed in  the  New  Testament,  where  people  are  said  to  be 
baptized  Jbr  the  remission  of  sins.  This  seems  to  be  the  full 
and  true  sense  of  this  place,  that  this  power  of  remission  given 
to  the  apostles  by  our  blessed  Saviour  was  imparted  to  un- 
believers by  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  to  those  within  the 
church,  by  restoring  such  of  them  to  the  communion  of  the 
faithful,  who  by  their  scandalous  lives  and  actions  had  been 
separated  from  the  Christian  assemblies. 

And  this  interpretation  of  this  place  will  very  much  assist 
us  to  the  disproving  of  the  pretended  sacrament  of  Penance ; 
since  we  see  here,  that  penance  is  so  far  from  deserving  the 
honour  of  being  a  sacrament,  that  it  is  merely  and  properly  a 
qualification  for  our  worthy  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of 
Baptism. 

To  conclude;  since  we  have  no  institution  of  such  a  sacra- 
ment mentioned  in  the  scriptures;  since  we  can  meet  with  no 
outward  visible  sign  set  apart  for  it;  (which,  by  the  bye,  to  give 
the  church  of  Rome  tiieir  due,  they  themselves  do  not  pretend 
to,  who,  instead  of  some  visible  element,  set  up  sonic  words, 
gestures,  and  actions,  which  never  yet  were  owned  for  an  ele- 
ment or  material  sign ;)  nor,  lastly,  meet  with  any  particular 
justifying  grace  annexed  to  such  a  sign  ;  since  the  only  text 
which  Bellarmine  had  to  produce  in  defence  of  this  pretended 
sacrament  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  quite  different  sense  to  that 
Bellarmine  would  use  it  in,  and  does  concern  the  remission  of 
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sins  hv  tlie  sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  wo  ought  to  affirm,  that  the 
Romish  sacrament  of  Penance  was  not  of  Clirist's  institution, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  he  reckoned  as  one  of  liis. 

PART  II. 

Of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders. 

Before  I  undertake  to  examine  this  pretended  sacrament,  it 
cannot  be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader  in  a  few  words  of  the 
nature  of  a  sacrament.  The  church  of  Rome  and  we  are 
agreed  tlius  far  in  this  matter,  that  for  any  thing's  being  a  true 
and  proper  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  these  three  quah- 
fications  be  required:  1.  That  there  be  a  visible  sensible  sign 
or  matter  of  this  sacrament  appointed  by  our  Saviour :  2.  That 
it  confer  a  sanctifying  grace  on  those  who  partake  of  it :  and, 
3.  Tliat  it  have  Divine  institution. 

It  is  requisite  the  reader  should  carry  these  things  in  his 
mind,  that  so  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  betwixt  the 
church  of  Rome  and  us,  whether  Orders  is  or  deserves  the 
name  of  a  sacrament. 

I  must  also,  before  I  examine  their  scripture  proofs  for  this 
pretended  sacrament,  inquire  after  the  nature  of  it,  and  where- 
in it  consists,  and  will  make  their  order  of  priesthood  the  in- 
stance. They  tell  us  then,  that  the  council  of  Florence  hath 
put  an  end  to  all  controversies  about  the  matter  and  form  of 
the  order  of  priesthood,  by  her  declaration,  that  the  matter  or 
visible  sign  of  the  order  of  priesthood  is  the  delivery  of  a  cha- 
lice with  wine  in  it,  and  of  a  paten  with  bread  upon  it,  into  the 
hands  of  the  person  to  be  ordained  ;  and  that  the  form  is 
Accipe  potestatem,  &c.  "  Receive  thou  power  of  offering  sacri- 
fice in  the  church  for  the  quick  and  dead." 

Here  then  we  find  that  a  chalice  with  wine  in  it,  and  a 
paten  with  bread  on  it,  delivered  to  the  person  ordained,  are 
the  matter  of  this  sacrament  of  Orders ;  and  that  the  form  of 
ordaining  is  by  giving  a  power  to  offer  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  dead.  There  are  two  things  more  for  them  to  shew — that 
the  delivery  of  this  chalice  and  paten  with  that  form  does  con- 
fer and  consign  to  the  person  ordained  sanctifying  grace,  and 
that  all  these  things  are  of  Divine  institution — and  then  I  will 
acknowledge  that  they  have  effectually  proved  Orders  to  be  a 
true  sacrament. 
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Bcllarmine  is  as  ready  as  can  be  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
tliis  pretended  sacrament,  but  dares  not  begin  without  shuf- 
fling and  disguising  the  matter.  He  was  sufficiently  aware, 
that  tlie  council  of  Florence  had  declared  the  delivery  of  the 
chalice  and  paten  to  be  the  sensible  sign  or  matter  of  this  sa- 
crament ;  and  he  knew  as  well,  that  there  was  not  a  word  of 
these  things  in  the  scriptures ;  and  that  he  himself  had  already 
owned,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  persons  whatsoever 
either  to  institute  or  alter  the  matter  of  any  of  the  sacraments. 
What  was  to  be  done  then  ?  It  was  impossible  to  disown  or 
dissemble  his  knowing  these  things,  and  yet  he  must  prove 
from  scripture  itself,  that  Orders  was  a  true  sacrament. 

He  begins <'  very  formally  with  premising,  that  three  things 
are  necessary  to  this  sacrament — the  outward  visible  sign,  the 
promise  of  grace,  and  the  institution  by  God  :  and  assures  us 
all  these  are  to  be  met  with  in  ordination,  and  does  produce 
several  texts  of  scripture  for  it,  which  it  is  my  business  at  this 
time  to  examine. 

As  for  the  outward  visible  matter  in  this  sacrament  of  Or- 
ders, he  tells  us,  that  it  is  imposition  of  hands;  and  instances 
in  Acts  vi.  6,  where  deacons  were  ordained  by  imi'>osition  of 
hands ;  Acts  xiii.  3,  where  Barnabas  and  I'aul  were  ordained 
bishops  by  imjwsition  of  hands ;  Acts  xiv.  23,  wiiere  presby- 
ters or  elders  were  ordained  in  the  same  manner ;  and  lastly, 
in  Timothy's  ordination  by  imjwsition  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery,  1  Tim.  iv.  14.   2  Tim.  i.  G. 

We  can  readily  acknowledge,  that  in  most  of  these  places 
mentioned  by  Bcllarmine,  imposition  of  hands  was  the  rite  of 
ordination  then,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  the  church  of  England ; 
but  our  business  is  not  to  know  whether  imjiosition  of  hands 
was  used  with  ]>rayers  in  ordination,  but  whether  imjwsition  of 
hands  was  instituted  and  appointed  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  to 
be  the  outward  visible  sign  of  a  siicranient  of  Orders;  and  for 
this,  Bcllarmine  himself  was  forced  to  own,  that  we  read  no- 
where in  scripture  that  our  Saviour  did  apjioint  his  ajxistles  to 
onlain  ministers  by  imposition  of  hands.  I  suppose  the  reason 
why  we  do  not  read  any  such,  thing  there,  is,  because  it  is  not 
there;   and  if  it   bo  not  there.  I  think  no  more  words  need  W 
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thrown  away,  to  shew  tliat  there  is  no  institution  of  this  visible 
sign  of  a  sacrament  of  Orders  there. 

But  there  is  a  stronger  prejudice  against  all  that  Bellarmine 
is  proving  here ;  and  that  is,  the  determination  of  his  own 
oluirch  against  him.  Bellarmine  tells  us,  imposition  of  hands 
is  the  matter  of  this  pretended  sacrament ;  the  council  of 
Florence  tells  us,  that  the  delivery  of  the  paten  and  chalice  to 
the  person  ordained  is  the  matter  of  this  sacrament ;  and  which 
of  these  should  \vc  believe  ?  They  both  cannot  stand.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  expose  all  the  wretched  shifts  Bellarmine  used  at 
this  pinch  ;  I  cannot  but  mention  that  about  the  words  of  this 
council  of  Florence.  To  the  objection,  that  imposition  of 
hands  could  neither  be  the  matter  of  this  sacrament  of  Or- 
ders, (which  BellaiTTiine  asserted  in  his  second  chapter,)  nor  a 
part  of  the  matter,  which  the  shuffling  cardinal  contends  only 
for  in  his  ninth  chapter,  because  the  council  of  Florence  had 
declared  the  deliverv  of  the  paten  and  chalice  to  be  the  matter 
of  that  sacrament,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  imposition 
of  hands  :  Bellarmine  answers,  that  the  council  did  not  explain 
the  whole  rite,  but  only  a  part  of  it.  A  solution  that  will  serve 
to  prove  any  thing  by,  since  there  is  no  fence  against  it ;  and 
any  other  person  besides  a  Jesuit  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
use  it. 

However,  after  all,  to  be  kinder  to  Bellarmine  than  the 
council  of  Florence  was,  and  to  grant  him  that  imposition  of 
hands  is  part  of  the  matter  of  this  pretended  sacrament  of 
Orders;  I  cannot  see  what  service  this  can  do  him,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  prove  the  matter  of  this  sacrament  from  scripture: 
Could  he  prove  imposition  to  be  a  part  from  scripture,  to  what 
purpose  is  it,  when  he  cannot  prove  the  other  part  or  parts  of 
this  matter  thence.''  And  his  business  was,  if  he  understood  it, 
to  prove  the  whole  matter  of  this  pretended  sacrament  thence. 

But  Bellarmine  is  an  unhappy  man,  and  ought  to  have  been 
so  prudent  as  to  let  the  proof  of  this  pretended  sacrament 
alone,  since  I  am  sure  he  was  so  learned  as  to  see  plainly  that 
there  was  not  the  least  foundation  in  scripture  for  their  chalice 
with  wine  and  their  paten  with  bread,  which  the  council  of 
Florence  had  sacrilegiously  made  the  matter  of  their  pretended 
Siicrament  of  Orders. 

The  next  thing  Bellarmine  undertakes  to  shew  is,  that  there 
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is  a  promise  of  sanctifying  grace  annexed  to  this  sacrament  of 
Orders.  His  texts  for  this  are,  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  Neglect  not  the 
gift  tliat  is  in  thee,  Tchich  zcas  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the 
laying  on  of'  the  hands  of  the  presbytery:  and  2  Tim.  i.  6. 
Wherejbrc  I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that  thou  stir  up  the 
gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my 
hands.  I  have  put  his  texts  together,  because  they  are  almost 
in  the  same  words,  but  do  concern  the  same  thing.  By  the 
giyt  of  God  in  Timothy,  mentioned  here,  Bcllarmine  would 
understand  a  sanctifying  grace  of  God  ;  but  this  can  no  ways 
be  allowed  from  these  texts ;  for  by  the  gi/i  of  God  here  can 
be  meant  nothing  else  but  Timothy's  authority  and  ability  for 
the  work  of  the  gospel,  to  which  he  had  been  ordained  ;  this  is 
evident  from  the  word  wherewith  St.  Paul  expresses  it;  \a- 
pta-fia  is  granted  to  denote  one  of  these  gifts  which  are  be- 
stowed, not  for  our  sanctification  or  justification,  but  for  our 
abilities  to  this  or  to  that  purpose  or  ministry  ;  as  for  example, 
the  gift  of  healing,  of  miracles,  of  tongues,  of  prophesying,  or 
the  like,  which  are  owned  by  the  schoolmen  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  be  gratice  gratis  data;  not  gratum  Jiicientes ;  not 
graces  to  sanctify  us,  as  sacramental  graces  are,  but  graces  to 
empower  or  enable  to  this  or  that  work.  This  interpretation 
is  favoured  not  onlv  by  the  Fathers,  but  b}'  some  of  their  own 
church  of  Rome.  St.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Theophy- 
lact,  understand  by  the  gif}  of  God  here,  hiba<TKa\ia,  d(x;trine, 
or  the  gift  of  teaching:  others,  among  whom  cardinal  Cajetan, 
interpret  it  to  be  e-io-KOTn;,  the  gift  of  governing:  Salmeron 
will  have  it  to  be  the  authority  of  teaching.  All  which  come 
to  the  same,  and  confirm  our  interpretation,  that  by  the  gift 
here  is  not  meant  any  sanctifying  sacramental  grace,  but  an 
ability  to  teach  and  govern  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge. 
And  therefore  there  is  no  countenance  from  these  texts  to 
make  ordination  a  sacrament,  since  they  cannot  help  it  to  a 
sanctifying  grace,  which  is  owned  to  be  necessary  to  every  sa- 
crament. 

Bellarmine's  last  attempt,  in  favour  of  this  pretended  sacra- 
ment, is  to  prove  that  it  was  instituted  by  Goii.  This  in  order 
of  nature  should  have  gone  first,  but  it  is  the  cardinal's  way, 
when  he  knows  not  how  to  prove  the  institution,  to  put  it  last, 
and  infer  it  from   wli.it  he  hath  been  talking  lx>fore.      I  have 
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nlrcady  observed,  how  he  owns  that  we  do  not  read  in  express 
sc-ripture  that  our  Saviour  commanded  his  a])ostles  to  ordain 
ministers  by  imposition  of  hands;  which  is  to  give  up  his 
cause,  when  he  was  to  prove  it  to  be  a  sacrament :  however, 
though  in  one  page  he  has  not  express  scripture  for  imposition 
of  hands,  yet  in  the  other  page  he  does  give  us,  such  as  it  is, 
an  institution  and  command  for  this  sacrament  of  orders  oiit  of 
Acts  xiii.  2,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work 
xvhereunto  I  have  called  them. 

But  this  text  is  far  from  proving  the  institution  of  their  sa- 
crament of  Orders.  All  that  it  proves  is,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
did  reveal  to  some  of  the  prophets  in  the  church  of  Antioch, 
that  he  would  have  them  two  ordained  for  the  work  whereunto 
he  had  called  them  :  it  is  so  far  from  proving  an  institution  or 
appointment  of  Orders  to  be  a  sacrament,  that  it  does  not  prove 
the  institution  of  Orders  themselves,  which  were  certainly  insti- 
tuted long  before,  when  our  blessed  Saviour  breathed  on  his 
apostles,  and  committed  to  them  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
Nay,  had  BeJlarmine's  text  here  proved  the  institution  of  ordi- 
nation, yet  is  tiiere  a  vast  difference  betwixt  proving  that  our 
Saviour  appointed  Orders  in  his  church,  and  proving  that  Or- 
ders is  a  sacrament,  which  was  Bellarmine's  business,  and  he 
should  not  have  confounded  them. 

His  next  text  is  Acts  xx.  28, — over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers.  A  few  words  will  serve  to  answer 
this  text,  which  proves  indeed  that  there  are  Orders,  and  ought 
to  be  a  regular  ordination  in  the  Christian  church,  but  docs  not 
offer  one  syllable  towards  tlic  proving  that  Orders  is  a  sacra- 
ment. 

His  last  text  is  Ephes.  iv.  11,  And  he  gave  some,  apostles  ; 
and  some,  pi'ophets ;  and  some,  evangelists,  &c.  The  same 
answer  that  was  given  to  his  last  text  is  suitable  to  this,  which 
proves  just  what  the  last  did,  and  what  all  wise  men  grant, 
that  there  are  Orders,  and  ought  to  be  continued  in  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

One  ought  not  to  wonder  that  so  great  a  man  as  Bellarminc 
could  bring  such  weak  and  trifling  proofs,  where  the  best  were 
necessary,  and  all  little  enough  ;  but  it  is  not  Bellarmine's,  but 
his  cause's  fault,  that  is  not  capable  of  any  just,  nay,  hardly 
plausible  defence;  however,  he  ought  not  to  escape  censure, 
I  i  2 
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for  that  he  would  undertake  to  prove  from  scripture,  that 
Orders  was  a  true  sacrament,  when  his  own  conscience  could  not 
but  inform  him  that  such  an  attempt  was  vain  and  impossible; 
and  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  that  delivery  of  the  chalice 
and  paten,  wiierein  his  church  makes  the  matter  of  this  sacra- 
ment of  Orders  to  consist,  was  not  known  to  the  church  of  God 
for  almost  a  thousand  years ;  that  this  was  an  invention  of 
their  own,  and  that  therefore,  according  to  his  own  doctrine, 
his  churcii  of  Rome  is  guilty  of  a  grievous  sacrilege,  in  making 
that  delivery  of  the  paten  and  chalice  to  be  the  matter  of  a  sa- 
crament; which  was  never  of  Christ's,  but  of  the  church  of 
Rome's  institution. 

Of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony. 

If  so  little  could  be  said  by  Bellarmine,  for  making  Ordina- 
tion a  sacrament,  what  can  we  expect  for  this  pretended  sacra- 
ment of  jMatrimony,  which  of  all  the  seven  can  have  the  least 
to  be  said  for  it?  Bellarmine  was  very  hard  put  to  it  upon 
this  point,  and  turns  himself  and  his  arguments  every  way,  to 
make  some  sort  of  a  show,  as  if  he  had  proved  ^Matrimony  to 
be  a  sacrament. 

He  does  not  abound  with  his  texts  here,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  upon  the  other  sacraments,  but  is  for  fetching  this  whole 
sacrament,  institution,  sign,  and  grace,  all  out  of  one  jxwr 
text.  Every  one  will  easily  guess  the  rca.son  of  this  to  be,  be- 
cause scripture  is  a  stranger  to  Matrimony's  being  a  sacrament 
of  the  New  Testament. 

I  must  therefore  be  the  shorter  upon  this  pretended  sacra- 
ment, and  produce  Bcllarnrme's  confessions,  where  we  cannot 
have  his  texts.  We  have  been  all  along  agreed,  that  a  Divine 
institution  is  necessary  to  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament : 
we  demand  therefore,  in  order  to  our  lielieving  the  council  of 
Trent,  wliich  hath  made  Matrimony  to  be  a  sacrament,  and 
hath  cursed  us  if  we  will  not  say  so  too,  to  be  shewn  in  what 
part  of  the  New  Testament  ]\Iatrimony  was  either  first  insti- 
tuted or  made  to  be  a  sacrament. 

One  would  wonder  how  it  got  into  these  men's  lieads  to 
make  that  instituted  in  the  New  Testament  which  had  been 
instituted  in  I'aradisc  so  many  thousjmd  years  before.  Bellar- 
mine was  not  insensible  of  this  very  thing;  and  therefore,  as  to 
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our  demand  about  |5roviiig  the  Divine  institution  of  tliis  pre- 
tended sacrament  of  Matrimony  from  some  plain  place  in  the 
New  Testament,  he  begs  our  pardon,  and  will  not  be  drawn  in, 
but  does  however  assure  us,  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  labour 
so  much  about  proving  the  institution. 

But  this  is  not  to  satisfy,  but  to  cajole;  and  though  he  does 
not,  because  unable  to  do  it,  yet  we  do  think  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  prove  its  institution,  before  we  can  believe 
it  to  be  a  sacrament. 

Bellarmine  therefore,  knowing  what  straits  lie  was  in,  is  for 
taking  a  new  method,  and  that  is,  for  proving  Matrimony  to 
be  a  sacrament ;  and  if  it  be  a  sacrament,  says  he,  it  must 
have  been  instituted  by  Christ,  it  must  have  an  outward  sign, 
and  a  sanctifying  grace  annexed  to  it. 

All  this  is  very  true,  that  if  Matrimony  be  a  true  sacra- 
ment, it  necessarily  hath  all  these  qualifications;  but  the  great 
danger  here  is,  that  Bellarmine  will  suppose  it  instead  of 
proving  it  to  be  a  sacrament.  His  text  for  proving  Matrimony 
a  sacrament  is  Ephes.  v.  32,  This  is  a  great  mystery :  but  I 
speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  chiirch.  From  these  words 
Bellarmine  collects,  and  endeavours  at  large  to  prove,  their  sa- 
crament of  Matrimony.  He  pretends  indeed,  that  they  do  not 
make  it  a  sacrament  merely  because  of  the  word  mystery,  or 
sacrament,  in  this  verse;  and  he  gives  this  reason,  because  the 
word  sacrament  is  found  in  other  places  joined  to  some  things 
which  are  not,  for  all  that,  advanced  by  them  into  the  number 
of  sacraments.  But  in  answer  to  this,  we  can  assure  them, 
that  if  they  do  not  ground  this  their  pretended  sacrament  of 
matrimony  upon  the  bare  word  here,  they  can  find  nothing  at 
all  to  ground  it  upon  ;  since  all  Bellarmine's  reasons  and  shifts 
together  will  not  be  al)le  to  shew  that  the  great  mystery 
spoken  of  here  docs  relate  to  the  conjunction  of  man  and  wife; 
it  is  evident  to  all  unprejudiced  men,  1.  that  by  mystery  here, 
is  meant  no  more  than  a  great  or  surprising  secret  which  we 
are  unacquainted  with.  2.  That  this  great  secret  is  meant  by 
St.  Paul  to  be  the  union  betwixt  Christ  and  his  church  :  there 
is  no  need  of  words  to  confirm  this,  for  St.  Paul  himself,  as 
soon  as  ever  the  words  were  out  of  his  pen,  sufficiently  ex- 
plains wherein  this  mystery  was,  and  whereto  he  attributed  it: 
But  I,  says  he,  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church ;  as 
lis 
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if  he  had  said,  ^'■This  is  a  great  mystery;  mistake  me  not,  as  if 
I  looked  upon  the  conjunction  of  man  and  wife  to  be  a  mystery, 
which  is  far  from  being  such,  being  taught  us,  and  implanted 
by  the  light  of  nature :  no,  my  meaning  is,  that  the  union  of 
Christ  and  liis  church  is  a  great  mystery."' 

Bcllarmine  was  not  content  to  prove  Matrimony  to  be  a  sa- 
crament from  this  text,  but  will  needs  see  in  it  a  promise  of 
sanctifying  grace  too.  I  must  confess  some  men's  eyes  are 
better  than  others' ;  however,  I  can  give  no  reason  why  I 
should  see  nothing  at  all  here.  He  will  have  it,  that  Matrimony 
signifies  the  spiritual  union  betwixt  Christ  and  his  church, 
and  that  it  cannot  signify  except  there  be  a  spiritual  union  of 
their  souls,  and  that  there  cannot  be  such  a  spiritual  union 
without  God  give  them  grace. 

But  all  this  pleasant  fancy  hath  no  sort  of  foundation.  And 
IVIatrimony  hath  not  been  hitherto  proved  a  sacrament;  arid  so 
all  the  rest  falls  to  the  ground.  And  further,  why  could  not 
Matrimony  signify  the  imion  of  Christ  and  his  church,  with- 
out causing  a  sanctifying  grace  too  ?  Cannot  some  things  sig- 
nify without  effecting  too  ?  This  is  strange  concluding,  but 
what  can  help  it,  when  men  will  be  proving  that  which  cannot 
be  proved  !  He  hath  another  text  for  his  sanctifying  grace  of 
Matrimony,  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  Noticithstandiiig,  she  shall  be  saved 
in  childbcaring,  if  they  continue  inj'aith  and  charity  and  holi- 
ness with  sobriety. 

Here  Hellarmine  finds  four  great  blessings  of  Matrimony, 
f;iith,  charitv,  holiness,  and  sobriety;  that  the  wives  received 
these  in  n)atrimony,  or  else  the  apostle  would  not  have  talked 
of  their  continuing  in  them. 

But  did  ever  man  dream  before  at  this  pleasant  rate.' 
Whence  is  it  that  Bcllarmine  gathers  that  the  wives  have  these 
gifts  bestowed  on  them  in  Matrimony?  Is  there  any  other 
thing  re(]uired  of  these  more  than  of  virgins  or  any  other,  who 
must,  if  they  will  be  saved,  continue  in  faith,  charity,  holiness, 
and  sobriety,  as  well  as  any  of  the  wives.'  At  this  rate,  every 
state  and  condition  of  life  may  be  made  a  sacrament.  The 
true  sense  of  the  place  is,  that  though  the  woman  was  first  in 
the  transgression,  and  so  ruineil  man,  yet  that  she  shall  make 
amends  by  bearing  chiltlren,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
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His  next  text  is  1  Cor.  vii.  7,  But  every  man  liaih  his  pro- 
per gift  of  God,  one  after  this  manner,  and  another  after 
that.  He  nrpjiK's  from  this,  that  inatrimoiiy  is  a  gift  of  God 
and  what  then?  Must  it  for  that  reason  be  a  sacrament,  and 
have  a  sanctifying  grace?  At  this  rate,  we  should  have  sacra- 
ments enow :  and  to  go  no  furtlier  than  tliis  text,  virginity 
must  be  a  sacrament  too,  since  it  is,  as  much  as  Matrimony,  a 
gift  of  God. 

His  last  text  is  1  Thess.  iv.  4,  That  every  one  of  you,  should 
knoio  how  to  possess  his  vessel  in  sanctijication  and  honour. 
In  sanctificalion  (to  wit,  says  Bellarmine)  which  they  received 
in  Matrimony.  This  he  says  indeed,  but  the  text  does  not; 
and  our  business  is  to  Jiear  that  speak,  and  not  Bellarmine.  It 
is  in  vain  to  argue  with  a  man,  who  from  a  duty  incumbent  on 
all  men,  married  and  unmarried,  will,  contrary  to  all  logic  and 
sense,  be  inferring  a  particular  grace  annexed  to  a  particular 
sacrament. 

And  now  what  other  judgment  can  be  made  of  these  things, 
than  that  Bellarmine  was  almost  as  much  satisfied  as  any  of 
us,  that  Matrimony  can  be  no  sacrament  ?  He  always  used  to 
insist  on  the  Divine  institution,  on  the  outward  sign  or  matter: 
w'e  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ado  about  the  grace,  but  nothing 
of  news  about  institution,  or  the  outward  sign.  Bellarmine 
knew  his  sacrament  wanted  these,  and  therefore  was  for  making 
a  great  dust  about  the  other.  However,  since  Bellarmine  can- 
not deny  that  no  institution  of  this  sacrament  appears  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  there  is  no  outward  sign,  or  matter,  or 
form  for  it,  to  be  met  with  there,  and  that  his  texts  for  a  sanc- 
tifying grace  were  altogether  forced  and  perverted  from  the 
sense  given  them  by  the  best  commentators ;  he  ought  to  have 
concluded,  if  not  with  us,  yet  with  their  own  canonists  and 
Durandus,  that  Matrimony  is  not  a  true  and  proper  sacra- 
ment. 

Of  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction. 

We  are  now  arrived  to  their  last  sacrament,  tbat  of  Extreme 
Unction,  which  the  council  of  Trent  hath  decreed  to  have  been 
instituted  by  our  Saviour  himself,  and  published  by  his  apostle 
St.  James:  it  is  called  Extreme  Unction,  because  it  is  the  sacra- 
ment of  those  who  are  just  dying,  and  is  to  be  given  to  none 
but  sucii  as  are  looked  upon  to  be  past  recovery.  The  matter 
1  i  4 
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of  it  is  oil  blessed  by  a  bishop,  and  the  sanctifying  grace,  or 
effect  of  it,  is  the  cleansing  the  person  anointed  from  the  re- 
mains of  all  sins,  committed  either  by  seeing,  hearing,  tasting, 
smelling,  or  touching.  This  being  the  nature  and  a  true  ac- 
count of  this  pretended  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  we 
must  now  see  what  texts  the  papists  have  to  prove  this  sa- 
crament. 

The  first  text  mentioned  by  Beliarmine  is  Mark  vi.  13,  And 
they  cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed  Tcith  oil  many  that 
■were  side,  and  healed  them :  but  this  text  is  not  insisted  on  by 
Beliarmine,  and  he  tells  us  that  their  own  writers  are  di- 
vided ;  some  making  the  anointing  here  and  that  in  St.  James 
to  be  the  same,  while  others  are  as  earnest,  that  this  anoint- 
ing in  St.  ]\Iark  cannot  be  their  sacramental  unction,  since  it 
plainly  refers  to  miraculous  bodily  cures,  whereas  sacramental 
unction  belongs  to  the  soul  properly,  and  is  concerned  about 
remission  of  sins.  Beliarmine  himself  espouses  this  latter  opin- 
ion, and  one  of  his  wisest  reasons  for  it  is,  because  those  vile 
heretics,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Chemnitius,  were  of  the  other 
opinion  :  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  very  unseemly  for  a 
cardinal  to  be  found  in  such  company.  We  need  trouble  our- 
selves therefore  no  further  with  this  text,  than  only  to  remark, 
that  by  the  confession  of  our  adversaries,  the  anointing  in  St. 
Mark  was  a  ceremony  of  a  miraculous  cure  of  diseases,  and 
that  tiie  effect  of  that  anointing  was  a  restoring  the  sick  per- 
sons to  bodily  health  ;  neither  of  which  can  by  any  means  be 
brought  to  agree  with  the  pretended  sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction;  the  anointing  iri  which,  according  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  Romish  writers,  respects  the  diseases  of  the  soul, 
and  the  effect  is  a  remission  of  sins. 

But  what  was  wanting  in  this  will  be  fully  supplied  in  the 
text  from  St.  James,  wherein  Beliarmine  tells  us,  we  find  all 
the  requisites  of  a  true  sacrament  laid  down  together:  James  v. 
14,  1.5,  /*  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the  ciders  of 
the  church  ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  xcith 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord:  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  if  he  have 
committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgii'cn  him. 

Beliarmine  triumphs  with  this  text,  but  without  anv  reason, 
since  .sluniitl  it  prove  a  sacrament,  vet  it  does  not  prove  their 
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sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  :  and  there  arc  these  two  plain 
difterences  visible  betwixt  this  anointing  in  St.  James,  and  the 
}K)pisii  pretended  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction:  l.Tliat  this 
anointing  in  St.  James  was  to  be  administered  to  any  that 
were  sick ;  whereas  the  Romish  Extreme  Unction  is  to  be 
administered  only  to  tliose  wiio  are  just  a  departing,  and  past 
all  hopes  of  recovery  :  2.  The  anointing  in  St.  James  was  to 
restore  them  to  bodilv  health  primarily;  but  the  Romish 
unction's  design  is  primarih'  the  cleansing  of  the  soul,  and 
remission  of  all  the  remainder  of  sins:  and  this  is  sufficient  to 
shew,  that  the  passage  in  St.  James  does  not  defend  nor 
favour  the  pretended  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction. 

It  is  very  easy  to  explain  and  evidence  the  two  differences  I 
liave  assigned.  That  the  anointing  in  St.  James  was  to  be 
administered  to  any  sick,  is  too  plain:  Is  any  sick  among 
you  ?  He  does  not  say.  Is  any  sick  to  death  among  you,  but 
&upjK)ses  all  alike  capable,  if  God  pleased,  of  that  anointing. 
I  need  not  stay  to  shew  that  the  Romish  Extreme  Unction  is 
to  be  administered  only  to  such  as  are  looked  upon  as  dying ; 
njx)n  which  very  reason  they  themselves  call  this  extreme  unc- 
tion sacramentum  cxcuntium ,  the  sacrament  of  the  dying. 

The  truly  remaining  difficulty  is,  to  prove  that  this  anoint- 
ing here  did  primarily  respect  bodily  cures  ;  that  it  did,  can- 
not be  denied  us  by  those  papists  who  make  the  anointing 
here  and  in  St.  Mark  to  relate  to  the  same  effects.  Maldo- 
nate  says  they  do :  and  then  I  am  sure  Bellarmine  ought  to 
grant  us,  that  this  anointing  in  St.  James  does  relate  to  bodily 
cures,  to  a  restoring  the  sick  persons  to  health,  since  it  is 
evident  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  anointing  in  St.  Mark 
iloes  relate  to  nothing  else  :  it  is  plainly  said  there,  that  they 
/«vo/\TED  WITH  OIL  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  any  of  their  concessions  to  prove 
this;  the  passage  itself  in  St.  James  cannot  without  vio- 
lence be  interpreted  to  any  other  sense  ;  for  upon  the  sick 
man's  calling  for  the  elders,  and  their  praying  for  and  anointing 
him,  the  effect,  we  are  told,  should  be,  that  the  prayer  of  faith 
should  save  the  sick  ;  by  which  can  be  only  meant,  the  restor- 
ing him  to  bodily  health,  since  to  save  a  sick  man  is,  in  pro- 
{)riety  of  speech,  to  save  or  rescue  him  from  his  sickness, 
which  is  throughly  confirmed  by  the  next  expression  in   St. 
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James,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ;  that  is,  restore  him 
to  his  former  strength  and  healtli. 

This  fair  interpretation  might  be  further  confirmed  from 
those  ancient  offices  in  the  church  for  anointing  the  sick,  in 
which  the  old  prayers  run  for  a  restitution  (upon  anointing)  to 
bodily  soundness,  and  deliverance  from  all  pain  and  languor  : 
this  however  is  sufficient  to  shew,  how  altogether  unlike 
Extreme  Unction  this  anointing  in  St.  James  was;  in  Extreme 
Unction  they  own  and  declare,  that  its  proper  end  and  design 
is  the  cleansing  the  anointed  person  from  all  remainders  of  sin  ; 
and  not  only  their  prayers  upon  that  occasion,  but  the  form 
itself  of  administering  that  unction,  do  themselves  tell  it  us. 
So  that  what  can  be  more  different  than  these  two  unctions  ? 
And  what  reason  has  the  Romish  Extreme  Unction  to  plead  for 
its  being  the  unction  mentioned  in  St.  James  ? 

There  is  but  one  objection  to  be  made  to  this  interpretation, 
that  this  passage  cannot  relate  wiiolly  to  bodily  cures,  since  in 
the  last  words  of  it  it  is  said,  and  if  he  have  committed  sins, 
they  shall  be  forgiven  him.  In  answer  to  which,  we  say,  that 
we  do  not  affirm  that  the  effect  is  wholly  bodily  cures,  but  that 
this  anointing  docs  primarily  and  chiefly  relate  to  bodily  cures. 
As  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  it  was  sometimes  the  consequence 
of  such  a  restitution  to  bodily  health  ;  but  did  not  always 
attend  it,  since  the  apostle  makes  it  to  be  when  the  person 
hath  committed  sins  ;  in  which  words  he  could  not  mean  any 
ordinary  sins,  for  all  men  are  guilty  of  them,  and  tiierefore  all 
that  were  cured  must  have  been  forgiven.  Also  the  apostle's 
supposition  doubtless  docs  relate  to  some  extraordinary  sin 
the  sick  person  might  have  been  guilty  of,  and  for  which  God 
might  inflict  that  sickness:  so  that  the  sense  of  this  must  be, 
that  if  the  sick  pcrstMi  had  been  guilty  of  some  sin  for  which 
God  did  inflict  that  disease  upon  him,  it  should  for  his  comfort 
be  forgiven  him. 

And  this  passage  is  far  from  hcl|)ing  the  Komish  writers  for 
their  Extreme  Unction,  since  it  is  plain  this  remission  was  not 
general  to  all  sick  persons,  but  was  limited  to  some  who  might 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  sin  as  brought  that  bodily  sickness 
for  a  punishment  upon  him  ;  but  theirs  in  Extreme  Unction 
equally  concerns  all,  and  their  anointing  does  equally  good  to 
all,  if  it  do  any  gtHul  at  all,  which   I   am   sure  it  does  not. 
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but  is  an  iiistrumeiil  to  delude  and  ruin  poor  souls  that 
trust  to  it. 

In  a  word,  Bellannine  caonot  but  own  that  if  this  passage 
of  St.  James  does  not  prove  their  pretended  sacrament  of 
Extreme  Unction,  they  cannot  prove  it  from  scripture.  I  have 
proved  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  there ;  so  that  the  Romish 
writers  are  bound  to  own  at  last  with  us,  that  the  pretended 
sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  liaih  no  foundation  in  scripture, 
but  that  it  was  unjustly  grounded  upon  a  passage  of  St. 
James  which  did  concern  a  miraculous  cure  of  diseases, 
which  was  to  cease,  and  hath  long  since  ceased  to  be  in  the 
Christian  church. 

Having  done  with  Hcllaruiine's  texts,  I  have  but  one  to 
consider  from  the  author  of  the  Touchstone  of  the  Reformed 
Gospel,  Mark  xvi.  18,  T/iaj  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  recover.  But  with  this  wise  author''s  leave,  where 
is  there  a  svUable  iiere  of  Extreme  Unction,  or  any  unction  at 
all.''  But  suppose  it  hail  been,  would  it  not  plainly  have  re- 
ferred to  bodily  health .''  Bellarmine  shall  answer  this  ignorant 
scribbler,  and  tell  him,  that  this  imposition  of  hands,  or 
anointing,  cannot  relate  to  their  sacramental  unction ;  since  it 
is  not  more  plain  that  their  sacramental  unction  does  relate  to 
the  soul  and  its  diseases,  than  that  the  unction  pretended  to  in 
this  passage  does  concern  the  body  and  its  distempers. 

Concerning  the  efficacy  of  Sacraments. 

It  would  not  at  all  answer  the  design  of  these  papers,  to 
j)erplex  the  reader  with  all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  about 
this  niatter  of  the  efficacy  of  sacraments  in  the  Romish 
writers  :  it  is  sufficient  to  acquaint  him  that  they  differ  as 
much  as  possible,  and  have  been  as  far  from  being  friends 
among  themselves  as  with  us.  To  make  this  matter  as  intel- 
ligible as  we  can,  it  is  requisite  to  lay  down  how  far  we  agree 
with  the  church  of  Rome  as  to  the  efficacy  of  sacraments,  and 
wherein  we  differ  from  them. 

A\'e  acknowledge,  as  well  as  they,  that  the  sacraments  were 
not  instituted  by  our  Saviour  to  be  mere  signs,  but  that  they 
are  efficacious  of  the  grace  for  which  they  were  instituted,  and 
instruments  to  convey  the  grace  to  us  which  they  signify. 
Our  difference  is  about   their  nature,   that   is,   what   sort   of 
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instruments  they  are  ;  the  council  of  Trent  hath  defined,  that 
they  confer  grace  ex  opcrc  operato ;  which,  if  I  understand  tlie 
exphcation  of  this  barbarous  phrase,  is,  that  the  eflficacv  of  the 
sacraments  depends  neither  upon  the  goodness  of  the  minister 
nor  of  the  receiver,  but  upon  the  world's  being  done,  uf)on  the 
sacrament's  being  rightly  administered.  The  council  adds 
indeed,  that  it  is  thus  operative  or  efficacious  only  non  ponen- 
tibtis  obicem,  to  those  who  do  not  put  a  bar  in  the  way  :  their 
meaning  in  which  is,  that  the  sacrament  does  confer  the  grace 
of  it  upon  every  person  that  receives  it,  provided  he  have  not 
a  will  directly  opposite  to  the  sacrament  he  is  about  to  receive. 
As  for  instance,  when  he  is  to  be  baptized,  that  he  be  not 
resolved  not  to  be  baptized,  or  not  to  believe  in  the  Trinity, 
or  not  to  renounce  his  sins.  The  council  certainly  did  put  in 
this  very  wisely,  or  else  they  had  made  a  strange  thing  of 
Christianity,  and  made  it  the  derision  of  atheists  and  scoffers. 

But  we  are  sure  they  ought  to  have  added  more,  and  one 
reason  is,  because  we  believe  that  to  baptize  a  man  when  he  is 
asleep  is  not  effectual  to  him,  though  we  are  well  assured  the 
man  is  not  guilty  of  putting  any  bar  in  the  way. 

Upon  the  definition  of  the  council  of  Trent,  they  arc 
generally  agreed  since,  that  the  sacraments  do  work  their 
effect  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  quality  fixed  in  them,  as  glow- 
ing iron  heats  water,  or  a  charm  works  cures.  And  this  is 
what  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  them  in,  because  such  a 
virtue  in  the  sacraments  is  contrary  to  the  great  design  of 
Christianity,  which  is  founded  upon  covenant,  and  consigns  all 
its  graces  and  benefits  to  those  only  who  have  such  dispositions 
and  preparations  as  it  requires.  Faith  and  repentance,  and  a 
resolution  to  lead  a  Christian  life,  are  the  conditions,  without 
which  no  man  receives  the  benefit  of  remission  of  sins  in  Iwp- 
tism ;  and  not  merely  a  resolution  not  to  be  pointblank 
opposite  to  the  design  of  the  sacrament  :  this  were  to  make 
Christianity  not  only  a  quite  different  thing  from  what  it  is, 
but  a  most  ridiculous  thing  loo,  when  a  man  shall  come  to 
baptism  (for  instance)  and  tell  the  minister,  Sir,  I  understand 
your  baptism  will  have  a  most  notable  effect  upon  me,  and 
forgive  me  all  my  sins,  without  giving  me  any  trouble  about 
it ;  I  m\isl  confess  I  have  no  great  knowleilge  of  it,  nor  any 
preparation  for  it  ;  but  I  hear  those  are  not  necessary.     I  do 
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nssurc  you  I  ilu  not  mock  you,  and  that  I  have  no  resolution 
not  to  be  baptized,  or  to  receive  no  benefit ;  and  that,  I  hear,  is 
ail  tlie  qualification  that  you  make  necessary ;  whicli  I  assure 
vou  I  have,  or  else  I  would  not  have  come  hither ;  and  there- 
fore pray,  sir,  baptize  me. 

Such  doctrine,  as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  temper  of  Christ- 
ianity, so  it  is  far  from  being  taught  or  being  countenanced  in 
the  scriptures.  Reilarmine  pretends  to  a  great  many  texts  for 
it,  which  I  will  briefly  examine. 

His  first  is  a  set  of  four  texts  out  of  Matt.  iii.  Mark  i. 
Luke  iii.  John  i.  where  John  the  Baptist  says,  /  indeed  bap- 
tize you  li'ith  water  to  repentance — He  shall  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  From  this  Bellarmine  argues,  that  there  is  as 
mueii  difference  betwixt  the  efficacy  of  John's  baptism  and 
our  Saviour's,  as  there  is  betwixt  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
^Vell,  and  sujjpose  this  should  be  granted  him,  yet  how  does 
this  prove  that  baptism  is  eflficacious  by  an  inherent  virtue .'' 
This  indeed  is  Bcllarmine's  conclusion,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
text,  nor  any  thing  like  it. 

His  second  text  is  Mark  xvi.  16,  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved:  that  is,  saitli  Bellarmine,  baptism 
shall  save  him,  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  washing  away  the 
filth  of  his  sins.  But  how  comes  faith  to  be  forgotten,  and  to 
have  no  share  here.''  If  Bellarmine  conclude  such  effects  for 
baptism,  and  we  for  faith,  we  must  desire  to  know  whether 
faith  have  that  inherent  intrinsic  virtue  which  they  talk  of; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  any  such  thing  of  either  of 
them,  since  all  the  text  jirovcs  is,  that  salvation  shall  be  the 
consequence  of  faith  and  baptism,  and  not  that  baptism  doth 
work  this  by  any  inherent  virtue,  any  more  than  incircumci- 
sion  doth  by  an  inherent  virtue  cut  off  a  soul  from  Israel, 
notwithstanding  it  be  said  of  it,  that  the  uncircumeiscd  shall  be 
cut  off" from  his  people. 

Bellarmine's  third  text  is,  John  iii.  5,  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
Kuter  and  of  the  Spirit,he  cannot  enter  into  the  Imigdom  of  God. 

I  will  add  his  other  texts  relating  to  the  same  thing,  that  so 
I  may  dispatch  them  together: 

Acts  ii.  38.  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

Acts  xxii.  IG.  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy 
sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
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Ephes.  V.  26.  Tliathe  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  icith  the 
washing  of -water  by  the  word. 

1  Peter  iii.  21.  The  like  figure  wherunto  even  baptism 
doth  also  710W  save  us  {not  the  putting  away  (if  the  Jilth  cyf  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God). 

These  are  his  texts  ;  and  now  to  what  purpose  are  any  of  them 
brought  here  ?  It  is  granted  that  baptism  is  ordinarily  necessary 
to  salvation,  that  God  hath  made  it  the  instrument  of  remission, 
of  regeneration,  and  of  salvation  to  us;  but  though  this  is  all 
which  these  texts  prove,  yet  this  is  not  all  which  Bellarmine 
should  have  proved  ;  his  purpose  was  to  shew,  that  baptism  did 
work  all  these  things  by  an  inherent  virtue,  as  a  hot  iron  heats 
water ;  but  these  texts  say  no  such  thing,  and  some  of  them 
the  contrary,  for  instance,  Ephes.  v.  26,  where  the  sanctifica- 
tion  is  attributed  to  the  word  upon  the  washing. 

His  next  text  is  Acts  viii.  18.  And  when  Simon  saiv  that 
through  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
given;  to  which  he  adds  2  Tim.  i.  6.  Ulierefore  I  put  thee  in 
remembrance  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thcc 
by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands.  These  two  texts  arc  nothing 
to  the  purpose  ;  for  we  have  already  proved  that  Confirmation 
(to  which  they  will  have  the  first  text  to  belong)  is  no  sacra- 
ment, nor  Orders,  concerning  which  the  other  text  speaks  ;  so 
that  being  no  sacraments,  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  con- 
troversy about  the  efficacy  of  .sacraments.  And  further,  I 
have  above  proved,  that  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  te.xt  from 
the  Acts  is  meant  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  it,  for  tongues, 
miracles,  and  the  like;  and  that  by  the  gift  of  God  in  Ti- 
mothy is  understood  only  an  ability  and  authority  for  to  di.s- 
charge  the  office  in  the  church  he  had  been  ordained  to. 

The  last  text  that  Bellarmine  troubles  us  with  is  1  Cor.  x. 
17,  For  we  being  many  are  one  bread,  and  one  body;  for  we 
are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.  He  argues  here,  that  the 
participation  of  the  one  bread  is  the  cause  of  our  being  one 
body,  'i'liis  is  readily  granted  him;  that  as  by  participation  of 
the  sacramental  bread  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  meritorious 
passion  we  are  united  to  Christ,  so  we  are  to  one  another  by 
partaking  of  that  one  bread,  and  being  united  to  the  one 
Christ  in  his  mystical  body  ;  and  this  is  the  sense  of  this  place; 
but  as  to  the  sacramental  bread's  working  this  by  an  inherent 
virtue,  there  is  not  one  word,  or  tlic  least  intimation  in  this  place. 
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These  are  all  Hellarmine's  texts  for  liie  physical  efficacy  of 
his  sacraments :  how  unserviceable  they  have  been  to  him,  the 
meanest  reader  cannot  but  see;  and  no  wonder,  since  such 
pretensions  are  contrary  to  the  method  of  Christianity  laid 
down  by  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Whosoever  will  examine  the  scriptures  seriously,  will  find, 
that  as  the  sacraments  are  covenants,  so  there  are  several  qua- 
lifications required,  without  which  the  sacraments  will  be  of  no 
more  efficacy  to  the  person  receiving  them,  than  they  would  be 
to  a  dead  man ;  for  to  the  receiving  any  benefit  by  baptism, 
the  scriptures  inform  us,  that  faith  and  repentance,  with  a  reso- 
lution to  be  Chrisl''s  faithful  disciples,  are  required  of  every 
one  to  be  baptized ;  that  upon  the  account  of  these  they  are 
admitted  into  covenant  with  God,  and  have  a  right  to  the 
merits  and  benefits  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  which  was  under- 
gone by  him  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

Nor  is  the  design  of  the  other  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  different  from  this;  it  is  to  remember  us  of  the  infinite 
goodness  of  our  Saviour's  dying  for  us,  to  unite  us  to  Christ, 
and  thereby  to  instate  us,  and  confirm  to  us  a  share  in  his  me- 
rits: none  of  which  it  doth  or  can  do,  without  our  being  fitted 
by  serious  examination  and  hearty  repentance  for  such  an 
union  with  Christ ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  sa- 
craments do  not  work  physically  or  like  a  charm,  but  that  as 
good  men  upon  such  preparations  receive  the  benefits  and  find 
the  efficacy  of  each  sacrament,  so  wicked  men  receive  no  be- 
nefit l)y  them,  nor  can  be  imited  to  Christ  by  them,  which  yet 
they  would  for  all  their  wickedness  be,  if  so  be  the  sacraments 
received  did  as  certainly  work  their  effect,  as  a  sharpened 
razor  cuts,  or  fire  burns. 

To  conclude  ;  as  we  believe  that  the  two  sacraments  were  de- 
signed by  God  for  blessings  to  us,  to  convey  such  grace  and 
assistance  as  he  thought  fit,  and  not  to  be  mere  signs;  so  wc 
cannot  believe  that  God  made  them  such  physical  instruments, 
or  did  give  them  such  an  inherent  virtue,  as  to  confer  grace  ex' 
opcre  operate  upon  every  receiver;  because  we  arc  sure  this 
would  be  to  dishonoin-  those  things  which  are  the  most  benefi- 
cial and  most  honourable  in  the  Christian  religion. 


A 

DISCOURSE 

OP 

PURGATORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

X  HERE  is  so  near  a  connection  between  the  two  points  of 
purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  as  tlicy  are  now  estabhshed 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  one  as 
we  ought,  without  entering  on  some  consideration  of  the 
other.  It  has  been  so  much  the  rather  thought  fit  to  give  an 
account  to  the  world  of  both  these,  in  tliat  the  opinions  of  the 
primitive  Fathers  touching  the  state  of  the  souls  departed,  and 
the  early  practice  of  j)raying  for  the  dead  founded  thereupon, 
being  not  well  understood  by  the  generality  nowadays,  seem  to 
give  our  adversaries  a  greater  pretence  to  antiquity  in  these 
points,  than  in  most  others  that  are  in  debate  betwixt  us. 

For  what  concerns  the  latter  of  these,  I  shall  in  the  next 
Discourse  say  wiiat  I  suppose  may  be  sufficient  to  shew,  iiow 
little  grounds  the  ancient  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead  in 
the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity  will  afford  to  the  practice 
of  tiiosc  who  pretend  to  be  their  followers  in  the  same  custom 
now.  As  to  the  business  of  purgatory,  which  is  our  present 
concern,  we  willingly  allow  it  to  have  been  of  very  venerable 
antiquity,  and  to  have  exceeded,  not  only  our  reformation, 
but  even  Christianity  itself  for  some  hundreds  of  years.  The 
truth  is,  the  church  of  Rome  is  beiioldiiig  for  this  dix"trine,  as 
well  as  for  many  other  things  in  lier  religion,  to  lier  worthy 
ancestors  the  heathen  poets  and  philosophers  :  and  though  I 
cannot  tell  iiow  far  carilinal  Rellarmine's"  argument  will  hold 
good,  to  prove  it  from  thence  to  iiavc  been  tlic  dictate  of  right 
reastm   itself,  because   this   might  engage   us  to  give   up  tlie 

»  IMInrm.  de  I'iiig;it.  lil).  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  6l2.  Colon.  1620. 
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cause  to  |Kif;anism,  not  only  in  tlie  points  of  the  worship  of 
images  and  inferior  deities,  &c.,  which  perhaps  tlie  cardinal 
may  be  content  to  think  the  voice  of  nature  too;  but  even  as 
to  all  the  other  parts  of  their  superstition,  in  which  tiiey  were 
more  universally  agreed  than  in  their  notion  of  a  purgatory; 
yet  for  what  concerns  the  thing  itself,  we  do  not  deny  but  that 
many  of  them  did  certainly  believe  it. 

Euscbius  recounts  it  of  Plato  t",  that  he  divided  mankind 
into  three  states;  some,  who  having  purified  themselves  by 
philosophy,  and  excelled  in  holiness  of  life,  enjoy  an  eternal 
felicity  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  without  any  labour  or 
trouble,  which  neither  is  it  possible  for  any  words  to  express, 
or  any  thoughts  to  conceive.  Others,  that  having  lived  ex- 
ceedingly wicked,  and  therefore  seemed  incapable  of  cure,  he 
supposed  were  at  their  deaths  thrown  down  headlong  into  hell, 
there  to  be  tormented  for  ever.  But  now,  besides  these,  he 
imagined  there  were  a  middle  sort*-',  who,  though  they  had 
sinned,  yet  had  repented  of  it,  and  therefore  seemed  to  be  in 
a  curable  condition  ;  and  these  he  thought  went  down  for  some 
time  into  hell  too,  to  be  purged  and  absolved  by  grievous  tor- 
ments ;  but  that  after  that,  they  should  be  delivered  from  it, 
and  attain  to  honours  according  to  the  dignity  of  their  bene- 
factions. 

Now  that  they  supposed  those  who  were  in  this  state  might 
receive  help  from  the  prayers  and  sacrificings  of  the  living,  the 
complaints  of  the  ghosts  of  Elpenor  in  Homer'',  and  of  Pali- 
nurus  in  Virgil^,  abundantly  shew.  And  indeed  the  cere- 
monies used  for  their  deliverance,  as  described  by  those  poets', 
so  nearly  resemble  the  practice  of  the  present  Roman  church, 
that  were  but  their  poems  canonical,  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
the  most  obstinate  heretic  here  to  contend  with  them. 

It  must  then  be  confessed  that  our  adversaries  in  this  point 
have  at  least  four  hundred  years'  antiquity,  not  only  against 
us,  but  even   l)eyond  Christianity  itself.     And   I   suppose  I 

h  Prspparat.  Evangel,  lib.  1 1.  cap.  .^8.  !(kos,  ijroXiovTai  «i  ti's  ti  TtSlKrirrc.    TiZi' 

pag.  568.  ed.  fi.  li.  Paris,   1627.  re   ivtpyfamv  rtfias  tpfpuvrai,  Kara  T^f 

c  Kai  01  ^(V  &f  S6(u(Tt  fjLfCTus  ^t^iw-  a^iav  fKatnos. 
Kfvai,  TTopevBtyrt!    iirl    rhv    'Ax^poma,         ''  In  Odyss.  lib.  1 2. 
iva$imfs  &  Sh  Ka\  auToTs  oxV^Toi  irrTiv,         c  In  jEneid.  1.  6. 
^irl   TovTov  (f.  TouTwi')   AifiiKi'oDi'Toi  (it         '  Vld.   ih.   Odys".  .10.   Virg.   yEncid. 

tV  ^ifitfrji/,  Ka\   ^KU  olKovtri  Tf,  Kat  ko-  1.  5. 
BaipifJLtvoi,  rail'  ti   ASiKij/iriruii/   StXivTes 
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may,  without  any  injury  to  tlic  mcniorics  of  those  holy  men 
who  have  been  our  forerunners  in  tlie  faith,  say,  that  it  was 
the  impressi(m  wliidi  these  opinions  of  their  philosophy  had 
made  upon  them,  that  moved  them,  when  they  became  Chris- 
tians, to  fall  into  conjectures  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul 
in  the  time  of  separation,  not  very  much  different  from  what 
they  had  believed  before. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  tlie  errors  of  Origen  as  to  this  mat- 
ter ;  who  turned  even  liell  itself  into  a  purgatoryS,  and  thought 
that  not  only  wicked  men,  but  the  very  devils  too,  might  be  so 
purged  in  it,  as  to  come  forth  angels  of  light.  St.  Augustin 
tells  us'',  that  the  Platonics  were  of  an  opinion  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  this,  who  though  they  would  not  have  any  sins 
past  unpunished,  yet  supposed  that  all  punishments,  whether 
of  this  life  or  the  next,  were  designed  to  amend,  and  there- 
fore that  whatever  ])ains  awaited  men  after  death,  they  were  all 
purgatory.  And  though  this  conceit  of  Origen  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  church  as  heretical,  yet  there  remained  other 
opinions,  for  some  centuries  after,  not  much  differing  from  it '. 
Some  thought  that  "all  men  whatsoever  should  in  the  end  be 
saved ;"  others,  and  among  these  St.  Jerome  himself,  that 
"  all  Christians  should  be  delivered  '  :"  some  who  restrained 
their  charity  yet  more,  still  allowed  salvation  "  to  all  that  die<l 
within  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church  ;"  to  which  others  finally 
added  this  further  condition,  that  they  had  not  only  stood 
firm  to  the  faith,  but  also  "  been  charitable  to  the  poor." 
AVhich  last  circumstance  is  tlie  very  same  that  Virgil  from 
the  Platonics  again  recpiired  in  those  who  should  be  trans- 
lated to  the  Elysian  fields;  in  which  therefore  he  places  not 
only  them  whose  virtue  and  piety  had  entitled  to  that  happi- 
ness, but  also   by   their  "  alms   had  made  others  mindful  of 

them." 

Wui(]iie  siii  inciiiorL's  nlios  f'ccere  luereiuio  ■". 

Hut  not  to  insist  more  particularly  on  these  things;   three 
opinions  there  seem  to  have  been  among  the  ancient  Fathers, 

K   IMIiiriiiiiir,  1.  i.  de  I'urgat.  c.  J.  vit.  Dei,  1.  Ji.  c.  i8 — ii. 
|).  57^.  >  AiiKiist.  Enchirid.  nd  Laurent.  c6;. 

•i  iic  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  JI.  c  i.?.  p.  79.V  p.  64.  win.  3. 
t.  5.  Liigd.  1664.  '"  Virgil,  jEiieid,  1.6.  v.  664. 

1  ^w  for  nil  tliiwe,  St.  Aiialiii  de  C'i- 
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concerning  tlic  slate  of  men  after  death,  more  generally   re- 
ceived. 

"1.  That  the  souls  depjarted  do  not  straightway  go  to 
heaven,  but  remain  in  a  quiet  and  pleasing  state,  free  of  all 
troubles  and  jiains,  yet  earnestly  expecting  their  final  consum- 
mation in  glory. 

2.  Another  opinion  there  was,  which  from  the  credulity  of 
Papias°  became  almost  the  universal  belief  of  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  concerning  the  millenary  kingdom  of  Christ  P; 
that  our  blessed  Saviour,  before  the  final  judgment,  should 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  raise  from  the  dead  those  of  the 
faithful  whose  piety  had  been  most  eminent  and  approved  ; 
and  with  them  reign  a  thousand  years  at  Jerusalem,  in  great 
plenty,  and  with  extraordinary  splendour ;  and  that  this  was 
that  which  St.  John  meant  by  the  first  resurrection,  and  at  the 
end  whereof  the  other  was  to  follow. 

3.  A  third  opinion,  and  that  too  embraced  by  many  of  the 
most  ancient  Fathers'!,  was,  that  all  men  being  raised  up  at 
the  last  day,  should  pass  through  a  certain  probatory  fire',  in 
which  every  man  should  be  scorched  and  purified  ;  and  some 
be  tormented  more,  others  less,  according  as  they  had  lived 
better  or  worser  lives  here  upon  earth. 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  primitive  Fathers  as  to  this 
matter.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  that  shall  please  to  compare 
these  with  the  account  I  shall  hereafter  give  of  the  present 
Roman  purgatory,  how  vastly  different  they  were  from  what 
is  now  jjroposed  to  us  as  an  article  of  faith.  But  yet  from 
these  opinions  it  is,  that  those  of  that  communion  impose  upon 
the  luiwary  their  pretence  of  antiquity  for  this  doctrine;  whilst 
whatever  those  holy  men  have  written  of  a  third  place,  mean- 
ing the  place  of  sequester  "^  before  mentioned,  but  especially 
of  the  purgatory  fire  at  the  end  of  the  world  ',  they  presently 

n    Ilellarinine,  fie   .Sanrt.   Beat.   1.  i.  c.  39.  edit.  Valesii. 

c.  5.p.7i3,<iwnsittoliavc  l>eeii  theopin-  V  Justin  Martyr  contr.  Tryph.  p.  Sg. 

ion  of  Tertiillian,  Lartantiiis,  and  Vic-  C.  edit.  Henr.  Steph.  Gr. — I^ena!lls^id. 

ti)rinu8   Martyr:    but    SixtiiH   Sencndis  apiid  Eiiseh.  Ili»t.  Kccles.  lib.  3.  cap.3g. 

more  fcirly  confessen  it  of  many  others.  — Tertiillian  passim,  &c. 

Rilil.   lib.  6.  aniiot.  345.  p.  714.  edit.  q  This  is  asserted  by  ahnost  all  the 

1626.  Colon.  4to.  IrcnwuSjJustin  Mar-  Fathers  of  the  primitive  dmn^h. 

tyr,  Clemens,  Origen,  Pnidentiiis,  Am-  r  ^0Kiy.aariK6v. 

brose,     S.    Clirysostom,     1^.    Aiignstin,  «  First  opinion. 

Tbeodoret,  &c.  '  Third  opinion. 

o  See  KusebiuS)   Hist.    Eccles.   1.  3. 
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apply  it  all  to  their  own  fancy,  and  which  in  those  first  ages 
found  no  manner  of  entertainment. 

It  is,  I  know,  generally  pretended  by  those  of  the  other 
communion,  that  St.  Augustin  at  least  began  to  favour  their 
opinion.  And  indeed  I  will  not  deny  but  that  he  does  some- 
times speak  of  a  purgatory  after  this  life ;  but  yet  so,  as  that  it 
refers  either  to  the  same  purgation  we  before  spake  of,  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  or  else  to  that  ■  grief  which  he  imagined 
those  souls  who  had  been  passionately  tied  to  the  things  of  this 
world  might  still  retain  in  their  place  of  setiuester:  and  which 
he  therefore  thought  to  he  the  meaning  of  that  obscure  place 
of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  iii.  12,  so  confidently  produced  by  our  ad- 
versaries on  all  occasions  in  favour  of  their  doctrine.  But  all 
this  he  proposes  with  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  as  plainly 
shews  it  to  have  been  in  this  Father's  time  so  far  from  an  article 
of  faith,  that  he  durst  not  affirm  any  thing  at  all  concerning  it. 

Thus  then  had  the  Roman  doctrine  of  purgatory  no  manner 
of  foundation  in  the  primitive  church.  About  600  years  after 
Christ,  pope  Gregory  the  Great  first  began  to  give  counte- 
nance to  it.  The  public  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  con- 
tinuing still  in  force  in  the  church,  and  those  opinions  of  the 
primitive  Fathers  upon  which  that  was  first  established,  lieing 
now  no  longer  received  with  that  universal  belief  they  had 
heretofore  been,  it  was  but  natural  to  seek  out  some  other 
grounds  for  a  practice  which  they  saw  so  generally  received, 
and  yet  could  not  well  tell  what  account  to  give  of  the  reason 
of  it.  I>et  us  add  this,  that  about  that  time  a  sad  barbarity 
began  every  where  almost  to  ovei-spread  the  world  :  the  Goths 
and  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  in 
France,  the  Vandals  and  ^Vest■  Goths  in  Spain,  the  Saxons  in 
Britain,  destroying  almost  all  learning  out  of  the  world.  From 
henceforth  miracles  and  visions  governed  the  church :  the 
Hanies  of  .F]tna  and  N'esuvius  were  thought  on  purjwse  to 
have  been  kindled  to  torment  departetl  souls.  Some  were  seen 
broiling  u]K)n  gri<lirons,  others  roasting  ujion  spits,  some  burn- 
ing before  a  fire,  others  shivering  in  the  water,  or  smoking  in 
a  chimney.  The  very  ways  to  purgatory  were  now  discoveretl ; 
one  in  Sicily,  another  in  I'ozzuelo,  a  third  nearer  home,  in 
Ireland  :    one  found  out  by  the  help  of  an  angel,  another  of 

t  Viil.  Aiigii&t.  lor.  Mipr.  lilat    Kmliiriil.  c.ip.  fi;.  nil  Diiliit.  qiin-iit.  i.  &c. 
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the  Devil.  Insomuch  that  pope  Gregory  himself  was  carried 
away  with  these  illusions,  and  which  some  are  not  ashamed, 
even  at  this  day,  to  suj)port. 

By  these  means  came  purgatory  first  established  in  the 
Roman  church,  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries; 
but  yet,  still  the  article  continued  rude  and  unpolished.  Pope 
Gregory  discovered  how  certain  souls,  for  their  punishment, 
were  confined  to  baths  and  such  like  })laces  on  earth,  but  he 
had  not  as  yet  found  out  any  one  common  place  for  them  to 
be  tormented  in  in  hell.  Nay,  for  some  ages  after,  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  risen  to  a  matter  of  certainty,  so  far  was  it  yet  from 
being  an  article  of  faith.  Insomuch  that  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury many  doubted  of  it,  as  we  may  gather  by  that  expression 
of  Otto  P'risingensis ",  ann.  1146,  "That  there  is  in  hell  a 
pKicc  of  purgatory,  wherein  such  as  are  to  be  saved  are  either 
only  troubled  with  darkness  or  decocted  with  the  fire  of  ex- 
piation, some,"  says  he,  "  do  afHrni ;"  plainly  enough  implying 
that  all  did  not  believe  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  wliat  opposition  this  novel  inven- 
tion met  with  in  the  several  centuries  in  the  Latin  church,  from 
C^laudc  bishop  of  Turin  in  the  ninth  century,  from  Peter 
Bruges  and  Henry  his  successor  at  Tholose ;  from  tyie  Wal- 
denses  in  France  and  Picmont,  among  whom  this  doctrine  was 
never  received,  and  who  are  therefore  condemned  by  cardinal 
Bellarminc  himself"  on  this  account.  I  will  rather  observe, 
that  the  eastern  churches  have  continued  all  along  free  from 
this  error.  For,  however  the  pope  and  his  ministers  so  far 
prevailed  with  the  Greeks  in  the  council  of  FlorenceV,  as  to 
persuade  them  to  yield  to  a  kind  of  pretended  union  in  this 
matter  ;  yet  both  their  apology,  penned  by  Marcus  Eugenicus^, 
archbishoj)  of  Ephesus,  and  presented  to  cardinal  C'usan,  and 
tile  deputies  of  the  council  of  Basil*  the  year  before,  wherein 
they  positively  declare,  "  that  they  neither  had  received  any 
such  doctrine  from  their  ancestors,  and  therefore  neitlier  would 
they  ever  accept  it,"  plainly  shews  they  had  no  such  tradition 

u  Lib.  8.  Chroii.  o;ip.  ib.    lOsse  apiid  y  Session.  2,i;ta.   Comic.   Labb.  torn, 

inferos  locum  purpitorium,  in  quo  sal-  13.  pag.  492,  and  j).  11,^5. 

viinili   vel   tcnehris  tantuni  afficiantur,  ^  Vid.  apnd  Sixt.  Senens.  Bibl.  1.  (>. 

vel  expiatinniK  igne  de«)f|iiantiir,  qui-  Annot.  ^59.  p.  667. 

DAM  a-sserunt.  a  .fnnc  14,  1438. 

»  Bellar.  de  Purg.  1.  1.  e.2.  p.571.  572. 
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amongst  them  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  same  Marcus,  and 
of  the  Greek  church  after,  neither  of  which  would  be  drawn  to 
consent  to  this  union,  more  fully  confirm  it.  And  it  is  well 
known  how  the  Christians  of  Asia  and  Africa i"  do  not  at  this 
day  consent  with  the  Roman  church  in  this  point,  as  some  of 
their  own  authors  confess;  though  others,  not  so  ingenuous, 
would  endeavour  to  persuade  the  contrary. 

But  however  this  be,  purgatory  is  now  become  an  article  of 
faith,  and  of  too  comfortable  an  importance  to  be  easily  parted 
with ;  nor  have  I  the  vanity  to  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  argue  those 
men  out  of  it<^  who  bi/  this  criift  gain  their  living,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  therefore  be  as  zealous  in  defence  of  it,  as  ever  De- 
metrius was  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  upon  the  same  account. 
But  for  those  whose  interest  it  rather  is  to  be  freed  from  these 
terrors  after  death,  which  serve  only  to  enrich  the  priests,  and 
keep  the  laity  all  their  lives  in  fear  and  subjection  ;  I  hope  to 
satisfy  them,  that  these  are  only  imaginary  flames,  invented  for 
gain,  established  upon  false  grounds,  and  kept  up  by  artifice  and 
terrors  to  delude  the  people,  but  which  themselves  many  of 
them  no  more  believe  than  did  that  great  cardinal  who  minded 
one  day  to  pose  his  chaplain'',  and  proposed  this  question  to  him ; 
"  How  many  masses  would  serve  to  fetch  any  soul  out  of  pur- 
gatory .''""  To  which  when  he  appeared,  as  well  he  might,  un- 
able to  reply,  the  cardinal  thus  pleasantly  solved  the  doubt, 
"  That  just  so  many  masses  would  serve  to  fetch  a  soul  out  of 
purgatory,  as  snowballs  would  serve  to  heat  an  oven." 

But  it  is  tin)e  now  to  come  to  a  closer  examination  of  all 
these  things;  and  in  order  thereunto  let  us  first  see, 

SECT.  I. 

IVhat  it  is  that  the  ehurch  ()f  Rome  means  by  picrgatory. 

Had  the  iloctrine  of  purgatory  been  as  clearly  explained  by 

the  council  of  Trent  as  it  was  peremptorily  defined  in  it,  we 

should  have  had  the  less  need  to  make  the  present  inquiry"-'. 

■>    Ilistoire   {'ritique,   p.  5.    20   pilit.  Lat.  shews  the  same  of  the  Ethiopians, 

Franikfort,   1684,   for   the   (Jreeks,  id.  that  tliey  deny  a  purgatory,  1.  3.  r,  5. 

p.  6g.   cites  Oahriel   Sioniui,  affinninj;  n.  67,  68.     See  Bellarm.  1.  i.  de  Purg. 

the  same  of  the  Mekihitnt,  Purf(iitorinni  cap.  2.  p.  573. 
niiMuin    existere    pessinie    credidenint,         c  Arts  xix.  25,  &c. 
id.   p.   72.       That   the   (Jcor^ians   lie-         <1  ('.  Kirhlien. 

I'cve  a  piirj^tory,  hut  not  sn«'!\  a.s  tlie         f  Set'  it  at  the  end  of  the  connril  of 

I'.  II.     .S'e  I'oni'pniiiif;  the  Armenians,  Trent,  p.  235.  edit.  I/alibt<  Paris,  1667. 

p    141.    Job   Liidnlph.   Hist.   jF.thiop.  fol. 
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In  |)o|)c  Pins  tlie  Fourth's  Creed  it  is  only  said  in  general 
lenns,  that  "  they  constantly  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory, 
and  that  the  souls  there  detained  arc  helped  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  faithful."  Nor  is  their  decree  concerning  it  at  all  more 
clear;  it  only  adds,  "  that  they  are  assisted  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  faithful  f,  but  especially  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  the 
mass;  and  therefore,  that  the  bishops  should  diligently  take 
care  that  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  purgatory,  delivered  by  the 
holy  fathers  and  councils,  should  be  believed,  held,  and  taught 
by  all  the  faithful  in  ("hrist." 

Indeed,  in  the  foregoing  sessions?,  we  find  two  other  things 
defined  with  reference  to  this  doctrine,  but  such  as  conduce 
very  little  to  the  better  understanding  of  it:  "  1st,  It  anathe- 
matizes those  who  shall  say,  that  after  the  grace  of  justification 
the  fault  and  guilt  of  eternal  punishment  is  so  remitted  to  the 
|)enitent  sinner,  that  there  remains  no  guilt  of  a  temporal 
punishment  to  be  paid  by  him,  either  now  or  hereafter  in  pur- 
gatory, before  he  can  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :"  and 
2ndly,  In  their  canons  of  the  mass  they  resolve,  "  If  any  one 
shall  say  that  the  mass  is  not  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  or  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  offered  for  the  living  and  the  dead  ^,  for 
their  sins,  pains,  satisfactions,  and  other  necessities,  let  him  be 
anathema." 

And  accordingly  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  Exposition  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  contains  himself  within 
the  same  bounds.  "  Those,"  says  he,  "  who  depart  this  life 
in  grace  and  charity  ',  but  nevertheless  indebted  to  the  Divine 
justice  some  pains  which  it  reserved,  are  to  suffer  them  in  the 
other  life.  This  is  what  the  council  of  Trent  proposes  to  our 
belief  touching  llie  souls  detained  in  purgatory,  without  de- 
fining in  what  their  pains  consist,  or  many  other  such  like 
things." 

The  Misrepresenter  calls  it,  "  a  place  or  state  where  souls 
departing  this  life'',  pardoned  as  to  the  eternal  guilt  or  pain, 
yet  obnoxious  to  some  temporal  penalty,  or  with  guilt  of  some 
venial  faults,  are  purged  and  purified  before  their  admittance 
into  heaven." 

f  Sesnion  25.  p.  1  74.  i  Expos.  Bish.  Condom,  sect.  S.  p.  15. 

?  Ses.sioii  6.  Can.  30.  ]>.  47.  k  Papist  Jlisrepi-.  sect.  23.  p.  30. 

h  Session  22.  Can.  3.  p.  135. 
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Alexander  Natalis  is  yet  more  precise :  he  distinguishes 
what  is  of  faitli  in  this  matter  and  what  not,  and  thus  resolves', 
that  it  does  not  at  all  belong  to  the  faith,  "  1st,  concerning 
the  place,  whether  it  be  in  this  world,  or  upon  earth,  or  in  the 
dark  air  where  the  devils  are  ;  or  in  the  hell  of  the  damned,  or 
it)  some  place  underneath  nearer  the  earth,  that  the  souls  are 
purged  :  2ndly,  concerning  the  quality  of  those  sensible  pains 
which  the  souls  held  in  purgatory  undergo  ;  whether  it  be  true 
and  cor|)oreal  fire,  or  whether  darkness  and  sorrow,  or  any 
other  torment  inflicted  by  the  justice  of  God,  punishing  them 
after  a  wonderful,  yet  true  manner:  3rdly,  concerning  the 
duration  of  these  purgatory  pains,  how  long  the  souls  are 
detained  there.  For  though  Soto  thought  that  no  soul 
continued  in  purgatory  above  ten  years,  vet  it  is  a  matter  al- 
together imcertain  how  many  years  those  pains  shall  last. 
The  only  thing  therefore,"  he  says,  "  that  is  in  controversy 
between  the  catholics,"  as  he  calls  them,  "  and  protestants, 
is  this,  whether  the  faith  teaches  that  there  is  a  state  of  the 
dead  in  which  they  shall  be  expiated  by  temporary  punish- 
ments, and  from  which  they  may  be  freed,  or  otherwise 
helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  church." 

But  though  this  then  be  all  which  these  men  suppose  is  to 
come  into  our  inquiry ;  yet  I  must  observe,  that  the  Cate- 
chism set  out  by  order  of  the  council  of  Trent  determines 
concerning  the  pains  themselves  that  they  are  caused  bv  fire. 
"  There  is,"  says  that  Catechism  ■",  "  a  purgatory  fire,  in 
which  the  souls  of  the  faithful  being  tormentetl  for  a  certain 
time,  are  expiated  ;  that  so  a  passage  may  Ik-  opened  for  them 
into  their  eternal  country,  into  which  no  defiled  thing  can 
enter."  So  that  I  do  not  sec  how  they  can  choose  but  allow 
the  pains  of  purgatory  t<i  i)e  determined  bv  them  to  the  parti- 
cular kind  of  fire. 

St.  Thomas  is  yet  more  precise,  not  onlv  that  it  is  fire  in 
which  the  souls  are  tormented,  but  that  it  is  the  very  "  same 
(ire  that  torments  the  damned  in  hell  and  the  just  in  purga- 
tory"."   And   Bellarmine  himself  confesses ",  that   almost   all 


I   III  <li»wrt.   Nw.  4.    ili>si-rt.   41  |>.  n  In  4.  Scut.  di.st.  11.  qii.  1.  art.  1. 

.>$].  "  Bollumi.  (Ic  VuTf.  lib.  2.  cap.  6. 

ni    (';it4?«'hi!(ni.   ail    PartH-h.     purt.  1.     p.  646. 
uriic.  J.  swt.  5.  p.  41.  Colon.  1684. 
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ilifir  divines  leach,  "  that  the  damned  and  the  souls  in  purga- 
tory are  torinenteil  in  tlie  same  fire  and  in  tlie  same  place." 

But  vet,  since  thev  suppose  tlial  nothing  ought  to  come  into 
this  dispute  but  just  what  is  defined  in  tlie  council  of  Trent, 
"e  will  take  the  state  of  the  question  according  to  llieir  own 
tiesire,  and  inquire  only  in  the  words  of  cardinal  Bellarmine, 

"  \Vhethcr  there  be  any  such  place  (as  they  suppose)  in 
which,  as  in  a  prison,  the  souls  are  purged  after  this  life, 
which  were  not  fully  purged  before :  that  so  being  cleansed, 
they  may  be  able  to  go  into  heaven,  where  no  unclean  tiling 
shall  enter." 

SECT.  II. 

That  there  is  no  gi-oundfor  such  a  jJurgatory  in  the  holy 
scripture. 

TO  demonstrate  this,  it  will  not,  I  presume,  be  expected 
that  I  slioukl  shew  the  weakness  of  all  those  places,  which 
though  some  of  their  controvertists  have  alleged,  yet  the  more 
learned  among  them  freely  confess  to  have  nothing  to  the  pur- 
|K«e  in  them.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  has  put  together  nineteen 
several  texts  out  of  both  Testaments,  but  yet  was  far  from 
thinking  them  all  to  his  purpose?;  confessing  either  of  all,  or 
at  least  of  all  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  first,  that 
they  are  but  probable  arguments.  Of  these  Alexander  Nata- 
lis  utterly  rejects  sixteen;  and  one  he  mentions  not,  as  indeed 
he  needed  not  to  do  it,  when  Bellarmine  himself  had  set  a  par- 
ticular mark  upon  itl,  as  impertinent. 

The  Misrepresenter,  unwilling  to  see  bis  cause  reduced  to 
two  only  ])laces  of  holy  scripture,  restores  again  to  its  au- 
thority '  one  of  those  which  Natalis  had  rejected  %  and  adds 
another,  which  they  had  all  of  them  overlooked,  but  very  un- 
fortunately ;  for  that,  1st,  they  have  ever  been  esteemed '  two 
of  the  most  difficult  and  obscure  places  of  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  therefore  certainly  must  be  very  unfit  to  build  an 
article  <tf  faith  upon;  and  then,  2dly,  for  St.  Austin,  upon 
whose  authority  he  would  be  thought  to  allege  them ;  it  is  evi- 


\<  J^e  Purpat.  1.  I.  c.  3.  p.  578.  a.  »  1  Pet.  iii.  15. 

'I   Iliid.  rap.  8.  arg.  ult.  sect.  Utuii-         '  Bellarm.  ile  Purg.  1.  1.  c.  5.  l>.  582. 
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dent  that  lie  utterly  mistook  tlie  design  of  that  Father,  if  he 
thought  that  he  understood  thcni  of  the  Roman  purgatory,  as 
both  his  words  evidently  shew,  and  his  own  masters,  Natalis" 
has  ingenuously  confessed  for  the  one,  and  Bellarmine  "  for  the 
other.  So  that  then  I  may  reasonably  presume  to  have  an- 
swered the  design  of  the  present  section,  if  I  can  give  a  fair 
account  of  those  two  places  which  they  all  agree  to  be  the 
principal  supports  of  this  doctrine  V;  and  from  whence  some 
of  them  doubt  not  to  say,  it  may  be  demonstratively  con- 
cluded. 

Now  the  first  of  these  is  that  noted  passage  in  the  2  Maccab. 
cap.  xii.  where  (they  tell  us)  it  is  said  =^,  "  that  money  was 
sent  to  Jerusalem  that  sacrifices  might  be  offered  for  the  slain; 
and  it  is  rec^ommended  as  a  holy  cogitation  to  pray  for  the 
dead."  This,  not  only  Bellarmine »  ranks  in  the  front  of  his 
scripture-proofs,  but  the  IMisrepresenter  has  again  advanced  it, 
and  Natalis  doubts  not  to  call  it  a  demonstrative  testimony. 

But  to  all  this  our  exceptions  are  very  just : 

1st,  That  the  book  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  authority  to 
establish  a  matter  of  faith. 

2dly,  That  if  it  were,  yet  is  not  the  text  bv  any  means  clear 
for  the  proof  of  that  to  which  it  is  applied  by  them. 

1st,  For  the  authority  of  the  book  itself. 

Thus  much  our  adversaries  themselves  confess b,  and  I  think 
we  need  desire  no  more:  that  this  book  was  never  received  by 
the  Jews  as  canonical  ^  :  that  St.  Jerome  therefore  rejected  it 
out  of  the  canon  of  the  Christian  church  :  that  it  was  not  of  a 
long  time''  after  received  into  it;  insomuch  that  in  pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great's  timeS  that  is,  (jOO  years  after  Christ,  it  was 
lawful  to  doubt  of  its  authority;  for,  indeed,  that  pope  himself 
did  not  receive  it  as  canonical.  And  sure  then  it  ought  not  to 
be  thought  unreasonable  in  us  to  tloubt  of  the  authority  of  a 
book,  which  being  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  yet  never 
received  by  the  Jews  as  canonical,  and  of  whose  aulhentical- 

u  Vid.  in  loc   i  Cor.  iii.  15.  p.  377,         l>  See  Moiis,  d»  Pin,  Biblioth.  Dis- 

379-  »ert.  Prel.  p.  59,  &c 

«   Bellarra.  de  Christ!  Anima,  lib.  4.         c  Bellarni.  de  Piirg.  1.  1.  c  3.  p.  575. 

cap.  13.  p.  455.  |i<"r  tot.  Natalis  Alex.  sect.  4.  par.  3.  dissert.  41. 

y  Natal.  Ali-jt.  in  Inc.  p.  362.  p.  365. 
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sect.  13.  p.  28.  Natalis  ubi  siipr.  p.  364. 
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ness  therefore  the  primitive  Cliristian  clnireh  for  tlie  first  600 
years  deelaretl  themselves  altogether  unsatisfied.     But, 

2dlv,  To  allow  the  book  the  credit  which  they  desire,  yet  still 
the  text  is  by  no  means  clear  for  the  proof  of  that  to  which  it  is 
applied  by  them.  The  story  itself  is  this,  "  That  when  Judas, 
the  day  after  the  battle,  came  to  bury  the  bodies  of  them  that 
were  slain  ',  they  found  under  the  coats  of  every  one  that  had 
been  killed  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites, 
which  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  the  law.  This  discovered 
to  them  the  cause  of  their  death,  and  how  they  were  slain  by 
God  for  their  sin.  Hereupon  Judas  and  all  his  men  betook 
themselves  to  prayer,  and  besought  God  that  the  sin  might 
wholly  be  put  out  of  remembrance.  And  Judas  upon  this  oc- 
casion exhorted  the  people  to  keep  themselves,  by  their  ex- 
ample, from  the  like  sin ;  and,  lastly,  he  made  a  collection 
among  them  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  sent  it  to  Jerusalem,  to 
offer  a  sin-offering  unto  the  Lord." 

This  is  the  story,  and  the  design  of  all  is  very  easy;  that 
Judas,  considering  the  danger  he  had  been  in  by  the  sin  of 
these  men,  prayed  to  God  that  it  might  not  be  imputed  to  the 
people,  and  offered  a  sin-offei-'mg-Jbr  the  congregation  accord- 
ing to  the  law ;  remeuibering  what  the  whole  people  had  once 
suffered  in  the  like  case  for  Achan's  transgressions. 

Hut  our  adversaries  will  have  this  sin-offering  to  have  been 
for  the  dead,  and  the  history  expressly  says  it  was  so.  I  an- 
swer, 1st,  the  history  says  no  more  than  what  we  have  set 
down,  that  Judas  did  this  :  for  the  rest,  it  is  the  conjecture  of 
the  historian,  not  an  historical  narration  of  what  design  Judas 
had  in  it.  Now  that  this  could  not  have  been  his  design,  is 
evident,  2dly,  in  that  neither  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  any  other 
part  of  the  holy  scripture,  makes  any  mention  of  any  such 
sacrifice,  either  prescribed  or  allowed  of,  for  the  dead.  And, 
Sdiy,  had  the  law  in  some  cases  approved  of  sacrifices  for  the 
dead,  yet  certainly  it  could  not  have  done  it  in  this,  idolatry 
being  one  of  those  sins  for  which  there  was  no  offering  al- 
lowed, nor  any  atonement  to  be  made  for  it. 

But  what  then  is  it  that  this  historian  designed  ?  I  reply,  it 
was  this  :    That  Judas,  by  this  sacrifice,  made  an  atonement 

f  2  Maocab.  xii.  ver.  39,  &c.  e  Joshua  vii. 
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for  the  dead,  to  the  end  that  their  sin  being  forgiven  they 
might  have  a  happj'  resurrection.  This  lie  expressly  declares, 
vcr.  44,  45,  "  For  considering,"  says  the  historian,  "  that  there 
is  an  excellent  reward  laid  up  for  those  that  die  godly,  which 
was  a  holy  and  godly  thought  ^ ;  he  therefore  made  an  ex- 
piation for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  absolved  from  their 
sin."  For  many  of  the  Jews  tiien,  as  some  Christians  have 
done  since,  thought  offerings  might  be  made  for  the  forgiveness 
of  those  sins  after  death,  that  were  not  forgiven  before.  There- 
fore, seeing  that  these  soldiers  died  in  a  grievous  sin  before 
they  had  time  to  repent,  the  historian  supposed  that  Judas 
might  have  designed  this  offering  to  expiate  their  offence,  that 
so  they  might  obtaui  a  happy  resurrection.  But  now  this  was 
only  the  conjecture  of  the  iiistorian,  and  as  before  we  have 
seen  very  ill  grounded,  to  be  sure  far  enough  distant  from  the 
Roman  purgatory.  For,  1st,  this  respected  the  future  resur- 
rection; that,  the  present  sufferings  of  the  dead.  2dly,  The 
prayers  here  spoken  of  were  offered  for  men  who  died  in  a 
mortal  sin ;  but  the  papists  deny  that  any  such  go  to  pur- 
gatory, or  can  receive  any  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  the 
living.  3dly,  Whatever  becomes  of  all  the  rest;  how  was  it 
possible  that  these  prayers  should  have  been  designed  for  the 
slain  to  deliver  them  out  of  purgatory,  when,  if  we  will  believe 
the  papists  themselves,  their  souls  were  not  there,  but  either  in 
hell  or  in  tiie  limbus,  where  they  supposed  the  souls  of  the 
ancient  Fathers  were  detained,  till  our  Saviour  Christ  de- 
scending thither  set  them  free. 

So  that  which  way  soever  then  we  consider  this  passage,  it 
cannot  give  us  any  manner  of  sjitisfaction.  If  we  Uxik  upon 
it  as  a  part  of  that  history,  the  book  is  not  canonical ;  nor  was 
ever  esteemed  so  by  the  Jews,  or  by  the  Christians  of  the  first 
600  years:  if  wc  take  it  as  the  history  of  what  Judas  did, 
this  respected  not  the  dead  at  all ;  nor  by  consequence  can  it 
lielong  to  jiurgatory  :  if  according  to  tiie  opinion  of  the  Re- 
lator, it  regards  the  dead  indeed,  but  tiien  with  reference  to 
their  future  resurrection,  not  their  present  punishment;  and  so 
is  still  impertinent :  if,  finally,  according  to  the  hy})othcsis  of 

KoifMfifvois  KdWirrov  iwoKtlntyoi'  x"-     ^ffOTO  tSj  afiafrrlat  inroKvfrivai. 
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the  papists  themselves,  it  is  utterly  impossible  it  should  be- 
long to  purgatory,  because  there  was,  as  yet,  no  such  place, 
and  therefore  these  soldiers  could  not  be  there,  or  by  any  sa- 
crifices be  delivered  from  thence.  And  this,  I  hope,  may  be 
a  sufficient  reply  to  this  first  passage. 

The  other,  from  whence  they  also  tell  us  their  doctrine  of 
purgatory  may  be  demonstratively  concluded,  is  in  the  xiilh  of 
St.  Matth.  ver  32;  where  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  the  s'm 
(ifftinst  the  Holij  Ghoul,  tells  us,  that  it  shall  not  be  Jbrgivcn, 
fteitlicr  in  this  ivorld,  nor  in  that  to  come. 

He  would,  I  believe,  be  thought  to  make  a  very  strange 
conclusion,  that  should,  without  more  ado,  argue  thus  abruptly 
from  this  passage;  "  Therefore  there  is  a  purgatory  :"  and,  in- 
deed, they  themselves  are  sensible  of  it.  And  therefore  Bel- 
larmine  confesses,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  pur- 
gatory cannot  be  inferred  from  hence :  but  according  to  the 
rules  of  prudence,  he  thinks  it  may,  because  that  otherwise, 
he  says,  Christ  must  be  said  "  to  have  spoken  improperly; 
which  we  ought  not  to  suppose  he  did."  But  if  there  be  no- 
thing in  this  place  to  prove  purgatory,  according  to  the  rules 
of  logic,  I  suppose  it  must  be  some  mistake  then,  in  that 
which  he  told  us  before,  that  it  may  be  demonstratively  in- 
ferred from  thence :  for  as  for  the  rule  of  prudence,  that  will 
at  most  make  it  but  very  probable. 

But  indeed  this  rule  will  fail  them  as  well  as  the  other,  as 
we  shall  evidently  see  in  examining  the  proofs  which  they 
make  from  it.  Now  their  argument  lies  thus:  "Our  Saviour 
Christ  says,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be 
remitted,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  to  come :  we  must 
therefore  suppose  that  some  sins  shall  be  remitted  in  the 
world  to  come,  or  else  our  Saviour  .spake  improperly,  which, 
according  to  the  rules  of  prudence,  we  may  not  say.  Now  the 
wmid  to  come  must  signify  the  state  of  the  soul  between  the 
day  of  every  man's  death,  and  the  final  resurrection,  because 
that  after  that  no  sins  shall  be  remitted  :  and  it  must  be  to 
those  who  are  in  a  middle  state,  because  those  who  are  blessed 
are  already  forgiven  ;  and  those  who  are  damned  shall  never 
he  remitted." 

This  is  the  sum  of  their  arguing  from  this  place:  but  now 
if  it  appear  that  wc  can  have  no  manner  of  assurance  of  any  of 
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these  suppositions,  much  more  if  it  be  clear  that  not  oue  of 
them  is  true,  then  I  presume  it  will  follow,  that  neither  is  it 
prudentially  credible  that  our  Saviour  here  intended  to  esta- 
blish a  purgatory,  but  rather  altogether  certain  that  he 
did  not. 

1st,  then,  our  Saviour  says,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  not  he  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that 
to  eome ;  therefore  they  conclude  some  sins  shall  be  forgiven 
in  the  world  to  come. 

I  answer :  It  is  most  certain  that  some  sins  shall  be  forgiven 
in  the  world  to  come,  even  all  those  that  are  forgiven  in  this, 
and  for  which,  therefore,  God  shall  not  call  us  to  account  at  the 
last  dav.  As  if  one  should  say,  To  him  that  re|ients  and 
believes,  his  sins  shall  not  be  imputed,  neither  in  this  icorld  nor 
in  the  world  to  come;  that  is,  they  shall  never  be  imputed. 
And  so  both  St.  ]Mark  and  St.  Luke  interpret  the  phrase ' ; 
He  shall  not  be  forgiven,  says  the  one;  he  shall  not  be  for- 
given for  ever,  says  the  other  :  what  is  this  to  purgatory  ? 

But  our  advei'saries  are  more  acute  :  Christ  says,  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this 
world,  nor  in  that  to  eome ;  therefore  some  sins  that  are  not 
forgiven  in  this  world  shall  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come. 
This  indeed  is  no  consequence  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
as  Bellarniine  acknowledges ;  but  how  then  does  it  follow  ? 
Because  that  otherwise  our  Saviour  Christ  would  have  s[X)ken 
improperlv,  which,  according  to  the  rule  of  prudence,  we  ought 
not  to  s;iy.  Tlie  cardinal  might  have  added,  according  to  the 
rule  of  civilitv  and  good  breeding  too.  But  still,  how  does 
this  appear.?  AVhv,  because  that  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
impertinent  to  say  that  it  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this 
world,  nor  in  the  world  to  eome,  if  no  sins  should  he  forgiven 
in  the  world  to  come  that  are  not  forgiven  in  tliis. 

I  answer,  1st,  he  might  have  said  it  to  exaggerate  his  speech, 
and  so  the  better  enforce  the  heinousncss  of  the  crime;  and  it 
is  a  thing  verv  ordinary  on  such  occasions  to  use  many  words 
when  one  would  have  been  sufficient  :  but,  2dlv,  he  might, 
and  certainly  did  do  it,  to  prevent  the  mistake  of  the  Jews, 
and  cut  off'  all  hopes  of  pardon  for  this  sin.  Two  things  there 
were  which  thev  understood  by  the  NHH  D7y>  or  world  to 
>  Mark  iii.  29.  Luke  xii.  10. 
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come  ;  the  kiiigilom  (if  the  Messiah,  and  the  state  afier  death ; 
and  in  both  tlicse  they  thouglu  a  remission  might  be  had  for 
some  sins  that  were  not  otlierwise  to  be  forgiven  :  our  blessed 
Saviour,  therefore,  to  lake  away  all  hopes  of  "remission  for  this 
sin,  and  make  the  deeper  impression  upon  their  minds,  bids 
tliem  not  flatter  themselves  with  any  sueh  fond  expectations ; 
that  this  was  a  sin  that  should  never  be  forgiven  them,  neither 
in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come ;  i.  e.  neither  now  nor 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ;  neither  in  the  hour  of  death, 
nor  in  the  day  of  judgment.     But, 

2ndly,  They  suppose  that  the  world  to  come  must  signify 
the  time  between  every  man's  death  and  the  general  re- 
surrection. 

But  now  for  this  there  is  no  manner  of  ground,  either  in 
the  holy  scripture  or  in  the  language  of  the  Jews  ;  nor  can  it 
be  with  any  propriety  so  esteemed.  For  the  zcorld  to  come 
camiot  be  supposed  to  begin  till  this  world  ends,  i.  e.  till  the 
time  be,  that,  according  to  their  own  confession  ^,  purgatory 
shall  be  no  more.  Whatever  then  our  Saviour  Christ  means 
by  the  world  to  come,  or  however  sins  shall  be  remitted  there, 
it  cannot  be  understood  of  purgatory,  which  now  is  in  this 
present  world,  and  in  the  other  shall  be  destroyed. 

3rdly,  They  suppose,  lastly,  that  the  persons  whose  sins  shall 
be  forgiven  arc  not  the  perfectly  just,  in  whom  there  is  no 
spot  of  sin  remaining ;  nor  yet  the  damned,  whose  sins  are 
irremissible ;  but  such  as  are  in  a  middle  state,  i.  e.  that  depart 
with  sanctifying  grace  and  charity,  but  yet  guilty  of  some 
lesser  sins,  of  which  they  are  to  be  purged. 

I  reply,  1st,  That  there  is  not  a  word  of  all  this  so  much  as 
hinted  in  the  text;  and  any  one  might  from  thence  as  reason- 
ably conclude  for  cither  of  the  other  kinds  as  they  do  for  this 
middle  sort.  For  as  concerning  the  just,  it  is  not  certainly  at 
all  absurd  to  say,  that  their  sins  are  then  forgiven,  when  they 
are  finally  acquitted  at  God's  tribunal,  as  they  shall  be  in  the 
world  to  come.  And  for  tlie  wicked,  since  we  here  are  told 
that  blasphetny  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  only  sin  that 
shall  not  he  forgiven ;  nay,  our  Saviour  expressly  says,  tfiat 
all  other  sins  shall  be  remitted ;    it  may,  with  much  more 

k  Bellann.  de  Piir)f.  I.  i.e.  5.  j).  586.  D.  Dico,  post  novissinmm  judicium  non 
fore  purgatorium. 
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agreement  to  the  text,  follow,  thai  all  men,  be  their  sins  what 
they  will,  shall  have  grace  of  repentance,  whereby  they  niay  be 
pardoned  in  the  world  to  come,  the  blasphemers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  alone  excepted,  than  that  those  onlv  shall  be  forgiven 
who  die  with  venial  sins.     But, 

2ndly,  What  have  we  here  to  do  with  the  remission  of  sins? 
Purgatory  is  a  place,  not  where  sins  are  remitted,  but  where 
they  are  punished  with  the  greatest  severity  ;  nay,  what  is  still 
more,  punished  after  they  are  remitted  ;  nay,  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  therefore  punished,  because  thev  are  remitted. 
For  if  the  guilt  were  not  remitted,  the  sinner  could  not  go  to 
purgatory,  nor  have  the  favour  of  being  pimished  there.  And 
therefore  it  is  utterly  impertinent,  from  the  remission  of  some 
sins  in  the  world  to  come,  to  conclude  there  is  a  place  where 
all  sins,  even  the  least,  are  exacted,  and  that  so  rigidly,  that 
there  is  no  escaping  thence,  till  either  by  their  selves  or  their 
friends  they  have  paid  the  very  tittermostjlirthing^. 

In  short,  if  we  will  conclude  any  thing  as  concerning  the 
remission  of  sins  from  this,  the  rules  both  of  logic  and 
prudence  will  direct  us  to  make  one  part  of  the  opposition 
answer  to  the  other;  and  then  it  will  stand  thus:  The  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  never  be  at  all  forgiven,  whether 
as  to  guilt  or  punishment,  but  shall  be  avenged  to  all  eternity. 
Therefore  all  other  sins,  upon  repentance,  shall  be  forgiven, 
both  as  to  the  fault  and  punishment,  so  as  not  to  be  required, 
neither  now  or  hereafter.  Any  other  remission  than  this  the 
.scripture  nowhere  speaks  of,  nor  does  this  text  infer  it.  And 
to  suppose  without  proof  that  there  is  any  otiier,  is  in  good 
earnest  to  beg  the  question. 

The  sum  of  all  is  what  I  before  said  '" ;  tliat  our  blessed 
Saviour  intended  bv  this  phrase  to  cut  oft'  all  hopes  of  pardon 
for  this  sin,  by  telling  them  that  it  should  not  be  remitted, 
neither  by  any  expiation  in  this  life,  nor  by  any  extraordinary 
grace  of  (lod  in  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  or  in  the  life  after 
this;  which  are  the  only  notions  of  the  icorld  to  come  that  the 
.lews  knew,  and  in  both  which  they  fancied  some  sins  not 
elsewhere  remissible  might  be  forgiven. 

And  this  may  suffice  to  have  been  said  to  shew  how  far  the 
holy  scripture  is  from  establishing  this  doctrine  as  an  article 

'  Mutt.  V.  56.  m  Sy  Pr.  Iii({lufix>t  iil>on  the  place. 
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of  faith  ;  for  sure,  if  these  plaees  which  they  call  demoniitra- 
t'we  are  so  little  to  the  purpose,  we  can  have  no  great 
expectation  from  the  rest,  which  themselves  esteem  but  only 
probable  pr<x)fs  of  it. 

SECT.  III. 

That  the  Primitive  Church  for  six  hundred  years  kneiv  no- 
thing of' the  Romish  Purgatory. 

BUT  if  the  scriptures  be  thus  silent  in  this  matter,  let  us  see 
if  the  Fathers  of  the  church,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  gospel, 
received  the  present  doctrine  of  purgatory  as  an  article  of  their 
l)elief.  I  shall  need  to  insist  so  much  the  less  on  this  here, 
because  the  greatest  part  of  the  authorities  that  are  usually 
produced  to  this  effect  relate  not  immediately  to  purgatory, 
but  to  prayers  for  the  dead ;  and  therefore  will  be  more 
proper  to  be  considered  in  the  next  discourse.  Those  that 
speak  precisely  to  this  point  are  but  few ;  and  I  shall  take 
them  in  such  order  as  seems  most  natural  for  our  ex- 
amination. 

And  the  first  I  shall  mention  is  Origen.  We  ought  so 
much  the  rather  to  complain  of  the  sophistry  of  our  adversa- 
ries in  making  use  of  his  testimony,  in  that  either  they  them- 
selves must  deny  that  his  opinion  concerning  purgatory  was 
the  same  with  theirs,  or  they  must  confess  that  those  Fathers 
and  councils  who  condemned  him  as  an  heretic  on  this  account, 
have  in  him  pronounced  their  sentence  also.  I  have  before 
observed  of  this  Father,  that  he  thought  there  were  no  pains 
but  purgatory  after  this  life;  insomuch,  that  after  a  certain 
time,  not  only  all  men,  tliough  never  so  wicked,  but  the  devils 
themselves,  should  be  purified  by  them,  and  so  saved  in  the 
end".  This  Ik'llarniine  elsewhere  confesses  to  have  been  his 
opinion,  and  to  this  the  place  which  he  quotes  out  of  him 
clearly  refers :  "  He  that  is  saved  is  saved  by  fire,  that  so  if  by 
chance  he  has  any  thing  of  lead  mixed  in  him,  the  fire  may 
melt  and  separate  it,  that  so  all  may  be  made  pure  gold  P." 
And  is  not  this  a  rare  testimony  for  purgatory,  which  neither 

o  Lib.  I.  de  Purg.  c.  2.  p.  57.V  <  •  admixtum,  id  ignis decuquut  et  resolvat, 
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they  themselves  approve  of,  and  which  both  the  aiu-ient 
Fathers,  Epiphaniiis,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Austin,  nay,  and  even 
the  fifth  general  council  itself,  has  condemned  as  heretical. 

And  what  I  have  now  said  of  Origen,  I  must  in  the  next 
place  affirm  of  another  Father,  and  he  the  first  which  Bellar- 
mine  produces  on  this  occasion,  viz.  Gregory  Nyssen,  who  has 
long  since  been  observed,  as  to  this  matter,  to  have  favoured 
the  heresy  of  Origen.  Indeed  we  are  told  by  Photius,  that 
Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  seventh  century, 
wrote  an  apology  for  him  ',  in  which  he  shews  that  this  was 
not  the  opinion  of  Gregory  Nyssen  himself,  but  that  his 
works  had  been  corrupted  by  the  followers  of  Origen,  the 
better  to  countenance  their  error  :  whichsoever  it  were,  it  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  the  authority  of  his  writings  in  this  con- 
troversy :  and  indeed  the  very  places  cited  by  Bellarminc 
shew  that  this  was  the  purgatory  he  contends  for;  viz.  such 
in  which  all  were  to  be  purified,  and  at  last  saved  for  ever. 
He  distinguishes  two  orders  of  men ;  of  which  one,  bv  the  dis- 
cipline of  (Christ,  are  purged  here  on  earth';  such  are  the 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  disciples,  martyrs,  and  as  many 
as  preferred,  says  he,  a  virtuous  life  before  a  sensual  and 
material  enjoyment ;  in  the  other  he  ranks  "  all  other  men 
whatsoever,  who  shall  return,"  he  says,  "  to  that  grace  that 
was  once  given  them  *,  after  that,  by  the  future  discipline,"" 
(i.  e.  in  the  world  to  come,  after  the  final  judgment,)  "  they 
shall  have  cast  off  in  the  purgatory  fire  their  propension  to 
matter  ;''''  for  so  it  is  in  the  original,  and  not  as  Uellarmine 
renders  it,  "  a  wiping  away  the  spots  of  matter  in  a  purgatory 
fire  after  this  life." 

To  these  two  I  must  in  the  next  place  subjoin  St.  Jerome, 
whom,  though  I  will  not  with  Ruffinus^  accuse  of  l>eing  in- 
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t  Ibid.  p.  636.    Titv  S(  \otirwv  Sick  ttjs  p.  631.  A. 
«iy  OffTipov  dywyrji  iv  Ty  naBapalt^  wvp\ 
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volved  in  the  error  of  Origen,  vet  1  Bellannine  himself  cannot 
tieny  him  to  have  been  charged  with  an  opinion  not  very  much 
differing  from  it,  viz.  that  "all  catholic  Christians  shall  in  the 
end  he  saved,  after  thev  have  been  tried  and  purified  in  the 
fire."  And  this,  the  very  place  which  they  cite  in  favour  of 
their  purgatory  plainlv  shews  to  have  been  his  opinion  ^ ; 
"As  we  believe,'"  savs  he,  "the  torments  of  the  Devil,  and  of 
all  that  denv  the  faith,  and  of  those  wicked  men  who  have  said 
in  their  heart  there  is  no  God,  to  be  eternal :  so  for  those  who 
are  sinners  and  wicked,  but  yet  Christians,  whose  works  are  to 
lie  tried  and  purged  in  the  fire,  we  believe  that  the  sentence  of 
the  Judge  shall  be  moderate,  and  mixed  with  clemency."  In 
which  words  this  opinion,  which  the  Romanists  themselves 
confess  to  be  erroneous,  is  plainly  contained,  viz.  of  the  "  mo- 
derate punishment  of  wicked  men  and  sinners,'^  if  Christians  ; 
i.  e.  of  their  salvation  after  a  certain  time  of  purgation  in  the 
fire  of  the  last  judgment ;  (for  so  the  opposition  to  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  others  requires  us  to  expound  it;)  but  for 
the  burning  of  good  men,  whose  sins  are  forgiven,  and  who  de- 
part this  life  in  a  state  of  charity  and  in  the  grace  of  God, 
such  as  are  punished  in  the  popish  purgatory,  of  this  there  is 
no  mention. 

And  the  same  is  so  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  other  pas- 
sage alleged  by  Bellarmine=»  from  this  Father,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  it :  "  If,"  says  he,  "  Origen  says,  that  all  ra- 
tional creatures  are  not  to  be  destroyed,  and  allows  repentance 
to  the  Devil ;  what  is  this  to  us,  who  say,  that  the  Devil  and 
his  companions,  and  all  wicked  and  prevaricating  men,  shall 
perish  for  ever  ;  and  that  Christians,  if  they  are  overtaken  in 
their  sins,  shall  be  saved  after  punishment .'" 

And  hitherto  we  have  considered  such  passages  as  the  error 
of  Origen,  sufficiently  different  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  purgatory,  has  given  occasion  to.     But  there  was  an- 

y  Ibid.  632.  C.  «    Bellarni.  ib.    p.  608.    D.  Hieraii. 

'  Sicut  Dialmli  et  mnniiiin  nej^atmiim  lib.  i .  iimtr.  Pelag.  ultr.  med. ;  Si  aiiteni 

atqiie  iinpi»>rtim»  qui  dixpnint  in  rnrde  Ori(?enes  onines   rationabiles   cTealunis 

mio  non  eat  Dens,  cre<liiniis  ifterna  tor-  dicit  non  esse perdendas,  et  Diabolo  tri- 

menta;  sic  perratonim  et  impinniin,  et  biiit    pcenitentiam ;    quid    ad    nos,    qui 

tainen  Christianonim,  quonuii  opera  in  Diabolum  et   satellites  ejus,   omnesque 

i^e   probanda    sunt    atque  purganda,  impios  et  prajvaricatores  dicimus  perire 

moderatam  arbitramur,  et  mixtam  cle-  perpetuo  ;  et  Christianos,  si  in  peecato 

mentia*  sententiam  Judicis.    Comin.  in  pneventi    fnerint,   salvandoK  esse   poKt 

fs.  in  Bn.  Bellann.  I.  i.  c.  10.  p.  608.  A.  poenaa  ? 
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other  opinion  in  the  primitive  church,  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  and  to  whicii  many  other  expressions  of  the  other 
Fathers  do  allude,  viz.  "  that  all  those  who  at  the  last  day 
shall  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  shall  be  proved 
by  a  certain  terrible  fire,  bv  the  force  of  which  the  good  and 
bad  shall  be  separated,  and  if  any  evil  of  their  past  life  still  ad- 
heres to  tile  good,  it  shall  then  in  that  purgatory  fire  be  en- 
tirely done  away." 

Now  to  this  belong  those  passages  that  are  produced  on  this 
occasion  from  Lactantius,  Hilary,  St.  Ambrose,  Eusebius 
Emissenus,  and  some  of  St.  Austin  himself  I  shall  offer  one 
proof  of  this  in  the  last  instance  of  cardinal  Bellarmine  ^,  St. 
Hilary,  which  he  thus  quotes:  "An  unwearied  fire  is  to  be 
undergone  by  us,  in  which  are  to  be  endured  those  grievous 
punishments  of  a  soul  to  be  expiated  from  its  sins*^."  But  the 
whole  passage  is  indeed  this :  "  St.  Hilary  in  his  Annotations 
on  the  20th  verse  of  the  cxixth  Psalm,  My  soul  brcakcthjbr  the 
long-ing  that  it  hath  unto  tlnj  Judgments,"  applies  it  unto  the 
future  judgment'' ;  and  among  other  observations  has  this  pas- 
sage e  :  "  Seeing  we  must  render  an  account  for  every  idle 
word,  do  we  desire  the  day  of  judgment,  in  which  that  un- 
wearied fire  is  to  be  passed  through?  in  which  those  grievous 
punishments  are  to  be  undergone  for  the  expiating  of  a  soul 
from  sin  .''  A  sv-'ord  xhall  pass  through  the  soul  of  the  bhssed 
Virgin  Mary,  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  re- 
vealed. If  that  Virgin  who  bore  God  is  to  come  into  the  se- 
verity of  the  judgment,  will  any  one  dare  desire  to  be  judged  by 
God  .''"  This  certainly  is  such  a  testimony,  as,  had  Bellarmine 
ever  exannnetl  it,  lie  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  pro- 
duced it  for  a  proof  of  purgatory. 

The  authority  of  St.  Cyprian  f,  as  it  is  commonly  cited  by 
ihem,  seems  more  considerable;   "  It  is  one  thing  to  lie  purged 

''  Bellann.de  Purg.  1.  i.  o.  lo.  p.  607.  defeswus  ignis  olwiindiis,   in   quo   s<ib- 

&c.  eiinda  sunt  gmvia  ilia  expiande  a  pec- 

c     Nobis    est    ille    indefessus    ignis  i-atis  animie  supplicJa  ?   B.  Mariie  ani- 

obeundus,  in  quo  suheunda  sunt  gravia  mam    gladius     |H-rtransil>it,     ut    rere- 

illa  cxpianda-  a  ptrcatis  anima-  supplicia.  Icntur  muluirnni  oinlium  cogitationes ; 

Bell.  p.  (off.  si  in  judicis  se> eritatem,  vapiu  iUa  Dei 

U   Hilar,  in  Psal.  cxix.  giniel.  p.  865.  Virgo  rentura  est,  desiderare  quis  aude- 

K.  866.  A.  edit.  Paris,  1652.  bit  a  Deo  judirari  > 

<■  An  rum  de  omni  ooioso  verlio  ra-         '   l')-prian.    Bellarm.   de   Purg.   I.    i. 

tionem   simus  pneslituri,  diem  judicii  r.  10.  p.  608.  D. 
conciipiscimus,  in  quo  nobis  est  ille  in- 
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from  sins  by  a  long  time  of  torments,  and  to  be  mended  a  great 
while  bv  fire ;  another,  by  suffering  to  have  purged  all  sins."" 
But  the  truth  is,  this  is  as  little  to  the  purpose  as  any  we  have 
yet  seen.  St.  Cyprian  in  that  epistle  to  .Antonian  defends  a 
certain  new  decree  of  his  church,  that  had  been  made  in  favour 
of  those  who  fell  in  times  of  persecution,  whereby  they  were 
admitted  to  jx-nancc,  and  by  which  it  was  feared  by  some,  lest 
the  Christians  should  be  rendered  more  slow  to  suffer  for  the 
faith.  In  this  Epistle,  St.  Cyprian  shews  AntonianS,  that 
though  the  church  had  granted  something  of  favour  to  these 
libellatic  Christians,  yet  still  their  condition  was  infinitely 
worse  than  that  of  the  martyrs,  so  that  there  was  no  cause  to 
doubt  but  that  every  one  ought  to  prefer  martyrdom,  notwith- 
standing the  new  favour  that  was  allowed  to  them.  And  then 
entering  upon  the  comparison,  "  It  is  one  thing,"  says  he,  "  to 
stand  in  expectation  of  pardon,"  (as  the  penitents  did,)  "  another 
to  be  arrived  at  their  glory,"  (as  the  martyrs  were)  :  "  It  is  one 
thing,  being  clapped  into  the  prison,  not  to  go  out  thence  till 
they  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing;"  (i.  e.  not  to  be  admitted 
into  the  church  till  the}-  had  passed  through  all  the  several  parts 
of  the  penance  inflicted  on  them  ;)  "another,  presently  to  receive 
the  reward  of  their  faith  and  courage :  one  thing  to  be  cleansed 
by  a  long  grief  for  sin,  and  to  be  purged  a  long  time  by  fire; 
another,  to  have  purged  away  all  sins  by  suffering."  All  which 
still  refers  to  the  afflictions  and  troubles  of  the  penance  they 
were  to  undergo,  and  concerning  which,  all  this  discourse  of 
St.  Cyprian  is ;  whereas  the  holy  martyrs,  by  suffering,  were 
already  cleansed  from  all  their  sins.  There  is  nothing  more 
ordinary  than  by  the  phrase  oi  fire  to  signify  any  kind  of  af- 
flictions; and  if  the  conjecture  of  the  reverend  editor  of  the 
Oxford  Cyprian  be  accepted,  as  the  authority  of  several  manu- 
scripts seems  to  render  it  exceeding  probable,  that  instead  of 
dhi  igne  it  ought  to  be  diutine  ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  this 
Father  spoke  nothing  at  all  of  fire  ;  but  only  said  this  :  That  it 
is  infinitely  better  with  the  martyrs  to  be  justified  from  all  their 

t   Cyprian.    Epist.    55.    Antoniano.  peccatis  longo  dolore  cniriatum  einun- 

p.  109,  no.  edit.  Oxon. ;    Aliud  est  ad  dari,  et  piirgari  diu  igne,   (f.  diutine) 

veniam  stare,  aliud  ad  )<loriam  perve-  aliud  peccata  omnia  passione  purgasse ; 

nire ;    aliud    inis<tiinn   in   carcereni   nnn  aliud  denique  pendere  in  die  judicii  ad 

exire    inde,   donee    solvat    novissimum  sententiant  Domini ;  aliud  statim  a  DO' 

c|uadraiiteni,   aliud  statim   fidei  et  vir-  mino  curouari. 
tiitis    accipere    meroedem :     aliud    pro 
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sins  in  heaven,  than  with  the  penitents  be  put  under  a  long 
course  of  severe  discipline  for  them  here  in  the  chui-ch  on 
earth. 

And  this  interpretation  the  learned  Rigaltius  approves  ^ ; 
and  what  St.  Cyprian  himself  adds  plainly  shews  that  it  cannot 
refer  to  the  Romish  purgatory,  where,  going  on  still  with  the 
antithesis,  he  adds,  "  It  is  one  thing  in  the  day  of  judgment 
to  expect  with  anxiety  the  sentence  of  the  Lord,"  (as  these  pe- 
nitents were  to  do;)  "  another,  to  be  presently  crowned  by  the 
Lord,  as  these  martyrs  were."  Now  this  could  not  be  said  of 
the  souls  in  purgator\%  who,  if  you  believe  them,  are  in  no 
anxiety  about  their  future  sentence,  but  actually  secure  of  their 
salvation,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  delivered  from  those  severe, 
yet  temporary  pains  in  which  they  are. 

For  Gregory  Nazianzen,  both  his  '  scholiast  Nicetas  inter- 
prets the  fire  he  speaks  of  to  be  that  of  hell,  and  the  occasion 
of  his  words,  and  the  persons  to  whom  he  addresses,  shew  it 
can  be  understood  of  no  other.  The  persons  were  the  Nova- 
tians;  the  occasion,  to  exhort  them,  by  the  fear  of  this  punish- 
ment, to  return  to  the  communion  of  the  church  •'.  Now  for 
schismatics,  if  they  continue  obstinate  in  their  separation,  I 
suppose  the  church  of  Rome  will  allow  there  shall  be  reserved 
some  worser  fire  than  that  of  purgatory. 

The  next  Father  produced  by  Bellarmine  is  St.  Basil',  who 
upon  Is.  ix.  18,  says,  that  "  sin  is  therefore  bv  the  prophet  com- 
pared to  grass,  because  grass  is  the  most  fruitful  among  herbs'"."' 
And  then  he  goes  on  in  the  words  j)roduced  for  purgatory  ";  ''  If 
therefore  we  lay  open  our  sins  by  confession,  we  shall  make  this 
grass  dry,  and  worthy  to  be  devoured  by  the  purgatory  fire." 
Now  that  this  purgatory  fire  cannot  be  that  which  the  Roman- 
ists mean  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  sin  is  not  devoured  by 
that,  but  being  first  devoured  by  confession  and  repentance,  is 
here  punished  in  this  fire.  \Ve  must  therefore  seek  out  some 
other  meaning,  and  for  that,  we  can  take  no  better  than  what 
this  siune  connnentary  aft'ords  us;  viz.  that  it  signifies  the  Holy 

b  8ee  his  Annnt.  in  loc.  p.  lOQ,  no.  t<rta/    iv    ^vriyaif,   icai   oUo/iou   koto. 

*   Or^»ry  Naziiinz.   u«n.  a.    Op.  O.  A^«i  avr^i  jj  yivvy\(tii. 
\m.  p   1037.  ('.  Paris,  l6.^0.  n    'EAv  olv  yvnywirfa^ify  t^k  a^utpTttw 

>•    dreg.     N.ir..    Hoinil.    .V).   t.    1 .   p.  iih  riit  ^latioKoyrt^jtus  iwoi^iaofuy  ainiif 

636.  ivp^y  c^licw  Toi)  Ka&OLpTtHov  wvpits  Kara- 

"  1  St.  Basil,  noil.  p.  fio8.  C.  Bpaieiirai.       Hinil.    in    ix.    Is.    toni.    2. 

in  'Oti    ^    iypwirris    wo\vyii!riraTAf  p.  216.  cd.  («.  Ii.  Paris,  1637. 
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Spirit,  operating  upon  the  hearts  of  thf  penitent,  anil  with  his 
celestial  fire  consuming  those  sins,  which  by  confession  are 
dried,  and  made  fit  for  that  holy  flame.  So  on  the  sixth  of 
Isaiah,  sjieaking  of  the  altar  which  the  prophet  there  saw,  he 
says  was  signified  hy  it",  "a  certain  celestial  altar,  namely  the 
place  of  the  purifying  of  souls;  from  whence  that  purgatory 
fire  is  sent  out  to  the  sanctified  powers.  With  this  fire  did 
the  heart  of  Cleophas  and  Simon  burn,  when  our  Lord  opened 
to  them  the  scriptures.  With  this  fire  are  they  heated,  who 
are  warmed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c. 

As  for  the  other  passage  that  is  alleged  from  the  same  com- 
ment P,  it  is  so  clear  that  by  the  purging,  or  rather  the  casti- 
gating fire  which  he  there  speaks  of,  he  understands  those 
evils  and  afflictions  that  God  was  about  to  bring  upon  the 
Israelites  for  their  amendment,  that  I  shall  not  need  say  any 
thing  more  to  it. 

For  Theodoret,  whom  Kcllarmine  cites  out  of  his  com- 
ments on  1  Cor.  iii,  he  is  indeed  the  clearest  of  all  to  their 
purpose  :  "  We  believe,"  says  hel,  "  this  to  be  the  very  pur- 
gatory fire  in  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  tried  and  purged 
as  gold  in  a  crucible."  But  now  the  misfortune  is,  that  Theo- 
doret has  no  such  words ;  nay,  though  they  themselves  are  the 
editors  of  his  works,  yet  have  they  never  yet  dared  to  insert 
this  pretended  explication  into  them.  It  is  indeed  an  instance 
of  the  peculiar  confidence  of  these  men  in  their  pretences  to 
antiquity,  not  only  to  go  on  to  allege  Theodoret '  for  an  abet- 
tor of  their  doctrine,  after  they  had  been  publicly  challenged 
by  a  Greek  author  ^  in  his  tract  against  purgatory  concerning 
it;  but  especially,  when  his  comments  on  this  very  place  of  St. 
Paul,  which  themselves  have  set  forth,  interpret  the  fire  he 
there  speaks  of  to  be  the  fire  of  hell ',  and  the  day  which  is  to 
reveal  it  the  day  of  judgment. 

0  'Eirovpiivuiy  ti  iuffiiurrfipiov,  toCt'  r  See  Bellarm.  lib.  i.  de  Piirg.  c  5. 
ftrrt  xwpfoi'  Ka6apitrfiov  i^uxw",  80«»'  ^k-     p.  50 1.  B. 

vf^irfrat  rais  ayia^ofxfuais  Svfd^ftri  rb  s  Nillls  de  Purgatorio,  p.  144. 

KaOdpTwv  nvp.  ToiovT(f  vupl  KAetiiraKai         t  Theodoret  in  i  Cor.  iii.  12,  13.  Tris 

Xlfiuvoi  iKnicro  ii  HopSia,  (We  5i^i'oi>«'  y(evin}f  rh  wvp,  torn.  3.  p.  134.  A:  and 

avro7s  &   Kupios  tAj    ypatpa^'     Totovrtp  below,  lit.  B.  tj  yap  rifxfpa  5ri\u(Tff  aurl 

Btpiiaivoyrai  wupl  ol  Tiji  iti-fu/joTi  (tov-  rnv,  ri  Trjs  Kptatais  :   et  lit.  C.  7}fj.(pa  T>js 

T(5,  Ac.   torn.  2.  rap.  6.  p.  172.  H  fTrnpaptlas    roij    aurripos.     Kdit.   Pari.i, 

P  Vid.  ibid.  pag.  J16.  E.  «i.  1,.  1642. 

1  Bellarm.  p.  608.  C.  D. 
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There  are  yet  remaining  two  of  the  writers  of  the  Latin 
church  to  be  considered  by  us:  the  first,  Tertuilian,  in  his 
book  de  Jnima,  cap.  17;  so  Bellarniine  alleges  him,  but  it 
should  have  been  the  35th.  But  this  author  is  utterly  foreign 
to  his  purpose :  all  he  says  is,  that  the  souls  of  men  shall  be 
restored  to  their  bodies,  some  sooner,  otiiers  later,  in  Christ's 
millenary  kingdom,  according  to  what  their  sins  or  piety  have 
deserved  :  that  if  wc  live  wickedly,  the  Judge  shall  cast  us  into 
the  "  infernal  prison,  from  whence  we  shall  not  go  out,  until 
every  the  least  offence  has  been  paid  for  by  the  delay  of  our 
rising)."  And  this  was  all  that  Rigaltius  himself  understood 
by  it. 

As  for  St.  Austin,  the  last  Father  to  be  considered  by  us, 
I  have  already  said  enough  to  obviate  whatever  authorities  can 
be  brought  from  iiim.  He  was  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  be- 
lieved a  probatory  fire  at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  to  this 
many  of  his  expressions  refer.  Again,  he  thought  that  those 
who  departed  hence  did  not  go  straight  to  heaven ;  and  there- 
ftjre,  that  tliose  whose  afl'ections  ^  were  very  much  tied  to  the 
things  of  this  world  might  still  retain  in  their  separate  state 
some  desires  towards  them,  and  be  troubled  for  the  loss  of 
them  :  and  by  this  we  must  explain  some  others  of  his  sayings. 
But  in  all  these  he  expresses  himself  with  so  much  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  as  plainly  shews  how  little  he  thought  any  of 
these  things  to  be  articles  of  faith ;  and  whatever  they  were, 
yet  are  they,  to  be  sure,  all  of  them  vasdv  different  from  the 
Roman  purgatory. 

And  now,  after  so  particular  an  examination  of  the  several 
testimonies  produced  in  favour  of  this  doctrine,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  conclude  with  the  same  that  I  began  this  section, 
that  neither  the  iioly  scripture,  nor  Fathers  of  the  first  600 
years,  do  at  all  authorize  the  Romi.sh  purgatory.  Let  us  see, 
finally,  whether  the  reasons  offered  for  the  establishment  of  it 
will  have  a  sufficient  weight  to  engage  us  to  believe  it. 


y  "  Gt  Judex  U'  tradat  anjtelo  exe*u-  exju-nso,"  paj{.  J91.  edit.  Paris,  I<l7{. 
tionis,  et  ille  te  in  i-arccrem  niandrt  in.  ^  Sw  his  Knchiridion,  rap  67,  68,  69. 

femiim.  uiide  non  dimituinK  nisi  mo-  pi  in  Quattt.  ad  Diilcit.  •].  1.    See  ab<«7e, 

dii-ii  ijiiiMinp  delicto  nioiM  re>nrii'clionix  IntnHlnrtion. 
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SECT.   IV. 

Thai  llu  Principles  of' Right  Reason  do  not  engage  us  to  the 
Belief  of  Pu  rga  tory . 

AND  first,  thus  they  argue :  "  There  are  some  sins  in  their 
own  nature  venial «,  and  wortliy  only  of  a  temporal  punish- 
ment :  but  it  is  possible  a  man  may  depart  out  of  this  life  with 
such  only  :  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  he  may  be  purged  in 
another  life." 

To  this  rope  of  sand,  rather  than  argument,  I  reply,  1st, 
that  the  supposition  it  goes  upon  is  false ;  2dly,  that  the 
conclusion  it  infers  is  inconsequent.  For  the  former  of  these; 
that  some  sins  are  less  than  others,  it  is  confessed ;  but  that 
any  sins  are  properly  venial,  we  deny.  To  be  venial,  is  to  be 
worthy  of  pardon,  or  not  to  deserve  punishment ;  but  what- 
soever does  not  deserve  punishment  can  be  no  sin,  for  all  sin 
infers  an  obligation  to  punishment ;  and  therefore,  to  be  a  sin, 
and  yet  be  venial,  is  in  proper  terms  no  better  than  a  flat  con- 
tradiction. Again,  the  sins  here  spoken  of  are  supposed  to  be 
worthy  of  a  temporal  punishment ;  but  sins  that  are  worthy  of 
a  temporal  punishment  are  not  properly  venial ;  therefore, 
either  the  sins  here  spoken  of  must  not  deserve  even  a  tempo- 
ral |>unishment,  or  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  properly  venial. 

But,  2dly,  be  the  sins,  as  they  desire,  venial ;  how  does  it 
from  hence  follow  that  it  is  necessary  that  these  be  punished 
in  another  life  'i  And  why  is  not  the  blood  of  Christ,  which 
cleanses  the  greatest  sins,  a  sufficient  purgatory  for  the  least 
infirmities  ?  Venial  sins  are  by  themselves  confessed  to  be 
entirely  consistent  with  the  grace  of  God  ;  nay,  so  consistent, 
as  not  to  destroy,  or  but  even  lessen  it.  Now  for  a  Christian, 
who  has  lived  so  well  as  to  be  still  in  the  grace  and  favour  of 
God ;  that  has  received  an  actual  pardon  of  all  his  other  sins, 
through  the  merits  and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  so  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  of  a  crown  of  glory  for  ever  ;  to  think  that  such 
a  one,  I  say,  shall  be  punished  with  torments,  inferior  in  no- 
thing but  the  duration  to  those  of  hell-fire  itself,  for  such  slips 
and  infirmities  as  the  best  of  men  are  encompassed  with,  and 
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whicli  no  man  can  ever  hope  perfectly  to  overcome ;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  all  the  promises  of  mercy  and  forgiveness 
which  God  has  declared  to  us ;  this  certainly  is  so  far  from 
being  a  dictate  of  right  reason,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  that  has  any  reason  at  all,  and  is  not  exceedingly  carried 
away  with  prejudice  for  his  opinion,  ever  to  believe  it. 

Again,  2dly,  thus  they  argue  :  "  When  sinners  are  recon- 
ciled to  God,  the  whole  temporal  pain  is  not  always  remitted 
with  the  sin  '^ :  now  it  may  happen,  and  often  does  happen, 
that  in  a  man's  whole  life  he  docs  not  fully  satisfy  for  that 
temporal  pain;  and  therefore  there  must  be  a  purgatory  where- 
in to  do  it." 

I  answer.  That  this  too  proceeds  upon  a  false  supposition, 
that  God  when  he  forgives  our  sins  does  not  also  forgive  the 
entire  obligation  to  punishment  which  by  our  sins  we  stood 
engaged  to,  and  which  both  scripture  and  reason  contradict. 

1st,  That  God  does  sometimes  afflict  those  persons  whose 
sins  he  forgives,  whether  to  prove,  or  to  amend,  or  to  secure 
them  for  the  future ;  this  it  is  confessed  we  read  in  scripture ; 
and  that  this  is  most  reasonable  cannot  be  denied,  upon  the 
account  of  those  excellent  ends  that  are  to  be  served  there- 
by, both  to  the  benefit  of  the  sinner,  and  to  warn  others,  by 
his  example,  not  to  offend.  Hut  where  is  tbere  any  mention 
of  any  thing  of  this  kind,  either  threatened  or  done  in  another 
life.''  What  end  is  there  to  be  served  in  this?  When  men  go 
to  purgatory,  they  are  already  in  the  grace  of  God,  or  other- 
wise they  could  not  come  thither;  they  arc  already  forgiven 
their  sins,  and  secure  of  their  salvation.  The  punishments 
therefore  of  that  place  can  serve  no  end,  either  of  improving 
him  that  suffers  them,  or  of  keeping  others,  by  his  example, 
from  offending.  Add  to  this,  that  the  justice  of  God  is  already 
entirely  satisfied  by  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  Christ:  so 
that  then  these  punishments  can  be  inflicted  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  for  the  delight  God  takes  in  punishing.  But  to  say 
that  God  delights  in  the  punishment  of  any,  much  more  of 
good  men,  who  arc  his  children,  who  love  him,  and  whom, 
therefore,  he  Ixjth  loves  and  intends  to  glorify  to  all  eternity ; 
this  is  certainly  to  advance  a  notion  unworthy  of  God,  and 
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contrary  to  all  tliose  kind  and  endearing  ideas  which  the  holy 
scriptures  have  given  us  of  him;  and  therefore  ought  not, 
without  evident  proof,  which  is  not  so  much  as  pretended  to  by 
them,  to  be  admitted. 

2dlv,  When  we  say  that  God  forgives  sin,  we  must  under- 
stand by  it  one  of  these  two  things,  viz.  that  he  remits  eitiier 
the  stain  or  the  guilt  of  it.  P'or  by  sin  there  are  only  these 
two  contracted.  As  for  the  stain  or  pollution  of  sin,  that  is 
not  properly  forgiven,  but  is  washed  away  by  God's  sanctifying 
grace,  upon  our  repentance  and  reconciliation  to  him  :  and  for 
the  guilt,  that  is  nothing  else  but  that  obligation  to  punish- 
ment which  every  man  by  sinning  renders  himself  obnoxious 
to  ;  so  that  to  remit  the  guilt  is  to  remit  the  obligation  to 
punishment.  To  say,  therefore,  that  God  forgives  the  guilt  of 
sin.  and  yet  that  our  obligation  to  punishment  remains,  is  in 
effect  to  say  tiiat  God  forgives  the  guilt  which  he  does  not 
forgive,  which  must  be  a  contradiction. 

But  may  not  God  forgive  the  guilt,  as  to  the  obligation  it  lays 
ujjon  us  to  eternal  punishment,  and  yet  retain  it  as  to  a  tempo- 
ral one.''  No  doubt  he  may,  and  had  he  declared  that  he  would 
do  so,  we  must  have  believed  it.  But  then  this  would  not 
liave  been  properly  to  forgive  the  guilt,  but  to  commute  it,  to 
lessen  it.  And  since  neither  has  he  any  where  declared  that 
this  is  all  he  does  when  he  forgives  sins,  nor  does  his  justice  re- 
(juire  that  he  should  do  no  more;  but  especially,  seeing  where- 
evcr  God  speaks  of  the  remission  of  sins,  he  does  it  without 
restriction,  in  the  most  large,  comprehensive  terms  that  can  be 
in)agined ;  we  see  no  cause  either  to  suspect  his  goodness  or 
to  lessen  his  mercy  by  our  own  arbitrary  and  ungrounded 
limitations. 

But,  3dly,  there  is  yet  another  argument,  and  it  is  this'': 
"  The  opinion  that  takes  away  purgatory  is  not  only  false  but 
pernicious ;  for  it  makes  men  lazy  in  avoiding  sinning,  and  in 
the  doing  of  good  works.  Whilst  he  that  believes  that  there 
is  no  purgatory,  but  that  all  sins  are  abolished  by  death  to 
those  that  die  in  faith,  saith  to  himself.  To  what  purpose 
do  I  labour  in  fastings  and  prayer,  in  continence  and  alms- 
deeds.''  Why  do  I  defraud  my  heart  of  its  delights  and  plea- 
<1  Bellarm.  de  Purg.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  613.  D. 
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siircs,  since  at  my  death,  my  sins,  whether  few  or  many,  sliall 
all  be  done  away." 

Habeat  jam  Roma  pudorem  ; 

Tertius  e  coelo  cecidit  Cato. 


For  is  not  this  rare  cant?  To  hear  those,  who  have  taken 
away  the  fears  of  hell,  with  a  demure  countenance  exclaim 
against  us  as  wicked,  in  throwing  off  so  great  an  engagement 
to  piety,  as,  if  you  will  believe  it,  they  esteem  purgatory  to  be? 
But  yet,  since  the  point  is  brought  at  last  to  this  issue,  let  us 
sec  the  comparison. 

1st,  We  who  deny  purgatory  thus  press  the  practice  of 
good  works  upon  our  auditors:  That  God,  to  whom  we  are 
engaged  by  all  imaginable  ties  of  love,  duty,  and  gratitude, 
expressly  requires  them  of  us,  as  the  only  means  to  retain  his 
favour.  That  if  we  be  zealous  in  his  service  now,  we  shall 
certainly  receive  an  eternal  weight  of  bliss  and  glory  in  his 
kingdom.  But  that  if  we  be  careless  and  negligent  of  our 
duty,  nothing  but  everlasting  torments  shall  remain  for  us. 
That,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  or  flatter  our  souls  with  any 
new  ways  of  getting  to  heaven  ;  u-itlwut  holiness  no  man  shall 
ever  see  the  Lord.  Repentance  is  the  only  thing  that  by  faith 
can  reconcile  us  to  his  favour  ;  and  repentance  cannot  be  true, 
except  there  be  a  true  love  of  God,  and  an  utter  detestation  of 
sin,  and  a  hearty  contrition  that  we  have  ever  committed  it ; 
and  a  steadfast  resolution  never  to  fall  any  more  into  it ;  and 
this  improved  in  an  actual,  sincere  endeavour,  what  in  us  lies, 
to  abound  in  good  works,  and  fulfil  that  duty  which  he  requires 
of  us.  That  without  this,  it  is  not  any  [jower  or  authority  of 
the  church  absolving  us  from  our  sins;  any  pardons  or  in- 
dulgences, either  before  or  after  our  commission  of  them,  that 
can  stand  us  in  any  stead,  or  restore  us  to  God's  favour  and 
the  hopes  of  salvation.  But  that  if  we  do  this,  then  indeed 
we  may  assure  ourselves  of  his  acceptance;  we  may  raise  our 
hopes  to  the  blessings  that  he  has  promised  ;  and  that  we  may 
be  the  more  encouraged  to  pursue  them,  may  assure  ourselves 
that  all  those  joys  which  he  has  prepared  for  us,  and  which  it 
docs  not  now  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  oven  to  conceive  any 
thing  of  as  he  ought  to  do,  are  not  at  any  great  distance: 
as  soon  as  ever  we  have  finished  our  course  here,  we  shall  pre- 
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scntly  be  translated,  if  not  to  a  perfect  fruition  of  them,  yet  to 
sucli  an  antepast,  as  sliall  be  more  than  a  sufficient  reward  for 
all  our  endeavours  in  the  pursuit  of  ihem. 

This  is  the  mctliod  of  our  preaching:  let  us  now  set  car- 
dinal IK'llarmine  in  the  pulpit,  and  see  how  much  more  effect- 
ually he  will  press  these  things  upon  his  congregation.  And 
because  I  would  not  make  the  worst  of  the  matter,  we  will  not 
consider  him  in  quality  of  a  Jesuit,  instructing  the  people  by 
artifice  and  distinction,  how  to  evacuate  the  whole  morality  of 
the  gospel,  by  stating  precisely  the  point,  how  often  a  man  is 
obliged  to  love  God  ?  whether  upon  all  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  ?  or  only  once  a  year  ?  or  once  in  five  years  ?  or  but  any 
one  time  in  a  man''s  whole  life  ?  or,  finally,  not  at  all,  neither 
living  nor  dying  ?  This  were,  it  may  be,  to  carry  matters  too 
far  ;  we  will  stop  within  the  bounds  of  their  more  common  be- 
lief. 

And  here,  first  of  all,  as  is  most  fitting,  we  must  be  sure  to 
put  them  often  in  mind  of  the  obedience  they  owe  to  the 
church.:  of  the  high  opinions  they  ought  always  to  retain  of 
her,  and  of  that  entire  submission  wherewith  they  are  to  yield 
themselves  up  to  lier  conduct.  That  they  be  sure  not  to  fail 
to  go  to  mass  every  Sunday  and  holyday ;  that  they  eat  no 
flesh  on  any  of  the  fasts  of  the  church,  unless  they  are 
otherwise  dispensed  with  to  the  contrary;  that  once  at  least 
every  year  they  receive  the  sacrament ;  and  before  they  do  so, 
that  they  fail  not  to  go  to  confession ;  tiiat  they  make  no 
doubt  but  by  the  priest's  absolution  the}'  are  certainly  for- 
given their  sins,  whatsoever  they  were ;  that  indeed  it  were  I 
well  that  they  were  contrite  for  them  ;  but  if  they  are  not,  it  is  | 
all  one,  attrition,  with  the  sacrament  of  penance,  does  the  same 
tl)ing:  tiiat  this,  therefore,  sets  them  free  of  all  danger  of  hell, 
so  that  be  their  lives  what  they  will,  there  is  no  great  fear  of 
that ;  but  yet,  that  to  secure  their  piety,  the  church  has 
thought  fit  to  discover  to  thorn  another  very  terrible  place, 
called  purgatory,  whither  they  must  go  to  satisfy  for  their 
sins  before  they  can  get  to  heaven.  That,  indeed,  let  them 
live  how  they  will,  hither  they  must  come:  but  yet,  let  them 
not  be  discouraged  ;  there  are  several  secret  ways  of  avoiding 
it,  with  infinitely  more  security  than  the  best  life  in  the  world 
can  give  them.     First,  an  indulgence  may  be  had,  and  that  ^ 
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too  beforehand,  to  secure  the  greatest  sinner  from  ever  coming 
thither.  If  this  fail,  yet  they  may  enter  themselves  into  some 
holy  fraternity,  as  for  instance,  that  of  the  scapularv,  and  then 
they  certainly  get  out  of  purgatory  the  Saturday  after  they 
die.  At  least,  that  let  the  worst  that  can  happen,  a  good 
number  of  masses,  when  they  are  dead,  infallibly  does  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  true,  none  of  these  things  can  be  had  without  mo- 
ney, and  therefore  the  poor  must  take  heed,  and  have  as  few- 
sins  as  they  can  to  answer  for  ;  but  yet,  that  if  they  watch 
their  time,  an  indulgence  will  come  at  an  easy  rate,  and  the 
church  in  charity  will  fall  her  price,  rather  than  refuse  that 
money  that  will  be  so  much  to  the  benefit  of  her  faithful  chil- 
dren. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  difference  between  us :  let  the  world 
now  judge  who  it  is  that  give  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
vice,  the  cardinal,  in  these  easy  methods  of  salvation,  or  we,  by 
retaining  the  old  scripture-way  of  repentance  and  a  good  life. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  argument  ought  to  have  lain  thus  :  The 
opinion  that  takes  away  purgatory,  and  leaves  men  that  have 
lived  well  in  repose  at  their  death,  cuts  off  all  the  benefit  of 
masses,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  like;  not  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  dear  concern  of  indulgences,  by  which  our  church 
and  our  clergy  in  great  measure  subsist ;  and  therefore, 
though  we  know  we  have  nothing  to  say  for  it,  vet  we  are  re- 
solved we  will  not  quit  the  belief  of  it :  and  this,  indeed,  is  the 
honest  truth  ;  but  for  the  rest,  it  is  in  good  earnest  nothing  to 
the  purpose. 

SECT.  V. 
That  the  Doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  An- 
tiquity, and  Reason. 

HITHERTO  we  have  seen  how  little  grounds  the  church  of 
Rome  has  to  establish  this  dtx-trine  as  an  article  of  faith  ;  we 
will  now  go  yet  further,  and  shew,  not  only  that  there  is  no  ob- 
ligation upon  us,  either  from  scripture  or  antiquilv  or  reason, 
to  believe  this  doctrine  ;  but  that  according  to  the  principles 
of  every  one  of  these,  we  ought  not  to  do  it. 

First,  for  scripture. 

It  is  not  a  little  to  he  considered,  in  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine, that  these  sacred  writings  not  only  every  where  repre- 
sent to  us  this  present  life  as  the  time  of  trial  and  exercise  of 
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sufferings  and  afflictions ;  but  also  encourage  us  on  this  very 
consideration  to  bear  them  with  patience  and  resignation,  that 
as  stjon  as  we  die  they  shall  all  end,  and  we  shall  receive  the 
blessed  reward  which  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  bear 
them  as  they  ought  to  do.  /  look  upon  it,  says  St.  Paul, 
Rom.  viii.  18,  that  the  sufferings  of'  this  present  life  are  not 
rcorthy  to  be  compared  xcith  (he  glory  ichich  shall  be  revealed. 
And  again,  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  For  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
life  work  out  for  us  ajar  more  exceeding  and  eternal  Kcight 
of  glory.  Many  other  places  of  this  kind  there  are,  in  which 
our  present  sufferings  are  compared  with  and  opposed  to 
our  future  reward.  Now  if  when  all  these  encounters  are 
ended,  there  be  still  another  and  a  more  dreadful  sort  of  trial 
to  be  undergone  elsewhere,  how  could  the  apostle  have  used 
those  kind  of  antitheses ;  and  have  encouraged  us  to  a  con- 
stancy in  our  present  afflictions,  from  the  prospect  of  a  time, 
when,  according  to  these  men,  there  are  yet  greater  and  more 
severe  ones  to  be  undergone  by  us  ? 

And  this  then  may  be  a  second  observation  ;  That  the  scrip- 
ture always  speaks  of  the  death  of  good  men  as  a  blessing,  an 
immediate  rest  from  their  labours;  and  therefore,  sure  under- 
stood nothing  of  those  torments  to  which  the  church  of  Rome 
now  condemns  them.  So  Rev.  xiv.  13.  /  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  unto  mc.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours.  It  was  this  assurance  made 
the  holy  men  of  oki  so  desirous  of  their  dissolution,  that  they 
might  find  an  end  of  all  those  labours  and  evils  which  they 
suffered  here  :  Phil.  i.  23.  I  am  in  a  strait,  says  St.  Paul,  be- 
twixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ; 
which  is  far  better,  he.  Surely  St.  Paul  never  thought  of  pur- 
gatory when  he  talked  thus  of  going  to  Christ;  nor  would  he 
have  appeared  so  desirous  of  his  dissolution,  had  he  known  he 
should  have  been  cast  into  such  a  fire  as  the  Romanists  sup- 
pose to  be  in  this  infernal  region. 

Nor  can  it  here  be  reasonably  said  that  this  was  the  apo- 
stle's peculiar  happiness ;  and  therefore,  that  though  he  indeed 
was  secure  of  going  immediately  to  Christ,  yet  others  were  not 
therefore  to  expect  the  like  favour;  for  2  Cor.  v.  1.  we  find 
him  promising  the  very  same  to  all  Christians  indifferently: 
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We  knoxo,  says  lie,  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens :  and  again,  ver.  6,  When 
we  are  absent  from  the  body,  says  he,  we  are  present  with  the 
Lord:  by  all  which  it  appears,  that  when  good  men  die  they 
go  to  the  Lord  ;  to  Christ,  to  their  heavenly  house  ;  and  that 
sure  is  not  purgatory. 

To  this  agree  those  few  instances  we  have  of  just  men's 
dying  in  the  New  Testament.  Lazarus  in  the  parable  was 
in  Abraham's  bosom ;  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross  was  pro- 
mised that  he  should  be  that  day  with  Christ  in  paradise  :  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  is  the  state  of  all 
others,  not  only  from  the  passages  already  mentioned,  and 
many  more  of  the  like  kind  that  might  have  been  offered  ;  but 
also  from  this,  that  we  have  not  in  all  the  holy  scripture  tiie 
least  iiuiniation  of  any  such  place  as  purgatory:  that  there  is 
neither  precept  nor  example  of  any  one,  that  either  prayed  for 
the  delivery  of  their  friends  departed,  out  of  these  pains,  or 
any  directions  left  for  anv  one  hereafter  so  to  do  :  now  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  easy  to  be  imagined  that  the  holy  penmen 
should  have  been  so  perfectly  silent  in  this  matter,  had  there 
been  so  great  a  cause  for  it  as  the  delivery  of  their  souls  out 
of  purgatory  imdoubtedly  would  have  been,  or  had  they  then 
esteemed  it  so  excellent  and  necessary  a  piece  of  Ciiristian 
charity  as  it  is  now  pretended  to  be. 

And  this  presumption  against  purgatory  the  holy  scriptures 
will  afford  us.     If  we  look,  secondly,  to  the  holy  Fathers, 

We  shall  find  them  proceeding  exactly  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples:  they  thought  the  just,  when  they  were  departed,  were 
presently  in  a  state  of  happiness;  that  it  was  injurious  to 
Christ,  to  hold  that  such  as  died  in  his  faith  were  to  be 
pitied  ;  that  Christians  therefore  ought  not  by  any  means  to 
be  afraid  of  dying  ^  :  "  It  is  for  liini,"  says  St.  Cyprian,  "  to  fear 
death,  that  is  unwilling  logo  to  Christ.  It  is  for  him  to  be  un- 
willing to  go  to  Christ,  who  doth  not  believe  that  he  beginneth 

to  reign  with  Christ. Simeon  said.  Lord,  now  Ictfcst  thou 

thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;  proving  and  witnessing  that  the 
servants  of  God  then  have  peace,  then  enjoy  free  and  quiet 
rest,  when,  being  drawn  from  these  storms  of  the  world,  we  ar- 

t  .Sv  his  book,  Hf  ^Jortaliwt.  p.  157. 
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rive  at  the  haven  of  our  everlasting  habitation  and  security. — 
Ijel  us  therefore  embrace  tlie  day  that  bringeth  every  one  to 
his  own  house,  which  having  taken  us  away  from  hence,  and 
li>osed  us  from  tlie  snares  of  this  world,  returnelh  us  to  para- 
disc,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

I  shall  leave  it  to  any  one  to  consider,  whether  this  holy 
Father,  who  discoursed  thus  of  our  dying,  believed  any  thing 
of  these  tormenting  purgatory  fires  that  now  keep  men  in 
anxiety,  and  make  the  best  Christians  afraid  to  die.  And  the 
same  is  the  language  of  all  the  rest  f.  St.  Chrysostom  parti- 
cularly enforces  the  same  considerations  from  those  Psalms 
that  were  usually  said  at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Return  to 
thy  rest,  0  my  soul,J'or  the  Lord  hath  been  gracious  unto  thee. 
"  You  see,"  says  that  holy  Father,  "  how  that  death  is  a  bless- 
ing, a  rest. — God  calls  it  a  blessing,  and  dost  thou  lament .? 
What  couldst  thou  have  done  more,  if  thou  hadst  been  his 
enemy .''" 

Hut  to  put  this  matter,  as  to  the  point  of  antiquity,  beyond 
all  doubt,  I  will  remark  distinctly  two  or  three  things: 

1st,  That  several  of  the  most  ancient  Fathers  not  only  be- 
lieved the  souls  of  the  faithful  to  be  in  happiness  immediately 
upon  their  departure,  but  to  be  carried  immediately  into 
heaven  B.  1.  So  Athenagoras,  2.  St.  Cyprian,  3.  Origen, 
4.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  5.  Chrysostom,  6.  Cyril  Alexandrinus, 
7.  St.  Hierom  and  others.  Now,  certainly  they  who  believed 
that  just  men  when  they  die  go  straight  to  heaven,  could  not 
have  believed  that  they  were  for  a  long  while  after  their  death 
tormented  in  purgatory ;  and  therefore  all  these,  at  least, 
must  have  been  of  an  opinion  different  from  the  church  of 
Rome  in  this  matter. 

2ndly,  Another  thing  remarkable  in  some  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  is,  that  they  utterly  deny  that  the  soul  is  capable  of 
being  purged   in  another  world;   and  this  is,  to  be  sure,  ex- 
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pressly  contrary  to  the  present  doctrine  of  the  Romanists  in 
this  point.  Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  speaking  of  the  judg- 
ment after  death :  "  It  is  better,"  says  he,  "  to  be  now  chas- 
tised and  purged,  than  to  be  dehvered  over  to  that  torment, 
when  it  shall  be  no  longer  a  time  of  purgation  but  of  punish- 
ment.'" Where  we  see  the  Father  expressly  opposes  the  time 
of  purgation  in  this  life  to  the  time,  not  of  purgation,  but  of 
punishment  in  the  next.''  And  St.  Chrvsostom,  "  If  the  soul  be 
purged  here,"  (i.  e.  from  sin,)  "  that  fire  shall  not  hurt  it  when 
it  departs  hence ;  but  the  soul  that  goes  hence  in  sin,  that  fire" 
(not  of  purgatory,  but  of  hell)  "  shall  receive."  Tliis  was  the 
doctrine  of  those  times ;  the  soul  that  was  clear  of  sin,  bv  God's 
pardon  and  forgiveness,  no  fire  could  hurt;  that  which  was 
not,  no  fire  could  cleanse ;  but  it  was  to  remain  in  torments  of 
hell  for  ever. 

Nor  may  we  omit  to  observe,  thirdly,  that  the  Fathers  take 
no  notice  of  purgatory  in  such  places,  as,  had  they  believed  it, 
they  could  not  well  have  omitted  it.  Hence  we  see  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  any  of  their  creeds  or  councils,  or  catechetical 
discourses,  in  which  tlie  other  articles  of  their  faith  are  set 
down  and  explained.  The  fifth  general  council,  which  con- 
denmed  Origen  for  his  errors  concerning  the  pains  after  death, 
never  mentioned  any  other  purgatory  in  oppt)sition  to  that 
which  he  had  heretically  invented.  But  that  which  shews  it 
yet  more  plainly  to  have  been  unknown  to  them  is,  that  not 
only  St.  Austin,  but  pope  Gregory  himself,  the  great  patron  of 
this  error,  vet  sjxike  of  it  with  some  doubt ;  not  as  they  use  to 
do  of  a  point  firmly  believed  by  tlie  church,  but  as  a  jieculiar 
thing,  in  which  they  were  not  themselves  very  well  resolved. 
When  the  Fathers  disputed  against  Origen,  thev  none  of  them 
mention  any  of  the  purgatory  pains  which  the  ortliodox  faith 
taught,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  wliieh  he  erroneously 
had  inveiued.  When  Kpiphanius  dispntc<l  against  Aerius, 
concerning  the  reason  and  benefit  of  praying  ft>r  the  dead,  is  it 
to  be  imagined  he  coulil  then  have  forgot  the  great  concern  of 
tlelivering  the  souls  ileparied  out  of  purgatory,  had  the  church 
then  believed  any  such  thing?  To  all  which  if  we  finally  add, 
that  the  Greek  church  neither  at  this  day  dix-s,  nor  ever  diti 
receive  this  doctrine,  I  cannot  tell  what  clearer  evidence  we 
can  desire  to  shew,  that  tliis  whole  business  of  purgatory  is 
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bill  an  error  of  the  Latin  cliurcli,  not  an  article  of  the  catholic 
faith. 

Thirdly,  For  reason. 

I  shall  only  offer  this  one  reflection :  Whether  there  can  be 
any  reason  to  think  there  should  be  such  a  place,  and  such 
punishments  as  purgatory,  for  no  end  or  purpose  in  the  world. 
They  who  go  thitiier  must  be  perfect  in  charity,  in  the  grace 
of  God,  secure  of  their  salvation  ;  their  satisfaction  must  have 
been  made  by  Christ''s  blood,  and  so  God's  justice  satisfied. 
Now  when  all  this  is  already  done,  to  what  end  is  it  that  they 
should  be  tormented  ?  Had  there  been  any  means  by  such  a 
purgatory,  either  to  fit  them  for  heaven  or  to  satisfy  the 
Divine  justice,  there  might  then  have  been  some  pretence  for 
it.  But  to  think  that  God  punishes  men  only  for  punishing 
sake ;  and  this  too  his  own  servants,  men  who  arc  in  his  favour, 
that  have  lived  well,  and  upon  that  account  are  justified  by 
him  through  the  blood  of  Christ ;  this  is  such  an  idea  of  an  in- 
finite love,  mercy,  and  goodness,  as  sure  can  never  be  the  dic- 
tate of  rigiit  reason ;  I  think  I  may  say,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  it. 
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We  have  now  passed  tli  rough  the  former  part  of  our  under- 
taking, and  found  but  little  reason  to  be  concerned  for  those 
imaginary  flames  which  so  much  terrify  those  of  the  other 
communion.  It  only  remains  that  we  descend  to  the  great 
argument  that  is  most  usually  insisted  upon  by  them,  to  prove 
at  least  the  antiquity  of  their  error,  and  that  is  from  the 
undenied  primitive  custom  of  "  praying  for  the  dead,"  and 
concerning  which,  I  suppose,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  offer  these 
two  things : 

First,  To  give  a  general  account  what  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church  was;  from  whence  it  will  appear  liow  little 
advantage  the  church  of  Rome  can  derive  to  themselves 
by  it. 

Secondly,  To  answer  those  allegations  that  are  from  hence 
brought  by  them  in  favour  of  that  praying  for  the  dead  which 
is  now  practised  by  them  in  their  church. 

SECT.  I. 
Of  the  Piactice  of  the  Primitive  Church  in  prayivo  for 
the  Dead. 
NOW  that  I  may  give  the  clearer  account  of  this,  I  must 
observe,  1st,  that  it  is  one  tiling  to  inquire  whether  we  may 
not  inncK-ently  pray  for  the  dead ;  and  another,  whetlier  we 
ought  to  do  it.  li.  'I'hat  liiere  is  a  great  difference  between 
praying  for  the  dead  in  general,  without  defining  what  the 
particular  intent  of  it  is,  and  what  advantages  accrue  to  the 
dead  thereby,  and  determining  that  we  are  to  pray  for  the 
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dead  upon  such  a  certain  account,  as  for  instance,  "  to  deliver 
tlii'ir  souls  out  of  purgatory,"  and  that  our  prayers  arc 
cti'cctual  in  order  tiiereunto. 

1.  As  to  the  former  of  these,  we  do  not  deny  but  that  the 
Fathers  did  begin  very  early  to  pray  for  the  dead;  and  some 
of  them  were  so  zealous  for  it  too,  that  Epiphanius  (as  we 
shall  see  below)  made  it  no  small  part  of  his  accusation  of 
Aerius,  that  he  opposed  the  practice  of  it.  Hut  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  they  pretended  it  was  any  part  of  a  Christian's  duty 
to  do  this ;  that  the  gospel  has  any  where  required  it  of  us,  or 
recommended  it  to  us :  in  short,  they  did  it  as  something 
which  seemed  to  them  very  pious  and  fitting;  but  they  tied 
up  no  man's  conscience  with  any  decisions  or  anathemas 
about  it. 

2.  For  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  it,  in  this  they  were  yet 
less  agreed  than  in  the  other ;  insomuch  that  when  Aerius, 
whom  I  before  mentioned,  earnestly  demanded  what  good 
came  to  the  ilead  from  our  prayers  ?  Epiphanius  ^  chose  rather 
to  fly  oft'  to  the  custom  of  the  church,  to  the  necessity  of  these 
prayers,  to  distinguish  the  condition  of  our  blessed  Lord  from 
that  of  ail  other  persons,  and  the  like;  than  he  would  say 
expressly,  how  or  wherein  the  dead  were  profited  by  them. 

Many  were  the  private  opinions  of  those  holy  men  as  to 
this  matter ''.  Some  who  believed  the  millenary  doctrine 
before  mentioned,  that  the  dead  in  Christ  should  revive  within 
the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  some  sooner,  others  later, 
according  as  they  had  lived  better  or  worser  lives  on  earth, 
flattered  themselves,  that  by  their  prayers  they  might  hasten 
the  felicity  of  their  friends,  and  accordingly  prayed,  propter 
maturam  resurrectionem  <^,  for  their  speedy  rising  in  Christ's 
kingdom. 

3.  Others  supposed,  that  in  the  general  conflagration  of  the 
world  at  the  last  day,  all  men  should  pass  through  the  fire; 
that  the  better  Christian  any  one  had  been,  the  less  he  should 
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feel  of  the  torment  of  it :  and  these  prayed  for  tlie  dead,  that 
God  would  have  mercy  on  them  in  that  day,  and  not  suffer 
them  to  be  too  much  singed  and  burnt,  not  in  tlie  fire  of  pur- 
gatory, but  in  tlie  general  conflagration  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 

4.  Some  beheved  that  the  souls  of  just  persons  departed 
went  not  straight  to  heaven,  but  were  reserved  in  a  certain 
place  of  sequester,  where  they  earnestly  expected,  and  con- 
tinually wished  for  their  absolute  consummation  with  all  the 
faithful  in  Christ's  kingdom.  And  these  prayed  that  God 
would  give  tliem  ease,  rest,  and  refreshment,  in  the  bosom  of 
Abraham,  that  they  might  be  comforted  with  the  blessed 
company  of  the  holy  angels,  and  the  vision  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  till  the  so  much  wished-for  day  of  judgment  should 
come. 

5.  And  lastly,  not  to  mention  any  more;  others  there  were 
who  thought  that  the  sentence  was  not  instantly  pronounced 
as  soon  as  men  died,  or  if  it  were,  yet  not  so  peremptorily,  but 
that  still,  till  the  last  day,  an  increase  of  glory  might  be  added 
to  the  crmcn  of  righteousness  which  God  hath  designed  for  the 
just;  and  some  diminution  made  of  the  torments  of  the 
wicked.  Now  these  praved  for  the  dead  out  of  this  hope,  to 
render  them  either  more  hapjiv  or  less  miserable,  to  augment 
their  glory,  or  to  diminish  their  pains  for  ever. 

And  ail  these  were  the  private  opinions  of  particular  men, 
no  definitions  of  the  faith  of  the  church  in  this  matter'':  many 
of  the  holy  Fathers  declarinpf  no  other  cause  of  their  praying 
for  the  dead,  than  only  to  shew  their  hopes  of  them,  that  they 
still  lived,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  some  communion  main- 
tained with  them ;  or  else  to  distinguish  all,  even  the  greatest 
saints,  from  our  blessed  Saviour,  anil  shew  his  infinite  preroga- 
tive alK)ve  them,  whilst  they  prayetl  for  all  the  rest  to  testify 
their  infirmity,  and  only  gave  thanks  for  him  to  manifest  his 
glory. 

Having  given  this  |)arlicular  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
primitive  Fathers  as  to  this  piinl,  and  to  some  or  other  of 
which  I  shall  shew  that  all  the  pass;iges  pnnluccHl  out  of 
them,  in  vinilicaiion  of  the  diH'trine  of  pingatory,  may  be  ap- 

rt  K|>i|>)i4ii.  il>.  soil.  ;.  p.  91 1. 
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plicil ;  it  will  be  no  diOicuU  matter  to  shew  how  little  all  this 
can  favour  the  present  tloetrine  of  the  lloniaii  church  in  this 
matter. 

1.  The  primitive  Christians,  it  is  true,  prayed  for  the  dead, 
but  they  never  put  it  into  any  of  their  creeds,  as  the  council  of 
Trent  /las  done  now.  Nay  Epij)hanius"-'  himself,  in  the  close 
of  his  hook,  making  a  distinct  recapitulation  of  what  was  tlie 
catholic  faith,  and  wliat  the  constitution  of  the  church,  places 
prayers  for  the  dead  among  the  latter  f ;  and  which  were 
therefore  used,  because  the  custom  of  the  church  gave  au- 
thority thereunto. 

2.  The  prayers  that  are  made  for  the  dead  by  the  church 
of  Home  are  expressly  determined  to  this  particular  ends,  to 
help  and  relieve  the  souls  that  are  detained  in  purgatory. 
VVIiereas  we  do  not  find  in  the  primitive  church  any  thing  at 
all  defined  as  to  the  immediate  design  and  benefit  of  them ; 
and  are  only  sure  of  this,  that  it  was  not  to  deliver  the  souls 
out  of  purgatory. 

Now  this  in  general  is  evident,  in  that  we  find  them  to  have 
prayed  for  the  best  persons,  for  the  holy  apostles,  martyrs,  and 
confes.sors,  for  the  blessed  Virgin  herself;  for  those  whom  they 
supposed  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  happiness,  and  whom  the 
papists  themselves  do  not  suppose  to  have  ever  touched  at 
purgatory. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  Liturgies,  said  to  be  of  the  ancient 
church,  that  their  prayers  were  made  for  all  the.se :  the  author 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,  having  first  described  the 
party  deceased  '^  "  as  replenished  with  Divine  joy,  and  now  no 
more  fearing  any  change  for  the  worse ;  being  publicly  pro- 
nounced a  happy  man,  and  verily  admitted  into  the  society  of 
the  saints  that  liave  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;" 
then  brings  in  the  bishops  praying  for  him ',  "  that  God 
would  forgive  Inm  all  the  sins  he  had  committed  through 
human  infirmity,  and  bring  him  into  the  light  and  land  of 
the   living,  into  the  bosom  of  Abraham,   Isaac,  and  Jacob ; 
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B  Sec  Sess.  25.  Cone  Trid.  de  Purg.  KaTard^at   Si  alirhv  in  (fwrl    kclX   X^P? 


Symb.  Pii  IV.  &c.  ^liinuv,  &o.  ]i;ig.  354.  A. 

h  De   Ealesiast.    Ilieraicli.   lap.    7. 
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into  the  place  where  there  is  no  more  any  pain  or  sorrow  or 
sighing." 

In  the  Liturgy  said  to  be  St.  Basil's,  we  find  them  thus 
praying  for  the  dead;  "Be  mindful,  O  Lord,  of  them  which 
are  dead,  and  are  departed  out  of  this  life,  and  of  the  orthodox 
bishops  '^,  which  from  Peter  and  James  the  apostles  until  this 
day  have  clearly  professed  the  right  word  of  faith  ;  and  parti- 
cularly of  Ignatius,  Dionysius,  Julius,  and  the  rest  of  the 
saints  of  worthy  memory.  Be  mindful,  O  Lord,  of  them  also, 
who  have  stood  unto  blood  for  religion,  and  by  righteousness 
and  holiness  have  fed  thy  holy  flock." 

In  the  Liturgy  ascribed  to  the  fipostles,  thus  they  pray, 
"  We  offer  unto  thee  for  all  the  saints  which  have  pleased  thee 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world;  patriarchs,  prophets,  just 
men,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  bishops,  priests,  deacons :" 
surely,  I  hope  not  to  deliver  all  these  out  of  purgatory. 

In  the  Liturgy '  of  the  church  of  Egypt,  a.scribed  to  St. 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  it  stands 
thus:  "Be  mindful,  O  Lord,  of  thy  saints;  vouchsafe  to  re- 
member all  thy  saints  which  have  pleased  thee  from  the  be- 
ginning; our  holy  Fathers  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
martyrs,  confessors,  preachers,  evangelists,  and  all  the  souls 
of  the  just  which  have  died  in  the  faith;  especially  the  holy, 
glorious,  the  evermore  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God  ;  and 
St.  John  the  forerunner  the  baptist  and  martyr;  St.  Stephen 
the  first  deacon  and  martyr;  St.  Mark  the  apostle,  evangelist, 
and  martyr,"  &c. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  Constantinoj>le,  said  to  be 
St.  Chrysostom's'",  we  find  the  very  same:  "  We  offer  unto 
thee  this  reasonable  service  for  those  who  are  at  rest  in  the 
faith  ;  our  forefathers,  fathers,  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  ajxi- 
stles,  preachers,  evangelists,  martyrs,  confessors,  religious  per- 
sons, and  for  every  spirit  perfected  in  the  faith  ;  especially  for 
our  most  liolv,  innnaculatc,  and  most  blessed  Lady,  the  mother 
of  God,  the  ever  \'irgin  Mary." 

I  snpjiose  I  need  no  other  evidence  ilian  these  public  re- 
cords of  the  very  prayers  of  the  primitive  church,  to  shew  that 

1<  Src  all  these  rolli'Ctwl  l>y  nnliliisliop          1  I.itiirg.  .'FjD'ptiHC.  ex  Arabic.  Con- 

I'slier;  Answer  u>  a  rimlleiige  ;  I'll,  of  vers.  I'shnr,  ill.  p.  i86. 
Prnyen  for  the  De-iil,  p.  iH^.&e.  c<lit.         m  (hrysmt.    Ijitiir^.  edit.  <tmr.    in 

i6]5.  Cuiistitut.  A|HMt.  lib.  9.  rap.  12.  Encliol.  p.  ;K,  I'uris,  1647. 
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llii'y  tiitl  not  j)ray  for  the  dead,  with  any  intent  to  the  bringing 
tliein  out  of  purgatory;  and  by  consecjuencc,  that  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  proof  derived  from  wliat  those  holy  men  did,  to 
justify  what  the  cliurch  of  Rome  now  does.  Were  it  at  all 
needful  to  enforce  this  from  the  testimonies  of  private  writers, 
I  could  easily  run  them  out  into  a  greater  length  than  I  am 
willing  to  do.  St.  Cyprian"  prayed  for  Laurentinus  and 
Ignatius,  wliom  he  in  the  same  place  acknowledges  to  have 
received  palms  and  crowns  for  their  sufferings.  St.  Ambrose" 
prayed  for  the  religious  emperors  Valentinian  and  Gratian  ; 
for  Theodosius  P ;  for  his  brother  Satyrus;  all  which,  at  the 
same  time,  he  declares  he  thought  to  be  in  happiness.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  did  the  like  for  his  brother  Caesarius ;  and  all  these 
and  many  other  proofs  might  at  large  be  produced,  were  it 
needful  to  insist. 

But  this  will  more  properly  be  done  in  the  next  point ; 
wherein  I  am  to  examine  the  proofs  offered  by  tbose  of  tiie 
Roman  church  in  favour  of  their  own  present  practice,  from 
the  custom  of  the  primitive  Fathers  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  speaking  of. 

SECT.   II. 

The  Allegations  brought  by  those  qf  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
justify  their  practice  qf  praying  for  the  Dead,  examined; 

and  their  weakness  demonstrated. 

BEFORE  I  enter  on  tbis  debate,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pre- 
mise what  the  true  state  of  the  point  in  controversy  is;  viz. 
not  whether  the  primitive  Fathers  did  not  pray  for  the  dead, 
after  the  manner  we  have  now  seen,  for  that  we  have  already 
confessed  they  did  ;  but  whether  they  prayed  for  the  dead 
upon  the  same  principles  that  the  church  of  Rome  does  now, 
as  supposing  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  torment,  undergoing  the 
temporal  pains  due  to  their  sins,  and  in  which  therefore  they 
were  charitably  to  be  relieved  by  the  prayers  and  suffrages  of 
the  living.  This  is  that  which  our  adversaries  are  to  prove 
to  us;  and  I  will  now  inquire  what  one  of  the  latest  of  them,  in 
his  collections  upon  this  point ',  has  offered  to  this  purpose. 

n  t'ypr.     Epist.   39.    pag.    77.  ed.         1  Id.  dc  Obit.  Fratris  Greg.  Naz.  in 

Oxoii.  Funer.  Caisarii,  Or.  10. 

o  De  Oliitu  Valfiitiii.  Imper.  r  Nubes  Testium  of  Aurius.  pag.  84. 
P  Id.  dc  Obit.  Tbeodos.  Imper. 
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And  here,  1st,  I  cannot  but  observe  his  loose  proposing  of 
the  point  in  debate '',  and  the  short  account  he  gives  of  the  case  of 
Aerius  in  this  matter,  wliom  he  sets  at  the  head  of  his  inquiry. 
"  In  the  first  century,"  says  he,  "  about  the  year  of  Clirist  50, 
Aerius  went  out  of  the  church,  and  teaching  many  erroneous 
doctrines,  related  by  St.  Epiphanius,  Ha^r.  75,  endeavoured 
to  draw  numbers  after  him.  His  principal  tenets  were  those 
wherein  he  condemned  prayers  for  the  dead,"  &c.  And  a  little 
below,  Aerius'  condemned  praying  for  the  dead:  "the 
Fathers  practised  it,  and  owned  it  as  advantageous  to  the  souls 
departed." 

That  tlie  Fathers  practised  praying  for  the  dead,  and  that 
many  of  them  believed  it  advantageous  to  them,  we  have 
before  freely  allowed  :  and  tiiat  Aerius  was  to  be  condemned 
for  what  he  did  in  opposition  hereunto  we  shall  hereafter  shew  : 
in  the  meantime  this  gentleman  ought  to  have  known,  that  this 
is  neither  what  they  affirm  nor  we  deny  :  if  he  will  state  the 
question  as  he  ought,  it  must  be  as  we  have  before  done  it. 
"  Aerius  condemned  praying  for  the  dead  to  deliver  them  out 
of  purgatory  ;  the  Fathers  practised  it,  and  owned  it  as  advan- 
tageous in  order  to  this  end  :"  but  this  neither  did  Aerius  con- 
demn, nor  the  Fathers  practise ;  and  therefore  the  state  of  this 
question  alone,  had  it  been  sincere,  would  have  confuted  his 
whole  chapter. 

To  give  then  such  an  account  of  Aerius  "  as  may  let  us 
distinctly  see  what  his  error  was,  and  how  little  cbargeablc  we 
are  with  it,  however  it  has  pleased  the  writers  of  tile  Roman 
church,  not  without  some  ignorance,  as  well  as  much  un- 
charitableness,  to  impute  it  to  us;  I  must  first  ob.serve  a  small 
mistake  in  our  author  as  to  the  point  of  his  chronology, 
whereby  he  is  pleased  to  place  Aerius  "  in  the  first  century, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  50.  I  shall  not  need  to  say  that 
there  must  be  something  of  an  error  in  this,  because  his  own 
frientl  Natalis )',  out  of  whom  he  has  transcribed  every  article 
of  this  chapter,  will  assure  him  that  he  was  C(>ntem|)orary 
with  l'2piplinnius,  and  living  at  the  time  that  that  Father  wrote: 

»  Niilws  Ti-sdiiin,  p.  84.  part.  \. 

t  ll.id.  X  Page  84. 

"  null,  de  Puiy.  I.  1.  c.  a.  D.  p.  571.         y  Nataliit  Alex.  Hist.  4.  sec  par.  i. 

Petavitis  in  Kpipliaii.   )>ag.  328.  n.  .f.  pag.  263.  Paris,  1679. 
NuCol.  Alex.  Uisp.  41.  sec.  4.  |Kig.  J46. 
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so  that  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  almost  four  liundrcd 
years  old,  we  must  conclude  thai  this  gentlem.an  has  jilaced 
him  near  tiiree  hundred  years  before  his  time.  But  this  only 
by  the  way  :  as  for  the  error  itself  with  which  Epiphanius  ^ 
charges  him,  it  is  this;  "  that  he  opjwsed  the  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  dead,  asking  to  what  purpose  tiiey  did  it  ?  He 
that  is  alive  prayeth,  or  ofFereth  the  sacrifice;  what  shall  this 
advantage  the  dead  ?  But  if  the  dead  are  indeed  profited 
thereby,  then  let  no  man  from  henceforth  trouble  himself  to 
live  well;  only  let  him  oblige  his  friends,  or  give  money  to 
persons  to  pray  for  him,  that  none  of  those  inexpiable  sins  he 
hath  committed  may  be  required  of  him.'"  This  was  the  case 
of  Aerius:  and  had  the  church  indeed  universally  believed, 
as  some  of  the  Fathers  did,  that  the  judgment  after  death  was 
suspended  till  the  general  resurrection,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  the  sins  of  the  dead  might  be  exjiiated  by  the  prayers  of 
the  living,  he  had  but  justly  enough  opposed  so  dangerous  an 
error.  But  this  was  not  the  common  opinion  of  the  church, 
nor  her  design  in  those  prayers ;  which,  as  the  author  of  the 
£cclesiastical  Hierarchy  »  tells  us,  were  made  only  for  good 
men;  either  for  such  as  had  committed  no  notorious  faults^  or 
had  repented  of  them,  and  so  died  in  an  assured  hope  of  God's 
favoin-  and  acceptance.  And  therefore  Epiphanius '',  in  answer 
to  this  objection,  gives  other  reasons  why  they  prayed  for  the 
dead ;  viz.  to  declare  their  faith  and  hope  concerning  them  ; 
to  distinguish  the  infinite  prerogative  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
above  all,  even  the  chiefest  of  his  saints,  by  praying  for  these, 
but  giving  thanks  only  for  him  ;  and  then  for  the  benefit 
these  prayers  did  the  dead,  he  tells  him,  that  though  they  were 
not  of  force  to  cut  oft"  all  sins,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
his  objection,  yet  they  were  profitable  to  them,  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  God  for  those  who  had  been  sinners,  but  repented ; 
and  to  obtain  for  them  a  recompense  for  all  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just. 

The  prayers  therefore  of  the  church,  for  the  rejecting  of 
which  J'^piphanius  here  justly  reproves  Aerius,  were  not  such 
as  the  church  of  Home  now  uscth ;  it  being  not  imaginable, 

^  K|>i|)liun.  Ilier.  75.  pag.  908.  B.  re  xa!  iu/ifpois.  pag.  347. 

a  Diiinys.  Eccles.  Hierarcli.   cap.    7.         b  Epiphan.  ibid.  n.  7.  p.  911. 
Kal  yap  ovi(  tovto  koiv6v  iini  rois  Upois 
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had  the  church  then  known  any  thing  of  praying  of  souls  out 
of  purgatory,  that  either  Aerius  could  have  asked  the  question, 
"  To  what  purpose  are  these  prayers  ?''''  or  Epiphanius  being 
asked,  not  presently  have  replied,  "  To  deliver  the  souls  depart- 
ed from  the  flames  of  purgatory."  The  prayers  that  Aerius 
condemned  were  those  which  the  primitive  Fathers  made 
upon  the  account  that  from  Epiphanius  I  have  just  now  given  : 
and  which  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  do  no  less  condemn 
than  he  did  ;  whilst  they  so  often  tell  us,  "  that  if  there  be 
no  purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead  must  be  unprofitable;"  so 
savs  Aquinas  <^:  "  that  the  manner  of  praving  for  the  apostles, 
martyrs,  &c.  is  by  disuse  deservedly  abolislied;''  so  Mendoza'': 
"  Nay,  that  to  offer  sacrifices  for  those  that  are  in  bliss  is 
plainly  absurd  and  impious;"  so  says  Azorius"^ ;  who  in  this 
certainly  outruns  Aerius  himself,  who  only  pretended  that  it 
was  unprofitable,  but  never  durst  say  it  was  impious  and 
absurd. 

It  is  therefore  very  improper  in  our  collector  of  the  primi- 
tive Fathers  to  insinuate  as  if  we  were  Aerians  upon  the 
account  of  our  not  praying  with  them  for  the  dead.  Aerius 
rejected  the  prayers  that  the  primitive  church  made,  ujxin 
those  principles  that  we  have  said,  and  which  the  Romanists 
themselves  reject  and  condemn  with  him  :  we  reject  those 
prayers  which  the  church  of  Rome  makes  now  for  deliver- 
ing souls  out  of  purgatory.  Had  we  lived  in  those  times 
that  Aerius  did,  we  had  readily  complied  with  the  prac- 
tice of  those  holy  men,  upon  such  grounds  as  they  used  it: 
had  those  holy  J'athers  lived  now  in  the  dregs  of  the  church, 
and  seen  the  abuse  of  the  Romanists  in  this  matter,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  they  would  have  censured  both  the  cause  and  tlie 
practice  of  the  present  praying  for  the  dead,  as  false  and 
unfitting;  I  am  sure  Epiplianiusf  elsewhere  gives  us  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  ;  where  .sjx'aking  concerning 
the  state  after  death,  he  tells  us,  "  that  in  tiie  age  to  come, 
after  the  death  of  a  man,  there  is  no  advantage  of  fasting, 
no  call   to  re|H;ntance,  no  demonstration   of  charity ; — there 

c  Con.  Gent.  till.  4.  c.  91.  c.  20.  Sep  these  iit«i  by  Al>p.  I'slicr, 

•t  Controvera.    Theol.    qu.   6.  8chol.  Answer  tn  b  t'li.-iU.  (wg.  244,  545. 

swt-  "•  '  Epiptian.    liter.   59.   pag.    501.    D. 

c  Azoriiu  instit.  Moral,  trail,  i.  I.  8.  joi.  A.  K.  ('. 
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Lazarus  does  not  go  to  the  rich  man,  nor  the  rich  man  to  La- 
zarus ;  nt'itlier  Abraliam  sends  tlie  jwor  man  to  labour  that 
he  may  grow  rich,  nor  docs  the  rich  man  obtain,  though  with 
prayers  entreating  merciful  Abraham.  Then,  the  garners  are 
sealed,  the  time  is  ended,  the  combat  finished,  the  lists  are 
empty,  and  the  crowns  distributed.  Those  that  have  not  yet  en- 
countered have  no  more  opportunity;  and  they  who  have  been 
overcome  in  the  hsts  are  cast  out.  In  short,  all  is  perfectly 
ended,  wlien  once  we  are  departed  hence.'''' 

And  now  having  thus  prepared  the  way  to  the  following 
inquiry,  let  us  see  whether  his  Fathers  will  prove  any  better 
advocates  for  their  cause,  than  this  loose  and  imperfect  state  of 
the  question  between  us  seems  to  promise.     And, 

1st,  I  must  take  notice,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 
he  has  here  cited,  say  only  in  general,  that  they  were  wont 
to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  God  would  forgive  them  their 
sins,  and  instate  them  in  the  light  and  land  of  the  living ;  or 
something  of  the  like  kind.  Now  it  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  before  observed,  that  all  these  argue  nothing  more  than 
what  we  have  already  confessed  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church,  but  gives  not  the  least  authority  to  those 
prayers  which  are  made  in  the  church  of  Rome,  to  deliver  the 
souls  departed  out  of  purgatory. 

So  Dionys.  Areopag.s  :  "  The  venerable  prelate  coming 
prays  over  the  dead  body,  he  implores  the  Divine  clemency  to 
pardon  all  the  sins  committed  by  the  deceased  party,  through 
human  frailty,  and  that  he  may  be  received  into  the  slate  of 
bliss  and  region  of  the  living." 

This  is  indeed  the  sense  of  what  the  pretended  Dionysius 
says'',  though  not  his  words:  but  then  I  must  observe,  1st, 
that  this  prayer  is  made  over  those  who  "  having  lived  holy 
lives,  are  now  come  to  the  end  of  their  combats,  and  therefore 
rest  in  joy,  and  in  a  certain  hope,  and  are  already  received 
into  those  most  holy  seats,  to  which  ail  those  in  time  shall 
be  promoted,  who  are  here  endued  with  a  Divine  perfection '.'''' 
So  that  it  must  be  an  intolerable  presumption  to  pretend  that 
this  prayer  was  designed  to  deliver  the  deceased  out  of  a  place 

e  Nubes  Test.  p.  85.    Natalis  Alex.         h  Dionys.  ihid.  p.  348.  C. 
sec.  4.  U>m.  3.  p. 392.  Uionys.  Hierarcli.         i  Ibid.  p.  352.  C. 
Ecd.  p.  3S4.A. 
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of  torments,  nothing  inferior  to  tliosc  of  hell  fire,  such  as  wc 
are  told  purgatory  is. 

2dlv,  The  author  inquiring  to  what  purpose  these  prayers 
were  made,  answers  ^,  "  That  the  holy  bishop,  knowing  the 
promises  of  God  to  those  who  had  lived  well,  now  prayed  that 
those  sins  which  by  human  frailty  had  been  committed  by  the 
person  deceased,  being  forgiven,  the  rewards  promised  to  the 
just  might  be  accomplished  in  him."  Here  then  is  a  plain  ac- 
count of  the  design  of  their  praying,  but  no  way  favourable  to 
the  business  of  purgatory. 

3dly,  Pachymeres  in  his  Paraphrase,  explaining  what  the 
meaning  of  those  hymns  and  lessons  was,  which  were  read  at 
the  funeral  of  such  a  one  for  whom  they  thus  prayed,  says, 
"  It  is  to  signify  those  eternal  mansions  to  which  the  party 
deceased  is  gone,  and  to  exhort  the  living  to  strive  after  the 
like  holy  end '."  Now  surely  these  eternal  mansions  of  the 
blessed  were  not  the  Roman  purgatory;  and  it  would  have 
been  but  an  uncomfortable  exhortation,  to  have  proposed  to 
the  living,  that  they  should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  that 
they  might  come  into  this  place  of  torments. 

4thlv,  In  his  account  of  the  prayers  themselves,  he  says, 
"That  the  bishop  knows  from  the  holy  scriptures,  that  by  tiie 
just  judgment  of  God,  a  blessed  and  divine  life  is  prepared 
for  the  just,  the  Divine  go<idness  mercifully  overlooking  the 
spots  which  by  human  frailty  we  contract,  and  from  which  no 
man  is  free.  And  therefore  knowing  this,  he  prays  that  what- 
ever spots  of  this  kind  he  by  his  frailty  may  have  contracted, 
that  God  would  mercifully  overlook  them,  and  give  him  his 
sacred  reward  f"."  And  the  same  was  the  language  of  the 
ancient  liturgies  of  the  church,  which  we  have  before  cited  ;  in 
which,  having  named  the  holy  apostles,  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors, which  even  the  Romanists  tliemselves  will  not  send 
to  purgatory,  tliey  pray  that  thev  may  "rest  in  the  country  of 
the  living,"  in  the  "  delights  of  jiarailise,"  in  "God's  kingdom,'" 
in  the  "  bosom  of  Abrahan),  Isaac,  and  Jacob;"  as  St.  James's 
Liturgy  has  it  in  the  very  words  of  Dionysius":  "  Make  them 

K  Dionj-s.  Hierareli.  Krrl.  p-.!5f>,.?.«7-  (tiiyTuv,  iy  -rp  $aai\*i<f  aov.  iv  rjj  rpv^fi 
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rest  in  tlie  tabernacles  of  thy  saints,"  says  St.  M;irk°;  in  the 
"  light  of  thy  countenance,"  says  St.  liasil  and  St.  Chrysos- 
tonil';  "  give  them  rest,'"  says  St.  Cyril  1.  Now  if  these  prayers 
for  this  rest  were  to  this  end,  that  God  would  deliver  them  out 
of  purgatory,  and  set  them  at  ease,  as  the  church  of  Rome 
pretends,  then  certainly  tlie  holy  apostles  and  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin must  have  been  in  a  very  ill  condition,  who  after  400 
years  (for  so  late  some  of  these  prayers  must  be  confessed  to 
have  been)  were  still  esteemed  by  the  church  to  lie  in  those 
purgatory  flames;  and  it  was  great  uncharitableness  in  St.  Peter 
and  his  successors,  that  they  would  not  all  this  while  open  the 
treasure  of  the  church,  and  by  some  powerful  indulgence  set 
them  at  liberty.  Conclude  we  therefore,  that  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  consequence  in  this  argument:  The  primitive  Fathers 
prayed  for  the  rest  of  the  souls  departed ;  therefore  they 
tliought  them  in  torment  in  a  purgatory  fire,  suffering  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  their  sins,  and  by  these  prayers 
believed  they  could  deliver  them  from  thence. 

And  yet  is  this  the  most  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  testi- 
monies which  are  offered  to  us  say;  and  by  consequence  are, 
as  we  sec,  wholly  impertinent  to  the  purpose  of  the  church  of 
Rome:  I  shall  need  only  name  them,  since  the  same  answer  I 
have  given  to  this  first  will,  by  application,  serve  for  all  the 
rest. 

So  Tertullian,  whose  words  our  collector''  thus  renders; 
"  We  make  oblations  for  the  dead,  and  keep  the  anniversary 

of  their  birth  ^.'^ He  is  speaking  in  that  chapter  of  several 

customs  of  the  church,  which  tradition  and  long  usage  had 
established,  but  for  which  there  was  no  authority  of  holy 
scripture;  and  this  he  gives  as  one  instance.  But  were  these 
oblations  to  deliver  them  out  of  purgatory.''  I  shall  only  de- 
sire hin>  to  consider  the  interpretation  which  their  own  editor 
gives  of  the  natalit'ia,  which  he  renders  anniversaries,  and 
then  affirm  it  if  he  can.  By  the  naialitia,  says  he,  "  is  meant 
the  solemnities  used  to  be  kept  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  every 
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year,  on  the  day  wlien  by  dying  to  the  world  they  were  bora 
to  heaven  f."  It  seems  then  these  solemnities  Tertidlian  here 
speaks  of,  were  for  those  who  were  already  born  to  heaven,  for 
the  holy  martyrs;  and  not,  as  is  pretended,  to  deliver  their 
souls  out  of  purgatory. 

Nor  does  Arnobius"  add  any  thing  more:  "  What  reason 
was  there  that  our  churches  should  be  so  outragiously  thrown 
down,  in  wOiich  prayers  were  offered  to  our  sovereign  God, 
peace  and  mercy  was  implored  for  all,  for  magistrates,  armies, 
kings,  friends  and  enemies,  whether  alive  or  dead.  Here  is 
mention  of  praying  for  the  dead ;  but  as  for  purgaton,',  ovh( 
ypv. 

What  Eusebius"  speaks  concerning  the  death  of  Constan- 
tine  is  no  way  more  pertinent.  He  tells  us  that  "  they  offered 
up  prayers  to  God  for  the  soul  of  the  emperor ;"  but  that 
these  prayers  were  to  deliver  his  soul  from  the  temporal  jwins 
of  purgatory,  he  says  not  one  word. 

I  have  already  considered  Epiphanius,  and  we  find  in  his 
reprehension  of  Aerius  much  against  them,  but  nothing  in 
their  favour:  as  for  what  TheodoretX  relates  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  that  he  prayed  for  his  father  and  mother,  "  begging 
that  they  might  obtain  pardon  for  all  their  sins  of  frailty;" 
it  still  confirms  that  they  did  in  those  days  pray  for  the 
dead,  and  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins ;  but  for  the  remis- 
sion of  any  present  temporal  punishment,  which  they  thought 
they  were  undergoing  for  them,  this  we  do  not  find  that  they 
prayed  for. 

For  St.  Ambrose ',  had  his  whole  words  been  transcribcxl, 
we  should  have  seen  at  first  view  that  they  were  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  He  exhorts  Faustinus,  "  not  so  much  to  bewail 
his  sister,  as  to  pray  for  her."  What!  to  deliver  her  soul  out 
of  purgatory.'  No  surely,  for  in  the  words  immediately  fore- 
going he  tells  him,  "  that  being  taken  for  a  time  from  us, 
she  doth  pass  a  better  life  there"."     But  tliis  little  oversight, 

t  I<c  Prieiir.  Annot.  in  lor.  p.  io>.  ^   Niiuilis  Ales.  ibid.  p.  398.    Nubes 
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iniglit  not  in  juslice  to  be  imputed  to  our  Collector;  who 
transcribes  Natalis,  and  not  the  Fathers  themselves;  and  could 
therefore  give  us  no  more  than  wluit  he  found  in  him. 

The  next  from  whom  he  supposes  may  be  inferred  the  doc- 
trine of  praying  souls  out  of  purgatory  is  St.  Jerome  **;  who 
in  the  epistle  mentioned  to  Pammachius  some  time  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  Paulina  '^,  particularly  commends  him  that 
he  had  sold  all  liis  goods  and  given  them  to  the  poor,  and 
taken  up  the  resolution  of  leading  a  monastic  life.  "  Other 
husbands,'"  says  he,  "  dress  their  wives'  tombs  with  violets, 
roses,  and  purple  flowers,  and  by  these  services  ease  their 
disturbed  mind  :  but  our  friend  Pammachius  pays  no  other 
duty  to  the  holy  ashes  and  venerable  bones  but  by  giving 
alms,  cherishing  them  by  this  sweet  odour,  because  he  knows 
it  is  written,  As  icater  extinguishes  thejirc,  so  do  alms  blot  out 
sin."  This  is  in  some  measure  St.  Jerome's  sense,  but  by  no 
means  suitable  to  the  elegance  of  his  expressions:  but  not  to 
insist  on  that,  was  this  charity  to  deliver  her  soul  out  of  pur- 
gatory? Nay,  but  St.  Hierom'*  in  the  close  of  that  very 
epistle  says,  that  she  was  with  her  sister  Bloesilia  "  already 
with  the  Lord :"  that  they  both  enjoyed  a  "  sweet  and  pleasant 
sleep :"  and  in  the  very  words  cited,  there  are  so  many  ex- 
pressions of  her  present  quiet,  as  can  never  be  reconciled  to 
the  purgatory  torments.  But  this  the  translator  left  out: 
"  Cherishing  them,"  says  he,  "  by  this  sweet  odour :"  St. 
Hierom's  words  are  these :  "  With  these  figments  and  these 
odours  he  cherishes  her  dead  ashes  now  at  rest  :"  which 
plainly  enough  shews  that  he  thought  her  in  a  state  and  place 
vastly  different  from  the  condition  of  souls  in  purgatory.  All 
that  St.  Hierom  then  meant  by  this  was  only  thus  much  :  that 
this  chanty  of  Pammachius  was  most  pleasing  to  Paulina;  that 
her  soul  rejoiced  in  it,  as  in  a  fragrant  and  delightful  odour; 
and  that  hereby  he  should  engage  the  mercy  of  God,  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  his  wife  too,  in  whose  name  he  did  it, 
and  to  whose  salvation  it  should  therefore  not  a  little  conduce. 
As  to  what  is  alleged  of  St.  Austin's  praying  for  his  mother 
Monica  «,  nothing  certainly  could  have  been  more  inauspicious 
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to  tlic  consequence  that  is  pretended  to  be  drawn  from  it ;  for 
besides  tliat  in  all  which  he  says,  there  is  not  one  word  of  any 
temporal  pains  which  he  desired  she  might  be  freed  from  ;  he 
expressly  declares,  "  that  he  believed  God  had  already  done 
all  that  he  desired  f."  If  therefore  he  desired  to  have  her  deli- 
vered out  of  purgatory,  he  believed  God  had  already  done  it, 
and  therefore  the  prayers  he  now  made  could  not  be  to  obtain 
her  freedom.  But  this  circumstance  our  author  cautiously 
omitted,  though  in  the  middle  of  what  he  set  down ;  and  that 
the  charge  of  such  false  dealing  may  not  always  lie  upon  Nata- 
lis,  I  must  here  free  him  from  it ;  this  being  the  only  passage 
in  the  whole  chapter  which  our  Collector  has  not  borrowed  from 
him  ;  and  must  therefore  now  bear  the  blame  himself,  unless 
he  has  some  other  friend  that  I  do  not  at  present  know  of, 
upon  whom  to  lay  the  imputation. 

I  shall  not  need  to  give  any  answer  more  to  the  other  pas- 
sage or  two  from  the  same  Father;  in  none  of  which  is  there 
the  least  mention  of  any  purgatory  pains,  or  that  the  prayers 
were  made  for  their  deliverance  from  them. 

And  hitherto  then  we  have  considered  such  testimonies  as 
cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  pretended  to  make  any 
thing  for  the  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead,  now  used  in  the 
church  of  Rome.      But  now, 

2ndly,  Some  others  there  are  that  may  seem  more  imme- 
diately to  their  purpo.se  ;  in  which  they  expressly  desire  rest, 
comfort,  and  refreshment  for  the  dead.  I  have  already  an- 
swered in  great  measure  this  argument,  by  shewing  that  these 
things  they  prayed  for,  even  for  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  and 
the  blessed  Virgin  herself;  and  therefore  that  these  expres- 
sions cannot  be  said  to  signify,  that  the  persons  for  whom  they 
prayed  were  either  in  purgatory  or  any  other  place  of  tor- 
ments. But  I  will  now  more  expressly  remove  this  difficulty  ; 
and  to  that  end  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  before  observed, 
that  many  among  the  ancient  Fathers  supposed  that  the  souls 
departed  do  not  go  straight  to  heaven,  but  are  kept  in  a  place 
of  sequester,  wiiere  they  earnestly  desire  the  accomplishment 
of  the  number  of  Christ's  saints,  that  they  may  be  consum- 
mated with  them  in  glory.      Now  with  reference  to  this  opin- 

f  Et  credo  jiun  frceris  inind  te  rupi,  f^t.  August.  Confession.  I.  9.  c.  13.  torn. 
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ion  it  was,  that  tlicy  prayed  to  Gotl  to  give  tlieiii  rest :  so  Ter- 
tullian  and  8t.  Ambrose,  alleged  by  our  Collectors  ;  "  to  grant 
them  repose,  a  tpiiet  sleep:"  so  St.  Cyprian,  i.e.  as  Tcrtullian 
himself  explains  \\.^ ;  "that  they  might  have  comfort  in  the 
bosom  of  Abraham,  till  the  time  of  the  resurrection  shall 
come." 

If  it  shall  be  objected  against  tliis,  that  to  pray  for  their  rest 
implies  as  if  they  were  not  now  in  ease,  and  so  reduce  us  to  a 
necessity  of  confessing  either  a  ])urgatory  or  some  other  the 
like  place  of  |)iuiis!inient ;  I  answer,  1st,  if  this  be  so,  then  the 
blessed  ^'irgin,  the  apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  were  all 
at  this  time  in  purgatory,  above  300  years  after  their  death  ; 
for  thus  we  see  they  prayed  in  the  primitive  church  by  name 
for  them  ;  which  yet  the  church  of  Rome  dares  not  say.  But, 
2dly,  in  the  continuance  of  their  prayers  for  tiie  dead,  they 
used  the  same  supplications  that  they  did  at  their  first  de- 
parture; and  therefore  pray  for  their  rest  and  repose,  as  if  they 
were  but  now  just  about  to  enter  into  it ;  and  this  account  car- 
dinal Bellarinine  himself  gives  us  of  it.  To  which  let  me  add, 
{Jdly,  that  the  ancient  Fathers  thought,  that  in  tiiis  place  of 
refreshment  there  were  divers  degrees  of  it;  and  therefore  they 
prayed  that  God  would  give  them  rest,  not  as  if  they  were  now 
totally  destitute  of  it,  but  as  desiring  it  might  be  increased  to 
them  in  a  yet  higher  degree:  or  else,  4thly,  as  Tertullian's 
words  seem  to  imply,  they  desired  hereby  their  rest,  i.  e.  the 
continuance  of  that  rest  they  now  enjoyed,  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

Nor  is  it  any  prejudice  to  this,  that  the  dead  were  now  out 
of  a  capacity  of  having  their  state  ever  altered,  and  therefore 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  pray  for  that  happiness  which  they  were 
already  .secure  of,  since,  as  Bellarmine  himself  ccmfesses'',  the 
ancients  thought  it  no  way  improper  to  pray  for  those  things 
which  they  knew  God  was  resolved  to  give  :  and  we  see  our 
blessed  Saviour,  in  his  own  short  prayer,  has  commanded  us  to 
pray  that  God's  kingdom  may  come,  which,  whether  we  pray 
or  no,  will  in  its  due  time  most  infallibly  be  accomplished. 

Whether  these  reasons  may,  any  or  all  of  then),  appear  to 
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he  a  sufficient  vindication  of  such  kind  of  prayers,  I  cannot 
tell ;  hut  tliis  is  certain,  that  the  primitive  Christians  did  pray 
for  the  rest  of  those  whom  they  esteemed  already  in  happiness, 
and  by  consequence,  that  these  prayers  do  not  argue  a  state  of 
torments,  from  whence  the  dead  were  to  be  dchvered  by  them. 
And  because  it  may  be  of  great  moment  to  be  well  assured  of 
this,  I  will  sul)j(>in  an  undeniable  instance  of  it,  in  one  of  the 
very  particulars  offered  by  our  Collector,  but  with  what  sin- 
cerity, I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  in  favour  of  purgatory. 

St.  Ambrose,  in  his  oration  on  the  death  of  Thcodosius,  thus 
prays  for  him  :  "  Give  perfect  rest  to  thy  servant  Thcodosius, 
that  rest  which  thou  hast  prepareil  for  thy  saints.  Let  his  soul 
ascend  thither  from  whence  it  had  its  origin  ;  where  it  may  be 
out  of  the  power  of  death,  where  it  may  know  that  death  is 
not  an  end  of  nature,  but  of  sin.  I  loved  him,  and  therefore  I 
pursue  him  to  the  region  of  the  living,  nor  will  I  leave  him, 
till  by  my  tears  and  prayers  I  bring  him  whither  his  merits 
call  him,  into  the  holy  mount  of  our  Lord,  where  there  is  life 
without  end." 

Thus  our  Collector  tells  us  St.  Ambrose  prayed  for  Thcodo- 
sius; but  did  this  holy  bishop  think  him  as  yet  in  purgatory, 
and  that  by  his  prayers  he  should  set  him  at  rest  from  the  tor- 
ments of  it.'  Let  us  juilge  by  what  goes  before  in  the  same 
oration  :  "  Thcodosius,  of  honourable  memory,  being  freed  from 
doubtful  fight,  doth  now  enjoy  everlasting  light,  and  continual 
tranquillity  ;  and  for  the  things  which  he  did  in  this  body,  he 
rejoiccth  in  the  fruits  of  God's  reward  ;  because  he  loved  the 
Lord  his  God,  he  iiath  merited  the  society  of  the  saints'."  And 
again,  in  the  same  oration  :  "  He  hath  not  laid  down,  but 
changed  his  kingdom,  being  taken  by  the  right  of  his  piety 
into  the  tabernacles  of  Christ,  into  the  heavenly  Jerusalem'"."' 
Now  surely  the  tabernacles  of  Christ,  the  Jerusalem  that  is 
above,  are  no  characters  of  purgatory  ;  and  yet  here  St.  Am- 
brose thought  'I'heodosius  at  the  same  time  that  he  prayed  for 
him.     But  St.  Ambrose  is  yet  more  express;   "  "Tlieodi>sius 

1   Alisoliitiia  ipitiir  iluMo  rortaniiiic,  simni,  meniit  Minrloriim  cnns(>rti<i. 
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tliercfore,"  sitys  he,  "  remains  in  light,  and  glorielh  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  saints."  Let  the  reader  now  judge  whether  the 
prayers  of  this  holy  man  for  tlie  rest  of  Theodosius  he  any 
precedent  for  those  prayers  that  are  made  for  the  rest  of  souls 
by  the  church  of  Rome. 

3.  There  is  yet  one  witness  to  be  considered,  and  u])on 
which  our  Collector  insists  more  largely  than  ordinary,  and  that 
is  St.  Clirvsostoni " :  who,  in  the  places  cited  out  of  him,  speaks 
indeed  of  certain  benefits  which  came  to  the  dead  by  our 
prayers;  and  thereupon  exhorts  all  persons  to  perform  this 
office  to  them.  I  have  before  mentioned  an  opinion  of  some 
Fathers,  that  even  the  damned  in  hell  might  be  advantaged  by 
the  prayers  of  the  living;  and  if  not  be  freed  from,  yet  be  at 
least  alleviated  in  their  torments.  And  in  this  excessive  cha- 
rity St.  Chrysostom  was  one  of  the  forwardest;  as  is  evident 
in  the  very  homilies  P  cited  by  this  Collector,  were  I  at  liberty 
to  insist  on  a  thing  so  well  known.  We  are  not  therefore  to 
wonder  if  we  find  this  Father  so  earnestly  pressing  this  charity 
of  praying  for  the  dead,  which  he  thought  of  so  great  a  force 
as  even  to  relieve  the  greatest  sinners.  If  this  be  either  the 
belief  or  practice  of  the  Roman  church,  we  shall  not  deny 
them  a  pattern  in  this  holy  Father :  but  if  this  be  what  they 
neither  believe  nor  allow  of,  how  impertinent  must  it  be  to 
produce  his  praying  for  the  dead  on  such  principles  as  they 
condenm,  to  be  a  witness  of  the  antiquity  of  their  praying  for 
the  dead  to  deliver  them  out  of  purgatory,  which  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  of,  nor  did  at  all  intend  by  his  prayers  ! 

4.  As  for  what  is  finallv  added  concerning  the  Greek  church, 
it  is  confessed  that  they  do  pray  for  the  dead  upon  the  same 
grounds,  and  after  the  same  manner  that  the  ancient  church 
did ;  but  that  they  pray  for  them  as  the  Romanists  would  now 
insinuate,  this  is  false,  as  we  have  before  shewn  ;  nor  do  the 
testimonies  produced  at  all  convince  us  of  it. 

And  this  may  suffice  to  have  been  said  to  the  several  proofs 
that  are  offered  by  those  of  the  Roman  communion  in  favour 
of  this  error  concerning  prayers  for  the  dead ;  for  as  for 
Isidore  Hispalensis,  he  is  beyond  the  period  I  have  fixed  to 

"  Niib.  Tesl.  p.  88,  89,  &c.  p.  202,  lOi.   Iloin.  .?.  in  lip.  I'hil.  toni. 

p  11(1111.  21 .  ill  Act.  tiiiii.  3.  in  N.  T.     6.  in  N.  T.  p.  32,  3.1. 
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my  reflections ;  and  for  St.  Perpetua's  dream,  which  the  Mis- 
representer,  from  Natalis  too,  heretofore  insisted  upon,  I  may 
reasonably  presume  by  our  Collector's  omission  of  it,  that  he 
thought  it  sufficiently  answered  by  the  learned  author  that 
first  undertook  the  examination  of  his  pretences  against  us. 

CLOSE. 

And  now,  after  so  particular  examination  of  all  these  things, 
there  is  but  one  objection  more  remaining  that  I  can  foresee 
may  possibly  be  made  against  us  on  this  Decision  :  for  be  it 
that  we  have  reason  to  throw  off  the  llomish  error  of  purgatory, 
and  by  consequence  those  prayers  for  the  dead  which  are 
made  in  that  church  to  deliver  the  souls  from  thence ;  yet 
since  we  cannot  deny  but  that  the  primitive  Christians  did  pray 
for  the  dead  for  many  other  ends,  and  which  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  condemn  them  for,  wherefore  at  least  do  we  not  con- 
tinue the  ancient  practice,  and  pray  for  them  as  those  holy  men 
of  old  did  ? 

This  perhaps  may  be  a  scruple  that  some  may  raise,  and 
having  answered  it  I  shall  conclude:  and, 

1st,  If  he  be  one  of  the  llonian  communion  that  makes  this 
objection,  he  ma\'  please  to  tell  us  wherefore  it  is  that  they  of 
his  own  church  do  not  do  this?  or  why  he  should  require  us 
to  follow  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church  in  those  things 
which  themselves  do  not  think  suflicient  to  oblige  them  to  a 
conformity  ?  They  may  call  us  Aerians,  or  what  else  they 
please,  upon  this  account ;  but  if  to  follow  the  error  of  Aerius 
in  this  be  to  become  properly  Aerians,  we  have  before  seen 
that  they  do  so;  nay,  they  outstrip  him  in  it;  whilst  that 
sort  of  praying  for  the  dead  which  the  ancients  used,  he 
thought  only  needless  and  irrational  1;  but  there  are  amongst 
them  those  who  doubt  not  to  call  it  impious  and  absurd. 

1  have  before  shewn  what  the  grounds  were  on  which  those 
holy  men  prayed  for  the  dead  :  now  there  is  not  one  of  these 
which  is  not  at  this  day  disclaimed  by  the  church  of  Rome  no 
less  than  by  us,  and  especially  that  which  was  the  chicfest 
foundation  of  all,  vi/.  the  opinion  of  the  slate  of  the  soul  out 
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of  heaven  during  its  separation,  tliev  have  in  the  council  of 
Florence  flatly  condemned.  Now  if  it  be  then  no  crime  in 
them  to  reject  the  opinions  of  those  primitive  Christians,  on 
which  this  practice  was  founded,  nay,  to  censure  the  very  prac- 
tice itself  upon  any  other  account  but  that  which  they  now  as- 
sert, and  which  the  ancient  Fathers,  as  we  have  seen,  never 
knew ;  how  comes  it  to  be  more  unlawful  in  us  to  do  this, 
than  it  is  in  them?  or  why  may  not  we  as  well  give  off  pray- 
ing for  the  dead  as  the  ancient  church  did,  as  they  themselves 
not  only  leave  it  off,  but  even  censure  it  to  have  been  impious 
and  absurd,  which  we  never  presumed  to  do?  But, 

2dly,  If  the  person  who  makes  this  objection  be  of  some 
other  communion,  I  have  several  reflections  to  offer  in  our  jus- 
tification in  this  matter. 

1st,  Let  his  reverence  for  antiquity  be  never  so  great,  yet 
he  will  not,  I  am  sure,  say  either  that  those  holy  men  were  in- 
fallible in  every  thing  they  did,  or  that  we  ought  to  receive  at 
all  adventures  whatever  can  be  proved  to  have  descended 
from  them.  \We  do  indeed  confess,  that  this  custom  of  pray- 
ing for  the  dead  was  one  of  the  most  early  practices  of  the 
church. 

But  then  we  have  seen  what  it  was  that  introduced  it :  and 
their  grounds  are  many  of  them  such  as  are  now  generally 
disclaimed  by  almost  all  Christians  :  such  as  that  of  Christ's 
millenary  kingdom  ;  of  the  passing  of  all  men  through  the 
purgatory  fire  at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  of  the  souls  of  the 
just  being  in  a  place  of  sequester  out  of  heaven  till  the  last 
day,  and  the  like :  the  rest  so  inconsiderable,  as  that  we 
cannot  by  any  means  think  them  sufficient  to  warrant  so 
dangerous  a  practice.  For  what  is  it  to  engage  us  to  this, 
that  the  ancients  thought  hereby  to  "  distinguish  the  best  of 
men  from  our  Saviour  Christ.''"  to  testify  their  hopes  of  a  fu- 
ture resurrection  ?  to  maintain  a  kind  of  fellowship  and  com- 
munion with  them  ?  There  are  other  ways  enough  to  do  all 
this,  without  engaging  in  such  a  piety  as  the  holy  scripture  is 
not  so  much  as  pretended  to  countenance ;  the  most  that  ever 
the  holy  Fathers  offered  for  it  being  the  custom  of  the 
church ;  and  TertuUian  expressly  places  it  among  those 
things  which  are  nowhere  written.  How  far  such  an  au- 
thority might  then  have  obliged  us  to  compliance  with  the 
N  n  4 
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practice  of  tlic  churcli,  had  wc  lived  in  tliose  primitive  times, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire ;  but  since  neither  the  holy  scrip- 
ture requires  it,  nor  does  the  custom  of  the  church  now  exact 
it  of  us,  nor  do  we  acknowledge  those  opinions  on  which  it  was 
heretofore  used,  nor  can  we  see  any  benefit  that  we  are  able  to 
do  the  dead  by  them ;  it  is  but  reasonable  to  omit  that  which 
might  justly  give  offence  to  some,  but  cannot  possibly  bring 
advantage  to  any. 

But,  2dlv,  we  have  yet  a  more  particular  reason  why  it  is 
by  no  means  fitting  at  this  time  thus  to  pray  for  the  dead; 
and  that  is,  to  prevent  that  danger  which  the  present  practice 
of  the  church  of  Home  would  be  apt  to  expose  men  to,  should 
we  do  it.  To  pray  for  the  souls  departed,  as  that  church 
does,  neither  did  the  primitive  Fathers  ever  allow,  and  we 
have  sufficiently  shewn  how  dangerously  erroneous  it  is  to  do 
so.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  convenient  to  continue  a 
practice,  whereby  it  might  be  very  easv  to  lead  men  into  such 
gross  mistakes  ;  and  however  some  might  still  be  able  to  make 
the  distinction,  and  see  a  great  difference  in  the  design  and  in- 
tention of  the  same  kind  of  praying;  yet  the  ill  use  that  is 
made,  even  of  wliat  those  holy  Fathers  did,  sufficiently  shews 
us  how  apt  men  are  to  confound  those  things  together  that 
have  so  nigh  a  relation,  as  to  the  practice  and  the  act  being  the 
same,  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  the  principle  is  so  tix). 

In  short,  3dlv,  we  cannot  imagine,  if  there  were  indeed 
any  such  great  piety  in  this  practice,  as  to  deserve  our  apo- 
logy for  the  omission  of  it,  hyw  it  comes  to  pass  that  neither 
precept  nor  example  of  any  such  thing  is  to  be  found  in  the 
holy  scriptures  :  and  to  those  who  make  that  the  rule  of  their 
religion,  we  do  not  see  that  any  more  need  be  said  than  this, 
that  we  find  nothing  there  to  authorize  such  a  devotion,  and 
that  therefore  we  cannot  think  it  fitting  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  church's  service. 

I  sliall  close  up  all  with  the  words  of  our  church  in  her  ho- 
mily upon  this  subject  ' :  "  Let  these  and  such  other  consider- 
ations be  sufficient  to  take  away  the  gross  error  of  purgatory 
out  of  our  heads  ;  neither  let  us  dream  any  more  that  the 
souls  of  the  dead  are  any  thing  at  all  holpen  i»y  our  jirayers : 
but  as  the  scripture  teachelh  ns,  let  us  think  that  the  soul  of 

>  Tliiril  [mil  i>l  Jvmuiii  iiiiu't'iniiig  I'ruyi'i-,  p.  Ju.  ixl.  Oxiiii.  ift-S;. 
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man  passing  out  of  tho  boclv,goeth  straiglitways  cither  to  hea- 
ven or  else  to  hell  ;  whereof  the  one  needeth  no  prayer,  the 
other  is  without  redemption.  The  only  purgatory  wherein  we 
must  trust  to  be  saved,  is  the  death  and  blood  of  Christ,  which 
if  we  ap])reliend  with  a  true  and  steadfast  faith,  it  purgeth 
and  cleanseth  us  from  all  our  sins,  even  as  well  as  if  he  were 
now  hanging  upon  the  cross.  The  blood  of  Christ,  saith  St. 
John*,  hath  cleansed  us  Ji-om  all  sin.  The  blood  of  Christ, 
saith  St.  Paul,  luith  purged  our  consciences_from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  livinff  God.  Also  in  another  place,  he  saith',  FFe  be 
sanctified  and  made  holj  bij  the  offering  up  of  the  body  qf  Je- 
sus Christ  done  once  Jbr  all.  Yea,  he  addeth  more,  saying, 
With  the  one  oblation  oj'  his  blessed  body  and  precious  blood, 
he  hath  made  perfect  Jbr  ever  and  ever  all  them  that  are  sanc- 
tified. This  then  is  that  purgatory  wherein  all  Christian  men 
put  their  whole  trust  and  confidence  ;  nothing  doubting  but 
if  they  truly  repent  them  of  their  sins,  and  die  in  perfect  faith, 
that  then  they  shall  forthwith  pass  from  death  to  life.  If  this 
kind  of  purgation  will  not  serve  then),  let  them  never  hope  to 
be  released  by  other  men's  prayers,  though  they  should  con- 
tinue therein  unto  the  world's  end.  He  that  cannot  be  saved 
by  faith  in  Christ's  blood,  how  shall  he  look  to  be  delivered  by 
man's  intercessions  ?  Hath  God  more  respect  to  man  on  earth 
than  he  hath  to  Christ  in  heaven .''  If  any  man  sin,  saith  St. 
Jolm,  Ke  have  an  advocate  ivith  the  Father,  even  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous,  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins^.  But 
we  must  take  heed  that  we  call  upon  this  Advocate  while  we 
have  space  given  us  in  this  life,  lest  when  we  are  once  dead 
there  be  no  hope  of  salvation  left  unto  us.  For  as  every  man 
sleepcth  with  his  own  cause,  so  every  man  shall  rise  again 
with  his  own  cause.  And  look  in  what  state  he  dieth,  in  the 
same  state  he  shall  also  be  judged,  whether  it  be  to  salvation 
or  danmation. 

"Let  us  not  therefore  dream  either  of  j)urgatory,  or  of  prayer 
for  the  souls  of  them  that  be  dead  ;  but  let  us  earnestly  and 
diligently  pray  for  them  which  are  expressly  commanded  in 
lioly  scripture,  namely,  for  kings  and  rulers,  for  ministers  of 
God's  holy  word  and  sacraments,  for  the  saints  of  this  world, 
otherwise  called  the  Jaitliful ;  to  be  short,  for  all  men  living, 

»  1  John  i.  Ileb.  ix.  •  Heb.  x.  "  i  John  ii. 
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be  they  never  so  great  enemies  to  God  and  his  people,  as 
Jews,  Turks,  pagans,  infidels,  heretics.  Then  shall  we  truly 
fulfil  the  comiiiandnieiit  of  God  in  that  behalf,  and  plainly 
declare  ourselves  to  be  the  true  children  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  who  snffercth  the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  good  and  bad, 
and  the  rain  to  fall  upon  the  just  and  unjust. 

"  For  which,  and  all  other  benefits,  most  abundantlybestowed 
upon  mankind  from  the  beginning,  let  us  give  him  hearty 
thanks,  as  we  are  most  bound,  and  praise  his  name  for  ever 
and  ever.     Amen." 


THE 
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TO  WHICH   A  PREFACE  IS   PREFIXED,  CONCERNING  THE  TRUE  SENSE 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT,  AND  THE  NOTION  OF 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


THE  PREFACE. 

-There  is,  it  seems,  a  train  in  controversies,  as  well  as  in 
thoughts,  one  thing  still  giving  a  start  to  another;  conferences 
produce  letters;  letters,  books;  and  one  discourse  gives  occa- 
sion for  another.  For  this  follows  the  former  as  a  necessary 
pursuit  of  the  same  argument  against  tradition. 

•J.  Serjeant,  in  his  last  Letter^,  had  vouched  the  authority  of 
the  council  of  Trent  producing  upon  tradition,  and  lie  in- 
stanced in  three  points,  Transubstantiation,  Sacramental  Con- 
fession, and  Extreme  Unction.  The  examination  of  this  I 
thought  fit  to  reserve  for  a  discourse  by  itself;  wherein,  in- 
stead of  confining  myself  to  those  three  particulars,  I  intend 
to  go  through  the  most  material  points  there  established ;  and 
to  prove,  from  the  most  authentic  testimonies,  that  there  was 
no  true  catholic  tradition  for  any  of  them.  And  if  I  can  make 
good  what  I  have  undertaken,  I  shall  make  the  council  of 
Trent  itself  the  great  instance  against  the  infallibility  of  tra- 
dition. 

a  Third  Letter,  p.  64. 
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This  is  a  new  undertaking,  «liicli  tlie  inij)etiiousness  of  our 
adversaries,  setting  up  tradition  for  the  ground  of  their  faith, 
hatli  brouglit  me  to.  But  besides  the  slicwing  that  really  they 
have  not  tradition  on  their  side,  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  several  steps,  and  to  set  down  the  times  ancJ  occasions  of 
introducing  those  points  which  have  caused  that  unhappy 
breach  in  the  Christian  world,  whose  sad  effects  we  daily  see 
and  lament,  but  have  little  hopes  to  see  remedied,  till  these 
new  points  be  discarded,  and  scripture,  interpreted  by  truly 
catholic  tradition,  be  made  the  standard  of  Christian  commu- 
nion . 

I  do  not  pretend  that  all  these  points  came  in  at  one  time, 
or  in  the  same  manner ;  for  some  errors  and  corruptions  came 
ill  far  more  early;  some  had  the  favour  of  the  churcli  of  Rome 
in  a  higher  degree ;  some  were  more  generally  received  in  the 
practice  of  the  church  in  latter  times  than  others ;  and  some 
were  merely  school  points  before  the  council  of  Trent,  but  as 
far  as  the  Thomists  and  Scotists  could  be  made  to  agree  there 
against  the  reformers,  these  passed  for  articles  of  faith.  For 
this  was  one  of  the  great  arts  of  that  council,  to  draw  up  their 
decrees  in  such  terms  as  should  leave  room  enough  for  eternal 
wranglings  among  themselves,  provided  they  agreed  in  doing 
the  business  effectually  against  the  heretics,  as  they  were 
pleased  to  call  them.  I  therefore  forbear  to  urge  these  as 
points  of  faith,  which  have  been  freely  debated  among  liiem- 
selves  since  the  council  of  Trent  without  any  censure.  We 
liave  enough  in  the  plain  decrees  ami  canons  of  that  council, 
without  meddling  with  any  school  points.  And  so  I  cannot  be 
charged  with  misrepresenting. 

The  great  debate  of  late  hath  been  about  the  true  exjMi.si- 
tion  of  the  points  there  defined  ;  and  for  my  jwrt,  I  am  con- 
tent to  yield  to  any  just  and  reasonable  methods  of  giving  the 
true  sense  of  tiieni.     And  such  I  conceive  these  to  be: 

I.  Where  the  council  of  Trent  makes  use  of  words  in  a  strict 
and  limited  sense,  there  it  is  unreasonable  to  understand  them 
in  a  large  and  improper  sense.  As  for  instance,  sess.  6.  c.  26, 
it  ticcreos  that  jusiilied  persons  do  vcrc  promercre,  truly  merit 
eternal  life;  and  can.  .'32.  tliere  is  an  anathema  against  him 
who  ilenics  "  true  merit  in  the  good  works  of  justified  persons, 
both  as  to  increase  of  grace  and  eternal  life."    There  is  no  one 
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CDUvcrsaiu  in  aiu-ieiil  wiiieis,  but  knows  that  there  was  a  large 
ami  iii)pro|K'r  sense  of  the  word  merit;  but  how  is  it  possible 
to  ap|)lv  tiiat  sense,  wliere  such  care  is  taken  that  it  may  be 
understiMxl  in  a  strict  and  limited  sense?  If  the  council  had 
left  the  word  in  its  general  sense,  there  might  have  been  reason 
to  have  given  the  fairest  interpretation  to  it;  but  when  it  is 
certainly  known  tiiat  there  had  been  a  difference  of  opinions 
in  the  church  of  Rome  about  true  and  proper  merit,  and  that 
which  was  not,  (however  it  were  called,)  and  the  council  de- 
clares for  the  former,  no  man  of  understanding  can  believe 
that  only  the  improper  sense  was  meant  by  it.  As  in  the 
jwint  of  the  eucharisl,  when  the  council  declares  that  the  words 
of  Christ,  This  is  my  body,  arc  truly  and  properly  to  be  under- 
stood ;  would  it  not  be  thought  strange  for  any  one  to  say  that 
the  council,  notwithstanding,  might  mean  that  Christ's  words 
may  be  figuratively  understood  ?  And  we  must  take  the  true 
notion  of  merit,  not  from  any  large  expressions  of  the  ancients, 
but  from  the  conditions  of  true  and  proper  merit  among  them- 
selves. But  of  this  at  large  afterwards.  So  as  to  the  notion  of 
sacraments,  every  one  knows  how  largely  that  word  was  taken 
in  ancient  writers ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  understand  the 
council  of  Trent  in  that  sense,  when  sess.  6.  can.  1.  dc  Sacra- 
mentis,  it  denounces  an  anathema,  not  merely  against  him 
that  denies  seven  sacraments;  but  against  him  "that  doth 
not  hold  every  one  of  them  to  be  truly  and  properly  a  sacra- 
ment." And  in  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  one  article  is,  that  there 
are  "  seven  true  and  proper  sacraments."  How  vain  a  thing 
then  were  it  for  any  to  expound  these  sacraments  in  a  large 
and  improper  sense ! 

II.  Where  the  council  of  Trent  hath  not  declared  itself, 
but  it  is  fully  done  in  the  Catechism  made  by  its  appointment, 
we  ought  to  look  on  that  as  the  true  sense  of  the  council.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  sacraments ;  the  council  never  declares  what 
it  means  by  "true  antl  proper  sacraments;"  but  the  Catechism'' 
makes  large  and  full  amends  for  this  defect.  For  after  it  hath 
mentioned  the  use  of  the  word  in  [)rofane  and  sacred  writers, 
it  sets  down  the  sense  of  it,  according  to  their  divines,  for  "  a 
sensible  sign  which  conveys  the  grace  which  it  signifies."  And 
after  a  large  explication  of  the  nature  of  signs,  it  gives  this  dc- 
>>  Catechism.  Rom,  part  2. 
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Ascription  of  a  true  and  proper  sacrament,  "  that  it  is  a  sensible 
)thing,  which  by  Divine  institution  not  only  hatli  tlie  force  of 
/signifying,  but  of  causing  grace."  And  to  shew  the  authority 
of  this  Catechism  for  explicating  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments, we  need  only  to  look  into  sess.  24.  c.  7.  de  Reform. 
where  it  is  required  that  the  people  be  instructed  in  the  sa- 
craments according  to  it.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Catechism 
was  appointed  to  be  made  in  the  18th  session  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Carolus  Borroma?us,  (since  canonized,)  but  it  was  not 
finished  while  the  council  sat,  and  therefore,  sess.  25,  "  it  was 
referred  to  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  pope."  I  confess 
therefore  it  hath  not  a  conciliar  autiiority  stamped  upon  it, 
but  it  hath  a  sort  of  transfused  infallibility,  as  far  as  they 
could  convey  it ;  and  as  much  as  a  council  hath,  when  it  bor- 
rows it  from  the  pope's  confirmation.  It  was  near  two  years 
liammering  at  Trent,  viz.  from  26th  of  Feb.  1562,  to  Dec. 1563, 
when  the  council  rose ;  afterwards,  it  was  preparing  at  Rome 
three  years  longer,  and  then  presented  to  the  pope  to  be  ap- 
proved, and  published  by  his  authoritv,  after  it  had  been  care- 
fully reviewed  by  cardinal  Sirlet,  Borromeo,  and  others ;  and 
hath  since  been  universally  received  in  the  Roman  church  ;  so 
that  we  can  have  no  more  authentic  exjwsition  of  the  sense  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  than  what  is  contained  in  that  Catechism. 
III.  Where  the  council  of  Trent  declares  a  thing  in  general 
to  be  lawful  and  due,  but  doth  not  express  the  maimer  of  it, 
that  is  to  be  understood  from  the  generally  received  and  al- 
lowed practices  at  that  time.  For  otherwise,  the  council  must 
be  charged  with  great  unfaithfulness  in  not  setting  down  and 
correcting  public  and  notorious  abuses,  when  it  mentioned  the 
things  themselves,  and  some  abuses  about  them.  As  in  the 
25tli  session,  concerning  purgatory,  invcK'ation  of  saints,  wor- 
/ship  of  images  and  relics;  it  goes  no  further  than  that  "the 
Isounil  doctrine  be  taught,  that  saints  are  to  be  invocated, 
images  and  relics  to  be  worshipped;"  but  never  defines  what 
/that  sound  dinrtrine  is,  what  bounds  are  to  be  set  in  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  images,  and  relics,  which  it  is  unlawful  to  ex- 
ceed. So  that  in  this  case,  we  have  no  other  way  to  judge  of 
the  meaning  of  the  council,  but  by  comparing  the  public  and 
allowed  practices  of  the  church  with  the  general  decrees  of  the 
council.     And  we  have  this  further  reason  for  it,  that  we  are 
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told  by  the  latest  expositors  of  it,  that  the  sense  of  the  cluiicli 
in  speculative  points  is  to  be  taken  from  public  practices.  For 
thus  one  of  ihcm  expresses  himself'^ :  "  Moreover,  even  her  spe- 
culative doctrines  are  so  mixed  with  practical  ceremonies, 
which  represent  them  to  the  vulgar,  and  instruct  even  the 
meanest  capacities  in  tiie  abstrusest  doctrines,  that  it  seems  ever 
impossible  to  make  an  alteration  in  her  doctrine  without  abro- 
gating her  ceremonies,  or  changing  her  constant  practices." 

IV.   Where  the  decrees  of  the  council  are  not  sufficiently 
clear,  there  we  must  take  in  the  canons,  to  make  the  sense  more 
plain.     This  rule  I  take  from  the  council  itself,  which  in  the 
sixth  session,  just  before  the  canons,  saith,  "that  those  are 
added,  that  all  may  know,  not  only  what  they  are  to  hold  and 
follow,   but  what  they   are  to  shun  and   avoid."     As  in  the  j 
famous  instance  of  transubstantiation  :  suppose  that  the  words  J 
of  the  decree  do  not  determine  expressly  the  modus  ;   yet  it  is  / 
impossible  for  any  one  to  doubt  of  it  who  looks  into  the  canon  ( 
w  liich  denounces  an  anathema  against  him  '^,  not  only  that  de- 
nies transubstantiation,  but  that  asserts  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  to  remain  after  consecration.     Therefore  he  that  as-i 
serts  transubstantiation  according  to  the  council  of  Trent  must' 
hold  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  thereby  to  understand  "  that  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  doth  not  remain."     Otherwise  he 
is  under  an  anathema  by  the  express  canon  of  the  council. 

Therefore  it  is  so  far  from  being  a  fatal  oversight,  (as  a  late 
author  expresses  it,)  to  say  that  the  council  of  Trent  hath  de- 
termined the  modus  of  the  real  presence,  that  no  man  who  is 
not  resolved  to  oversee  it  can  be  of  another  opinion.  And 
herein  the  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome  do  agree  with  us, 
viz.  that  the  particular  modus  is  not  only  determined  by  the 
council,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  to  all  persons  of  the 
communion  of  that  church.  As  not  only  appears  from  the 
second  canon,  but  from  the  very  decree  itself,  sess.  13.  ch.  4: 

"  The  holy  synod  declares,  that  by  consecration  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  there  is  a  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  substance  of  his  blood, 
which  conversion  is  fitly  and  properly  by  the  holy  catholic 
church  called  transubstantiatimi."     In  which  words  the  council 

c  Reply  to  the  Defence  of  the  Exposition,  &c  p.  134.        d  Sess.  13.  Can.  2. 
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doth  plainly  express  the  modus  of  the  real  presence  to  be,  not 
by  a  presence  of  Christ's  body  together  with  the  substance  of 
the  bread,  as  the  Lutherans  hold,  but  by  a  "  conversion  of  tlie 
"  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  substance  of  the  bodv," 
&c.  And  since  there  were  different  manners  of  understanding 
this  real  presence,  if  the  council  did  not  espouse  one  so  as  to 
reject  tlie  other  as  heretical ;  then  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  to  be  declared  to  be  heretical;  i.  e.  unless 
the  council  did  determine  the  modus  of  the  real  presence.  For 
if  it  did  not,  then,  notwithstanding  the  decrees  and  canons  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  persons  are  at  liberty  to  believe  either 
transubstantiation  or  consubstantiation ;  which  I  think  no 
Roman  catholic  will  allow. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  meaning  of  the  decree  is,  "  that  the 
real  presence  is  not  to  be  understood  after  a  natural,  but  a  sa- 
cramental manner ;"  but  doth  it  not  plainly  tell  us  how  that 
sacramental  manner  is  to  be  understood,  viz.  "by  a  conversion 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  whole  substance 
of  the  body,"  &c.  And  if  other  ways  be  possible,  and  all 
others  be  rejected,  then  this  particular  modus  must  be  deter- 
mined. 

I  grant  that  the  council  doth  not  say,  "  there  is  an  annihil- 
ation of  the  elements;"  and  I  know  no  necessity  of  using  that 
term;  for  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  turned  into  another 
thing  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  annihilated  (which  is  the 
reducing  it  to  nothing);  but  the  council  doth  assert  "a  total 
conversion  of  one  substance  into  another;"  and  where  that  is, 
that  substance  must  wholly  cease  to  he  what  it  was ;  and  so, 
there  can  be  no  substance  of  the  elements  remaining  after  con- 
secration. For,  as  Aquinas  observes,  Quod  ronrirt'itur  in  ali- 
qitid,  facta  convcrsionc  nan  manet'.  If  then  the  substance  of 
the  elements  doth  not  remain  after  consecration,  hv  virtue  of 
this  total  conversion,  then  the  comicil  of  Trent,  by  its  decree, 
hath  plainly  determined  the  modus  of  the  real  presence,  so  as 
to  exclude  any  such  manner  as  doth  suppose  the  substance  to 
remain,  whether  it  be  by  inipanation  or  consubstantiation,  or 
any  other  way. 

AVhat  if  RujK'rlus  thought  the  bread  might  become  the  real 
body  of  Ciirist  by  an  union  of  the  Word  to  it .''  All  that  can  be 

c  3  Q.  75.  A.  1. 
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inferred  is,  that  tlie  moikis  was  not  then  so  deterniined,  ;is  to 
oblige  all  ])ersons  to  hold  it.  But  what  is  this  to  the  council  of 
Trent  ?  Can  any  one  hold  the  substance  to  remain  and  not  to 
remain  at  the  same  time  ?  For  he  that  holds  with  Rupcrtus, 
must  allow  the  substance  to  remain  ;  he  that  believes  a  total 
conversion  must  deny  it.  And  he  that  can  believe  both  these 
at  once,  may  believe  what  he  pleases. 

But  the  council  only  declares  the  .sacramental  presence  to  be 
after  an  ineffable  manner.  I  say,  it  determines  it  to  be  by  a 
total  conversion  of  one  substance  into  another ;  which  may 
well  be  said  to  be  ineffable,  since  what  cannot  be  understood 
can  never  Ik?  expressed. 

Our  dispute  is  not  about  the  use  of  the  word  traiisubstan- 
tialion,  for  I  think  it  proper  enough  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
council  of  Trent  ;  but  as  tbe  word  coiisnbstantiul  did  exclude 
all  other  modes  how  Christ  might  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  de- 
termined the  faith  of  the  church  to  that  manner;  so  doth  the 
sense  of  tran.iiibstantiation,  as  deterniined  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  limit  the  manner  of  the  real  presence  to  such  a  conver- 
sion of  the  substance  of  the  elements  into  the  substance  of 
Christ's  bodv  and  blood,  as  doth  imply  no  substance  to  remain 
after  consecration. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  tell  us,  "  the  council  uses  only  the 
word  ftpecies,  and  not  accidents  ,•"  for  whatever  they  are  called, 
the  council  denounces  its  anathema  against  those  "  who  hold 
the  substance  to  remain  after  consecration  ;  and  deny  the  total 
conversion  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  sub- 
.stance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  If  the  substance  be 
not  there,  the  modus  is  to  |)urpose  determined.  And  whatever 
remains,  call  it  what  you  will,  it  is  not  the  substance;  and  that 
is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  council  of  Trent  hath  clearly  de- 
termined the  modus  of  the  real  presence. 

V.  We  must  distinguish  the  school  points  left  undetermined 
by  the  coimcil  of  Trent,  from  those  which  arc  made  articles  of 
faith.  We  never  pretend  that  it  left  no  school  disputes  aliout 
the  points  there  determined  ;  but  we  say  it  went  too  far  in 
making  some  school  points  to  be  points  of  faith,  when  it  had 
l)een  more  for  the  peace  of  ('hristendom  to  have  left  them  to 
the  .schools  still.  Thus  in  the  point  of  transubstantialion,  the 
elder  schoolmen  tell  us,  there  were  different  ways  of  explaining 
o  o 
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tlie  real  presence  ;  anil  that  those  which  supposed  the  substance 
to  remain  were  more  agreeable  to  reason  and  scripture  than 
the  other ;  and  some  were  of  opinion  that  the  modus  was  no 
matter  of  faith  then.  But  after  the  point  of  the  real  presence 
came  to  be  warmly  contested  in  the  time  of  Berengarius,  it  rose 
by  degrees  higher  and  higher,  till  at  last  the  particular  modus 
came  to  be  determined  with  an  anathema  by  the  council  of 
Trent. 

When  Berengarius,  A.  D.  1059,  was  forced  to  recant  by 
Nicolaus  II,  with  the  assistance  of  llf5  bishops,  no  more  was 
required  of  him,  "  than  to  hold,  that  the  bread  and  wine  after 
consecration  are  not  only  the  sacrament,  but  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  sensibly  handled  and  broke  by 
the  priest's  hands,  and  eaten  bv  the  communicants."  Here  is 
no  denying  the  substance  of  bread  to  remain  :  and  Joh.  Pari- 
siensis  observes,  that  the  words  cannot  be  defended  but  by  an 
assumption  of  the  bread  ;  for,  saith  he,  "  if  the  body  of  Christ 
be  truly  and  sensibly  handled  and  eaten,  this  cannot  be  under- 
stood of  Christ's  glorious  body  in  heaven,  but  it  must  be  of  the 
bread  really  made  the  body  of  Christ  after  consecration." 

The  sense  which  the  canonists  put  upon  the  words  of  this 
recantation  is  absurd,  viz.  "  that  they  are  to  be  understood  of 
the  species;"  for  Berengarius  his  opinion  related  to  the  sub- 
stance of  Christ's  body,  which  he  denied  to  be  in  tlie  sacra- 
ment. And  what  would  it  have  signified  for  him  to  have  said, 
"  that  Christ  was  sensibly  broken,  and  eaten  under  the  species 
of  bread  and  wine  ?^  i.  e.  that  his  body  was  not  sensibly  broken 
and  eaten,  but  the  species  were.  It  had  signified  something, 
if  he  had  said,  "  there  was  no  substance  of  l)read  and  wine  left, 
but  only  the  species."  But  all  the  design  of  this  recantation 
was  to  make  him  assert  the  "  sacrament  to  be  made  the  true 
and  real  body  of  Christ"  in  as  strong  a  manner  as  the  pope 
and  his  brethren  could  think  of.  And  altliougli  the  canonists 
think,  if  strictly  taken,  it  implies  greater  heresy  than  that  of 
Berengarius;  yet  by  their  favour,  this  form  was  only  thought 
fit  to  be  put  into  the  canon  law,  as  the  standard  of  the  faith  of 
the  Honian  church  then ;  and  the  following  abjuration  of 
Berengarius  was  only  kept  in  the  register  of  Gregory  tlie 
VII til's  Epistles. 
For  alxiut  twenty  years  after,  by  order  of  Gregory  the  \  I  Ith, 
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Bcrcngarius  was  broiiglit  to  aiioilior  abjuration,  but  bv  no 
means  after  tlie  same  form  uitli  the  former.  For  by  this  he 
was  required  to  declare,  "  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  substan- 
tially converted  into  the  true  and  ])ro])er  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  after  consecration  are  the  true  body  of  Christ  born 
of  the  Virgin  and  sacrificed  upon  the  cross,  and  that  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ  which 
■was  shed  out  of  his  side,  not  only  as  a  sacramental  sign,  but  in 
propriety  of  nature  and  reality  of  substance." 

This  was  indeed  a  pretty  bold  assertion  of  the  substantial 
presence.  And  so  much  the  bolder,  if  the  Commentary  on 
St.  Matthew  be  Hildebrand's.  For  there  he  saith,  '•  the  man- 
ner of  the  conversion  is  uncertain."'  But  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
by  substantial  conversion  he  did  not  then  mean  as  the  council 
of  Trent  doth,  "a  total  conversion  of  one  substance  into  an- 
other, so  as  that  nothing  of  the  former  substance  remains ;"  but 
"  that  there  was  a  change  by  consecration,  not  by  making  the 
body  of  Christ  of  the  substance  of  the  bread,  but  by  its  passing 
into  that  body  of  Christ  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin.^'  For, 
upon  comparing  the  two  forms,  there  we  shall  find  lies  the 
main  difference.  Pope  Nicolaus  went  no  further  than  to  the 
true  body  of  Christ ;  which  it  might  be,  as  well  by  assumption 
as  conversion  ;  Gregory  VII.  went  further,  and  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  the  change  was  into  the  "  substance  of  that 
body  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin,"  &c.  And  so  this  second 
form  excludes  a  true  body  merely  by  assumption,  and  asserts 
the  change  to  be  "  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  in 
heaven ;"  but  it  doth  not  determine  that  nothing  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  elements  doth  remain.  For  when  he  puts  that 
kind  of  substantial  conversion  which  leaves  nothing  but  the 
accidents,  and  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  under  them,  which  be- 
longed to  the  substance  of  the  elements,  he  declares  this  matter 
to  be  uncertain.  Which  shews,  that  however  a  change  was 
owned  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body,  yet  such  a  total 
conversion  as  is  determined  by  the  council  of  Trent  was  not 
then  made  an  article  of  faith. 

But  from  this  supposition  made  by  Hildebrand,  it  appears 

that   the  doctrine  of  substance  and  accidents  was  then   well 

known;  and  therefore  the  introducing  Aristotle's  Philosophy 

from  the  Arabians  afterward,  could  make  no  alteration  in  thi/s 
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matter.  For  tlie  words  of  Hildebrand  are  as  plain,  as  to  the 
difference  of  substance  and  accidents,  as  of  any  of  the  school- 
men ;  and  that  the  accidents  of  the  bread  and  wine  might  be 
separated  from  the  substance  of  them  ;  but  this  was  not  then 
made  a  matter  of  faith,  as  it  was  afterwards. 

But  the  case  was  remarkably  altered,  after  the  Lateran 
council  under  Innocent  III.  Yov  transubstantiation  being 
admitted  there  among  the  articles  of  faith ;  and  so  entered  in 
the  canon  law  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  decretals;  this  did 
not  merely  become  a  school  term,  but  by  the  inquisitors  of 
that  time  it  was  accounted  heresy  to  deny  it.  It  may  be  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  the  schoolmen  and  canonists,  that  a  Jiffer- 
ence  of  opinions  as  to  the  modus  did  still  continue,  (but  that 
belongs  to  a  more  proper  place,)  and  Joh.  Parisiensis  declares 
(p.  103.)  "that  the  Lateran  council,  in  his  opinion,  did  not 
make  transubstantiation  a  point  of  faith  ;  or  at  least  that  sub- 
stance was  not  to  be  taken  for  the  matter,  but  the  snpposi- 
tum  ;"  but  the  inquisitors  went  more  briskly  to  work,  and 
made  it  downright  heresy  to  assert,  "  tliat  the  substance  of  the 
elements  did  remain  after  consecration." 

Of  this,  we  have  full  evidence  in  the  register  of  Courtney, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (which  is  no  "  invisible  manu- 
script.") For  there  we  read,  fol.  25,  that  he  called  a  select 
"  convocation  of  bishops,  divines,  and  canonists,"  May  17, 
A.  I).  1382,  to  declare  some  propositions  to  be  heretical,  and 
some  to  be  erroneous  and  "  contrary  to  the  determination  of 
the  church."  Among  the  first,  these  two  are  set  down  in  the 
first  place  : 

1.  "  That  the  material  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
doth  remain  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  after  consecration." 

2.  "  That  the  accidents  do  not  remain  without  their  subject 
in  that  sacrament  after  consecration." 

After  this,  the  archbishop  sent  forth  his  mandate  to  all  his 
suffragans,  not  only  to  prohibit  the  preaching  of  that  doctrine, 
but  to  in(|uire  after  those  who  preached  it.  And  June  12, 
Robi-rt  Uvgge,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  Thomas  Brightwell, 
appeared  before  him,  and  were  examined  upon  these  proposi- 
tions ;  which  they  declared  to  be  heretical  :  who  thereupon  re- 
quired the  publication  of  ihcm  as  such  in  the  university;  and 
the  proceeding  against  those  who  were  suspected  to  favour  them. 
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The  groiind  the  archbishop  went  upon  was,  "  that  these 
had  iK'en  already  condemned  l)v  the  church,"  and  therefore  ex 
abundanti,  "  they  declared  them  to  be  so  condemned  ;"  as  ap- 
pears by  the  monition  given  to  Robert  Rygge  himself,  as  too 
much  suspected  to  favour  the  contrary  doctrine ;  as  well  as 
Nicholas  Hereford,  Philip  Reppyndon,  D.  D.,  and  John 
Ashton,  B.  D. 

Against  these,  the  archbishop  proceeded  as  inquisitor  hee- 
reticw  pravitnti-i  per  totam  snam  provinciavi,  as  it  is  in  the 
record  ;  who  appearing,  desired  a  copy  of  the  several  proposi- 
tions, and  then  they  were  required  to  give  in  their  judgment 
upon  them.  Ashton  refused,  but  the  other  promised,  which 
they  performed  soon  after ;  and  to  these  two  propositions, 
their  answers  were. 

To  the  first,  "  that  as  far  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  decretal 
Firmiter  credimus,  it  was  heresy." 

To  the  second,  "  that  as  far  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  de- 
cretal Cnrn  Marthtv,  it  was  heresy." 

These  answers  were  judged  insufficient,  because  they  did 
not  declare  what  that  sense  was.  And  the  archbishop  put  this 
question  to  them,  "  Whether  the  same  numerical  material 
bread,  which  before  consecration  was  set  upon  the  altar,  did 
remain  in  its  proper  substance  and  nature  after  consecration  .''''' 
but  they  would  give  no  other  answer  at  that  time.  But  after- 
wards Reppyndon  abjured,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  it  was  then  thought  that  the 
modus  was  so  far  determined  by  the  Lateran  council,  that  the 
contrary  doctrine  was  declared  not  merely  erroneous  in  faith, 
but  heretical. 

In  the  first  convocation  held  by  Th.  Arundel,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  A.  D.  1396  f,  a  complaint  was  brought  that  se- 
veral divines  and  others  of  the  university  of  Oxford  held  some 
heretical  and  erroneous  opinions  ;   the  first  whereof  was, 

"  That  the  substance  of  bread  doth  remain  after  consecra- 
tion ;  and  doth  not  cca.se  to  be  bread  ;"  which  is  there  affirmed 
"  to  be  heresy,  speaking  of  material  bread." 

The  second,  "  that  the  court  of  Rome,  in  the  canon.  Ego 
Berengarius,  had  determined  that  the  sacrament  of  the  eu- 
charist  is  naturally  true  bread." 

f  Regist.  f.  47. 
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It  is  very  hard  to  say  how  this  came  to  be  tlicn  accounted 
heretical  doctrine,  wlien  no  less  a  man  than  Diirandns  in  the 
same  age  affirms,  "  that  the  canonists  grant  that  the  opinion  of 
the  ceasing  of  the  substance  was  grounded  on  the  canon,  Firmi' 
ter  crcd'imus^''  i.  e.  on  the  Latcran  council  ;  "  but  that  of  the 
remaining  of  the  substance  on  that,  Ego  Bcrengarius."  But 
however,  it  passed  for  heretical,  or  at  least  very  erroneous  doc- 
trine here  ;  but  the  main  heresy  was  to  hold,  "  that  the  sub- 
stance remained.'" 

For  A.  D.  1400,  (as  appears  by  the  Register,  p.  2.  f.  179,) 
William  Sawtre  alias  Chatris,  a  parochial  priest  in  London, 
was  summoned  before  the  same  arciibishop  in  convocation, 
upon  an  information  of  heresy ;  and  one  of  the  main  articles 
against  him  was,  that  lie  held  "  the  substance  of  the  bread  to 
remain  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  after  consecration  ;  and 
that  it  doth  not  cease  to  be  bread."  Sawtre  answered,  that  he 
believed,  "  that  after  consecration,  the  bread  did  remain  with 
the  body  of  Christ  ;  but  it  doth  not  cease  to  be  simply  bread, 
but  it  remains  holy  and  true  the  bread  of  life  and  body  of 
Christ.'"  The  archbishop  examined  him  chiefly  upon  this  ar- 
ticle ;  and  because  he  did  not  answer  home  to  the  point,  he 
was  condemned  for  a  heretic,  and  was  the  first  who  was  burned 
for  heresy  in  England.  And  yet  his  answer  was,  "  that  he 
could  not  understand  the  matter  ;''  then  the  archbishop  asked 
him,  "  if  he  would  stand  to  the  church's  determination  ;'"  he 
said,  "  he  would  so  far  as  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God.''''  Upon  which  he  was  declared  an  heretic,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  power. 

In  the  same  convocation,  John  Pervey  made  an  abjuration 
of  heresy,  and  the  first  he  renounced  was,  '*  that  after  consecra- 
tion in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  there  neither  is  nor  can  Ik> 
an  accident  without  a  subject,  and  that  the  same  substance 
and  nature  of  breail  remained  which  was  before." 

In  the  examination  of  William  Thorp  by  Thomas  Arundel, 
archbi.shop  of  Canterbury,  A.  1).  1407,  (which  is  not  in  the 
register,  being  defective,  but  the  account  is  preserved  from  his 
own  copy,)  the  archbishop  declared,  "  that  the  church  had 
now  determined,  that  there  abideth  no  substance  of  bread 
after  consecration  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  .And  that  if 
he  believed   olherwise,  he  did   not  lielievc  as  tht"  ciiiirch  be- 
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lieved."  Thorp  (juoted  St.  Aiigustin  and  Fulgentius  to  prove 
"  tliat  tliu  substance  remained ;  and  tlie  very  mass  on  Christ- 
mas day."  The  archbishop  still  pressed  him  with  "  the  church's 
determination.""  Thorp  said,  "  This  was  a  school  nicety,  whe- 
ther accidents  could  be  without  a  subject ;"  "  No,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop, "  it  is  tlic  faith  of  the  church  I  go  upon."  Thorp  re- 
plied, "  It  was  not  so  for  a  thousand  years  after  Christ." 

In  the  examination  of  the  lord  Cobham,  A.  D.  1412,  by  the 
same  archbishojj,  we  find  that  he  owned  "  the  real  presence  of 
Christ's  body"  as  firmly  as  his  accusers  S;  but  he  was  con- 
demned for  heresy,  "  because  he  held  the  substance  of  bread 
to  remain."  For  the  archbishop  declared  tliis  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  church  ;  "  that  after  consecration,  remaincth  no  mate- 
rial bread  or  wine  which  w-ere  before,  thev  being  turned  into 
Christ's  very  body  and  blood."  The  original  words  of  the 
archbishop,  as  thev  are  in  the  register,  are  these : 

"  The  faitli  and  the  determination  of  holy  church,  touching 
the  biestfull  sacrament  of  tlie  auter,  is  this,  that  after  the  sa- 
cramental words  ben  said  by  a  prcst  in  his  masse,  the  material 
bred  that  was  before  is  turned  into  Christ's  veray  body.  And 
the  material  wyn  that  was  before  is  turned  into  Christ's  veray 
blode,  and  so  there  iewelh  in  the  auter  no  material  brede  ne 
material  wyn,  the  wich  wcr  ther  byfore  the  saying  of  the  sa- 
cramental words." 

And  the  bishops  afterwards  stood  up  and  said  ;  "  It  is  ma- 
nifest heresy  to  say,  that  it  is  bread  after  tin;  sacramental 
words  be  spoken  ;  because  it  was  against  the  determination  of 
holy  cliurch." 

But  to  make  all  sure,  not  many  years  after.  May  4,  A. D. 1415, 
the  council  of  Constance,  session  8,  declared  the  two  proposi- 
tions before  mentioned  to  be  heretical ;  viz.  "  to  hold  that  the 
substance  doth  remain  after  consecration,  anil  that  the  acci- 
dents do  not  remain  without  a  subject." 

Let  any  impartial  reader  now  judge,  whether  it  be  any  fatal 
■oversight  to  assert,  "  that  the  modus  of  the  real  presence  was 
determined  by  the  council  of  Trent,"  when  there  were  so 
many  leading  determinations  to  it,  which  were  generally  owned 
and  received  in  the  church  of  Rome.     But  there  were  other 
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disputes  remaining  in  the  schools  relating  to  this  matter; 
which  we  do  not  pretend  were  ever  determined  by  the  council 
of  Trent.     As, 

1.  Whetiier  the  words  of  consecration  are  to  be  understood 
in  a  speculative  or  practical  sense  ?  For  the  Scotists  say,  in 
the  former  sense,  they  do  by  no  means  prove  transubstantia- 
tion  ;  since  it  may  be  truly  said.  This  is  mi/  body,  though  the 
substance  of  bread  do  remain  ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  practical  sense,  i.  e.  for  converting  the  bread  into  the 
body,  is  not  to  be  deduced  cj'  vi  vcrborum,  from  the  mere 
force  of  the  words,  but  from  the  sense  of  the  church  which 
hath  so  understood  them.  Which  in  plain  terms  is  to  say,  it 
cannot  be  proved  from  scripture,  but  from  the  sense  of  the 
church  ;  and  so  Scotus  doth  acknowledge,  but  then  he  adds, 
"  that  we  are  to  judge  this  to  be  the  sense  of  scripture,  be- 
cause the  church  hath  declared  it."  Which  he  doth  not  think 
was  done  before  the  council  of  Lateran.  So  that  this  council 
must  be  believed  to  have  had  as  infallible  a  spirit  in  giving 
this  sense  of  scripture,  as  there  was  in  the  writing  of  it ;  since 
it  is  not  drawn  from  the  words,  but  added  to  them.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Thomists  insist  on  the  force  of  the  words  them- 
selves ;  for  if,  they  say,  from  the  words  be  inferred  that  there 
is  a  real  presence  of  the  substance  of  Christ's  body,  then  it  fol- 
lows thence  that  there  is  no  substance  of  the  bread  remaining ; 
for  a  substance  cannot  be  where  it  was  not  before,  but  it  must 
either  change,  its  place,  or  anotiicr  must  be  turned  into  it;  as 
fire  in  a  house  must  either  be  brought  thither,  or  some  other 
thing  must  be  turned  into  fire;  but,  say  they,  the  body  of 
Christ  cannot  be  brought  from  heaven  thither,  for  then  it  must 
leave  the  place  it  had  there;  and  must  pass  through  all  the 
bodies  between  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  body  to  be 
locally  present  in  several  places;  and  therefore  the  body  of 
Christ  cannot  otherwise  be  really  and  sul>stantially  present, 
but  by  the  conversion  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  into  it. 

2.  In  what  manner  the  body  of  Christ  is  made  to  Im?  present 
in  the  sacrament .''  'Ihe  Scotists  say,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive it  otherwise  than  by  bringing  it  from  the  place  where  it 
already  is ;  the  Thomists  say  that  is  impossible,  since  that 
body  muhl  be  diviiled  from  itself  by  so  many  other  bodies  in- 
terposing.    The  former  is  said  to  be  an  ndductivt  conversion, 
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the  latter  a  productive ;  but  then  here  hes  another  difficulty, 
how  there  can  be  a  pro<luctive  conversion  of  a  thing  already 
in  being.  But  mv  business  is  not  to  give  an  account  of  these 
school  disputes;  but  to  shew  how  different  they  were  from  the 
point  of  transiibstantiation  ;  and  that  both  these  disputing 
parties  did  agree,  that  the  modus  of  the  real  presence  was  de- 
fined to  be,  "  by  changing  the  substance  of  the  elements  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ;"  but  they  still  warmly  disputed 
about  the  modus  of  that  modus;  viz.  how  a  body  already  in 
being  could  be  present  in  so  many  places,  without  leaving 
that  place  where  it  was  already.  And  no  man  who  hath  ever 
looked  into  these  school  disputes  can  ever  imagine  that  they 
disputed  about  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  transubslantia- 
tion,  but  only  about  the  manner  of  explaining  it.  Wherein 
they  do  effectually  overthrow  each  other's  notions,  without  be- 
ing ai)le  to  establish  their  own  ;  as  the  elector  of  Cologn  truly 
observed  of  their  debates  about  this  matter  in  the  council  of 
Trent. 

VI.  Where  the  sense  of  words  hath  been  changed  by 
the  introducing  new  doctrines,  there  the  words  ought  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  doctrine  at  that  time  received. 
Of  this  we  have  two  remarkable  instances  in  the  council  of 
Trent. 

The  first  is  about  indulgences,  which  that  council  in  its  last 
session  never  went  about  to  define ;  but  made  use  of  the  old 
word,  and  so  declares  both  scripture  and  antiquity  for  the  use 
of  them.     But  there  had  been  a  mighty  change  in  the  doctrine 
about  them,  since  the  word  was  used  in  the  Christian  church. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  power  in  the  church  to  relax  canonical 
penances  in  extraordinary  cases  ;  but  what  could  that  signify 
when  the  canonical  diseijiline  was  laid  aside,  and  a  new  method 
of  dealing  with  penitents   was  taken   up,  and  another  trade 
driven  with  respect  to  purgatory  pains?  For  here  was  a  new    \ 
thing  carried  on  under  an  old  name.     And  that  hath  been  the  \ 
great  artifice  of  the  Roman  church,  where  it  hath  evidently 
gone  off"  from  the  old  doctrines,  yet  to  retain  the  old  names, ' 
that  the  unwary  might  still   think   the  things  were  the  same,  \ 
because  the  names  were.      As  in  the  present  case,  we  deny  not 
the  use  of  indulgences  in  the  primitive  church,  as  the  word 
was  used  for  relaxations  of  the  canonical  discipline;   but  we 
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utterly  deny  it  as  to  the  pains  of  purgatory.  And  tliat  this 
was  the  sense  tlien  received  in  the  churcli  of  Rome  appears 
from  the  papal  constitutions  of  Boniface  the  Vlllth,  Clemens 
the  Vlth,  and  Leo  the  Xth.   But  of  these,  more  hereafter. 

The  other  instance  is  in  the  word  species,  used  by  the  council 
of  Trent,  sess.  13.  can.  2,  where  an  anathema  is  denounced 
against  him  that  denies  the  conversion  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  species 
of  bread  and  wine  only  remaining. 

Now  a  controversy  hath  been  started  in  the  church  of  Home, 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  species,  whether  real  accidents,  or 
only  appearances. 

Some  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  have  had  a  taste  of  the 
new  philosojihy,  reject  any  real  accidents,  and  yet  declare 
transubstantiation  to  be  a  matter  of  faith,  and  go  about  to  ex- 
plain the  notion  of  it  in  another  manner.  Among  these,  one 
Emanuel  Maignan  ^,  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Tholouse,  hath 
at  large  undertaken  this  matter.  The  method  he  takes  is 
this  : 

1.  He  grants  that  nothing  remains  of  the  bread  after  conse- 
cration, but  that  whereby  it  was  an  object  of  sense  ;  because 
that  which  is  really  the  being  of  one  thing  cannot  be  the  i)eing 
of  another.  And  he  confesses  tiiat  the  modus,  as  to  the  not 
being  of  tlic  substance  after  consecration,  is  determined  by  the 
councils  of  Constance  and  Trent. 

2.  He  asserts  that  real  accidents,  supposing  them  separable 
from  the  substance,  are  not  that  whereby  the  elements  arc 
made  the  objects  of  sense ;  because  they  do  not  make  the  con- 
junction between  the  object  and  the  faculty. 

3.  Since  he  denies  that  accidents  have  any  real  being  dis- 
stinct  from  the  substance  they  are  in,  he  grants,  that  it  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  faith,  that  there  are  no  real  accidents  after 
consecration,  as  that  there  is  no  real  substance ;  and  he  brings 
the  authorities  of  th*;  councils  of  Lateran,  Florence,  and  Trent, 
to  prove  it. 

4.  As  the  substance  did  by  Divine  concourse  so  act  ujion 
the  senses  l)efore,  as  to  make  it  be  an  object  of  sense ;  so  after 
consecration,  Gixl,  by  his  immediate  act,  makes  the  .same  ap- 
pearances, although    the    substance   be  gone.     And    this,  lie 

>>  Alnigiinn  Philmophia  8acra,  part  i.  App<>nil.  5. 
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suitl),  is  the  effect  of  this  miraculous  conversion,  which  is  con- 
cealed from  our  senses,  by  God's  immediate  causing  the  very 
same  appearances,  whicli  came  before  from  the  substance. 
Which  appearances,  he  saith,  are  the  species  mentioned  by  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  other  elder  councils  and  leathers. 

Against  this  new  hypothesis,  a  famous  Jesuit,  Thcophylus 
Raynaudus,  opposed  himself  with  great  vchemency,  and  urged 
these  arguments  against  it  : 

1.  That  it  overthrows  the  very  nature  of  a  sacrament, 
leaving  no  external  visible  sign  ;  but  a  perpetual  illusion  of  the 
senses,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  error  of  one  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  another. 

2.  That  it  overthrows  the  design  of  the  sacrament,  which  is 
to  be  true  anfl  proper  food  :  My  Jiesh  is  meat  indeed,  &c. 
John  vi.  which,  he  saith,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  sacrament, 
as  well  as  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  agree 
with  an  imaginary  appearance. 

3.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  accidents  which  befall  the 
sacramental  species,  as  "  to  be  trod  under  foot,  to  be  cast  into 
indecent  places,  to  be  devoured  by  brutes,  to  be  putrified,"  &c. 
If  the  body  of  Christ  withdraws,  there  must  be  something  be- 
yond mere  appearances. 

4.  He  makes  this  doctrine  to  be  heretical,  because  the 
council  of  Constance  condemned  it  as  an  heretical  proposi- 
tion, to  affirm,  "  that  in  the  eucharist,  accidents  do  not  remain 
without  their  subject ;"  and  because  the  council  of  Trent  uses 
the  word  species  in  the  sense  then  generally  received,  and  so  it 
signified  t!ie  same  with  accidents.  Which,  saith  he,  further 
appears,  because  the  council  speaks  of  the  species  remaining' ; 
but  if  there  be  no  real  accidents,  the  species  doth  not  remain 
in  the  object,  but  a  new  a])pearance  is  produced.  And  it 
seems  most  reasonable  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  council 
according  to  the  general  sense  wherein  the  words  were  under- 
stood at  that  time. 

VII.  What  things  were  disputed  and  opposed  by  some  in  the 
council,  without  being  censured  for  it,  although  they  were 
afterwards  decreed  by  a  major  party,  yet  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  there  received  by  a  catholic  tradition,  l^ecause 
matters  of  faith  which  have  been  universally  received  in  the 
church,  can  never  be  supposed  to  be  contested  in  a  council 
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without  censure;  but  if  it  appears  that  there  were  heats  and 
warm  debates  among  the  parties  in  the  council  itself,  and  both 
think  they  speak  the  sense  of  the  catholic  church;  then  we 
must  either  allow  that  there  was  then  no  known  catholic  tradi- 
tion about  those  matters,  or  that  the  divines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  assembled  in  council,  did  not  understand  what  it  was. 
And  what  happens  to  be  decreed  by  a  nuTJority,  can  never  be 
concluded  from  thence  to  have  been  the  tradition  before, 
because  there  was  a  different  sense  of  others  concerning  it. 
And  since  in  a  division,  a  single  person  may  make  a  majority, 
it  will  be  very  hard  to  believe  that  he  carries  infallibility  and 
catholic  tradition  along  with  him. 

But  I  think  it  reasonable,  in  the  inquiry  after  catholic  tradi- 
tion, to  take  notice  of  the  different  opinions  in  the  council, 
and  among  the  .schoolmen  before  it ;  and  not  only  to  observe 
what  was  the  sense  of  the  Roman  church,  but  of  the  Eastern 
churches  too  ;  and  where  the  matter  requires  it,  to  go  through 
the  .several  ages  of  the  church,  up  to  the  apostolical  times;  that 
I  may  effectually  prove,  that  in  the  main  points  in  controversy 
between  us,  which  are  established  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
there  cannot  be  produced  any  catholic  and  ajwstolical  tradition 
for  them. 


There  are  two  things  designed  by  me  in  this  treatise  : 

1.  To  shew  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  universal  tradition 
for  the  main  points  in  controversy  between  us  and  the  church 
of  Rome,  as  they  are  determineil  by  the  council  of  Trent. 

2.  To  give  an  account  bv  what  steps  ami  degrees,  and  on 
what  occasions,  those  doctrines  and  practices  came  into  the 
church. 

But  before  T  come  to  particulars,  I  shall  lay  down  some 
reasonable  postulata. 

1.  That  a  catholic  tradition  must  be  universally  received 
among  the  sound  members  of  the  catholic  church. 

2.  That  the  force  of  tradition  lies  in  the  certainty  of  con- 
veyance of  matters  of  faith  from  the  apostolical  times.  For  no 
new  doctrines  being  pretended  to,  there  can  l)e  no  matter  of 
faith  in  any  age  of  the  church,  but  what  was  so  in  the  prece- 
dent, and  so  up  to  the  apostles'  times. 
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!i.  Tliat  it  is  in)[K>ssiblc  to  sup|)ose  the  divines  of  the 
catholic  church  to  be  ignorant  what  was  in  their  own  time  re- 
ceived for  catholic  tradition.  For  if  it  be  so  liard  for  others  to 
mistake  it,  it  will  be  much  more  so  for  those  whose  business  is 
to  inquire  into,  and  to  deliver  matters  of  faith. 

These  things  premised,  I  now  enter  upon  the  points  them- 
selves;  and  I  begin  with, 

I.  Traditions  being  a  rule  of  faith  equal  with  scriptures. 

This  is  declared  by  the  council  of  Trent  as  the  groundwork 
of  their  proceedings. 

The  words  are,  sess.  4,  "  That  the  council  receives  tradi- 
tions both  as  to  faith  and  manners',  either  delivered  bv  Christ 
himself  witli  his  own  mouth,  or  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  preserved  in  the  catholic  church  by  a  continual  succession, 
with  equal  piety  of  affection  and  reverence,  as  the  proofs  of 
holy  scripture." 

Where  the  council  first  supposes  there  are  such  traditions 
from  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  distinct  from  scripture, 
which  relate  to  faith  ;  and  then  it  declares  equal  respect  and 
veneration  due  to  them.  No  one  questions  but  the  word  of 
Christ,  and  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  deserve  equal  respect, 
howsoever  conveyed  to  us;  but  the  point  is,  whether  there  was 
a  catholic  tradition  before  this  time  for  an  unwritten  word,  as 
a  foundation  of  faith,  together  with  the  written  word. 

1.  It  is  therefore  impertinent  here  to  talk  of  a  tradition 
before  the  written  word  ;  for  our  debate  is  concerning  both 
being  joined  together  to  make  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  ;  and  yet 
this  is  one  of  the  common  pleas  on  behalf  of  tradition. 

2.  It  is  likewise  impertinent  to  talk  of  that  tradition, 
whereby  we  do  receive  the  written  word.  For  the  council  first 
supjjoses  the  written  word  to  be  received  and  embraced  as  the 
word  of  God,  before  it  mentions  the  imwritten  word ;  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  understood  concerning  that  tradition 
whereby  we  receive  the  scriptures.  And  the  council  affirms, 
"  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  contained  partly  in  books  that 
arc  written,  and  partly  in  unwritten  traditions."  By  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  they  cannot  mean  the  scriptures  being  the  word 

i  Necnon    traditiones  ipsas,  turn  ad  cessione  in  ecclcsia  catholica  conserva- 

fidiTn  turn  ad  mores  pertiiientes,  tan-  tas,  pari  pietatis  affectii  ;ic  reverentia 

•liiani   vel   ore   terms    a  Christo    vel    a  Buscipit  et  veneratnr. 
SplritM  8.111010  dictatas,  ct  continiia  sue- 
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of  God,  hilt  thai  the  word  was  contained  partly  in  scripture, 
and  partly  in  tradition ;  and  it  is  therefore  impertinent  to 
iwge  tlie  tradition  for  scripture  to  prove  tradition  to  be  part 
of  the  rule  of  faith,  as  it  is  here  owned  bv  the  council  of 
Trent. 

3.  The  council  doth  not  here  speak  of  a  traditionary  sense  of 
scripture,  but  of  a  distinct  rule  of  faith  from  the  scripture. 
For  of  that  it  speaks  afterwards  in  the  decree  about  the  use  of 
the  scripture ;  where  it  saith,  "  no  man  ought  to  interpret 
scripture  against  the  sense  of  the  church,  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
judge  of  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  scripture,  nor  against 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers."  Whereby  it  is  evi- 
dent, the  council  is  not  to  be  understood  of  any  consequences 
drawn  out  of  scripture  concerning  things  not  expressly  con- 
tained in  it;  but  it  clearly  means  an  unwritten  word  distinct 
from  the  written,  and  not  contained  in  it ;  which,  together  with 
that,  makes  up  a  complete  rule  of  faith.  This  being  the  true 
sense  of  the  council,  I  shall  now  shew  that  there  was  no  catho- 
lic tradition  for  it. 

Which  I  shall  prove  by  these  steps: 

1.  From  the  proceedings  of  the  council  itself. 

2.  From  the  testimony  of  the  divines  of  that  church  Ivforc 
the  council  for  several  centuries. 

3.  From  the  canon  law  received  and  allowed  in  the  church 
of  Rome. 

4.  From  the  ancient  offices  used  in  that  church. 

5.  From  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers. 

1.  From  the  proceedings  of  the  council  about  this  matter. 

By  the  postiilata  it  ap]H'ars  that  a  catholic  tradition  is  such 
as  must  be  known  by  the  sound  members  of  the  church,  and 
especially  of  the  divines  in  it.  But  it  appears  bv  the  most  al- 
lowefl  histories  of  that  a)uncil,  this  rule  of  faith  was  not  so  re- 
ceived there.  For  cardinal  I'allavicini  tells  us,  that  it  was 
warmly  debated,  and  canvassed  even  by  the  bishops  them- 
selves. The  bishop  of  Fano  (Bertanus)  urged  against  it '', 
"  that  God  had  not  given  equal  firmness  to  tradition  as  he  had 
done  to  scripture,  since  several  traditions  had  failitl."'  But  the 
bishop  of  Bitonto  (Mussus)  opjxjscd  him,  and  said,  "  Thougli 
all  truths  were  not  to  be  ecjually  regarded,  yet  every  word  of 
k   Mist.  C'fliu'il.  Trident  I.  (\.  c.  14.  n.  ,1. 
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Goil  oufjlit,  and  traditions  as  wtU  as  scripture  were  tlie  word 
of  God,  and  tlie  first  principles  of  faitii,  and  the  <^reater  part 
of  the  council  followed  liini."  It  seems  then,  there  was  a  di- 
vision in  the  council  about  it ;  but  how  could  that  be,  if  there 
were  a  catholic  tradition  about  this  rule  of  faith  ?  Could  the 
liishops  of  the  catholic  church,  when  assembled  in  council  to 
determine  matters  of  faith,  be  no  better  agreed  about  the  rule 
of  faith  ;  and  yet  niust  we  believe  there  was  at  that  time  a 
known  catholic  tradition  about  it,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
tliev  should  err  about  such  a  tradition  ?  Nay  further,  the  same 
author  tells  us,  that  although  this  bishop  had  gained  the 
greatest  part  of  the  council  to  him,  yet  his  own  heart  misgave 
him,  and  in  the  next  congregation  himself  proposed,  that  in- 
stead of  equal,  it  might  be  put  a  like  veneration  ;  and  yet 
we  must  believe  there  was  a  catholic  tradition  for  an  equal  vene- 
ration to  scripture  and  tradition.  "  But  the  bishop  of  Chioza" 
(Naclantus),  he  saith,  "  inveighed  more  bitterly  against  this 
equality,"  and  in  the  face  of  the  council  "charged  the  doctrine 
witii  impiety  ;"  'and  he  would  not  allow  any  Divine  inspiration 
to  tradition,  but  that  they  were  to  be  considered  only  as  laws 
of  the  church.  It  is  true,  he  saith  he  professed  to  consent  to 
the  decree  afterwards,  but  withal  he  tells  us,  that  he  was 
brought  under  the  inquisition  not  long  after,  upon  suspicion  of 
heresy ;  which  shews  they  were  not  well  satisfied  with  his  sub- 
mission. We  are  extremely  beholden  to  cardinal  Pallavicini 
for  his  information  in  these  matters,  which  are  passed  over  too 
jejunely  by  F.  Paul. 

2,  I  proceed  to  the  testimony  of  the  divines  of  the  Roman 
church  before  the  council  of  Trent.  It  is  observed  by  some  of 
them,  that  when  the  Fathers  appealed  to  the  tradition  of  the 
church  in  any  controverted  point  of  faith,  they  made  their  ap- 
peal to  those  who  wrote  before  the  controversy  was  started ;  as 
St.  Augustin'"  did  against  the  Pelagians,  &c.  This  is  a  rea- 
sonable method  of  proceeding,  in  case  tradition  be  a  rule  of 
faith  :  and  therefore  must  be  so  even  in  this  point,  whether 
tradition  be  such  a  rule  or  not.  For  the  divines  who  wrote 
before,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  rule  of  faith  they  received 
among  themselves. 

Gabriel  Biel  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

1  N.  4.  '"  Aug.  1. 2.  c.  .Julian. 
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and  he  affirms",  "  that  the  scripture  alone  teaches  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation;'"  and  he  instances  "  in  the  things  to  be 
done  and  to  be  avoided,  to  be  loved  and  to  be  despised,  to  be 
believed  and  to  be  hoped  for."'  And  again  ",  "  that  the  will 
of  God  is  to  be  understood  by  the  scriptures,  and  by  them 
alone  we  know  the  whole  will  of  God."  If  the  whole  will  of 
God  were  to  be  known  by  the  scripture,  how  could  part  of  it 
be  preserved  in  an  unwritten  tradition .''  And  if  this  were  then 
part  of  the  rule  of  faith,  how  could  such  a  man,  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Tubing,  be  ignorant  of  it  .-*  I  know  he  saith 
he  took  the  main  of  his  book  from  the  lectures  of  Eggelingus, 
in  the  cathedral  church  at  Mentz ;  but  this  adds  greater 
strength  to  the  argument,  since  it  appears  hereby  that  this 
doctrine  was  not  confined  to  the  schools,  but  openly  delivered  in 
one  of  the  most  famous  churches  of  German}-. 

Cajetan  died  not  above  twelve  years  before  the  council,  who 
agrees  with  this  doctrine  of  Biel  or  Eggelingus,  (and  he  was 
accounted  the  oracle  of  his  time  for  divinitv,)  for  he  affirmsP, 
"  that  the  scripture  gives  such  a  perfection  to  a  man  of  God, 
(or  one  that  devoutly  serves  him,)  that  thereby  he  is  accom- 
plished for  every  good  work."  How  can  this  be,  if  there  be 
another  rule  of  faith  quite  distinct  from  the  written  word  .' 

Bcllarmine  indeed  grants,  " 'Uhat  all  things  which  are  .sim- 
ply necessary  to  the  salvation  of  all,  are  plainly  contained  in 
scripture,'"  by  which  he  yields,  that  the  scripture  alone  is  the 
rule  of  faith  as  to  necessary  points;  and  he  calls  the  scripture, 
"  the  certain  and  stable  rule  of  faith','"  yea,  "  the  most  certain 
and  most  secure  rule'."  If  there  be  then  anv  other,  it  nuist  be 
less  certain,  and  about  points  not  necessary  to  salvation  *  ;  i.  e. 
it  must  be  a  rule  where  there  is  no  need  of  a  rule.     For  if 

n  Et  Cffitera  nostra"  saluti  nccess.iria,  ot  qun-  ipsi  palani  mnniliiis  riilgo  pnodi- 

qiiie  omnia  sola  doret  sacra  scriptura.  rarrnint.   Bellami.  de  verlm  Dei,  1. 4. 

Lection,  in  Can.  Missal  71.  c.  1 1. 

o    Haec    autein    in    satTis  scripturis         r    Illiid    imprimis     statMpn<lnm    rrit, 

discuntiir,  per  qiins  solas  plenam  Intel-  pniphetiros  et  apostolicos  lihnw  jnxia 

ligere  pouumiis  l>ei  voluntatem.  lb.  nipntem  ecclesia*  catiiolica'  venini  esse 

P  Kcce  quo    tendit     utilitas    Oivina*  verbuni  l>ei,  etcertam  acstabilpDi  rpgii- 

■criptunc  ad  jierfrctionem  bominis  Dei  lam  fidei.   Id.  1.  i.e.  i. 
(hoc  est,  qui  totum  seipsuui   De^i  dat)  ^  At  sacris  scripturis  quae  propheticis 

perfcctioiiem  inquani  taleni  ut  sit  per-  et   apostolicis  Uteris  rontineutiir,   nihil 

foetus    ad   onuic    bonum    exerccndum.  est  noiiiis,  nihil  rertiiis.   Id.  c.  1. 
In  1.  ail  Tim.  iii.  16.  t  Quare  cum  sarrn  scriptura  n^ila 

q   Dico   ilia   omnia   scripta   esse    ab  credeniii    certissima    tiiti.ssimaque    sit. 

apostolis  qua)  aunt  omnibus  necessai-in,  Ibiil. 
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men's  salvation  be  sufficiently  provided  for,  by  the  written 
rule;  and  the  Divine  revelation  be  in  order  to  men's  salvation, 
what  need  any  other  revelation  to  the  church,  besides  what  is 
written  ? 

He  asserts  further  ",  "  that  nothing  is  dejide,  but  what  God 
hath  revealed  to  the  prophets  and  apostles,  or  is  deduced  from 
thence."  This  he  brings  to  prove  "  that  whatsoever  was  re- 
ceived as  a  matter  of  faith  in  the  church,  which  is  not  found  in 
scripture,  must  have  come  from  an  ajx>stolical  tradition."  But 
if  it  be  necessary  to  salvation,  according  to  his  own  concession, 
it  must  be  written ;  and  if  it  be  not,  how  comes  it  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  matter  of  faith  .'  unless  it  be  first  proved,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  salvation  to  receive  an  unwritten  rule  of  faith,  as 
well  as  a  written;  for,  either  it  must  be  necessary  on  its  own 
account,  and  then  he  saith  it  must  be  written  ;  and  if  not,  then 
it  can  be  no  otherwise  necessary  than  because  it  is  to  be  be- 
lieved on  the  account  of  a  rule  which  makes  it  necessary. 
And  consequently  that  rule  must  be  first  proved  to  be  a  neces- 
sary article  of  faith  :  which  Bellarmine  hath  nowhere  done, 
but  only  sets  down  rules  about  knowing  true  apostolical  tradi- 
tions from  others  in  matters  of  faith,  wherein  he  wisely  sup- 
poses that  which  he  was  to  prove. 

And  the  true  occasion  of  setting  up  this  new  rule  of  faith  is 
intimated  by  Bellarmine  himself,  in  his  first  rule  of  judging 
true  apostolical  traditions.  Which  is,  "  when  the  church  be- 
lieves any  thing  as  a  doctrine  of  faith,  which  is  not  in  scripture, 
then,"  saith  he,  "we  must  judge  it  to  be  an  apostolical  tradi- 
tion." Why  so?  "Otherwise  the  church  must  have  erred  in 
taking  that  for  a  matter  of  faith  which  was  not."  And  this  is 
the  great  secret  about  this  new  rule  of  faith  ;  they  saw  jilainly 
several  things  were  imposed  on  the  faith  of  Christians,  which 
could  not  be  proved  from  scripture;  and  they  must  not  yield 
they  had  once  mistaken,  and  therefore  this  new,  additional,  less 
certain  rule  for  unnecessary  points,  must  be  advanced,  although 
they  wanteil  tradition  among  themselves  to  prove  tradition  a 
rule  of  faith  ;  which  I  shall  now  further  make  appear,  from 
their  own  school  divines,  before  the  council  of  Trent. 

We  are  to  observe  among  them,  what  those  are  which  they 
strictly  call  theological  truths,  and  by   them  we  shall  judge 

"  Lib.  4.  c.  g. 
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what  they  made  the  rule  of  faith.  For  they  do  not  make  a 
bare  revelation  to  any  person  a  sufficient  ground  for  faith  ;  but 
they  say'',  "the  revelation  must  be  public,  and  designed  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  church  ;"  and  so  Aquinas  deter- 
mines)' "  that  our  faith  rests  only  upon  the  revelations  made  to 
the  prophets  and  apostles ;  and  theological  truths  are  such  as 
are  immediately  deduced  from  the  principles  of  faith,  i.  e.  from 
public  Divine  revelations  owned  and  received  by  the  church." 
The  modern  schoolmen  ^,  who  follow  the  council  of  Trent, 
make  theological  truths  to  be  deduced  from  the  unwritten,  as 
well  as  the  written  word ;  or  else  thev  would  not  speak  conso- 
nantly to  their  own  doctrine.  And  therefore  if  those  before 
them  deduce  theological  truths  only  from  the  written  word, 
then  it  will  follow  that  they  did  not  hold  the  "  unwritten 
word  to  be  a  rule  of  faith." 

Marsilius  ab  Inghen^  was  first  professor  of  divinity  at  Hei- 
delberg, (at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  saifh  Bellar- 
mine,  but  Trithcmius  saith  the  fourteenth,)  and  he  determines, 
"  that  a  theological  proposition  is  that  which  is  positively  as- 
serted in  scripture,  or  deduced  from  thence  by  gix)d  conse- 
quence; and  that  a  theological  truth,  strictly  taken,  is  the 
truth  of  an  article  of  faith,  or  something  expressed  in  the  Bible, 
or  deduced  from  thence."  He  mentions  apostolical  traditions 
afterwards,  and  joins  them  with  ecclesiastical  histories  and  mar- 
tyrologies.  So  far  was  he  from  supposing  them  to  be  part  of 
the  rule  of  faith. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  lived  Petrus  de 
Alliaco*',  one  as  famous  for  his  skill  in  divinity  as  for  his  dig- 
nity in  the  church  :  he  saith,  "  that  theological  discourse  is 
founded  on  scripture,  and  a  theological  proof  must  be  drawn 
from  thence;  that  theological  principles  arc  the  truths  con- 
tained in  the  canon  of  .scripture  ;  and  conclusions  are  such  as 
are  drawn  out  of  what  is  contained  in  scripture."  So  that  he 
not  only  makes  the  scripture  the  foundation  of  faith,  but  of  all 
sorts  of  true  reasoning  alxiut  it.  He  knew  nothing  of  cardinal 
Pallavicini's  two  first  principles  of  faith. 

»    Et    i|uuiitiim    ad    ea   qii»    propo-  «    .Manil.  in    4.    lil>.    ijentenl.  I.   i. 

niintiir  nniiiiliiis  rmlenda,  qu«p  pcrii-  Pnxrni.  i\.  j.  art.  1. 

nent  ail  fidem.  j.  i.  q.  171.  prol.  b  p,.(.  de  Alliaco  in  Sent.  I.  i.  q    1. 

y  i.i|.  t.  a.  5.  a  3. 

T  .Melrh.  Cjjn.  1.  12.  c.  3. 
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To  tlio  same  purpose  speaks  Gregorius  Arin)inensis<=,  about 
llie  miildie  of  the  fourleentli  century:  he  saitli,  "all  theologi- 
cal discourse  is  grounded  on  scripture,  and  the  consequences 
from  it;"  which  he  not  only  proves  from  testimony,  but  ex 
commuui  omnium  conceptione,  "from  the  general  consent  of 
Christians."  For,  saith  lie,  "all  are  agreed  that  then  a  thing 
is  provcxl  theologically,  when  it  is  proved  from  the  words  of 
scripture."  So  that  here  we  have  plain  tradition  against  tra- 
ditions being  a  distinct  rule  of  faith,  and  this  delivered  by  the 
general  of  an  order  in  the  church  of  Rome.  He  affirms,  that 
the  principles  of  theology  are  no  other  than  the  truths  con- 
tained in  tile  canon  of  scri|)ture;  and  that  the  resolution  of  all 
theological  discourse  is  into  them ;  and  that  there  can  be  no 
theological  conclusion  but  what  is  drawn  from  scripture. 

In  the  former  part  of  that  century  lived  Durandus'^;  he 
gives  a  threefold  sense  of  theology.  1.  "  For  a  habit  whereby 
we  assent  to  those  things  which  are  contained  in  scripture,  as 
they  arc  there  delivered.  2.  For  a  habit  whereby  those 
things  are  defended  and  declared  which  are  delivered  in  scrip- 
ture"-'. 3.  For  a  habit  of  those  things  which  are  deduced  out 
of  articles  of  faith  ;  and  so  it  is  all  one  with  the  holy  scrip- 
ture f." 

And  in  another  place  he  affirms,  "  that  all  truth  is  contained 
in  the  holy  scripture  at  large ;  but  for  the  people's  conve- 
nicncy,  the  necessary  points  are  sunmied  up  in  the  Apostles' 
Creeds." 

In  his  preface  before  his  liook  on  the  Sentences,  he  highly 
commends  the  scriptures  for  their  dignity,  their  usefulness, 
their  certainty,  their  depth  ;  and  after  all,  concludes,  "  that 
in  matters  of  faith,  men  ought  to  speak  agreeably  to  the  scrip- 
tures; and  wh()stK>ver  doth  not,  breaks  the  rule  of  the  scrip- 
tures," which  he  calls  "  the  measure  of  our  faith."  What  tra- 
dition did  appear  then  for  another  rule  of  faith  in  the  14th 
century.'' 

Hut  before  I  proceed  higher,  I  shall  shew  the  consent  of 
others  with  these  school  divines  in  the  three  last  centuries  be- 
fore the  council  of  Trent.  In  the  middle  of  the  15th  lived 
Nicolaiis  Panormitanus,  one  of  mighty  reputation  for  his  skill 

c  <ireg.  Ariniiii.  (j.  i.  a.  2.  >1  Diinmil.  Prol.  >).  .s.  ii.  9.  c  A.  13. 

f  N.  II.  K  L.  3.  (list.  25.  q.  7. 
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in  the  canon  law.  In  the  chapter  S'tg-n'ijicasti  primo,  1.  de 
Elect'ione,  debating  the  authority  of  pope  and  council,  he 
saithh,  "  If  the  pope  hath  better  reason,  his  authority  is  greater 
than  the  councirs;  and  if  any  private  person  in  matters  of 
faith  hath  better  reason  out  of  scripture  than  the  pope,  his 
saying  is  to  be  preferred  above  the  pope's."  Which  words  do 
plainly  shew,  that  the  scripture  was  then  looked  on  as  tlie  only 
rule  of  faith  ;  or  else  no  man's  grounding  himself  on  scripture 
could  make  his  doctrine  to  be  preferred  before  the  pope's ; 
who  might  allege  tradition  against  him,  and  if  that  were  an 
equal  rule  of  faith,  the  doctrine  of  one  rule  could  not  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  other. 

At  the  same  time  lived  Tostatus,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Avila,  one  of  infinite  industry  and  great  judgment,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  rule  of  faith.  In  his  preface 
on  Genesis,  he  saith  ',  "  that  there  must  be  a  rule  for  our  under- 
standings to  be  regulated  by,  and  that  rule  must  be  most  cer- 
tain ;  that  Divine  faith  is  the  most  certain,  and  that  is  contained 
in  scripture,  and  therefore  we  must  regulate  our  understandings 
thereby.  And  this  he  makes  to  be  the  measure  of  truth  and 
falsehood."  If  he  knew  any  other  rule  of  faith  besides  the 
scriptures,  he  would  have  mentioned  it  in  this  place;  and  not 
have  directed  men  only  to  them,  as  the  exact  measure  of  truth 
and  falsehood. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Thomas  AValden  (con- 
fessor to  our  Henry  V,  saith  Trithcmius)  disputed  sharply 
against  Wickliff;  but  he  durst  not  set  up  the  church's  au- 
thority or  tradition  equal  with  the  scriptures.  For  when  he 
mentions  tradition  after  scriptures,  he  utterly  "  disclaims  any 
such  thought  as  that  of  equality  between  them  I' ;"  but  he  de- 
sires a  due  distance  may  be  kept  between  canonical  scriptiu-e 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  tradition.  In  the  first  place,  be 
saith,  "we  ougiit  to  believe  the  holy  scriptiu'es;"  then,  "the  dc- 

h  "  Nam  in  concerneiitilius  fiHoni,  et-  deviant  a  natiira  veritatis.   Sacra  aiitem 

iani  dictum  unius   privati  esset  pr»>fe-  scriptiira  t-eritas  divina  est,  ideo  judi- 

rendum  dicto  papip,  si    ille  mnreretiir  ciimi  nostrum  dolM^niu8  re^ilare  per  il- 

meliorilius   rationibus   Novi   et   Vctcris  lam  a)>pIioand<)  ad  earn,"  &c.  Tostat.  in 

Testamenti  qiiam  pnpro."  Ep.  Uieron.  i-.  6.  p.  af(.  D. 

i  "  f !!mi  ergo  in  omni  veritnte  Veritas  k  **  Nou  qu(»d  in  aiictoritate  ipquan- 

divina  sit  certior  et  immutahilior,  rr^  tur,  alisit ;  sod  seiiuantur ;  non  quidom 

omnes  alia;  d(>l>ent  regulari  |)er  illani,  et  in  suhsidium  anctoritatis  canoniciv,  sed 

in  quantum  conformanttir  illi,  sunt  ve-  in  adnionitinnem  posteroriim."  1.  2.  art. 

ra';  in  quantimi  autum  deviant  al>  ill.i,  ].  c>  il. 
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fiiiilions  ami  customs  of  ihc  catholic  churcli';"  but  he  more 
fully  explains  himself  in  another  place,  where  he  plainly  as- 
serts"", "  that  nothing  else  is  to  be  received  by  such  failii  as  the 
scripture  and  Christ's  symbolical  churcli ;  but  for  all  other  au- 
thorities, the  lowest  degree  is  that  of  catholic  tradition  ;  the 
next  of  the  bishops,  especially  of  the  apostolical  churches,  and 
the  Roman  in  the  first  place ;  and  above  all  these,  he  places 
that  of  a  general  council;"  but  when  he  hath  so  done,  he  saith, 
"  all  these  authorities  are  to  be  regarded  but  as  the  instruc- 
tions of  elders,  and  admonitions  of  Fathers.'"  So  that  the 
chief  opposcrs  of  Wickliff  had  not  yet  found  out  this  new  rule 
of  faith. 

^luch  about  the  same  time  lived  Joh.  Gerson  ",  whom  car- 
ilinal  Zabarella  declared,  in  the  council  of  Constance,  "  to  be 
the  greatest  divine  of  his  time,"  and  therefore  could  not  be  ig- 
norant of  the  true  rule  of  faiih.  He  agrees  with  Panormitan 
in  this,  "  that  if  a  man  be  well  skilled  in  scripture,  his  doctrine 
deserves  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  pope's  declaration ; 
for,"  saith  he,  "  the  gospel  is  more  to  be  believed  than  the 
pope,  and  if  such  a  one  teaches  a  doctrine  to  l)e  contained  in 
scripture,  which  the  pope  cither  knows  not,  or  mistakes,  it  is 
plain  whose  judgment  is  to  be  preferred."  Nay,  he  goes  fur- 
ther, "  that  if  in  a  general  council  he  finds  the  majority  in- 
cline to  that  part  which  is  contrary  to  scripture,  he  is  bound 
to  oppose  it,"  and  he  instances  in  Hilary.  And  he  shews, 
"  that  since  the  canon  of  scripture  is  received  by  the  church, 
no  authority  of  the  church  is  to  be  equalled  to  if."  He  al- 
lows a  judgment  of  discretion  in  private  persons,  and  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  literal  sense  of  scripture  attainable  thereby.  He 
makes  "  the  scripture  the  only  standing  infallible  rule  of  faith 
for  the  whole  church  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  whatever 
doctrine  is  not  agreeable  thereto,  is  to  be  rejected  either  as  he- 
retical, suspicious,  or  impertinent  to  religion  P."    If  the  council 

'  C  28.  siifficiens  et  infallibilis,  pro  regimiiie  to- 

™  C  27.  tius  ecclesiastici  a>rporis  et  membronim 

D  Joh.  Gerson,  Exam.  Doctr.  p.  540.  usque  in  finem  seculi.    Est  igitur  talis 

part.  I.  cons.  5.  ars,  talis  regula,  vcl   exemplar,  cui   se 

o  Cons.  6.  non  conformans  alia  doctrina,  vel  abji- 

p  "  Nihil  anilendum  dicere  de  divinis,  cienda  est  ut  hareticalis,  aut  suspecta, 

nisi  qua-  nobis  a  sacra  scriptnra  tradita  aut  impertinens  ad  religionem  prrasus 

sunt,    (^iijus  ratio  est,  qiioniam  scrip,  est  habenda."  Exam.  Doctr.  part.  2.  con- 

tura  nobis  tradita  est  tanquam  regula  sid.  i. 
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of  Trent  had  gone  by  this  rule,  we  liad  never  heard  of  the 
Creed  of  Pius  IV'. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  lived  Nicholaus  de 
Lyral,  who  parallels  the  scriptures  in  matters  of  faith  with 
first  principles  in  sciences ;  for  "  as  other  truths  are  tried  in 
them  by  their  reduction  to  first  principles,  so  are  matters  of 
faith  by  their  reduction  to  canonical  scriptures,  which  are  of 
Divine  revelation,  which  is  impossible  to  be  false."  If  he  had 
known  any  other  principles  which  would  have  made  faith  im- 
possible to  be  false,  he  would  never  have  sjxjken  thus  of  scrip- 
ture alone.     But  to  return  to  the  school  divines. 

About  the  same  time  lived  Joh.  Duns  Scotus%  the  head  of 
a  school  famous  for  subtilty ;  he  affirms,  "  that  the  holy  scrip- 
ture doth  sufficiently  contain  all  matters  necessary  to  salvation; 
because  by  it  we  know  what  we  are  to  believe,  hope  for,  and 
practise.'"  And  after  he  hath  enlarged  upon  them,  he  con- 
cludes in  these  words,  Patet  quod  scriptura  sacra  sufficientcr 
continet  doctrinam  ncccssarinm  viatori.  If  this  be  understood 
only  of  points  simply  necessary,  then  however  it  proves,  that 
all  such  things  necessary  to  salvation  are  therein  contained  ; 
and  no  man  is  bound  to  inquire  after  unnecessary  pomts. 
How  then  can  it  be  necessary  to  embrace  another  rule  of  faith, 
when  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  are  sufficiently  con- 
tained in  scripture.-* 

But  Thomas  Aquinas  is  more  express  in  this  matter;  for  he 
saith,  "  that  those  things  which  dej)end  on  the  will  of  God, 
and  are  above  any  de.sert  of  ours,  can  be  known  no  otherwise 
by  us  than  as  they  arc  delivered  in  scripture,  by  which  the 
will  of  God  is  made  known  to  us*.'" 

This  is  so  remarkable  a  passage,  that  Suarez '  could  not  let 
it  escape  without  corrupting  it ;  for  instead  of  scripture,  he 
makes  him  to  speak  of  Divine  revelation  in  general,  viz.  under 
scripture  he  comprehends  all,  that  is,  under  the  written  word 
he  means  the  unwritten.  If  he  had  meant  so,  he  was  able  to 
have  expressed  his  own  mind  more  plainly;  and  Cajetan  ap- 
prehended no  such  meaning  in  his  words.    But  this  is  a  matter 

•1  Irt-ra,  Prwfat.  ad  lili    Tobiw.  mis  in  sarra  .vriptura  trsdiintur,  per 

r  Scot,  in  Sentent.  Proliig.  q.  J.  ii.  14.  (|iiam  Divina  vnliiiita.« nobis innotCKiU" 

»  "  Ea  enim  i)u»-  ex  sola  Dei  volun-  .?.  q.  1.  a.  3.  in  C. 

tate  supra  omne  debitiim  rrmtunr,  no-         '  Sn«pp7.  in  3.  p.  n  ;. 

bis  innoiescere  non  |>osMnu.  nisi  quntr- 
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of  so  great  conse(|Ut'nce,  that  I  shall  prove  from  other  passages 
in  hill)  that  he  asserted  the  same  doctrine,  viz.  "  that  the 
scripture  was  the  only  rule  of  faith." 

1.  He  malvcs  "  no  proofs  of  matters  of  faitii  to  be  .sufficient 
hut  such  as  are  deduced  from  scripture,  and  all  other  argu- 
ments from  authority  to  he  only  probable;  nay,  although  such 
j>ersons  had  particular  revelations"."  How  can  this  be  con- 
sistent with  another  rule  of  faith  distinct  from  scripture.'  For 
if  he  had  owned  any  such,  he  must  have  deduced  necessary  ar- 
guments from  thence,  as  well  as  from  canonical  scriptures. 
But  if  all  other  authorities  be  only  probable,  then  they  cannot 
make  any  thing  necessary  to  be  believed. 

2.  Hi'  affirms,  "  that  to  those  who  receive  the  scriptures, 
we  are  to  prove  nothing  but  by  the  scriptures  as  matter  of 
faith  "."  For  by  authorities,  he  means  nothing  but  the  scrip- 
tures; as  appears  by  the  former  j)lace,  and  by  what  follows  >, 
where  he  mentions  the  canon  of  scripture  expressly. 

3.  He  asserts,  "  that  the  articles  of  the  Creed  are  all  con- 
tained in  scripture,  and  are  drawn  out  of  scripture,  and  put 
together  by  the  church  only  for  the  ease  of  the  people  2:." 
From  hence  it  necessarily  follows,  tiiat  the  reason  of  believing 
the  articles  of  the  Creed  is  to  be  taken  from  the  written  word, 
and  not  from  any  unwritten  tradition.  For  else  he  needed  not 
to  liave  been  so  careful  to  shew  that  they  were  all  taken  out  of 
scripture. 

4.  He  distinguislieth  the  matters  of  faith  in  scripture,  some 
to  be  believed  for  themselves,  which  he  ca\\&  jyrimu  credibilia ; 
these,  he  saith'*,  "every  one  is  bound  explicitly  to  believe;  but 

"  "  Atithoritatibus  aittem  canonic®  ideo  fuit  net«ssarium  ut  ex  sententiis 

wriptur*  utitur  proprie  ex  necessitate  sacriB     scripturae     aliquid    manifestum 

ar(^inentand(i ;  aiittiritatibiis  aiitem  ali-  summarie  colligeretur,  quod  proponere- 

oruni  doctoriim  ecclesia',  quasi  argtiendu  tur  omnibus  ad  credendum  ;  quod  qui- 

ex  propriis  sed  prolfabiliter.     Innititur  dem  non  est  additum  sacrae  .scriptura', 

onim    Hdes   nostra   revelationi    aposto-  sed  potiu.^  ex  sacra  scripturasumptum." 

lis  et  prophetis  facUe,  qui  canonicos  li-  2.  2.  q.  i.  a.  9.  ad  primum." 
bros  scripseruiit;  non  autem  revelation!         a  "Quantum  ad  prima  credibilia,  quie 

si  qua  fuit  aliis  dootoribus  facta."  i.q.  i.  sunt  artiruli  fidei,  tenetur  homo  expli. 

a.  8.  ad  2.  cite  credere,  sicut  et  tenetur  habere  rt- 

X  Quw  igitur  tidei   sunt,   non   siuit  dem.     Quantum  autem  ad  alia  credibi- 

tentanda  probari  nisi  per  autoritates  his  lia  non  tenetur  homo  explicite  credere, 

qui    autoritates   suscipiiuit.    1.  q.  32.  a.  sed  solum  implicite,  vel  in  pra'paratione 

I.  c.  animi  in  quantum  paratus  est  credere 

y    Si    autem    ad    veritatem   eloquio-  qm'cquid   scriptura  contiuet ;    sed   tunc 

rum,  sc.  sacrorum  respicit,  hoc  et  nos  solum  hujusmodi  tenetur  explicite  cre<le- 

canone  utimur.  Ibid.  re,  quando  hoc  ei  constiterit  in  doctrina 

'  "  Dicendum  quod  Veritas  fidei   in  fidei  contineri."  2.  2,  q.  2.  a.  5.  c. 
sacra  scriptura  diffuse  continetur— 
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for  otlier  things  lie  is  boiinil  only  implicitly,  or  in  a  prepara- 
tion of  mind,  to  believe  whatever  is  contained  in  scripture; 
and  then  only  is  he  bound  to  believe  explicitly,  when  it  is 
made  clear  to  him,  to  be  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  faith." 
Which  words  must  imply  the  scripture  to  be  the  only  rule  of 
faith;  for  otherwise,  implicit  faith  must  relate  to  whatever  is 
proved  to  be  an  unwritten  word. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  Aquinas  knew  nothing  of  a 
traditional  rule  of  faith  ;  although  he  lived  after  the  Lateran 
council,  A.  D.  1215,  being  born  about  nine  years  after  it. 

And  Bonaventure,  w^ho  died  the  same  year  with  him, 
affirms'',  "that  nothing  was  to  be  said"  (about  matters  of 
faith)  "  but  what  is  made  clear  out  of  the  holy  scriptures." 

Not  long  after  them  lived  Henricus  Gandavcnsis ;  and  lie 
delivers  these  things  which  are  very  material  to  our  purpose. 

1.  "That  the  reason  why  we  believe  the  guides  of  the 
church  .since  the  apostles,  who  work  no  miracles,  is,  because 
they  preach  nothing  but  what  they  have  left  in  their  most 
certain  writings,  which  are  delivered  down  to  us  pure  and 
uncorrupt,  by  an  universal  consent  of  all  that  succeeded  to  our 
times'^."  Where  we  see  he  makes  the  scriptures  to  be  tiie  only 
certain  rule,  and  that  we  are  to  judge  of  all  other  doctrines  by 
them. 

2.  "  That  truth  is  more  certainly  preserved  in  scripture 
than  in  the  church,  because  that  is  fixed  and  inmiutable,  and 
men  arc  variable,  so  that  multitudes  of  them  may  depart  from 
the  faith,  either  thixiugh  error  or  malice ;  but  the  true  church 
will  always  remain  in  some  righteous  persons''."  How  then 
can  tradition  be  a  rule  of  faith  equal  with  scriptures,  which 
(lo|)en(ls  upt)n  the  testimony  of  jiersons  wiio  are  so  very 
fallible  ? 

I  might  carry  this  way  of  testimony  on  higher  still,  as  when 

l>  "  Ec  iiiliil  nobis  iliueiidiim  est,  prw-  ad  t»ni|>ora  nuatrs."  Hen.  Oandar.  Sum. 

t^r   ea   quiv    nubiH    ex    sacris    eloqiiiis  art.  9.  q.  ,).  n.  i,).  2. 
clarent."     Bonav.  in   3.  sent.   dist.    i.         "t  "  Quia  veriuis  ipsa  in  scriptura  im- 

art.  1.  4-  2.  mol>iliter    eC    iiniH'rniutabiliter    sem|HT 

c  "  Quod  aiiteni  cretlimua  (losteriori-  ciistuditiir. — In  personis   avitem  Ecrli-- 

hiis  circa  quos  non    ap)>arent    virtutos  siie   muUiMlis  est  et  variabilis,  lit  dis- 

divinn-,  lii)C  est,  quia  non  pra-dicaiit  alia  scntire  tidoi   jHissit    nuiltitudo    illonim, 

quani  qui©  illi  in  scriplis  cortissiniis  ro-  et  vel  |>er  errorem,  vel  |H»r  malitiani  a 

liquenint,  qiim  con.stal  per  mc<Ii»s   in  fide  discedere  licet;  semper  ccclcsia  in 

niillii  fiiiiise  ritinta  ex  consensinne  con-  aliqnibiis  justis  slabit."    Art.  8.  q.   1. 

curdi  in  eis  oniniiini  sncce<lentiiini  usipie  n.  5. 
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Ricliardus  dc  S.  Victore  sailli,  in  the  13tli  century,  "  that 
every  truth  is  suspected  by  him,  wliich  is  not  confirmed  by 
holy  scripture';"  but  instead  of  that,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  canon  law,  as  having  more  aulhority  than  particular  testi- 
monies. 

3.  As  to  the  canon  law,  collected  by  Gratian,  I  do  not 
insist  upon  its  confirmation  by  Eugcnius,  but  upon  its  uni- 
versal reception  in  the  church  of  Rome.  And  from  thence  I 
shall  evidently  prove,  that  tradition  was  not  allowed  to  be  a 
rule  of  faith  equal  with  the  scriptures. 

Dist.  9.  c.  3 — 5,  7 — 10.  "  The  authority  and  infallibility 
of  the  holy  scripture  is  asserted  above  all  other  writings 
whatsoever ;  for  all  other  writings  are  to  be  examined,  and 
men  are  to  judge  of  them  as  they  see  cause." 

Now  BcUarmine  tells  us  f,  "  that  the  unwritten  word  is  so 
called,  not  that  it  always  continues  unwritten,  but  that  it  was 
so  by  the  first  author  of  it."  So  that  the  unwritten  word  doth 
not  depend  on  mere  oral  tradition,  according  to  him,  but  it 
may  be  found  in  the  writers  of  the  church  S;  but  the  canon 
law  expressly  excludes  all  other  writings,  let  them  contain 
what  they  will,  from  being  admitted  to  any  competition  with 
canonical  scripture ;  and  therefore,  according  to  that,  no  part 
of  the  rule  of  faith  was  contained  in  any  other  than  canonical 
scriptures. 

Dist.  37.  c.  Relatum  ;  A  man  is  supposed  "to  have  an  entire 
and  firm  rule  of  faith  in  the  scriptures  h." 

Caus.  8.  q.  1 .  c.  IVec  sujficere ' ;  "  The  scriptures  are  said  to 
be  the  only  rule  both  of  faith  and  life." 

And  the  gloss  on  the  canon  law  there  owns  the  scripture  to 
be  the  rule  for  matters  of  faith  ;  but  very  pleasantly  applies  it 
to  the  clergy,  and  thinks  images  enough  for  the  laity. 

Caus.  24.  q.  1.  c.  Non  affercntes.  The  scriptures  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  true  balance ;  and  that  we  are  not  so 
much  to  weigh  what  we  find  there,  as  to  own  what  we  find 


c"Suspccta  est  mihi  onmis  Veritas,  h  "Cum  enim  ex   divinis  scriptims 

quam  non  conHrmat  scnpturanini  auo  integraui  qiiis  et  firmam  regnlam  veri- 

toritas."  Rich.de.S.  Victore,  de  Prsppar.  tatis  snscepcrit." 

.Animi  ad  (^inteinpl.  part.  i.  c.  8i.  i  "  Quibus  sacris  Uteris  unica  est  cre- 
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there  already  weighed.  Which  must  imply  the  scripture  alone 
to  be  that  measure  we  are  to  trust  to. 

Dist.  8.  c.  4 — 9.  It  is  there  said,  "  that  custom  must  yield 
to  truth  and  reason,  when  that  is  discovered,  and  that  for  this 
reason,  because  Christ  said,  /  am  truth,  and  not  custom."' 
Now  if  tradition  be  an  infallible  rule  of  faith,  custom  ought 
always  to  be  presumed  to  have  truth  and  reason  of  its  side. 
For  if  we  can  once  suppose  a  custom  to  prevail  in  the  church 
against  truth  and  reason,  it  is  impossible  that  tradition  should 
be  infallible  ;  for  what  is  that  but  ancient  custom  .'' 

Caus.  11.  q.  3.  c.  101.  Si  is  qui  praest ;  "  If  any  one  com- 
mands what  God  hath  forbidden,  or  forbids  what  God  hath 
commanded,  he  is  to  be  accursed  of  all  that  love  God.  And  if 
he  requires  any  thing  besides  the  will  of  God,  or  what  God 
hath  evidently  required  in  scripture,  he  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
false  witness  of  God,  and  a  sacrilegious  person."  How  can  this 
be,  if  there  be  another  infallible  way  of  conveying  the  will  of 
God  besides  the  scriptures  .'' 

Caus.  24.  q.  3.  c.  30.  c.  Quid  autcm ;  "  In  matters  of  doubt, 
it  is  said,  that  men  are  to  fly  to  the  written  word  for  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  it  is  folly  not  to  do  it"*."  It  is  true,  men's  own 
fancies  are  opposed  to  scripture,  but  against  men's  fancies  no 
other  rule  is  mentioned  but  that  of  the  written  word. 

Job.  22.  Extravag.  c.  Quia  quorumlam,  tit.  14.  makes  his 
appeal  to  scripture  in  the  controversy  then  on  foot  about  use 
and  property ;  Dicnnt  nobis  ubi  Icgunt,  &c.  and  he  shews ', 
"  that  if  it  were  a  matter  of  faith,  it  must  be  contained  in 
scripture,  either  cxpre.ssly  or  by  deduction,  otherwise  the 
scripture  would  be  no  certain  rule ;  and  by  consequence,  the 
articles  of  faith  which  are  proved  by  scripture  would  be  ren- 
ilered  doubtful  and  uncertain." 

The  Glosser  there  saith,  "  Whence  comes  this  conse- 
([uence  .''''''  and  refers  to  another  place,  where  he  makes  it  out 
thus;  "That  faith  can  onlv  be  proved  by  the  scripture,  and 
therefore  if  the  authority  of  that  be  destroyed,  faith  would  be 

••  "  Sed  in  banc  insipieiitiam  radiint,         1  "  Nee  quasi  hoc  sarra  scriptiira  coii- 

qiii    cum   ad    c^if^noscciulam    veritatcm  tirieat-,  quo  ne^to  li>Ui  scriptura  sacra 

uliquii    impcMliuutur   olisiiint,    nou     ad  redditur  dubia ;  et  )H>r  i*onscquens  arti- 

propheticas    voces,   non    ad    aposUilicns  culi   lidei,   qui    halieut    per    scripturam 

litora.s,  uec  ad  evaiigeJicas  auctoritate^,  sacram  pn)t>ari,  redduntur  dubii  et  iu- 
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taken  away '".'"  The  Roman  editors,  for  an  antidote,  refer  to 
cardinal  Turrecremata  ",  who  doth  indeed  speak  of  catholic 
truths,  which  are  not  to  bo  found  in  the  canon  of  scripture; 
and  he  quotes  a  passage  in  the  canon  law  for  it,  under  the 
name  of  Alex.  3.  c.  cum  Martha;  Extrav.  de  Cehbr.  Missa, 
but  in  trutl)  it  is  Innoc.  3.  Decretal.  1.  3.  tit.  41.  and  yet  this 
will  not  prove  what  he  aims  at ;  for  the  question  was  about 
the  author  of  the  words  added  in  the  eueharist  to  those  of 
Christ's  institution ;  and  he  pleads  that  manv  of  Christ's 
words  and  actions  are  omitted  by  the  evangelists,  which  the 
apostles  afterwards  set  down ;  and  he  instances  in  St.  Paul,  as 
to  those  words  of  Christ,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  ;  and  elsewhere.  But  what  is  all  this  to  catholic  truths 
not  being  contained  in  scripture,  either  in  words  or  by  conse- 
quence ?  The  cardinal  was  here  very  much  to  seek,  when  he  had 
nothing  but  such  a  testimony  as  this  to  produce  in  so  weighty 
and  so  new  a  doctrine.  The  best  argument  he  produces"  is  a 
horrible  blunder  of  Gratian's,  where  St.  Augustin  seems  to 
reckon  the  Decretal  Epistles  ecjual  with  the  scriptures,  Dist.  19. 
c.  in  Canonicis,  which  the  Roman  correctors  were  ashamed  of, 
and  confess  that  St.  Augustin  speaks  only  of  canonical  epistles 
in  scripture.  So  hard  must  they  strain,  who  among  Chris- 
tians would  set  up  any  other  rule  equal  with  the  written 
word. 

4.  I  proceed  to  prove  this  from  the  ancient  offices  of  the 
Roman  church. 

In  the  office  produced  by  Morinus  P  out  of  the  Vatican  MS. 
which  he  saith  was  very  ancient,  the  bishop,  before  his  conse- 
cration, was  asked,  "  if  he  would  accommodate  all  his  prudence, 
to  the  best  of  his  skill,  to  the  sense  of  holy  scripture.''" 

Resp.  "  Yes,  I  will  with  all  my  heart  consent,  and  obey  it 
in  all  things." 

Inter.  "  Wilt  thou  teach  the  people  by  word  and  example 
the  things  which  thou  learnest  out  of  holy  scriptures .-'" 

Resp.  "  I  will." 

And  then  immediately  follows  the  examcn  about  manners. 


m  Kxtrav.  Joh.  22.  Cum  inter  (iloss.  "  Turrecrem.  1.  2.c.  i8. 

per  con!ie<)iien8.  P  Alorin.     dc    Ordinat.     Sacris,     p. 

n  Turrecrem.  de  Ecclesia,  1.  4.  part.  275. 
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In  another  old  office  of  St.  Victor's  <i,  there  are  the  same 
questions  in  the  same  manner. 

And  so  in  another  of  the  church  of  Rouen,  lately  produced 
by  Mabillon  ',  which  he  saith  was  about  William  the  Con- 
queror's time,  there  is  not  a  word  about  traditions,  which 
crept  into  the  Ordo  Romantic,  and  from  thence  hath  been 
continued  in  the  Roman  pontificals.  But  it  is  observable, 
that  the  Ordo  Romanns  owns  that  the  cxamen  was  originally 
taken  out  of  the  Gallican  offices,  (although  it  does  not  appear 
in  those  imperfect  ones  lately  published  at  Rome  by  Thoma- 
sius,)  and  therefore  we  may  justly  suspect  that  the  additional 
questions  about  traditions  were  the  Roman  interpolations, 
after  it  came  to  be  used  in  that  pontifical. 

And  the  first  office  in  Morinus,  was  the  true  ancient  Galhcan 
office.  But  if  tradition  had  been  then  owned  as  a  rule  of 
faith,  it  ought  no  more  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  ancient 
offices  than  in  the  modern. 

And  the  ancient  writers  about  ecclesiastical  offices  speak 
very  agreeably  to  the  most  ancient  offices  about  this  matter. 
Amalarius  saith  %  "  the  gospel  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and 
that  the  preachers  ought  to  prove  the  evangelical  truth  out  of 
the  sacred  books."  Isidore',  "that  we  ought  to  think  nothing" 
(as  to  matters  of  faith)  "  but  what  is  contained  in  the  two 
testaments."  Rabanus  ^Taurus",  "that  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures  is  the  foundation  and  perfection  of  prudence.  That 
truth  and  wisdom  are  to  be  tried  by  them  ;  and  the  jierfect 
instruction  of  life  is  contained  in  them.'"  Our  venerable  Bede» 
agrees  with  them,  when  he  saith,  "  that  the  true  teachers  take 
out  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  that 
which  they  preach  ;  and  therefore  have  their  minds  employed 
in  finding  out  the  true  meaning  of  them." 

5.  I  now  come  to  the  Fathers  >,  wherein  I  am  in  great 
measure  prevented  by  a  late  discourse,  wherein  it  is  at  large 
shewed,  that  the  Fathers  made  use  of  no  other  rule  but  the 
scriptures  for  deciding  controversies;  therefore  I  shall  take 
another  method,  which  is  to  shew,  that  those  who  do  speak 

1  Morin.  p.  333.  1.  J.  c.  53. 

r  .Mai)!!!!!!!  Aiiiilect.  torn.  1.  p.  468.  i  Btd.  in  C«iiU  I.  5.  De  Tabeniaciilo, 

8  Amalarius  de  OHinin,  \.  3.  c.  5.  I.  1.  c.  6. 

<  Isidor.  de  Oflic  1.  i.e.  13.  y  Vindic  of  the  Answ.  to  some  late 

u  Rab.  itlaiir.  de  Inst.  Cler.  I.  3.  c.  1.  PajK-ni. 
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must  advantageously  of  tradition,  did  nut  intend  to  set  up 
another  rule  of  faith  distinct  from  scripture. 

And  here  I  shall  pass  over  all  thuse  testimunies  uf  Fathers 
which  speak  either  uf  traditiun  before  the  canon  of  scripture, 
or  to  those  who  did  not  receive  it,  or  of  the  tradition  of  scrip- 
ture itself,  or  of  suine  rites  and  customs  of  the  church,  as 
wholly  impertinent.  And  when  these  are  cut  off,  there  re- 
main scarce  any  to  be  considered,  besides  that  of  Vincentius 
Lirincnsis,  and  one  testimony  of  St.  Basil. 

I  begin  with  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  who  by  some  is  thought 
so  great  a  favourer  of  tradition  ;  but  he  saith  not  a  word  of  it 
as  a  rule  of  faith  distinct  from  scripture  ;  for  he  asserts  the 
"  canon  of  scripture  to  be  sufficient  of  itself  for  all  things  ^T 
How  can  that  be,  if  tradition  be  a  rule  of  faith  distinct  from 
it  ?  He  makes,  indeed,  catholic  tradition  the  best  interpreter  of 
scripture;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  decline  it  in  the  points  in 
ilispute  between  us,  if  Vincentius  his  rules  be  followed. 

1.  If  anti(|iiity,  universality,  and  consent  be  joined. 

2.  If  tlie  difTurcnce  be  observed  between  old  errors  and  new 
ones.  For,  saith  he »,  when  they  have  had  length  of  time, 
truth  is  more  easily  concealed  by  those  who  are  concerned  to 
suppress  it.  And  in  those  cases,  we  have  no  other  way  to 
deal  wiiii  them  but  by  scripture  and  ancient  councils.  And 
this  is  the  rule  we  profess  to  hold  to. 

But  to  suppose  any  one  part  of  the  church  to  assume  to  it- 
self the  title  of  catholic,  and  then  to  determine  what  is  to  be 
held  for  catholic  tradition  by  all  members  of  the  catholic 
church,  is  a  thing  in  itself  unreasonable,  and  leaves  that  part 
under  an  impossibility  of  being  reclaimed.  For  in  case  the 
corrupt  part  be  judge,  we  may  be  sure  no  corruptions  will  be 
ever  owned.  Vincentius  grants  ^  that  Arianism  had  once  es- 
treniely  the  advantage  in  point  of  universality,  and  had  many 
councils  of  its  side ;  if  now  the  prevailing  party  be  to  judge 
of  catholic  tradition,  and  all  are  bound  to  submit  to  its  decrees 
without  further  examination,  as  the  auther"=  of  the  Guide  in 
Controversies  saith  upon  these  rules  of  Vincentius;  then  I 
say  all  men  were  then  bound  to  declare  themselves  Arians. 
For  if  "  the  guides  of  the  present  church  are  to  be  trusted  and 

z  Conimoiiit.  i.  c  2.  Cum  sit  perfec-        »  C.  39.  1>  C.  6. 
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relied  upon  for  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  church  down- 
wards ;"  how  was  it  possible  for  any  members  of  the  church 
then  to  oppose  Arianisni,  and  to  reform  the  church  after  its 
prevalency  ?  To  say  "  it  was  condemned  by  a  former  council ''," 
doth  by  no  means  clear  the  difficulty;  for  "  the  present  guides 
must  be  trusted,"  whether  they  were  rightly  condemned  or 
not;  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  they  would 
be  sure  to  condemn  those  who  condemned  them.  Rut  V'incen- 
tius  saith,  "  Every  true  lover  of  Christ  preferred  the  ancient 
faith  before  the  novel  betraying  of  it ;"  but  then  he  must 
■choose  this  ancient  faith  against  the  judgment  of  the  present 
guides  of  the  church.  And  therefore  that,  according  to  Vin- 
centius,  can  be  no  infallible  rule  of  faith. 

But  whether  the  present  universality  dissents  from  antiquity, 
whose  judgment  should  be  sooner  taken  than  its  own  ?  saith 
the  same  author.  This  had  been  an  excellent  argument  in  the 
mouth  of  Ursacius  or  Valens  at  the  council  of  Ariminum ; 
and  I  do  not  see  what  answer  the  Guide  in  Controversies  could 
have  made.  Rut  both  are  parties,  and  is  not  the  council's 
judgment  to  be  taken  rather  than  a  few  opposers.?  so  that,  for 
all  that  I  can  find  by  these  principles,  Arianism  having  the 
greater  number,  had  hart!  luck  not  to  be  established  as  the  ca- 
tholic faith.  Rut  if  in  that  case  particular  persons  were  to 
judge  between  the  new  and  the  old  faith,  then  the  same  reason 
will  still  hold,  unless  the  guides  of  the  church  have  obtained  a 
new  patent  of  infallibility  since  that  time. 

The  great  question  among  us  is,  where  the  true  ancient 
faith  is ;  and  how  we  may  come  to  find  it  out .''  We  are  will- 
ing to  follow  the  ancient  rules  in  this  matter.  The  scripture  is 
allowed  to  be  an  infallible  rule  on  all  hands  ;  and  I  am  prov- 
ing that  tradition  was  not  allowed  in  the  ancient  church,  as 
distinct  from  it.  Rut  the  present  question  is,  how  far  tradi- 
tion is  to  be  allowed  in  giving  the  sense  of  scripture  between 
us.  V'incentius  saith,  "  we  ought  to  follow  it  when  there  is 
anti(iuity,  universality,  and  consent  :"  this  we  are  willing  to  be 
tried  by.  Rut  here  comes  another  question,  Who  is  to  be 
judge  of  these  ?  "  The  present  guides  of  the  catholic  cluirch  ?" 
'I'o  what  purpose  then  are  all  tliose  rules  ?  Will  they  condemn 
iheniselves  ?  or,  as  the  (tuide  admirably  saith'',  "  If  the  pre- 
■1  P.  i.)9.  f  Iliid. 
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sent  universality  be  its  own  judge,  wlien  can  we  think  it  will 
witness  its  departure  from  the  true  faith  P"  And  if  it  will  not, 
what  a  case  is  the  church  in  under  such  a  pretended  univer- 
sality ? 

The  utmost  use  I  can  suppose  then  Vincentius  his  rules  can 
be  of  to  us  now,  is  in  that  case  which  he  puts  when  corruji- 
tions  and  errors  have  had  time  to  take  root  and  fasten  them- 
selves ;  and  that  is,  "  by  an  appeal  to  scripture  and  ancient 
councils."  But  because  of  the  charge  of  innovation  upon  us, 
we  are  content  to  be  tried  by  his  second  rule.  "  By  the  con- 
sent of  the  Fathers  of  greatest  reputation,  who  arc  agreed  on 
nil  hands  to  have  lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  ca- 
tholic church  :  and  what  they  delivered  freely,  constantly,  and 
unanimously,  let  that  be  taken  for  the  undoubted  and  certain 
rule  in  judging  between  us."  But  "  if  the  present  guides 
must  come  in  to  be  judges  here  again,"  then  all  our  labour  is 
lost,  and  Vincentius  his  rules  signify  just  nothing. 

The  testimony  of  St.  Basil  is,  by  Mr.  White,  magnified 
above  the  rest',  and  that  out  of  his  book  De  Spiritu  Saiicto, 
above  all  others,  to  prove  that  the  certainty  of  faith  depends 
on  tradition,  and  not  merely  on  scripture.  The  force  of  it  is 
said  to  lie  in  this,  "  that  the  practice  of  the  church,  in  saying. 
With  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  not  found  in  scripture,  is  to  de- 
termine the  sense  of  the  article  of  faith  about  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."     But  to  clear  this  place,  we  are  to  observe, 

1.  That  St.  Basil  doth  not  insist  on  tradition  for  the  proof  of 
this  article  of  faith,  for  he  expressly  disowns  it  in  that  book  ; 
"  It  is  not  enough,"  saith  heg,  "that  we  have  it  by  tradition 
from  our  fathers  ;  for  our  fathers  had  it  from  the  will  of  God 
in  scripture,  as  appears  by  those  testimonies  I  have  set  down 
already,  which  they  took  for  their  foundations."  Nothing  can 
be  plainer,  than  that  St.  Basil  made  .scripture  alone  the  foun- 
dation of  faith  as  to  this  point.  And  no  one,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, speaks  more  expressly  than  he  doth,  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  scripture  for  a  rule  of  faith  *> ;  and  he  was  too  great  and 
too  wise  a  man  to  contradict  himself. 

f  Tabula;  Siiffnigial,  \t.  54.  t^s  ypatp^n  irapeBaixeSa,  ras  apxas  \a- 
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2.  That  there  were  different  forms  of  speech  used  in  the 
church  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost',  some  taken  out  of  scrip- 
ture, and  others  received  by  tradition  from  the  Fathers''. 
AVhen  he  proves  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  appeals 
to  scripture,  and  declares  that  he  would  neither  think  nor 
speak  otherwise  than  he  found  there  '.  But  it  was  objected, 
that  the  form  St.  Basil  used  was  not  found  in  scripture  f"  ;  he 
answers,  that  the  equivalent  is  there  found  ;  and  that  there 
were  some  things  received  by  tradition  which  had  the  same 
force  towards  piety-  And  if  we  take  away  all  unwritten  cus- 
toms, we  shall  do  wrong  to  the  gospel,  and  leave  a  bare  name 
to  the  public  preaching.  And  from  thence  he  insists  on  some 
traditionary  rites,  as  the  sign  of  the  cross,  praying  towards  the 
east,  &c.  His  business  is  to  shew,  that  to  the  greater  solemn- 
ity of  Christian  worship,  several  customs  were  observed  in 
the  church,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  scripture.  And  if 
other  ancient  customs  were  received,  which  are  not  commanded 
in  scripture ",  he  sees  no  reason  that  they  should  find  such 
fault  with  this.  And  this  is  the  whole  force  of  St.  Basil's  rea- 
soning, which  can  never  be  stretched  to  the  setting  up  tradition 
as  a  rule  of  faith  distinct  from  scripture. 

Having  thus  shewed  that  there  was  no  catholic  tradition  for 
this  new  rule  of  faith,  I  am  now  to  give  an  accoimt  how  it 
came  into  the  church. 

The  first  step  that  was  made  towards  it  was  by  the  second 
•council  of  Nice.  For,  although  the  emperor,  in  the  synodical 
epistle,  proposed  to  them  the  true  ancient  method  of  judging 
jn  councils,  "  by  the  books  of  scripture  placed  on  a  tiirono  in 
the  middle  of  the  council ;"  yet  they  found  they  could  by  no 
means  do  their  business  that  way;  and  therefore,  as  Bellar- 
mine  observes,  they  set  up  triidition  in  the  6tii  and  7ti)  ses- 
sions, and  pronounced  anathemas  against  tliose  who  rejected 
unwritten  traditions.  But  although  there  were  then  almost 
as  little  pretence  for  tradition  as  scripture  in  the  matter  of 
images";  yet  tliere  having  been  a  practice  among  tiiem,  to  set 
up  and  to  worship  images,  (which  Uicherius  thinks  came  first 
into  the  church  from   the  reverence  shewed  to  the  emperor's 
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statues,)  they  thought  this  the  securest  way  to  advance  that 
which  they  could  never  defend  by  scripture. 

But  this  prevailed  very  little  in  the  western  church,  as  is 
well  known  by  the  rejection  of  that  synod  ;  however,  pope  Ha- 
drian joined  with  them,  and  produced  a  wretched  tradition 
about  Sylvester  and  Constantinc,  to  justify  their  proceedings; 
as  appears  by  the  acts  of  that  council.  And  from  the  time 
that  images  were  received  at  Rome,  the  force  of  tradition  was 
magnified;  and  by  degrees  it  came  to  be  made  use  of  to  jus- 
tify other  practices,  for  which  they  had  nothing  else  to  plead. 

Hitherto  tradition  was  made  use  of  for  matters  of  practice, 
and  the  scripture  was  generally  received  as  the  rule  of  faith  ; 
but  some  of  the  schoolmen  found  it  impossible  to  defend  some 
doctrines  held  in  the  church  of  Rome  by  mere  scripture,  and 
therefore  they  were  forced  to  call  in  the  help  of  tradition. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Scotus,  who,  although  in 
his  prologue  he  asserted,  as  is  said  already,  "  that  the  scrip- 
ture did  sufficiently  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;" 
yet  when  he  came  to  particular  points,  he  found  scripture 
alone  would  never  do  their  business.  And  especially  as  to  the 
sacraments  of  the  church,  about  which  he  saw  the  church  of 
Rome  then  held  many  things  which  could  never  be  proved 
from  thence  P.  And  this  was  the  true  occasion  of  traditions 
being  taken  in  for  a  partial  rule. 

For  after  the  council  of  Lateran  had  declared  several  things 
to  be  of  faith,  which  were  in  no  former  creeds,  as  Scotus  con- 
fesses 4,  and  they  were  Iwund  to  defend  them  as  points  of 
faith,  the  men  of  wit  and  subtlety,  such  as  Scotus  was,  were 
very  hard  put  to  it,  to  find  out  ways  to  prove  those  to  have 
been  old  points  of  faith,  which  they  knew  to  be  very  new. 
Then  they  betook  themselves  to  two  things,  which  would  serve 
for  a  colour  to  blind  the  common  people ;  and  those  were, 

1 .  That  it  was  true,  these  things  were  not  in  scripture ;  but 
"  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,'"  &C.  and  among  those  many  things,  they  were  to  believe 
these  new  tloctrines  to  be  some. 

2.  When  this  would  not  serve,  then  they  told  them,  though 
these  doctrines  were  not  explicitly  in  scri|)ture,  yet  they  were 
implicitly  there;  and  the  church  had  authority  to  fetch  them 
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out  of  those  dark  places,  and  to  set  them  in  a  better  light. 
And  thus  Scotus  helped  himself  out  in  that  dark  point  of  tran- 
substantiation  ^  First,  he  attempts  to  make  it  out  by  tradi- 
tion ;  but  finding  that  would  not  do  the  business  effectually, 
he  runs  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  especially  in  the  busi- 
ness of  sacraments,  and  "  we  are  to  suppose,"  saith  he,  "  that 
the  church  doth  expound  the  scriptures  with  the  same  Spirit 
which  indited  them."  This  was  a  brave  supjx)sition  indeed, 
but  he  offers  no  proof  of  it. 

If  we  allow  Scotus  to  have  been  the  introducer  of  tradition, 
as  to  some  points  of  faith,  yet  I  have  made  it  appear  that  his 
doctrine  was  not  received  in  the  schools.  But  after  the 
council  of  Constance  had  declared  several  propositions  to  be 
heretical,  which  could  not  be  condemned  by  scripture,  there 
was  found  a  necessity  of  holding  that  there  were  catholic 
truths  not  contained  in  scripture.  The  first  proposition  there 
condemned  was,  "  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  re- 
mains in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar :"  the  second,  "  that  the 
accidents  do  not  remain  without  their  subject:"  now  how 
could  such  as  these  be  condemned  by  scripture  ?  But  although 
only  some  were  said  to  be  heretical,  yet  all  were  said  to  be 
against  catholic  truth.  But  where  is  this  catholic  truth  to  be 
found?  Cardinal  Cusanus  thought  of  a  current  sense  of  scrip- 
ture', according  to  the  church's  occasions;  so  that  though 
the  church's  practice  should  be  directly  contrary,  yet  tlie 
scripture  was  to  be  understood  as  the  church  practised.  This 
was  a  very  plain  and  effectual  way,  if  it  had  not  been  too 
gross,  and  therefore  it  was  thought  much  better  by  cardinal 
Turrecremata,  to  found  catholic  verities  on  unwritten  tradi- 
tion, as  well  as  on  scripture. 

After  this,  Leo  X.  in  his  famous  bull  against  Luther, 
Exurge  Dominc,  made  a  further  step;  for  the  twenty -second 
proposition  condenmed  therein  is,  "  that  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  church  or  pojie  to  appoint  new  articles 
of  faith."  It  seems  then  the  jx)]k?  or  church  have  a  fwwer  to 
constitute  new  articles  of  faith  ;  and  then  neither  scripture  nor 
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tradition    can   1k'    the   certain   rule  of  faitli,   but   the   present 
cluirch  or  pojx'. 

This  had  put  an  end  to  the  business,  if  it  would  have  taken; 
but  the  world  being  wiser,  and  the  errors  and  corruptions  com- 
plained of  not  being  to  l>e  defended  by  scripture,  tradition 
was  pitched  upon  as  a  secure  way  ;  and  accordingly  several 
attempts  were  made  towards  the  setting  of  it  up  by  some  pro- 
vincial councils,  before  that  of  Trent.  So  in  the  council  of 
Sens  1527,  can.  53,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  pernicious  error  to 
receive  nothing  but  what  is  deduced  from  scripture,  because 
Christ  delivered  many  things  to  his  apostles  which  were  never 
written.  But  not  one  thing  is  alleged  as  a  matter  of  faith  so 
conveyed,  but  only  some  rites  about  sacraments  and  prayer; 
and  yet  he  is  declared  a  heretic  as  well  as  schismatic  who 
rejects  them.  Indeed  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  mentioned,  but 
not  as  to  the  articles  contained  in  it,  but  as  to  the  authors  of 
it.  But  what  is  there  in  all  this  that  makes  a  man  guilty  of 
licrcsy .'' 

Jod.  Clicthoveus,  a  doctor  of  Paris,  the  next  year  wrote  an 
explication  and  defence  of  this  council,  but  he  mistakes  the 
))oint ;  for  he  runs  upon  it  as  if  it  were,  "  whether  all  things 
to  be  believed  and  observed  in  the  church  were  to  be  expressly 
set  down  in  scripture .''"  whereas  a  just  consequence  out  of  it  is 
sufficient.  And  the  greatest  strength  of  what  he  saith  to  the 
purpose  is,  "  that  the  other  opinion  was  condemned  in  the 
council  of  Constance." 

And  from  no  better  a  tradition  than  this  did  the  council  of 
Trent  declare  the  unwritten  word  to  be  a  rule  of  faith  equal 
with  the  scriptures. 

II.  About  the  canon  of  scripture  defined  by  the  council  of 
Trent. 

This  is  declared  by  the  council  of  Trent,  sess.  4,  "  and 
therein  the  books  of  Tobias,  Judith,  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Maccabees,  and  Baruch,  are  received  for  canon- 
ical, with  the  twenty-two  books  in  the  Hebrew  canon,"  and  an 
anathema  is  denounced  against  those  who  do  not.  And  pre- 
sently he  adds,  '••  that  hereby  the  world  might  see  what 
authorities  the  council  proceeded  on  for  confirming  matters  of 
faith,  as  well  as  reforming  manners." 
Qq2 
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Now  to  shew  that  there  was  no  catholic  tradition  for  the 
ground  of  this  decree,  we  are  to  observe, 

1.  That  these  canonical  books  are  not  so  called  in  a  large 
sense  for  such  as  have  been  used  or  read  in  the  church ;  but 
in  the  strict  sense  for  such  as  are  a  good  foundation  to  build 
matters  of  faith  upon. 

9..  That  these  books  were  not  so  received  by  all,  even  in  the 
council  of  Trent.  For  what  is  received  by  virtue  of  a  catholic 
tradition  must  be  universally  received  by  the  members  of  it. 
But  that  so  it  was  not,  appears  by  the  account  given  by  both 
the  historians '.  F.  Paul  saith,  "  that  in  the  congregation 
there  were  two  different  opinions  of  those  who  were  for  a  par- 
ticular catalogue  ;  one  was  to  distinguish  the  books  into  three 
parts,  the  other  to  make  all  the  books  of  equal  authority  ;  and 
that  this  latter  was  carried  by  the  greater  number."  Now  if 
this  were  a  catholic  tradition,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  Fathers 
of  the  council  to  divide  about  it .-'  And  cardinal  Pallavicini 
himself  saith",  "that  Bertanus  and  Seripandus  propounded 
the  putting  the  books  into  several  classes,  some  to  be  read  for 
piety,  and  others  to  confirm  doctrines  of  faith  ;  and  that  car- 
dinal Seripando  wrote  a  most  learned  book  to  that  purpose." 
What !  against  a  cathohc  tradition  .''  It  seems  he  was  far  from 
believing  it  to  be  so.  And  he  confesses  ^,  "  that  when  they 
came  to  the  anathema,  the  legates  and  twenty  Fathers  were  for 
it ;  Madriicci  and  fourteen  were  against  it,  because  some  ca- 
tholics were  of  another  opinion."  Then  certainly  they  knew 
no  catholic  tradition  for  it. 

Among  these  cardinal  Cajetan  is  mentioned,  "  who  was,"  saith 
Pallavicini,  "  severely  rebuked  for  it  by  Melchior  Canus;"  but 
what  is  that  to  the  tradition  of  the  church  ?  Canus  doth 
indeed  appeal  to  the  council  of  Carthage)',  Innocentius  I,  and 
the  council  of  Florence;  but  this  doth  not  make  up  a  catliolic 
tradition  against  Cajetan  ',  who  declares  that  he  follows  St. 
Jerome,  who  cast  those  books  out  of  the  canon,  with  respect 
to  faith.  And  he  answers  the  arguments  brought  on  the  other 
side,  by  this  distinction,  that  they  are  "canonical  for  edifica- 
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tion,  but  not  for  faith  ='.'"  If  therefore  Canus  would  have  con- 
futed Cajctan,  he  ought  to  have  proved  tliat  they  were  owned 
for  canonical  in  the  latter  sense.  Cajetan,  in  his  epistle  to 
Clemens  VII,  before  the  historical  books,  owns  the  great  obli- 
gation of  the  church  to  St.  Jerome,  for  distinguishing  canon- 
ical and  a|K)cr_vphal  books;  and  saith,  "that  he  hath  freed  it 
from  the  reproach  of  the  Jews,  who  said  the  Christians  made 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  knew 
nothing  of."  And  this  was  an  argument  of  great  consequence  ; 
but  Canus  takes  no  notice  of  it,  and  it  fully  answers  his  ob- 
jection, "  that  men  could  not  know  what  books  were  truly 
canonical,"  viz.  such  as  were  of  "  Divine  inspiration,  and  so  re- 
ceived by  the  Jews."  Catharinus  saith,  in  answer  to  Cajetan  *•, 
"  that  the  Jews  had  one  canon,  and  the  church  another."  But 
how  conies  the  canon  to  be  received  as  of  Divine  inspiration, 
which  was  not  so  received  among  the  Jews  ?  This  were  to 
resolve  all  into  the  church's  inspiration,  and  not  into  tra- 
dition. 

Bcllarmine  grants "•■,  "that  the  church  can  by  no  means 
make  a  book  canonical  which  is  not  so,  but  only  declare  what 
is  canonical ;  and  that,  not  at  pleasure,  but  from  ancient  testi- 
monies, from  similitude  of  style  with  books  uncontroverted, 
and  the  general  sense  and  taste  of  Christian  people."  Now  the 
case  here  relates  to  books  not  first  written  to  Christians,  but 
among  the  Jews,  from  whom  we  receive  the  oracles  of  God 
committed  to  them.  And  if  the  Jews  never  believed  these 
Iwoks  to  contain  the  oracles  of  God  in  them,  how  can  the 
Christian  church  embrace  them  for  such,  unless  it  assumes  a 
power  to  make,  and  not  merely  to  declare  canonical  books.'' 
For  he  grants  we  have  no  testimony  of  the  Jews  for  them. 

But  Catharinus  himself  cannot  deny  that  St.  Jerome  saith, 
"  that  although  the  church  reads  those  books,  yet  it  doth  not 
receive  them  for  canonical  scriptures."  And  he  makes  a  pitiful 
answer  to  it.  For  he  confesses,  "  that  the  church  taken  for 
the  body  of  the  faithful  did  not  receive  them ;  but  as  taken 
for  the  governors  it  did."  But  others  grant  that  they  did 
receive  them  no  more  than  the  people  "i;  and  as  to  the  other, 
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ihe  c-anse  of  tradition  is  plainly  given  up.  Aiui  in  truth,  he 
resolves  all  at  last  into  the  opinion  of  the  pwpcs  Innocentiiis, 
Gelasius,  and  Eugenius  I\'.  But  we  are  obliged  to  him  for 
letting  us  know  the  secret  of  s<i  much  zeal  for  these  apocryphal 
books  e,  viz.  '*  that  they  are  of  great  force  against  the  heretics; 
for  purgatory  is  nowhere  so  expressly  mentioned  as  in  the 
Maccabees."  If  it  had  not  been  for  this,  St.  Jerome  and 
Cajetan  might  have  escaped  censure,  and  the  Jewish  canon 
had  been  sufficient. 

But  to  shew  that  there  hath  been  no  catholic  tradition 
about  the  Tridentine  canon,  I  shall  prove  these  two  things : 

1.  That  there  hath  been  a  constant  tradition  against  it  in 
the  eastern  church. 

2.  That  there  never  was  a  constant  tradition  for  it  in  the 
western  church. 

1 .  That  there  hath  been  a  constant  tradition  against  it  in 
the  eastern  church,  which  received  the  Jewish  canon,  without 
the  books  declared  canonical  by  the  council  of  Trent.  We  have 
very  early  evidence  of  this  in  the  testimony  of  Melito,  bishop 
of  Sardis,  who  lived  not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  into  this  matter, 
and  he  delivers  but  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  same  is  done  by  Origeii  in  the  next,  who  took  infinite 
pains,  as  Eusebiusf  saith,  in  searching  after  tlie  copies  of  the 
Old  Testament.  And  these  testimonies  are  preservixl  by  Eu- 
sebius  S  in  the  following  century  ;  and  himself  declares,  "  that 
there  was  no  sacred  book  among  the  Jews  from  the  time  of 
Zorobabel '' ;"  which  cuts  off  tlic  books  canonized  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  In  the  .same  age  we  have  the  testimonies  of 
Athanasius',  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Epiphanius,  St.  Basil,  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzene,  AmpliiliK-hius,  and  St.  Chrvsostom  :  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  a  tradition  should  be  better  attested  in 
one  age  than  this  was,  hv  st)  considerable  men  in  different 
churches,  who  gave  in  the  testimony  of  all  those  churches 
they  belonged  to.     And  yet  besides  these  we  have  in  that  age 
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a  concurrent  testimony  of  a  council  of  bishops  at  Laodicea'', 
from  several  provinces  of  Asia ;  and,  which  is  yet  more,  this 
canon  of  theirs  was  received  into  the  code  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  so  owned  by  tiie  council  of  Chaicedon,  which,  by 
its  first  canon,  gives  authority  to  it.  And  Justinian  allows  the 
force  of  laws  to  the  canons  which  were  either  made  or  con- 
firmed by  the  four  general  councils.  But  it  is  the  point  of 
tradition  I  am  upon,  and  therefore  Justinian's  Novel '  may  at 
least  be  a  strong  evidence  of  that  in  the  sixth  century.  In  the 
seventh,  Leontius  "^  gives  his  own  testimony  and  that  of 
Thcodorus.  In  the  eighth,  Damascen  expressly  owns  the  He- 
brew canon  of  twenty-two  books,  and  excludes  by  name  some 
of  the  i)ooks  made  canonical  at  Trent.  In  the  ninth,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Nicephorus",  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  if 
he  be  the  author  of  the  Laterculus,  at  the  end  of  his  Clirono- 
graphy  ;  but  if  he  be  not,  he  must  be  an  author  of  that  age, 
being  translated  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius".  In  the  twelfth> 
Halsamon  and  Zonaras  refer  to  the  council  of  Laodicea  and 
the  Greek  Fathers.  In  the  fourteenth,  Nicej)horus  Callistus 
reckons  but  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  in 
this  age  we  have  the  clear  testimony  of  Metrophanes,  (after- 
wards patriarch  of  Alexandria,)  who  saith,  there  are  but 
twenty-two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  the 
rest,  i.  e.  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  and 
IVIaccabees,  are  useful,  and  therefore  not  wholly  to  be  re- 
jected, but  the  church  never  received  them  for  canonical  and 
authentical,  as  appears  by  many  testimonies,  as,  among  others, 
of  Gregory  the  divine,  Amphilochius  and  Damascen,  and 
therefore  we  never  prove  matters  of  faith  out  of  them. 

2.  Let  us  now  compare  this  tradition  with  that  of  the 
western  church,  for  the  new  canon  of  Trent.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Innoccntius  I.  and  Gelasius  did  enlarge  the  canon, 
and  took  in  the  apocryphal  books;  (unless  we  call  in  ques- 
tion the  writings  under  their  names;)  but  granting  them  ge- 
imine,  I  shall  shew  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  this 
tradition  and  that  of  the  eastern  church,  and  therefore  there 
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could  be  no  possible  reason  for  the  council  of  Trent  to  make  a 
decree  for  this  tradition,  and  to  anathematize  all  who  did  not 
submit  to  it.     For, 

1 .  This  tradition  was  not  universally  received  at  that  time. 
Innocentius  his  Epistle  is  supposed  to  be  written  A.  D.  405. 
Was  the  western  church  agreed  before  or  after  about  this 
matter.!'  This  Epistle  was  written  to  Exuperius,  a  Galilean 
bishop,  (to  whom  St.  Jerome  dedicated  his  Commentaries  on 
Zechariah,)  but  now  it  unluckily  foils  out,  that  the  tradition 
of  the  Gallican  church  was  contrary  to  this,  as  appears  by 
St.  Hilary  P,  (who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it,  being  a  famous 
bishop  of  that  churcii,)  and  he  tells  us,  "  there  were  but 
twenty-two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  "  I  con- 
fess," he  saith,  "  some  were  for  adding  Tobit  and  Judith,'"  but 
it  is  very  observable  that  he  saith,  "  that  the  other  account  is 
most  agreeable  to  ancient  tradition,"  which  is  a  mighty  argu- 
ment against  Innocentius,  who  brings  no  tradition  to  justify 
his  canon.  When  St.  Augustin  produced  a  place  out  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  1,  the  divines  of  jNIarscilles  rejected  it,  be- 
cause the  book  was  not  canonical :  therefore  in  that  time  Inno- 
cent\s  canon  was  by  no  means  received  in  theCallican  church ;  for 
by  it  this  book  was  made  canonical.  But  St.  Jerome,  who  had  as 
much  learning  as  pope  Innocent  ■■,  vehemently  opjxjsed  this  new 
canon,  more  than  once  or  ten  times;  and  not  only  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  canon,  but  of  the  canon  of  the  church.  "The  church," 
saith  he,  "  reads  the  Books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees, 
but  the  church  doth  not  receive  them  among  canonical  scrip- 
tures." What  church  doth  he  mean  .-'  Not  the  synagogue  cer- 
tainly. Pope  Innocent  saith,  "  those  books  are  to  be  received 
into  the  canon  ;"  St.  Jerome  saith,  "  the  church  doth  not  re- 
ceive them,  but  that  they  are  to  be  cast  out :"  where  is  the 
certainty  of  tradition  to  be  found.'  If  Innocent  were  in  the 
right,  St.  Jerome  was  foullv  mistaken,  and  in  plain  terms  l)e- 
lied  the  church.  But  how  is  this  consistent  with  the  saintship 
of  St.  Jerome.''  or  with  conuiion  discretion,  if  the  church  did 
receive  those  books  for  canonical  ?  for  every  one  could  have 
disproved  him.  And  it  required  no  great  judgment  or  deep 
learning   to   know    what  Inwks  were  received,  and  what  not. 

p  Hilnr.  Proltv;.  in  Piwlm.  '  Pmlng.  Gal.  Pmlng.  in  lib.  Salom. 
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If  St.  Jerome  were  so  mistaken,  (which  it  is  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve,) how  came  Iluffinus  not  to  observe  his  errors  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  churcli  ?  Nay,  how  came  lluffinus  himself  to  fall 
into  the  very  same  prodigious  mistake  ?  For  he  not  only  rejects 
the  controverted  l)(X)ks  out  of  the  canon,  hut  saith,  "  he  fol- 
lowed the  ancient  tradition  therein*."  What  account  can  be 
given  of  this  matter?  If  Innocent's  tradition  were  right,  these 
men  were  under  a  gross  delusion  ;  and  yet  they  were  learned 
and  knowing  persons,  and  more  than  ordinarily  conversant  in 
the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  church. 

2.  This  opinion  was  not  received  as  a  tradition  of  the  church 
afterwartls:  for  if  it  had  been,  how  could  Gregory  I.'  reject 
the  Book  of  Maccabees  out  of  the  canon,  when  two  of  his 
predecessors  took  it  in  ?  It  is  somewhat  hard  to  suppose  one 
pope  to  contradict  two  of  his  predecessors  about  the  canon  of 
scripture;  yet  I  see  not  how  to  avoid  it ;  nor  how  it  is  consistent 
with  the  constancy  of  tradition,  much  less  with  the  pretence^to 
infallibility.  He  did  not  merely  doubt,  as  Canus"  would  have 
it  thought,  but  he  plainly  excludes  them  out  of  the  canon. 
Catharinus  thinks  he  followed  St.  Jerome.  What  then  ?  Doth 
this  exclude  his  contradicting  his  predecessors.''  or  was  St.  Je- 
rome's judgment  above  the  pope's.''  But  it  was  not  St.  Gre- 
gory alone  who  contradicted  the  former  pope's  canon ;  for  it 
was  not  received  either  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany, 
or  England ;  and  yet,  no  doubt,  it  was  a  very  catholic  tra- 
dition. 

Not  in  Italy;  for  there  Cassiodore ^,  a  learned  and  devout 
man  in  the  next  century  to  them,  gives  an  account  of  the  ca- 
non of  scripture,  and  he  takes  not  any  notice  either  of  Innocent 
or  Gelasius.  He  first  .sets  down  the  order  of  sciipture  accord- 
ing to  St.  Jerome;  and  then  according  to  St.  Augustin;  and 
in  the  last  place,  according  to  the  old  translation  and  the 
LXX;  and  where  himself  speaks  of  the  apocryphal  books  be- 
fore, he  follows  St.  Jerome's  opinion,  "  that  they  were  written 
rather  for  manners  than  doctrine."  He  confesses  there  was  a 
difference  about  the  canon ;  but  he  goes  about  to  excuse  it. 
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But  what  need  that,  if  there  were  a  catholic  tradition  then  in 
the  church  concerning  it,  and  that  enforced  by  two  popes? 

But  it  may  yet  seem  stranger,  that  even  in  Italy,  one  canon- 
ized for  a  saint  by  Clemens  VII.  sliould  follow  St.  Jerome's 
opinion  in  this  matter,  viz.  St.  Antoninus  ",  bishop  of  Florence: 
who  speaking  of  Ecclesiasticus  received  into  the  canon  of  the 
two  popes,  he  saith,  "  It  is  only  received  by  the  church  to  be 
read,  and  is  not  authentic  to  prove  any  thing  in  matters  of 
faith."  He  that  writes  notes  upon  him  saith,  "  that  he  follows 
St.  Jeron)e,  and  must  be  understood  of  the  eastern  church; 
for  the  western  church  always  received  these  books  into  the 
canon."  But  he  speaks  not  one  word  of  the  eastern  church; 
and  by  the  church,  he  could  understand  nothing  but  what  he 
accounted  the  catholic  church.  CanusV  allows  Antoninus  to 
have  rejected  the.se  books;  but  he  thinks  the  matter  not  so 
clear,  but  that  they  might  doubt  concerning  it.  Then  there 
was  no  such  evidence  of  tradition  to  convince  men.  But  An- 
toninus hath  preserved  the  judgment  of  a  greater  man  con- 
cerning these  books  ',  even  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  in  2.  2da', 
he  saith,  "  denied  these  books  to  have  such  authority  as  to 
prove  any  matter  of  faith  by  them  :"  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  council  of  Trent.  If  this  passage  be  not  now  to 
be  found  in  him,  we  know  whom  to  blame  for  it.  If  Antoni- 
nus saw  it  there,  we  hope  his  word  may  be  taken  for  it. 

In  Spain,  we  have  for  the  Hebrew  canon  the  testimonies  of 
Paulus  Burgensis",  Tostatus^,  and  cardinal  Ximcnes'^. 

In  France,  of  Victorinus,  Agobardus,  Radulpluis  Flaviacen- 
sis,  Pctrus  Cluniacensis,  Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  and  Kichard  de 
S.  Victore,  Lyra,  and  others. 

In  (iermanv,  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  Strabo,  Uupertus,  Her- 
mannus  Contractus,  and  others. 

In  England,  of  Bede,  Alcuin,  Sarisburiensis,  Ockam,  Wal- 
densis,  and  others :  whom  I  barely  mention,  because  their 
testimonies  are  at  large  in  bishop  Cosins  his  St-holastical  His- 
tory of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  and  no  man  hath  yet  had  the 
hardiness  to  luiilcrlakc  that  book. 
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These,  I  think,  are  sufficient  to  shew  there  was  no  catholic 
tradition  for  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  about  the 
canon  of  scripture. 

I  now  proceed  to  shew  on  what  pretences  and  colours  it 
came  in,  and  hv  what  deforces  and  steps  it  advanced. 

1.  The  first  step  was,  the  esteem  which  some  of  the  Fathers 
expressed  of  these  books,  in  quoting  of  passages  out  of  them. 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  Fathers  did  frequently  cite  them  ; 
even  those  who  expressly  rejected  them  from  being  canonical, 
and  not  as  ordinary  books,  but  as  such  as  were  useful  to  the 
church,  wherein  many  wise  sayings  and  good  actions  are  re- 
corded. Hut  the  many  quotations  the  Fathers  do  make  out  of 
them  is  tlie  only  plausible  pretence  which  those  of  the  ehurch 
of  Rome  have  to  defend  the  putting  them  into  the  canon,  as 
appears  by  Bellarmine  and  others.  The  Book  of  Tobit,  they 
tell  us,  is  mentioned  by  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Basil, 
and  St.  Augustin.  Of  Judith,  by  St.  Jerome,  who  mentions  a 
tradition,  that  it  was  allowed  in  the  council  of  Nice;  but  cer- 
tainly St.  Jerome  never  believed  it,  when  he  declares  it  to  be 
apocryphal,  and  not  sufficient  to  prove  any  matter  of  faith. 
The  Book  of  Wisdom,  by  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Cyril,  and  St.  Au- 
gustin. Ecclesiasticus,  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  St.  Cyprian, 
Epiphanius,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustin.  The  Maccabees, 
by  TcrtuUian,  Cyprian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Eu- 
sebius,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustin.  But  all  these  testimonies 
only  prove  that  they  thought  something  in  those  books  worth 
alleging,  but  not  that  they  judged  the  books  themselves  ca- 
nonical. And  better  arguments  from  their  citations  might  be 
brought  for  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  than  for  any  of  these. 
We  are  not  then  to  judge  of  their  opinion  of  canonical  books 
by  bare  citations,  but  by  their  declared  judgments  about 
them. 

2.  The  next  step  was,  when  they  came  to  be  read  in  churches; 
but  about  this  there  was  no  certain  rule.  For  the  councils  of 
Laodieca  and  Carthage  differed  chiefly  upon  this  point.  The 
former  decreed,  "  that  none  but  canonical  scripture  should  be 
read  inider  the  name  of  holy  writings ;"  and  sets  down  the 
names  of  the  canonical  books  then  to  be  read,  (and  so  leaves 
out  the  Apocalypse.)  The  latter,  from  their  being  read,  in- 
ferred their  being  canonical ;  for  it  agrees  with  the  other,  that 
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none  but  canonical  should  be  read,  and  because  these  were 
read  it  reckons  them  up  with  the  canonical  books ;  for  so  the 
canon  concludes,  "  We  have  received  from  our  fathers,  that 
these  books  are  to  be  read  in  churches.'*' 

But  the  council  of  Carthage  was  not  peremptory  in  this 
matter;  but  desired  "it  might  be  referred  to  Boniface,  and 
other  bishops  beyond  the  seas:"  wliich  shews,  that  here  was  no 
decree  absolutely  made,  nor  any  certainty  of  tradition ;  for 
then,  to  what  purpose  should  they  send  to  other  churches  to 
advise  about  it  ? 

3.  When  they  came  to  be  distinguished  from  apocryphal 
writings.  AVhence  those  who  do  not  consider  the  reason  of  it, 
conclude  them  to  have  been  canonical.  But  sometimes  apo- 
cryphal signifies  such  books  as  were  not  in  the  canon  of  faith, 
as  in  the  authors  before  mentioned ;  sometimes  such  books 
which  were  not  allowed  to  be  used  among  Christians.  This 
distinction  we  have  in  Ruffinus,  who  saith  there  are  three  sorts 
of  books;  canonical,  as  the  twenty-two  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; ecclesiastical,  of  which  sort  he  reckons  Wisdon),  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  and  these,  he 
saith,  "  were  permitted  to  be  read  in  churches,"  but  no  argu- 
ment could  be  brought  out  of  them  for  matter  of  faith  ;  apo- 
cryphal are  such,  which  by  no  means  were  permitted  to  be 
read.  And  thus  Innocentius  his  words  may  well  be  under- 
stood: for  he  concludes  with  saying,  "  that  other  writings  were 
not  only  to  be  rejected,  but  to  be  condeumed."  And  so  his 
meaning  is  to  distinguish  theui  from  such  counterfeit  Divine 
writings  as  were  then  abrojul.  For  these  were  not  to  be  wholly 
rejected,  and  in  that  large  sense  he  admits  them  into  tlie  ca- 
non, taking  ecclesiastical  writings  which  were  read  in  churches 
into  that  number.  And  in  this  sense  St.  Augustin  used  the 
word  apoirijphal,  when  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  so  called  by 
him'',  and  such  other  counterfeit  writings  under  the  names  of 
the  prophets  and  aj)ostles ;  but  elsewhere  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  canonical  b<H>ks  of  Salomon,  and  those  which  bare 
his  name;  which,  he  saith,  "  the  more  learned  know  not  to  be 
his,  but  the  western  church  liad  of  old  ownetl  their  autliority."" 
But   in   the  case  of  the   BiK)k  of  Enoch,  he  appeals  to  the 
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canon  which  was  kept  in  the  Jewish  temple,  and  so  falls  in 
with  St.  Jerome;  and  he  confesses  it  is  hard  to  justify  the  au- 
thority of  those  which  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  Of  the 
Maccabees  he  saith  ^,  "  It  is  distinguished  from  the  writings 
called  canonical ;  but  it  is  received  by  the  church  as  such'." 
What !  to  confirm  matters  of  faith  ?  No,  but  "  for  the  glorious 
sufferings  therein  recorded;"  and  elsewhere  he  saith  f,  "  It  is 
useful,  if  it  be  soberly  read."  St.  Augustin  knew  very  well 
that  all  b(K)ks  were  not  received  alike  ;  and  that  many  were 
received  in  some  parts  of  the  western  church  from  the  old 
translation  out  of  the  LXX,  which  were  not  received  in  the 
eastern;  and  therefore  in  his  books  of  Christian  Doctrine K, 
he  gives  rules  in  judging  of  canonical  books ;  to  follow  the  au- 
thority of  the  greatest  number  of  catholic  churches,  especially 
the  apostolical ;  and  that  those  which  were  received  by  all, 
should  l)e  preferred  before  those  which  were  only  received  by 
some.  But  he  very  well  knew  that  the  Hebrew  canon  was 
universally  received,  and  that  the  controverted  books  were  not ; 
and  therefore,  according  to  his  rule,  these  could  never  be  of 
equal  authority  with  the  other. 

4.  When  the  Roman  church  declared  that  it  received  the 
controverted  books  into  the  canon.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
done  by  Gelasius,  with  his  synod  of  seventy  bishops,  (and  yet 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  Gregory,  so  soon  after,  should 
contradict  it.)  The  title  of  it  in  the  old  manuscript,  produced 
by  (Miiffletius,  and  by  him  attributed  to  Hormisdas,  is,  "  The 
order  of  the  Old  Testament  which  the  holy  catholic  Roman 
church  receives  and  honours,  is  this  h."  But  whether  by  Ge- 
lasius or  Hormisdas,  I  cannot  understand  why  such  a  decree 
as  this  should  not  be  put  into  the  whole  Roman  code  of  ca- 
nons, if  it  had  been  then  made.  That  there  was  such  a  one, 
appears  by  the  copies  of  it  in  the  Vatican,  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  correctors  of  Gratian,  and  by  mention  of  it  by  the  ca- 
non 6't  linrnanoruin,  (list.  19,  and  De  Libellis,  dist.  20,  and 
by  the  latter  we  understand  what  canons  of  councils  and  de- 
crees of  popes  are  in  it,  among  whom  arc  both  Gelasius  and 
Hormisdas.  This  they  agree  to  be  the  same  with  that  pub- 
lished by  Wendelstin  at  Mentz,  1525.     The  epistle  of  Inno- 
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cciuius  to  Exuperius,  with  the  canon,  is  there  published,  but 
not  tlie  other;  and  so  is  tlie  canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage, 
but  that  of  Laodicea  is  cut  off";  and  so  they  are  in  that  pub- 
lished by  Dionysius  Exiguus  and  Quesnell,  (Justcllus,  his 
ancient  copy  was  imperfect  there,)  but  botli  these  canons  being 
in  tlie  Roman  code  are  an  argument  to  me  that  the  contro- 
verted books  were  received  by  the  Roman  churcii  at  that  time; 
but  in  such  a  manner,  that  St.  Jerome's  prologues  still  stootl  in 
the  vulgar  Latin  Bible,  with  the  commentaries  of  Lyra,  and 
additions  of  Burgensis,  which  were  stiff'  for  the  Hebrew  canon  ; 
and  St.  Jerome's  authority  prevailed  more  than  the  pope's,  as 
appears  fully  by  what  Jiath  been  already  produced. 

5.  To  advance  the  authority  of  these  books  one  step  higher, 
Eugenius  IV.  declared  them  to  be  part  of  the  canon  in  tlie  in- 
struction given  to  the  Armenians.  Which  the  Roman  writers 
pretend  to  have  been  done  in  the  council  of  Florence :  but 
Naclantus,  bishop  of  Chioza,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  as  Palla- 
vicini  saith,  "  denied  that  any  such  decree  was  made  by  the 
council  of  Florence',  because  the  last  session  of  it  ended  1439, 
and  that  decree  was  signed  Feb.  4,  1441."  To  this  the  legate 
replied,  "  that  this  was  a  mistake  occasioned  by  Abraham  Cre- 
tensis,  who  published  the  Latin  version  of  it,  only  till  the 
Greek's  departure;  but  the  council  continued  three  years 
longer,  as  appeared  by  the  extracts  of  Augustinus  Patritius," 
since  published  in  the  tomes  of  the  councils.  But  he  never 
mentions  the  canon  of  scripture ;  however,  because  Cervinus 
affirms  that  he  saw  the  original  signed  by  the  jiojx?  and  car- 
dinals, we  have  no  reason  to  dispute  it.  But  then  it  appears 
how  very  little  it  signified,  when  Antoninus,  the  bishop  of 
Florence,  opposed  it ;  and  cardinal  Ximenes  and  cardinal  Ca- 
jetan  slighted  it,  and  all  who  embraced  the  council  of  Basil 
looked  on  Eugenius  his  decree  as  void  ;  and  after  all,  that 
very  decree  only  joins  the  ajK)cryphal  books  in  the  same  ca- 
non as  the  council  of  Carthage  had  done  ;  but  it  was  reserved 
as  the  peculiar  honour  of  the  council  of  Trent,  to  declare  that 
matters  of  faith  might  bo  jirovcd  out  of  then),  as  well  as  out  of 
any  canonical  scriptures. 

IIL  "  About  the  (ycq  use  of  the  scripture  in  the  vulgar 
language,  prohibited  by  the  council  of  'i'rent." 

I  Hist.  Concil.  Trulcnt.  1.  6.  c.  1 1.  ii.  i  a. 
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To  understand  the  sense  of  tlie  council  of  Trent  in  this 
matter,  we  must  consider, 

1.  That  it  declares  the  vulgar  Latin  to  be  authentic;  i.e. 
that  no  n)an  under  any  pretence  shall  dare  to  presume  to  re- 
ject it.  Supjxjse  tlie  pretence  be,  that  it  differs  from  the  ori- 
ginal ;  no  matter  for  that,  he  must  not  reject  that  which  the 
council  hath  declared  authentic,  i.  e.  among  the  Latin  editions. 
But  suppose  a  man  finds  other  Latin  translations  truer  in  some 
parts,  because  they  agree  more  with  the  original  text,  may  he 
therein  reject  the  vulgar  Latin  ?  By  no  means,  if  he  thinks 
himself  bound  to  adhere  to  the  council  of  Trent.  But  the 
council  £U|)poses  il  to  agree  with  tlie  original.  And  we  must 
believe  the  council  therein.  This  is  indeed  the  meaning  of  the 
council  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  But  what  catholic  tradition 
was  there  for  this  ?  Yes,  for  a  thousand  years  after  Gregory's 
time.  But  this  is  not  antiquity  enough  to  found  a  catholic 
tradition  upon.  If  there  were  no  more  than  a  thousand  from 
Gregory,  there  were  six  hundred  past  before  him  ;  so  that 
there  must  be  a  more  ancient  tradition  in  the  church,  wherein 
this  version  was  not  authentic  ;  and  how  came  it  then  to  be 
authentic  by  virtue  of  tradition  .''  Here  then  tradition  must  be 
given  up;  and  the  council  of  Trent  must  have  some  other 
ground  to  go  upon.  For  I  think  the  traditionary  men  will 
not  maintain  the  vulgar  Latin  to  have  been  always  authentic. 

2.  That  it  referred  the  making  the  index  of  prohibited  books 
to  the  pope;  and  in  the  fourth  rule  of  that  index,  "all  per- 
sons are  forbidden  the  use  of  the  scripture  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
without  a  particular  license,  and  whosoever  presumes  to  do  it 
without  a  faculty,  unless  he  first  gives  up  his  Bible,  he  is  not 
to  receive  absolution." 

My  business  is  now  to  inquire  what  catholic  tradition  the 
pope  and  council  went  upon  in  this  prohibition.  But  as  to 
the  testimony  of  Fathers,  I  am  prevented  by  some  late  dis- 
courses on  this  subject.     Instead  thereof,  therefore,  I  shall, 

1.  Shew  from  their  own  writers,  that  there  could  be  no  ca- 
tholic tradition  for  such  a  prohibition. 

2.  Prove  the  general  consent  of  the  catholic  church  from 
public  acts,  as  to  the  free  use  of  the  scripture. 

Thomas  Aquinas  grants  that  the  scripture  was  proposed  to 
all,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  most  rude  might  under- 
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stand  it''.  Therefore  tliere  was  no  prohibition  of  such  persons 
reading  it. 

Cajetan  there  uses  two  arguments  for  the  scripture's  using 
metaphors  and  simihtudes.  1.  Because  God  provides  for  all; 
2.  Because  the  scripture  is  tendered  to  all  :  and  the  common 
people  are  not  capable  of  understanding  spiritual  things  with- 
out such  helps.  If  the  scripture  were  intended  for  all,  how 
comes  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  it  ? 

Si.\tus  Senensis '  grants,  that  in  former  times  the  scripture 
was  translated  into  the  vulgar  languages,  and  the  people  did 
connnonly  read  it  to  their  great  benefit.  Then  a  prohibition 
of  it  must  alter  the  church's  practical  tradition. 

Alphonsus  a  Castro'"  yields  to  Erasmus,  that  the  scrip- 
tures were  of  old  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongues,  and  that 
the  Fathers,  such  as  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Jerome,  per- 
suaded people  to  the  reading  them.  But  the  case  is  altered 
now,  when  such  mischief  comes  by  the  reading  the  scriptures. 
And  yet  the  tradition  of  the  church  continues  the  same,  and  is 
impossible  to  be  changed. 

Azorius"  puts  the  case  fairly;  he  grants  that  the  scriptures 
were  at  first  written  and  published  in  the  common  language; 
that  St.  Chrysostom  admits  all  to  read  the  scriptures;  and 
that  the  people  did  so  then  ;  but  they  do  not  now.  But  he 
saith  the  people  then  understood  Greek  and  Latin,  and  now 
they  do  not.  If  it  were  their  own  language,  they  might  well 
understand  it ;  but  why  should  not  the  scripture  now  be  in  a 
language  they  may  understand  ?  For  Greek  and  Latin  did  not 
make  the  common  people  one  jot  wiser  or  better ;  and  yet  this 
man  calls  it  a  heresy  now,  to  say  the  scriptures  ought  to  be 
translated  into  vulgar  languages.  How  much  is  the  faith  of 
the  church  changed  ! 

2.  I  am  now  to  prove  the  general  consent  of  the  catholic 
church  in  this  matter  from  public  acts,  i.e.  that  all  parts  of  it 
have  agreed  in  translations  of  scripture  into  vulgar  languages, 
without  any  such  prohibition. 

If  there  iiad  iK'en  any  such  thing  in  the  primitive  church,  it 
would  have  held  against  the  Latin  translation  it.self.  For  I 
hope  none  will  ,sijy  it  was  the  original,  however  authentic  it  be 

''  .Sum.  I.  q.  I.  a.9.  ni  Alplions.  A  Castro,  I.  1.  c.  i.?. 

I  Kixt.  Seneiis.  Bibliotli.  I.  6.  11.  i«.'.  n  Azor.  Instit.  Moral.  1.8.  r.  16. 
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made  by  the  council  of  Trent.  How  tlicn  came  the  originals 
to  be  turned  into  the  common  language  ?  (as  I  suppose  Latin 
will  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  common  language  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.)  There  is  no  objection  can  now  be  made  against 
any  modern  translations,  but  would  have  held  against  the  first 
Latin  version.  Who  the  author  of  it  was  is  utterly  unknown  ; 
and  both  St.  Augustin°  and  St.  Jerome  say,  "there  was  a 
great  variety  among  the  old  translations,  and  every  one  trans- 
lated as  he  thought  fit."  So  that  there  was  no  restraint  laid 
upon  translating  into  the  common  language.  And  unless 
Latin  were  an  infallible  guide  to  those  that  understood  it,  the 
people  were  as  liable  to  be  deceived  in  it,  as  either  in  English 
or  French. 

But  it  was  not  only  thus  in  the  Roman  empire,  but  wherever 
a  people  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  all  the  elder  times, 
the  scripture  was  turned  into  their  language?.  The  ecclesias- 
tical historians  mention  the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  and  upon 
that  the  "translation  of  the  Bible  into  their  language  by  Ul- 
philas  their  bishop."  Walfridus  Strabo  M  adds  to  this,  "  that 
besides  the  Bible,  they  had  all  public  offices  of  religion  per- 
formed in  their  own  language."' 

How  soon  the  churches  in  Persia  were  planted  it  is  impos- 
.sible  for  us  now  to  know  ;  but  in  the  MS.  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Abidj)haragius,  (in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Loftus,)  it  is  said, 
"  that  a  disciple  of  Thaddwus  preached  the  gospel  in  Persia, 
Assyria,  and  the  parts  thereabouts;  and  that  by  another  dis- 
ciple of  his,  360  churches  were  settled  there  in  his  time;  and 
that  he  came  to  Seleucia,  the  metropolis  of  the  Persians,  and 
there  established  a  church,  where  he  continued  fifteen  years." 
And  from  him  there  was  a  succession  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Seleucia,  which  continues  still  in  the  East ;  for  upon  the  de- 
struction thereof  by  Almansor,  they  removed  first  to  Bagdad, 
and  after  that  to  Mozal  over  against  Nineve,  where  their  re- 
sidence hath  been  since;  and  this  patriarch  had  universal 
jurisdiction  over  the  eastern  churches,  as  far  as  the  East 
Indies,  as  appears  by  Morinus  his  books  of  ordinations  in  the 
East,  and  the  proceedings  with  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
in  the  very  end  of  the  last  century. 

o  Aug.  de  Doct.  Christian.  1.  2.  c.  1 1.  ceph.  1.  1 1.  c.  48.  Isid.  m  Chron.  Go. 
Hier.  Prsef.  in  Josuam.  thoriira. 

p  Socr.  1.  4.  c  33.  Soz.  1.  6.  c  37.  Ni-        <i  Walaf.  Strab.  de  Reb.  Eccl.  c.  7. 
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But  we  are  certain  from  tlie  Greek  historians,  that  in  Con- 
stantinc's  time  tlie  Christians  in  Persia  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Persia  on  their  behalf.  Eusebius 
saith',  that  Constantine  was  informed,  "  that  the  churches  were 
niudi  increased  there,  and  great  multitudes  were  brought  into 
Christ's  flock';"  and  Constantine  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Sa- 
pores,  saith,  "  the  Christians  flourished  in  the  best  parts  of 
Persia,  and  he  iioped  they  might  continue  so  to  do."  But  after 
Constantine's  death,  a  terrible  persecution  befell  them,  wherein 
Sozomen  saith',  "the  names  of  16000  martyrs  were  presers-ed, 
besides  an  innumerable  multitude  of  unknown  persons."  The 
sharpest  part  of  the  persecution  fell  upon  the  bishops  and 
presbyters ;  especially  in  Adiabene ",  which  was  almost 
wholly  Christian,  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  saith  *  was 
the  same  with  Assyria,  wherein  were  Nineve,  Ecbatane, 
Arbela,  Gaugamela,  Babylon,  (or  Seleucia,)  and  Ctesiphon, 
of  which  Sozomen  saith  x,  Symeon  was  then  archbishop. 
And  he  names  above  twenty  bishops  who  suffered  besides, 
and  one  Mareabdes  a  chorepiscopus,  with  250  of  his  dergv. 
After  the  time  of  Sapores,  several  sharp  persecutions  fell 
upon  those  churches  in  the  times  of  \'araranes  and  Isdi- 
gerdes,  of  which  the  Greek  historians  take  notice,  and  one  of 
them,  saith  Theodoret  ',  lasted  thirty  years.  This  I  mention, 
to  shew  what  mean  thoughts  those  have  of  the  catholic  church, 
who  confine  it  to  the  Roman  communion.  Theodoret  and 
St.  Chrysostom  both  affirm  ^,  "  that  the  Persians  had  the  scrip- 
tures then  in  their  own  language ;"  and  Sozomen  saith,  "  that 
Symeon,  archbishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  before  his  own 
martyrdom,  encouraged  the  rest  to  suffer  out  of  the  holy  scrip- 
ture;" which  supposes  them  well  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  they  should  be  either  with  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin  ;  but  the  other  testimonies  niake  it 
clear  that  it  was  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  anonymous  writer  of  St.  Chrysostom's''  life  affirms, 
"  that  while  he  stayed  in  Armenia,  he  caused  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  translated  into  tlie  Armenian  tongne  for  the  benefit 

r  Euiieb.  de  Vit.  Coiisl.  1.  4.  c.  .S.  r  Theod  1.  5.  c.  .19. 
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of  tliose  churches."  And  this  tradition  is  allowed  by  several 
Icarnetl  men  in  the  church  of  Rome.  But  the  Armenians 
theniselvcssav'^,  "the  whole  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Arme- 
nian langnaf^c  bv  Moses  Grammaticus,  David,  and  Afampraeus, 
three  learned  men  of  their  own,  in  the  time  of  their  patriarch 
Isaac,  about  St.  Chrysostoni's  time."  Theodoret,  in  the  place 
already  cited,  mentions  the  Arn)enian  translation  as  a  thing 
well  known ;  and  he  was  near  enough  to  understand  the  truth 
of  it. 

Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  a  Roman  cardinal,  saith,  "  that  the 
Armenians  in  his  time  had  the  scriptures  read  to  them  in  their 
own  language''." 

The  Svriac  version,  for  the  use  of  those  in  the  eastern  parts 
who  understood  not  Hebrew  or  Greek,  is  allowed  by  all  learned 
men  to  have  been  very  ancient.  I  mean  the  old  simple  ver- 
sion out  of  the  originals,  and  not  that  out  of  the  LXX  of  the 
Old  Testament.  As  to  the  New,  the  tradition  of  the  eastern 
|)eople  is,  "  that  it  was  done  either  in  the  apostles'  times,  or 
very  near  them."  Abraham  Ecchcllensis <=  shews,  from  the 
Syriac  writers,  "  that  the  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
made  in  the  time  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  by  the  means  of 
Thadda?us,  and  the  other  apostles;"  and  as  to  the  time  of 
Thadda'us,  Gregorius  Malatiensis '  confirms  it. 

Postellus  quotes  an  ancient  tradition,  (which  my  adversaries 
ought  to  regard,)  "  that  St.  Mark  himself  translated  not  only 
his  own  Gospel,  but  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  vulgar  Syriac."  It  is  sufficient  to  my  purpose,  to  shew 
that  there  was  such  an  ancient  translation,  which  is  owned  by 
St.  Chrysostom  E,  St.  Ambrose'',  St.  Augustin ',  Diodorus'', 
and  Theodoret ' :  which  makes  me  wonder  at  cardinal  Bellar- 
mine's  affirming  with  so  much  confidence,  "that  none  of  the 
Fathers  speak  of  the  Syriac  version  "',"  when  Theodoret  alone 
mentions  it  so  often  in  his  commentaries. 

Although  the  Greeks  in  Egypt  might  very  well  understand 
the  Greek  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  (especially  if  that 
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which  is  called  the  LXX  were  done  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
as  some  imagine,)  yet  those  who  knew  no  other  than  the  old 
Egyptian  language  could  not  make  use  of  it.  And  therefore 
a  Coptic  translation  was  made  for  them " ;  which  Kircher 
thinks  to  have  been  1300  years  old.  And  he  withal  observes, 
"  that  their  ancient  Hturgies  were  in  the  Coptic  language." 

That  it  might  not  be  suspected  that  Kircher  imjxjscd  ujwn 
the  world,  he  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  books  he  had 
seen  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  Coptic 
tongue.  "  The  Pentateuch  in  three  tomes,  distinguished  into 
paragraphs  by  lines.  The  four  Gospels  by  themselves.  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  three  Canonical  Epistles,  with  the  Acts, 
in  another  volume.  The  Apocalypse  by  itself,  and  the  Psalter. 
The  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  with  other  daily  prayers.  The 
Liturgy  of  St.  Gregory,  with  the  ])rayers  of  St.  Cyril  in  the 
Coptic  language ;  and  a  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  with  Gregory 
and  Cyril,  with  several  other  Rituals,  Missals  and  Prayers,  all 
in  the  same  tongue.  All  these,"  he  saith,  "are  in  the  Vati- 
can library."  And  in  that  of  the  Maronites  college,  he  saith  ", 
"  is  an  old  Coptic  Martyrology  about  1300  years  standing,  by 
which  he  finds,  tliat  the  chief  employment  of  the  old  Egyptian 
monks  was  to  translate  the  Bible  out  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Greek,  into  the  Coptic  tongue. 

Morinus  saith  P,  "  that  in  the  Oratorian  library  at  Paris, 
they  had  the  Coptic  Gospels  brought  from  Constantinople  by 
IMons.  de  Sancy." 

Petrus  a  Vallel,  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  and  a  great  traveller, 
saith,  "  he  had  several  parts  of  scripture  in  the  Coptic  language, 
which  were  turned  into  Arabic,  when  the  old  Coptic  grew  into 
disuse." 

Petrii'us  had  in  the  eastern  parts  a  Coptic  Psalter',  with  an 
Arabic  version,  which  he  designed  to  publish. 

The  congregation  dc  propaganda  fide  at  Rome,  had  several 
Coptic  MSS.  sent  to  thcni  out  of  Egypt;  among  the  rest,  the 
Copic  Book  of  Ordination  *,  translated  and  printed  by  Kircher, 
and  since  reprinted  by  Morinus. 

Seguier,  the  late  chancellor  of  France,  had  in  his  library 
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the  consecration  of  a  patriarch  in  Coptic  and  Arabic,  and 
several  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  prayers  in  both  lan- 
guages. 

The  Kihiopic  translation  '  bears  date  with  the  conversion  of 
the  nation,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  which  some  make 
to  bo  in  the  apostolical  times,  and  others  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine;  and  their  public  offices  are  performed  in  their  own 
tongue.  The  chancellor  Seguier  had  not  only  many  parts  of 
the  Bible,  but  prayers  and  offices  in  the  Ethiopic  tongue. 

I  shall  add  but  one  thing  more  to  this  purpose,  which  is 
taken  from  the  want  of  antiquity  in  the  Arabic  versions  ;  which 
is  confessed  by  the  learned  critics  on  all  sides.  And  even  this 
tends  to  prove  my  design.  For  when  the  Saracen  empire  pre- 
vailed, the  people  grew  more  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  than 
with  the  ancient  Syriac  or  Coptic;  and  therefore  the  scripture 
was  then  translated  into  Arabic  (as  Vastus  saith  it  was  done 
in  Spain  after  the  Moors  came  thither  by  a  bishop  of  Sevil); 
and  this  was  the  true  reason  why  the  Arabic  versions  have  no 
greater  antiquity.  For  Gabriel  Sionita"  observes,  "  that  the 
Arabic  is  become  the  most  vulgar  language  in  the  Eastern 
parts."  And  because  it  was  so  in  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt, 
therefore  there  are  different  Arabic  versions ;  the  one  called 
Codex  Antiochenus,  and  the  other  Alexandi-'mns. 

Thus  I  have  proved  that  there  was  a  catholic  tradition  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that  established  by  order  of  the  council  of 
Trent. 

And  now  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  methods  and 
steps  by  which  this  decree  came  to  its  ripeness. 

1.  The  first  step  was  the  declension  and  corruption  of  the 
Latin  tongue  in  the  western  church.  It  is  observed  by  Poly- 
bius",  "that  from  the  time  of  the  first  league  between  the 
Bomans  and  Carthaginians,  the  Latin  tongue  was  so  much 
changed,  even  in  Borne  itself,  that  very  few  could  understand 
the  words  of  it."  And  Festus  in  Latinc  lorjui  saith,  "  that  the 
language  was  so  altered,  that  scarce  any  part  of  it  remained 
entire."  Scaliger  thinks  these  words  were  added  to  Festus  by 
l^iuius  Diaconus;  which  seems  much  more  probable,  since  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.    At  which  time  we  may  easily 
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suppose  the  Latin  tongue  to  have  been  very  much  corrupted 
by  the  writers,  and  not  so  easy  to  be  understood  any  where  by 
the  common  people  in  sudden  discourse,  as  it  had  been  before. 
Which  appears  evident  by  the  Latin  sermons  made  to  the 
people  in  the  several  provinces  in  the  Roman  empire;  as  in 
Africa  by  St.  Augustin  and  Fulgentius;  in  Italy  by  Petrus 
Chrysologus,  Laurentius  Novariensis,  Gaudentius  Brixiensis, 
Ennodius  Ticinensis ;  in  Spain  by  Isidore,  Ildephonsus,  and 
others;  in  Gaul  by  Caesarius,  Euclierius,  Eligius,  and  several 
others,  whose  Latin  sermons  to  the  people  are  still  extant.  In 
the  council  ofToursV,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  particular 
care  is  taken  "  that  the  homilies  should  be  translated  by  their 
bishops  either  into  the  rustic  Roman  or  the  German,  that  the 
people  might  the  easier  understand  them.'"  These  homilies 
were  cither  those  which  Charlemagne  caused  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  Fathers,  and  applied  to  the  several  lessons  through  the  year, 
as  Sigebert  observes  ^,  or  of  their  own  composing ;  however, 
they  were  to  be  turned  by  the  bishops  either  into  rustic  Roman 
or  German,  as  served  best  to  the  capacities  of  the  people.  For 
the  Franks  then  either  retained  the  original  German,  or  used 
the  rustic  Roman  ;  but  this  latter  so  much  prevailed  over  the 
other,  that  in  the  solemn  oaths  between  Lewis  and  Charles, 
upon  parting  the  dominions  of  France  and  Germany,  set  down 
in  Nilhardus  ",  the  rustic  Roman  was  become  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage of  France,  and  these  were  but  the  grandchildren  of 
Charlemagne.  Marquardus  Freherus''  thinks  that  only  the 
princes  and  great  men  retained  the  German,  but  the  generality 
then  spake  the  rustic  Roman,  as  ajipears  by  the  oath  of  the 
people  ;   which  begins  thus  : 

"  Si  Lodwigs  sacrament  que  Son  Fradrc  (^arlo  jurat  con- 
scrvat  '^,  et  Carlus  mco  Serdra  de  suo  part  non  los  tanit,  si  jo 
returnar  non  licet  pois,  ne  io,  ne  neuls  cui  eo  retnrnar  nil  jiois, 
in  nulla  ad'puiha  contra  Lodwig  nun  li  ivcr." 

By  which  we  may  see  what  a  mixture  of  Latin  tlierc  was  in 
the  vulgar  language  then  used  by  the  Franks,  and  how  easy  it 
was  for  the  people  then  to  undcrstanil  the  public  offices  being 
constant ;    but   the   sermons   not   being  so,  there  was  greater 
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necessity  to  turn  tliem  into  titat  corrupt  or  rustic  Ronmii,  which 
was  thoroughly  understood  by  them.  In  Spain  the  Latin  was 
less  corrupted  before  tlie  Gothic  and  Arabic  or  Moorish 
words  were  taken  into  it.  Lucius  Marineus  saith*',  "  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  mixture  of  those  words,  the  Spaniards  liad 
spoken  as  good  Latin  as  the  Romans  did  in  the  time  of 
Tally  ;"  and  he  saith,  "  that  to  his  time  he  had  seen  epistles 
written  in  Spanish,  wherein  all  the  nouns  and  verbs  were  good 
Latin."  In  Italy  the  affinity  of  the  vulgar  prevailing  language 
and  the  Latin  continued  so  great,  that  the  difference  seemed 
for  some  hundred  years  no  more  than  of  the  learned  and  com- 
mon Greek,  or  of  the  English  and  Scotch  ;  and  so  no  necessity 
was  then  apprehended  of  translating  the  correct  tongue  into  a 
corrupt  dialect  of  it. 

Mut  where  there  was  a  plain  difference  of  language,  there 
was  s<jme  care  even  then  taken  that  the  people  might  under- 
stand what  they  heard,  as  appears  by  these  things: 

\.  Alcuinus^  gives  an  account  why  one  day  was  called 
Sahbatum  in  ihwdecim  Lectionibus,  when  there  were  but  six 
lessons,  and  he  saith,  "  it  was  because  they  were  read  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  they  not  understanding  each  others  lan- 
guages." Not  because  the  Greek  was  a  holy  tongue,  but 
quia  aderant  Graci,  quibiis  ignofa  erat  lingtta  Latina ; 
which  shews  that  the  church  then  thought  it  a  reasonable 
cause  to  have  the  scripture  in  such  a  language  which  might  be 
understood  by  the  pco])]e.  The  same  reason  is  given  by 
Amalariusf. 

2.  In  the  German  churches  there  were  ancient  translations 
of  scripture  into  their  own  language.  B.  RhenanusS  attributes 
a  translation  of  the  Gospels  to  Waldo,  bishop  of  Freising,  as 
soon  as  the  Franks  received  Christianity  ;  and  he  saith,  "  it 
was  the  immortal  honour  of  the  Franks  to  have  the  scripture 
so  soon  translated  into  their  own  language;  which,"  saith  he, 
"  is  of  late  opposed  by  some  divines:"  so  little  did  he  know  of 
an  universal  tradition  against  it.  Goldastus  mentions  the 
translation  in  rhyme  by  Ottofridus  Wissenburgensish,  pub- 
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lished  by  Achilles  Gassarus,  the  Psalter  of  Notkerus,  Rudol- 
plius  ab  Eenis  his  paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament.  Andreas 
du  Chesm  hath  published  a  preface  before  an  old  Saxon  book  >, 
wherein  it  is  said,  "  that  Ludovicus  Pius  did  take  care  that  all 
the  people  should  read  the  scripture  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
gave  it  in  charge  to  a  Saxon  to  translate  both  Old  and  New 
Testament  into  the  German  language ;  which,"  sailh  he,  "  was 
performed  very  elegantly." 

3.  In  the  Saxon  churches  here,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  scripture  should  be  translated,  till  there  were  persons 
learned  both  in  the  Saxon  and  the  other  languages.  Bede,  in 
his  epistle  to  Egbert,  puts  him  upon  instructing  the  common 
people  in  their  own  language,  especially  in  the  Creed  and 
Lord's  Prayer;  and  to  further  so  good  a  work,  Bede''  himself 
translated  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  the  Saxon  tongue,  as 
Cuthbert  saith  in  the  epistle  about  his  death,  in  the  life  of 
Bede,  before  his  Saxon  history.  It  appears  by  the  old  canons 
of  churches,  and  the  epistles  of  Alfric,  saith  Mr.  Lisle,  "  that 
there  was  an  old  Saxon  canon  for  the  priest  to  say  unto  the 
people,  the  sense  of  the  gospel  in  English  '  ;"  and  .-Elfric  saith 
of  himself,  "  that  he  had  translated  the  Pentateuch  and  some 
of  the  historical  books."  The  New  Testament  was  translated 
by  several  hands ;  and  an  ancient  Saxon  translation  hath  been 
lately  published  with  the  Gothic  Gospels.  And  there  were  old 
Saxon  glosses  upon  the  Gospels,  of  Aldred,  Farmen,  and 
Owen.  The  last  work  of  king  Alfred  was  the  translating  the 
Psalter;  and  if  the  MS.  history  of  Ely  deserves  credit,  he 
translattxl  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

4.  It  is  not  denied  either  by  Bellarmine"'  or  Baronius", 
"  that  the  Slavonians  in  the  ninth  century  had  a  permission 
upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  to  enjoy  the  Bible,  and 
to  have  public  offices  performed  in  their  own  language."  But 
they  tell  us,  "  it  was  because  they  were  then  children  in  the 
faith,  and  to  be  indulged  ;"'  (but  methinks  children  were  the 
most  in  danger  to  be  seduced;)  "or  there  were  not  priests 
enough  to  officiate  in  Latin  at  first :"  but  this  was  no  reason 
then  given,  as  appears  by  the  pojx-'s  own  letter  publishe<l   by 
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Haronius,  wherein  "  lie  gives  God  thanks  for  the  invention  of 
letters  among  them  by  Constantino  a  philosopher ;'"  and  he 
expressly  saith,  "  that  God  had  not  confined  his  honour  to 
three  languages,  but  all  people  and  languages  were  to  praise 
him;"  and  he  saith,  "God  himself  in  scripture  had  so  com- 
manded ;"  and  he  cjuolcs  St.  Paid's  words  for  it.  One  would 
wonder  those  great  men  should  no  better  consider  the  jjope's 
own  reasons;  but  give  others  for  him  which  he  never  thought 
of.  It  is  true,  he  adds,  "  that  he  would  have  the  gospel  read 
first  in  Latin,  and  then  in  Slavonian,  and  if  they  pleased,  he 
would  have  the  mass  said  in  Latin  ;""  but  the  Slavonians  con- 
tinued their  custom,  and  the  pope  was  willing  enough  to  let 
them  enjoy  it  for  his  own  convenience  as  well  as  theirs. 
For  there  was  a  secret  in  this  matter,  which  is  not  fully 
understood. 

Aventinus  saith  ",  "  that  Methodius  invented  their  letters, 
and  translated  the  scriptures  into  the  Slavonian  tongue,  and 
persuaded  the  people  to  reject  the  Latin  service;"  but  this  I 
see  no  ground  for.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  was,  the  Sla- 
vonians were  converted  by  the  means  of  Methodius  and  Cyril, 
(otherwise  called  Constantine,)  two  Greek  bishops,  and  the 
Christian  religion  was  settled  among  them  by  their  means,  and 
they  translated  the  scriptures  and  offices  of  worship  into  their 
own  language.  'IMie  pope  had  not  forgotten  the  business  of 
the  Bulgarians,  and  he  could  not  tell  but  this  might  end  in 
subjection  to  another  patriarchal  see;  and  therefore  he  endea- 
vours to  get  Methodius  and  Cyril  to  Rome,  and  having  gained 
them,  he  sends  a  sweetening  letter  to  the  prince,  and  makes 
the  concession  before  mentioned.  For  he  could  not  but  re- 
member how  very  lately  the  Greeks  had  gained  the  Bulgarians 
from  him  P ;  and  lest  the  Slavonians  should  follow  them,  he 
was  content  to  let  them  have  what  they  desired,  and  had 
already  established  among  themselves  without  his  permission. 
All  this  appears  from  the  accoimt  of  this  matter  given  by 
Conslantinus  Porpliyrogenetus,  compared  with  Dioclcas  his 
Kegnuni  Slavorum,  and  Lucius  his  Dalmatian  History. 

It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  Diocleas  owns  that 
Constantine  (to  whom  Andreas  Dandalus,  duke  of  Venice,  in 
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his  MS.  history  cited  by  Lucius q,  saith,  the  pope  gave  the 
name  of  Cyril)  did  translate  the  Bible  into  the  Slavonian  tongue 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  public  offices  out  of 
Greek,  according  to  their  custom.  And  the  chancellor  Scguier 
had  in  his  library  both  the  New  Testament  and  liturgies  in  the 
Slavonian  language ',  and  in  Cyril's  character ;  and  many  of 
the  Greek  Fathers'  commentaries  on  scripture  in  that  tongue, 
but  not  one  of  the  Latin. 

2.  The  next  step  was,  when  Gregory  VII.  *  prohibited  the 
translation  of  the  Latin  offices  in  the  Slavonian  tongue.  And 
this  he  did  to  the  king  of  Bohemia  himself,  after  a  peremptory 
manner;  but  he  saith,  it  was  tlie  request  of  the  nobility  that 
they  might  have  Divine  offices  in  the  Slavonian  tongue,  which 
he  could  by  no  means  yield  to.  What  was  the  matter  ?  How 
comes  the  case  to  be  so  much  altered  from  what  it  was  in  his 
predecessor's  time.''  The  true  reason  was,  the  Bohemian 
churches  were  then  brought  into  greater  subjection  to  the 
Roman  see,  after  the  consecration  of  Dithmarns  Saxo  to  be 
their  archbishop ;  and  now  they  must  own  their  subjection,  as 
the  Roman  provinces  were  wont  to  do,  l)v  receiving  the  lan- 
guage. But  as  his  predecessor  had  found  scripture  for  it,  so 
Gregory  pretends  he  had  found  reason  against  it,  viz.  "  the 
scripture  was  obscure,  and  apt  to  be  misunderstcwd  and  de- 
spised." What !  more  than  in  the  time  of  Methcxfius  and 
Cyril .''  If  they  pieadetl  primitive  practice,  he  plainly  answers, 
"  that  the  church  is  grown  wiser,  and  hath  corrected  many 
things  that  were  then  allowed  '.■"  This  is  indeed  to  the  pur- 
pose;  and  therefore  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  he  forbids 
him  to  suffer  any  such  thing,  and  charges  him  to  oppose  it 
with  all  his  might. 

But  after  all,  it  is  entered  in  the  canon  law,  Dc  Officio  Jnd. 
Ord.  1.  1.  tit.  3L  c.  Quoniam,  as  a  decree  of  Innocent  III. 
in  the  Lateran  council,  that  where  there  were  pcojile  of  dif- 
ferent languages,  the  bishop  was  to  provide  persons  fit  to 
officiate  in  those  several  languages.  Why  .so,  if  there  were  a 
prohibition  of  using  any  but  the  Latin  tongue.''   But  this  was 
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for  the  Gri'cks,  and  theirs  was  an  lioly  tongue.  That  is  not 
said ;  nor  if  it  were,  would  it  signify  anv  thing ;  for  doth  any 
imaginary  holiness  of  the  tongue  sanctify  ignorant  devotion  ? 
Hut  the  canon  supposes  them  to  have  the  same  faith.  Then 
the  meaning  is,  that  no  man  must  examine  his  religion  by  the 
scripture,  but  if"  he  resolves  beforehand  to  believe  as  the 
church  believes,  then  he  may  have  the  scriptures  or  prayers  in 
what  language  he  pleases.  But  even  this  is  not  permitted  in 
the  Roman  church.     For, 

3.  After  the  inquisition  was  set  up  by  the  authority  of 
Innocent  III.  in  the  Lateran  council,  no  lay  persons  were  per- 
mitted to  have  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but 
the  Psalter  or  Breviary  or  Hours  they  might  have ;  but  by  no 
means  in  the  vulgar  language.  This  is  called  by  D'Achery 
and  Labbe  "  the  council  qf  Tholouse,  but  in  truth  it  was 
nothing  else  but  an  order  of  the  incjuisition,  as  will  appear  to 
any  one  that  reads  it.  And  the  inquisition  ought  to  have  the 
honour  of  it,  both  in  France  and  Spain.  Which  prohibition 
hath  been  so  grateful  to  some  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
tiiat  Cochla-us"  calls  it  "pious,  just,  reasonable,  wholesome, 
and  necessary;"  AndradiusX  thinks  the  taking  of  it  away 
would  be  destructive  to  faith  ;  Ledesma  saith  ^,  "  the  true  ca- 
tholics do  not  desire  it,  and  bad  ought  not  to  be  gratified  with 
ijt.'"  Petrus  Sutor  ^,  a  Carthusian  doctor,  calls  the  translating 
scripture  into  the  vulgar  languages  "  a  rash,  useless,  and 
dangerous  thing ;"  and  he  gives  the  true  reason  of  it,  viz. 
"  that  the  people  will  be  apt  to  murmur  when  they  see  things 
required  a.s  from  the  apostles,  which  they  cannot  find  a  word 
of  in  scripture."  And  when  all  is  said  on  this  subject  that  can 
be,  by  men  of  more  art,  this  is  the  plainest  and  honestest 
reason  for  such  a  prohibition  ;  but  I  hope  I  have  made  it 
appear  it  is  not  built  on  any  catholic  tradition. 

IV.  Of  the  merit  of  good  works. 

The  council  of  Trent,  sess.  (5.  c.  16,  declares,  "  that  the  good 
works  of  justified  persons  do  truly  deserve  eternal  life;"  and 
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can.  32.  an  anathema  is  denounced  against  him  that  denies 
them  to  be  meritorious,  or  that  a  justified  person  by  them 
(lotli  not  truly  merit  increase  of  grace  and  liappiness  and 
eternal  life. 

The  council  hath  not  thought  fit  to  declare  what  it  means 
by  truly  meriting;  but  certainly  it  must  be  opposed  to  an  im- 
proper kind  of  meriting,  and  what  that  is  we  must  learn  from 
the  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

1.  Some  say,  that  some  of  the  Fathers  speak  of  an  im- 
proper kind  of  merit,  which  is  no  more  than  the  due  means 
for  the  attaining  of  happiness  as  the  end.  So  Vega''  confesses 
they  often  use  the  word  merit,  where  there  is  no  reason  for 
merit,  either  by  way  of  congruity  or  condignity.  Therefore 
where  there  is  true  merit,  there  must  be  a  proper  reason  for  it. 
And  the  council  of  Trent  being  designed  to  condemn  some 
prevailing  opinions  at  that  time,  among  those  they  called  here- 
tics, this  assertion  of  true  merit  must  be  levelled  against  some 
doctrine  of  theirs ;  but  they  held  good  works  to  be  necessary 
as  means  to  an  end,  and  therefore  this  could  not  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  council. 

Suarcz  saith<^,  "  the  words  of  the  council  ought  to  be  s]>eci- 
aliy  observed,  which  are,  that  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  the 
good  works  of  justified  persons,  nt  vcre  promeruisse  eciiseati- 
titr ;  and  therefore  no  metaphorical  or  iiriproper,  but  that 
which  by  the  sense  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  accounted  true 
merit,  in  opposition  to  what  was  said  by  those  accounted  here- 
tics, must  be  understood  thereby.'" 

2.  Others  say,  that  a  mere  congruity  arising  from  the  pro- 
mise and  favour  of  God,  in  rewarding  the  acts  of  his  grace  in 
justified  persons,  cannot  be  the  proper  merit  intended  by  the 
council.     And  that  for  these  reasons: 

1.  Suarcz  observes <*,  that  although  the  council  avoids  the 
terms  ('.?■  condigno,  yet  because  it  still  uses  tlie  words  vcrc 
mcrrri,  it  implies  something  more  tlian  mere  coftgruilv ;  and 
because  it  speaks  of  meriting  the  increase  of  grace,  and  not 
the  first  grace;  now  a  congruity  is  allowed  for  the  first  grace, 
which  it  excludes  by  mentioning  the  iiuiva.se.     And  withal,  it 


'•  Veffa  He  .'iistif.  I.  8.  c.  tS.  <■  Siiiiri-j;  de  Grat.  I.  i  j.  c,  i.  n.  8. 

<l  Siiiirez  lie  Unit.  I.  ii.  c  i.  ii.  ii. 
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brings  places  to  prove  that  the  giving  the  reward  must  be  a 
retribution  of  justice,  and  if  so,  the  merit  must  be  more  than 
that  of  coiiffruity. 

2.  Because  Goil's  promise  doth  not  give  any  intrinsic  value 
to  the  nature  of  the  act;  no  more  liian  his  threatening  doth 
increase  the  nature  of  guilt.  If  the  king  of  Persia  had  pro- 
mised a  province  to  iiim  tiiat  gave  him  a  draught  of  water,  the 
act  itself  had  been  no  more  meritorious,  but  it  only  shewed 
the  munificence  of  the  prince;  no  more  do  God's  promises  of 
eternal  life  add  any  merit  to  the  acts  of  grace,  but  only  set 
forth  the  infinite  bounty  of  the  Promiser. 

3.  In  the  conference  at  Ratisbon,  (the  year  this  decree 
passed  by  the  emperor's  order,)  the  protestant  party  did 
yield  ',  that  by  virtue  of  God's  promise  the  reward  of  eternal 
life  was  due  to  justified  persons;  as  a  fatlier  promising  a  great 
reward  to  his  son  for  his  pains  in  studying,  makes  it  become 
due  to  him,  although  there  be  no  proportion  between  them. 
And  if  no  more  were  meant  by  merit  of  congruity,  than  that  it 
was  very  agreeable  to  the  Divine  nature  to  reward  the  acts  of 
his  own  grace  with  an  infinite  reward,  they  would  yield  this 
too. 

4.  Cardinal  Pallavicini  gives  us  the  plain  and  true  meaning 
of  the  council  f,  viz.  "  that  a  merit  de  congrno  was  allowed 
for  works  before  justification;  but  for  works  after,  they  all 
agi-eed,"  he  saith,  "  that  there  was  a  merit  de  condigno  in 
them,  both  for  increase  of  grace  and  eternal  glory."  By  merit 
de  condigno  is  meant  such  an  intrinsic  value  in  the  nature  of 
the  act,  as  makes  the  reward  in  justice  to  be  due  to  it. 

Some  call  one  of  these,  incr'Uum  secundum  quidf,  which  is 
the  same  with  de  congruo ;  which  really  deserves  no  reward, 
but  receives  it  only  from  the  liberality  of  the  giver ;  and  this 
hath  not  truly,  say  they,  the  notion  of  merit;  but  that  which 
makes  the  reward  due  is  simple  and  true  merit,  when  it  doth 
not  come  merely  from  the  kindness  of  the  giver,  but  from  - 
respect  to  the  worthiness  of  the  action  and  the  doer,  and  this 
is  de  condigno. 

Let  us  now  see  what  catholic  tradition  there  was  for  this 

c  Disimtat.  Ratisbonae  an.  1546.  p.  ST  Rich,  de  Media  Vill.  in  1.  2.  sent. 
568.  dist.  17.  art.  ?.  q.  i.    Nicli.  de  Orbellis 

f  Hist.  ('one.  Trid.  I.  8.  c.  4.  n.  4.  in  3.  sent.  dist.  27. 
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doctrine,  and  whether  this  were  taught  tlicm  bv  their  Fathers 
in  a  continued  succession  down  from  the  apostles'  times. 

But  tliat  there  was  a  change  as  to  the  sense  of  the  church  in 
this  matter,  I  shall  prove  in  the  first  place  from  an  office  which 
was  allowed  in  the  church  before,  and  forbidden  after.  It  was 
an  office  with  respect  to  d^'ing  persons,  wherein  are  these  ques- 
tions : 

Q.  "  Dost  thou  believe  that  thou  shalt  come  to  heaven,  not 
by  thy  own  merits,  but  by  the  virtue  and  merit  of  Chrisfs 
passion  l^ .' " 

A.  "  I  do  believe  it '."" 

Q.  "  Dost  thou  believe  that  Christ  died  for  our  salvation, 
and  that  none  can  be  saved  by  their  own  merits,  or  any  other 
way  but  by  the  merits  of  his  passion  ^  ?'" 

A.  "  I  do  believe  it'." 

Now  when  the  Indices  E.vp7irffatorii  were  made  in  pursu- 
ance to  the  order  of  the  council  of  Trent,  this  passage  was  no 
longer  endured.  For  in  the  Roman  Index,  the  Ordo  hapti- 
zandi,  wherein  this  question  was,  is  forbidden  till  it  were  cor- 
rected. Hut  the  Spanish  Indices  explain  the  mvstery;  that  of 
cardinal  Quiroga  .saith  expressly,  "  those  questions  and  an- 
swers must  be  blotted  out;"  and  the  like  we  find  in  the  Index 
of  Soto  Major  and  Sandoval.  AVhat  now  is  the  reason  that 
such  questions  and  answers  were  no  longer  permitted,  if  the 
church's  tradition  continued  still  the  same  ?  Was  not  this  a 
way  to  know  the  tradition  of  the  church  by  the  offices  used  in 
it?  This  was  no  private  office  then  first  used,  but  although 
the  ))rohibition  mentions  one  impression  at  N'enice,  (as  though 
there  had  been  no  more,)  I  have  one  before  me,  printed  by 
Gryphius  at  Venice  two  years  before  that ;  and  long  before 
with  the  Prarcptorium  of  Lyra,  A.  D.  1495,  where  the  ques- 
tion to  the  dying  person  is  in  these  words,  S'l  credit  sc  mcrito 
pa.tmimis  Chrixti  ct  nan  propi-iis  ad  glorimn  pcrvcnirc  ?  Et 
respondeat.  Credo.  And  the  same  questions  and  answers  I 
have    in    a   Saeerdotale   Romnnum    printed    by    .Vicolinus  at 


h  "  Crcdis  non   propriis  lueritis,  sed  mis  riiristus  pro  salute  niwtra  innrtuu* 

pansionis    Diimiiii    iiostri    .Jcsu    ("liristi  sit ;  et  nmxl  ex  propriis  meritis,  vel  alio 

virmteet  merito  ad  gloriam  p<'rvenire?"  modo  niilhis  poiwit  salrnri  nisi  in  mrrito 

*  **  Credo  '*  pa.s.sionis  ejus  ?" 

k  "  t're<iis  <iniMl   DoTninns  noster  .Te-  I  "Credo." 
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\'onicc,  1585.  Cnrcliiial  Ilosius  says  "\  that  lie  liad  seen  these 
(|iiestiuns  and  answers  in  the  Saccrdotulc  Romaiunn,  anil  in 
the  Hortitliis  Atiimw ;  and  that  thev  were  believed  to  be  first 
prescribed  by  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  what  ac- 
count now  come  these  thinjjs  to  be  ])rohibited  and  expunged, 
if  the  church's  doctrine  and  tradition  about  this  matter  be 
still  the  very  same.''  No  doubt  it  was  believed  that  the  council 
of  Trent  had  now  so  far  declared  the  .sense  of  the  church 
another  way,  that  such  questions  and  answers  were  no  longer 
to  be  endured. 

But  before  the  council  of  Trent,  the  canons  of  Colcn  " 
against  Hermannus  their  bishop,  when  he  published  his  Re- 
formation, declare,  that  God's  giving  eternal  life  upon  good 
works,  is  ex  gratiuta  dignatione  su(e  clemeni'nc,  from  the  fa- 
vour which  God  vouchsafes  to  them.  Which  to  my  appre- 
hension is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  true  merit  in  the 
works  themselves;  for  if  there  be  any  condignity  in  them,  it 
cannot  be  mere  grace  and  favour  in  God  to  reward  them. 

The  same  canons  in  their  Enchiridion  "  some  years  before, 
when  they  joined  with  their  bisiiop,  call  it  stu])idity  to  think 
that  good  works  are  rewarded  with  eternal  life  for  any  dignity 
in  the  works  themselves.  And  if  there  be  no  dignity  in  them, 
there  can  be  no  true  merit ;  as  the  council  of  Trent  determines 
with  an  anathema. 

P»)[)e  Adrian  VI. P  gives  such  an  account  of  the  merit  of 
our  works,  that  he  could  never  imagine  any  condignity  in  ihem 
to  eternal  life.  "  For,"  saith  he,  "  our  merits  arc  a  broken  reed, 
which  pierce  the  hand  of  him  that  leans  upon  them  ;  they  are 
a  menstruous  cloth;  and  our  best  actions  mixed  with  impu- 
rities ;  anti  when  we  have  done  all  that  we  can,  we  are  unpro- 
fitable servants." 

Petrus  de  Alliacoi,  cardinal  of  Cambray,  attributes  no 
other  effect  to  good  works  than  of  a  causa  sine  qua  nan ;  and 
saith,  that  the  reward  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  virtue  in 
them,  but  to  the  will  of  the  Giver.  Which  I  think  overthrows 
any  true  merit. 

m  Hc)s.  Confe-is.   Petrirovi,  c.  73.  ji.  P  Adriiiii.  de  Saci'.  Eiiuliar.  f.  61. 

144.  1   Pet.  de  AUiaco,  in  4.  1.  sent.  ij.  1. 

>■  Antidida^mn  Cuion.  f.  16.2.  art.  i.  f.  225.  c. 
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Gabriel  Biel '  attributes  the  merit  of  good  works,  not  to  any 
intrinsical  goodness  in  them,  but  to  God's  acceptation.  Which 
is  in  words  to  assert  merit,  and  in  truth  to  deny  it;  for  how 
can  there  be  true  merit  in  the  works,  if  all  their  value  depends 
upon  Divine  acceptance? 

Thomas  Walden  *  charges  WicklifF  with  asserting  the  doc- 
trine of  merit,  and  encouraging  men  to  trust  in  their  own 
righteousness,  and  he  quotes  scriptures  and  fathers  against  it  ; 
and  he  blames  the  use  of  the  term  of  merit,  either  ^.r  cong-nio 
or  ear  condigno ;  which,  he  saith,  was  an  invention  of  some  late 
schoolmen,  and  was  contrary  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
church  :  as  he  proves,  not  only  from  scripture  and  fathers,  but 
from  the  ancient  offices  too ;  as  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  Xon 
CP^timator  meriti,  sed  venia'  qiKCsumus  larg-itor,  kc.  Fer.  4. 
Pass,  lit  qui  de  meritorum  qiialitate  diffidimus,  von  judicium 
tunvi  sed  misericoi-diam  consequamur.  Dom.  2.  Adv.  Ubi 
nulla  suppetunt  suffragia  meritorum,  tuce  nobis  indtilg-entice 
succurre  prasidiis.  How  comes  the  doctrine  condemned  in 
Wicklift'  to  be  established  in  the  council  of  Trent  ?  For  he 
was  blamed  for  asserting  true  merit,  and  the  council  asserts  it 
with  an  anathema  to  those  that  deny  it.  And  yet  we  must 
believe  the  very  same  tradition  to  have  been  in  the  church  all 
this  while. 

Vega  saith ',  that  Walden  speaks  against  merits  without 
grace ;  but  any  one  that  reads  him  will  find  it  otherwise.  For 
lie  produces  those  passages  out  of  the  Fathers  against  merits 
which  do  suppose  Divine  grace,  as  it  were  easy  to  shew  ;  but 
friar  Walden  thought  the  notion  of  merit  inconsistent  with  the 
power  and  influence  of  Divine  grace  necessary  to  our  best 
actions.  God,  saith  he,  doth  not  regard  merit  either  as  to  con- 
gruity  or  condignity,  but  his  own  grace  and  will  and  mercv. 

Marsilius  de  Ingen  ",  who  lived  before  Walden,  reckons  up 
three  opini(>iis  alrout  merit  ;  the  first,  of  those  who  denied  it, 
and  of  this,  saith  he,  Durandus  seems  to  be,  and  one  Job.  de 
Everbaco.  The  second,  of  those  who  said  that  our  works 
liave  no  merit  of  themselves,  but  as  informed  by  Divine  grace, 
and  from  tlie  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  they  do  tridy 

'  Biel  in  1.  1.  sent.  dist.   17.  art.  1.  1  VejBfa  in  Opnsr.  qn.  4. 

not.  3.  "  Miirsil.  in  I.  2.  sent.  q.  18. 

»  WiUilon  lie  Sm-i-ani.  til.  1.  c.  7. 
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nuTit  eternal  life;  and  of  this  opinion,  he  saith,  was  Thomas 
cic  Argentina.  The  third  was,  of  those  who  granted  that  true 
merit  doth  imply  an  equalitv  ;  but  then  they  distinguish  equal- 
ity as  to  quantity  and  as  to  proportion ;  and  in  this  latter 
sense  they  asserted  an  equality.  And  of  this  opinion,  he  sailli, 
was  Petrus  de  Tarantasia.  But  he  delivers  his  own  judgment 
in  these  conclusions  : 

1.  That  our  works,  either  considered  in  themselves,  or  with 
Divine  grace,  are  not  meritorious  of  eternal  life  c,r  condig-no, 
which  he  proves  both  from  scripture  and  reason,  viz.  because, 
1.  no  man  can  make  God  a  debtor  to  him;  for  the  inore  grace 
he  hath,  the  more  he  is  a  debtor  to  God.  And,  2.  he  cannot 
merit  of  another  by  what  he  receives  from  him.  And,  3.  no 
man  can  pay  what  he  owes  to  God,  and  therefore  can  never 
merit  at  his  hands.  4.  No  man  can  merit  here  so  much  grace 
as  to  keep  him  from  falling  away  from  grace  ;  much  less,  then, 
eternal  life. 

2.  These  works  may  be  said  to  be  meritorious  of  eternal  life 
f.r  condigno,  by  Divine  acceptation  originally  proceeding  from 
the  merit  of  Christ's  passion,  because  that  makes  them  worthy. 
But  this  is  Christ's  merit,  and  not  the  true  merit  of  our  works. 

3.  AVorks  done  by  grace  do  merit  eternal  life  de  congrno 
from  God's  liberal  disposition,  whereby  he  hath  appointed  so 
to  reward  them  :  it  being  agreeable  to  him  to  give  glory  to 
them  that  love  him.  But  this  is  an  improper  kind  of  merit, 
and  can  by  no  means  support  the  tradition  of  true  merit. 

Durandus"  utterly  denies  any  true  merit  of  man  towards 
God  ;  he  doth  not  deny  it  in  a  large  improper  sense  for  such  a 
condignity  in  our  actions  as  God  hath  appointed  in  order  to  a 
reward  ;  which  is  by  the  grace  of  God  in  us;  but  as  it  is 
taken  for  a  free  action  to  which  a  reward  is  in  justice  due;  be- 
cause whatever  we  do  is  more  owing  to  the  grace  of  God  than 
to  ourselves;  but  to  make  a  debtor  to  us,  we  must  not  only 
pay  an  equivalent  to  what  we  owe,  but  we  must  go  beyond  it ; 
but  to  God  and  our  parents  we  can  never  pay  an  equivalent, 
much  less  exceed  itx.  And  we  can  never  merit  by  what  God 
gives  us,  because  the  gift  lays  a  greater  obligation  upon  us. 
And  he  saith,  the  holding  the  contrary  is  temerarious  and 
blasphemous. 

*  Durand.  in  Sent.  1. 2.  dist.  27.  q.  3.  y  N.  14. 
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The  two  grounds  of  holding  merit  were,  the  supposing  a 
proportion  between  grace  and  glory,  and  an  equality  between 
Divine  grace  and  glory  in  virtue,  grace  being  as  the  seed  of 
glory ;  and  to  both  these  he  answers. 

To  the  first,  that  the  giving  a  reward  upon  merit  is  no 
part  of  distributive,  but  commutative  justice,  because  it  re- 
spects the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  and  not  the  mere 
quality  of  the  person. 

To  the  second,  that  the  value  of  an  act  is  not  considered 
with  respect  to  the  first  mover,  but  to  the  immediate  agent : 
and  as  to  grace  being  the  seed  of  glory,  it  is  but  a  metaphori- 
cal expression,  and  nothing  can  be  drawn  from  it.  So  that 
Durandus  concludes  true  merit  with  respect  to  God  to  be  te- 
merarious, blasphemous,  and  impossible. 

Ockani  declares  ',  that  after  all  our  good  works,  God  may 
without  injustice  deny  eternal  life  to  them  who  do  tliem  ;  be- 
cause God  can  be  debtor  to  none ;  and  therefore  whatever  he 
doth  to  us,  it  is  out  of  mere  grace.  And  that  there  can  be 
nothing  meritorious  in  any  act  of  ours,  but  from  the  grace  of 
God  freely  accepting  it.  And  therefore  he  must  deny  any  true 
merit. 

Gregorius  Ariminensis  saith  a,  that  no  act  of  ours,  though 
coming  from  grace  to  never  so  great  a  degree,  is  meritorious 
with  God  cj.'  cmidi^'iio  of  any  reward,  either  temporal  or  eter- 
nal ;  because  every  such  act  is  a  gift  of  God  ;  and  if  it  were  at 
all  meritorious,  yet  not  as  to  eternal  life,  because  there  is  no 
equivalency  between  them,  and  therefore  it  cannot  in  justice  be 
due  to  it;  and  consequently  if  God  gives  it,  he  must  do  it 
freely.  But,  saith  he,  God  is  said  to  be  just  when  he  gives 
bona  pro  bonis,  and  merciful  when  he  gives  bona  pro  malis ; 
not  but  that  he  is  merciful  in  both,  but  because  his  mercy  aji- 
pears  more  in  the  latter;  and  in  the  othei*,  it  seems  like  justice 
in  a  general  sense  from  the  conformity  of  tiie  merit  and  the  re- 
ward ;  but  in  this  particular  retriliution  it  is  mere  mercy. 

Scotus  affirms'',  that  all  tiie  meritoriousness  of  our  acts  de- 
pends on  Divine  a».ce|)lation  in  order  to  a  reward  ;  and  if  it  did 
depend  on  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  acts,  God  could  not  in 

z  OckHm  in  4.  sent.  q.  ,1.  ad  serun-  nrt.  1. 
Hum.    In  I.  1.  dist.  17.  q.  1.  in  I.  i.  dist.         ><  .Sxit.   in  I.  i.  sent.  dist.  17.  q.  3. 
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justice  deny  the  reward,  which  is  false;  and  therefore  it  wholly 
dejx'nds  on  the  good-will  and  favour  of  God. 

IJcilarniiiie"^  is  aware  of  this,  and  he  confesses  this  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Scotus,  and  of  other  old  schoolmen.  But  how  then 
do  they  hold  the  doctrine  and  tradition  of  true  merit .''  He 
holds,  that  good  works  are  properly  and  truly  good.  So  do 
we,  and  yet  deny  merit.  But  ho  grants,  that  he  denies  that 
they  bear  any  proportion  to  eternal  life ;  and  therefore  they 
cannot  be  truly  meritorious  of  it.  Bellarminc  himself  asserts, 
that  without  the  Divine  promise,  good  works  have  a  proportion 
to  eternal  life,  and  this  he  saw  was  necessary  to  defend  the  doc- 
trine of  the  council  of  Trent ;  but  then  he  adds,  that  there  is  no 
obligation  on  God's  part  to  reward  in  such  a  manner,  without 
a  promise.  Now  here  are  two  hard  points:  1.  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  there  is  such  a  meritoriousncss  in  good  works,  with- 
out a  Divine  promise :  2.  that  if  there  were  so,  there  is  no 
obligation  on  God  to  reward  such  acts  in  point  of  justice.  The 
former  is  so  much  harder  to  do  from  what  he  had  proved  be- 
fore, ch.  14,  viz.  "  that  they  are  not  meritorious  without  a 
promise ;"  and  here  he  proves  that  they  have  no  proportion  to 
the  reward,  from  scripture,  fathers,  and  reason ;  because  there 
is  no  obligation  on  God  to  do  it,  either  from  commutative  or 
distributive  justice;  and  because  we  are  God's  servants.  These 
are  good  arguments  against  himself;  for  how  can  such  acts 
then  become  meritorious  without  a  promise  ?  If  there  be  no 
proportion  or  equality  on  man's  part,  no  justice  on  God's  pan 
to  reward,  how  can  they  possibly  be  meritorious?  But  this  is 
too  deep  for  me  to  comprehend.  My  business  is  tradition, 
and  I  have  evidently  proved  that  there  was  no  tradition  even 
in  the  church  of  Home  for  the  true  merit  defined  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent.  It  were  easy  to  carry  this  point  higher,  by  shew- 
ing that  the  Fathers  knew  nothing  of  this  doctrine,  but  that 
hath  been  done  by  many  already,  and  it  is  needless  in  so  plain 
a  case. 

But  I  am  now  to  give  an  account  by  what  steps  and  occa- 
sions this  doctrine  came  to  be  established. 

1.  From  the  common  use  of  the  word  merit  with  the  Fathers 
and  others,  in  another  sense  than  it  signified  at  first  ^.     The 
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original  signification  of  it  is  wages  paid  in  consideration  of  ser- 
vice ;  and  from  thence  soldiers  were  said  merere  (as  Budseus 
observes,  and  thence  came  the  word  jnerce.i)  who  truly  de- 
served their  pay  by  their  labour  and  hazard  ;  but  by  degrees 
it  came  to  signify  no  more  than  merely  to  attain  a  thing ; 
which  is  sometimes  used  by  good  authors ;  but  in  the  declen- 
sion of  the  Latin  tongue,  no  sense  of  this  word  was  more  com- 
mon than  this,  especially  among  ecclesiastical  writers.  Who 
frequently  used  it  in  a  sense  wherein  it  was  impossible  to  un- 
derstand it  in  its  original  signification  ;  and  it  cannot  imply  so 
much  as  digiie  eonscqni,  as  in  the  instance  brought  by  Cas- 
sander<^;  when  St.  Cyprian  renders  those  words  of  St.  Paul, 
Misericordiam  meriti,  which  we  render,  /  obtained  mercy ; 
but  the  council  of  Trent  allows  there  could  be  no  true  merit 
here.  And  St.  Augustin  f  saith  of  those  who  murdered  the 
Son  of  God,  Illi  vcniam  meruertmt  qui  Christum  occiderunt. 
And  so  the  vulgar  Latin  often  uses  it,  Gen.  iv.  V6,  Major  est 
iniquitas  mca  quam  lit  veniam  mcrear.  Jos.  xi.  20,  Et  non  me- 
rerentur  nlhtm  clcmentiam.  And  in  that  sense  it  hath  been 
used  in  the  hymns  and  other  offices  of  the  church;  as  in  that 
expression,  O  J'clix  culpa  quiv  talcm  ac  tantum  meruit  habere 
Redemptorem !  where  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  word  is 
used  in  an  improper  sense. 

2.  When  the  school  divines  set  themselves  to  explain  the 
mysteries  of  theology,  this  plain  and  easy,  but  improper  sense 
of  merit,  would  not  go  down  with  some  of  them  ;  but  ihey  en- 
deavoured to  make  out  the  notion  of  merit  with  respect  to 
God  in  its  proper  and  original  sense.  The  last  considerable 
writer,  before  the  scholastic  age,  was  St.  Bernard,  and  lie  pre- 
tended not  to  find  out  any  such  proportion  between  the  best 
works  and  eternal  life,  "•  that  God  should  be  bound  in  justice 
to  bestow  it  as  a  recompense  for  theiiiK;"  and  the  reason  he  gives 
is  plain  and  strong,  "  because  those  things  men  pretend  to  merit 
by  are  themselves  the  gifts  of  God's  grace,  and  so  by  them  they 
arc  more  bound    to  God    than  God   to    them,"  but  besides, 
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"  wliat  are  all  men's  merits  to  eternal  glory?"  St.  Bernard  clotii 
not  speak  of  merits  without  grace,  but  with  the  supposition  of 
it ;  and  Ik-llarniine  wisely  left  out  the  latter  part,  that  he 
might  seem  to  answer  the  former. 

Hugo  de  Sancto  V'ictorc '^  lived  in  the  same  age,  who  first 
shewed  the  way  to  school  divinity,  and  upon  the  same  place 
which  St.  Bernard  speaks  of,  Xon  sunt  condigncr,  &c.  he  puts 
the  question,  how  any  temporal  acts  can  merit  that  which  is 
eternal  .'  And  lie  denies  any  condignity,  because  there  is  more 
in  the  reward  tlian  there  was  in  the  merit ;  but  then  he  adds, 
that  there  may  l)e  a  threefold  comparison  of  things;  either  as 
to  themselves,  as  a  horse  for  a  horse,  money  for  money ;  or  ac- 
cording to  equity,  either  in  punishments  or  rewards ;  or  by 
pact  or  agreement,  as  when  a  good  sum  is  promised  for  a  little 
work  ;  and  this,  saith  he,  God  hath  made  known  to  mankind, 
as  to  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Which  plainly  shews 
he  understood  nothing  of  the  proportion  between  acts  of 
grace  and  an  eternal  happiness ;  but  resolved  all  into  the  fa- 
vour and  mercy  of  God. 

Peter  Lombard ',  called  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  saith, 
"  Nothing  of  any  condignity  or  proportion  is  in  our  works  to  the 
reward  ;  but,"  he  saith,  "  they  are  themselves  God's  gifts,  and 
that  the  reward  itself  is  from  the  grace  of  God,"  and  quotes 
the  noted  saying  of  St.  Augustin,  Cum  coronat  Deus  mcrita 
nostra,  nihil  aliud  coronat  quant  dona  sua.  But  still  this  is 
nothing  but  grace  and  favour  in  God,  first  in  enabling  us  to 
do  good  works,  and  then  in  rewarding  them. 

Bandinas  wrote  a  book  of  the  Sentences  much  about  the 
time  Peter  Lombard  did,  with  so  much  agreement  of  method 
and  expressions,  that  it  is  not  known  which  took  from  the 
other.  Genebrard  ^  hath  produced  this  passage  out  of  him.  De- 
bet, inciv'ditcr  de  Deo  dicitur,  (juia  nihil  omvino  nobis  debet, 
nisi  ex  promisso.  If  it  be  so  rude  to  say  "  God  owes  any 
thing  to  his  creatures  but  by  promise,"  he  could  not  imagine 
any  condignity  in  good  works,  to  which  a  reward  is  due  in 
justice.  And  Genebrard  thinks  he  had  reason  to  deny,  "  that 
God  can  be  made  a  debtor  to  us  by  any  of  our  works." 

Uobertus  Pullus  ',  who  wrote  another  book  of  the  Sentences 
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about  the  same  time,  mentioning  that  place,  Non  sunt  con- 
diff/ice,  So;,  he  saith^  "  Because  our  works  are  not  sufficient,  be- 
ing small  and  temporal,  God  by  iiis  mercy  makes  it  up;" 
which  not  only  shews  that  God  doth  reward  beyond  our  merit, 
but  that  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  best  works  and 
eternal  glory. 

But  by  the  time  of  Gulielmus  Antissiodorensis  ■",  there  were 
two  parties  in  the  church  about  this  point ;  some,  he  saith, 
denied  any  merit  of  eternal  life,  c\v  condrgno,  and  others  as- 
serted it ;  and  after  laying  down  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
he  concludes  for  the  affirmative;  but  in  answer  to  the  place, 
Non  stint  condignce,  Sec,  he  saith,  they  are  not  ad proportioti- 
aliter  mercndum,  but  they  are  ad  shnpUciter  mcrendum ;  so 
that  still  he  denied  any  proportion,  though  he  held  simple 
merit. 

But  Thomas  Aquinas  coming  after  him  ",  denies  that  there 
can  be  any  simple  merit  with  respect  to  God,  because  that  can- 
not be  where  there  is  so  great  inequality  ;  and  so  there  can  be 
no  equal  justice  between  them,  but  according  to  a  proportion; 
which  he  afterwards  explains,  viz.  as  to  the  substance  and 
freedom  of  our  good  works  there  is  only  a  congruity  ;  but  as 
they  proceed  from  Divine  grace,  so  they  are  meritorious  of 
eternal  life,  ex  condigno  °. 

This  doctrine  had  some  followers  in  the  schools,  but  not 
many  in  comparison  of  those  who  opposed  it,  as  appears  by 
what  is  said  already. 

Richardus  dc  MediavillaR,  though  a  Franciscan,  follows 
herein  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas,  and  asserts,  that  by  acts  of 
free  will,  informed  by  grace,  a  man  may  merit  eternal  life  ejr 
condigno,  and  he  adds  .somewhat  more,  potest  certissimc ;  and 
he  uses  the  same  answers  to  the  objections  which  the  otlier 
did. 

And  Xich.  do  Orbcllis'l  follows  Richardus,  so  that  Aquinas 
his  doctrine  had  prevailcil  beyond  his  own  school. 

But  it  was  as  vehemently  oppised  by  others  of  that  fra- 
ternity,  among  whom  cardinal    Hosius   ^mentions  Stcphanus 
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Brulifer,  who  niaiiitaiDcd,  "  that  no  act  of  grace,  how  gooil 
soever,  was  worthy  of  eternal  life." 

Faiilus  Burgensis"^,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  converted 
from  being  a  Jew,  by  reading  Aquinas,  yet  utterly  dissented 
from  liim  in  this  matter:  for  he  saith,  that  no  man  can,  by  the 
ordinary  assistance  of  grace,  merit  eternal  life  c.r  coml'igno,  and 
therefore  the  mercy  of  God  is  most  seen  in  heaven. 

However  the  reputation  of  Aquinas  might  gain  upon  some, 
yet  this  was  very  far  then  from  being  a  catholic  tradition. 

But  no  council  ever  interposed  its  authority  in  this  matter 
till  the  council  of  Trent,  which  resolved  to  carry  the  points  in 
difference  to  the  hciglit,  and  to  establish  every  thing  that  was 
(jucstioned.  Nothing  had  been  more  easy  than  to  have  given 
satisfaction  in  this  matter,  considering  what  Pighius  and  Con- 
tarenus,  and  even  Geiiebrartl,  had  yielded  in  it ;  but  there  the 
rule  was,  that  every  thing  that  was  disputed  must  be  deter- 
mined first,  and  then  defended. 

And  so  it  liath  happened  with  this  decree,  which,  lest  we 
should  think  the  matter  capable  of  softening,  hath  been  since 
asserted  in  the  highest  manner.  Bellarmine'  asserts  good 
works  of  themselves,  and  not  merely  by  compact,  to  be  meri- 
torious of  eternal  life,  so  that  in  tliem  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion and  equality  to  eternal  life. 

Costerus  .saith  ",  "  that  in  works  of  grace,  there  is  an  equality 
between  the  work  and  the  reward." 

Suarez",  "  that  they  have  an  intrinsical  dignity,  whereby  they 
become  worthy  of  eternal  life." 

Vasquez  y,  "  that  there  is  an  equality  of  dignity  between 
good  works  and  eternal  life,  without  which  a  promise  could 
not  make  true  merit." 

The  Rhemists  say  ^,  "  that  good  works  are  truly  and  pro- 
perly meritorious,  and  justly  worthy  of  everlasting  life;  and 
that  thereupon  heaven  is  the  just  due  and  just  stipend,  crown 
or  recompense,  which  God  by  his  justice  oweth  to  the  persons 
so  doing  by  his  grace." 

And  again,  "  that  good  works  are  meritorious,  and  the  very 
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cause  of  salvation,  so  far  that  God  sliould  be  unjust  if  he  ren- 
dered not  heaven  for  the  same  *." 

Ph.  Gamacliaeust",  a  late  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Sorbonne, 
speaks  it  roundly,  "  that  the  council  of  Trent  did  plainly  mean 
to  establish  merit  ex  condigno,  and  that  all  cathohcs  are  agreed 
in  it." 

The  last  defender  of  the  council  of  Trent  within  these  few- 
years,  saith,  "  that  there  is  an  intrinsical  condignity  in  good 
works,  whereby  they  bear  a  proportion  commensurate  with  the 
glory  of  heaven.  And  without  such  doctrine  as  this,  he  doth 
not  think  the  council  of  Trent  can  be  defended  in  this  mat- 
ter <=." 

If,  after  all,  it  be  said,  that  this  is  a  mere  subtlety  concerning 
the  proportion  an  act  of  grace  bears  to  the  state  of  glory ;  I 
answer,  the  more  to  blame  they  who  have  made  and  imposed 
it  as  a  matter  of  faith,  as  the  council  of  Trent  has  done  with  an 
anathema,  and  that  without  any  pretence  from  catholic  tradi- 
tion. 

But  what  made  the  council  of  Trent  so  much  concerned  for 
a  scholastic  subtlety  ?  There  was  a  deep  mystery  lay  in  this ; 
they  were  wise  enough  to  frame  the  decree  so  as  to  avoid  of- 
fence, and  to  make  it  appear  plausible,  but  it  was  enough  to 
the  people  to  understand  that  the  merit  of  good  works  was  al- 
lowed, and  they  were  to  believe  the  priests,  both  as  to  the 
good  works  they  were  to  do,  and  as  to  the  putting  tliem  into  a 
state  of  grace,  to  make  them  capable  of  meriting.  And  this 
was  the  true  reason  of  the  anathema  against  those  who  should 
deny  the  true  merit  of  good  works. 
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'AN  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME." 


J.  HE  author  of  a  book  newly  published,  called,  "  The  Agree- 
ment between  the  Church  of  England  and  Church  of  Rome," 
saith,  "  3  There  has  been  of  late  a  great  cry  that  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England  are  now  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  op- 
posers  of  popery,  and  defenders  of  the  protestant  religion  :" 
and  therefore,  "  to  put  a  check  to  the  insulting  talk  of  our  clergy, 
(who  would  be  thought  the  only  champions  against  popery,)  it 
is  become  necessary  in  the  present  juncture  to  emit  such  an 
essay  as  this,'"  to  shew  an  agreement  between  the  church  of 
England  and  Rome ;  and  "  that  the  controversy  lies  only  be- 
tween the  church  of  Rome  and  the  protestant  dissenter."  This, 
I  confess,  is  an  expedient  of  expedients,  and  as  it  is  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  so  successfully  beaten  out  of  their 
late  pleas  of  misrepresentation,  that  they  sullenly  declare, 
"  ^  until  that  be  yielded,  they  will  not  dispute :"  so  it  may 
be  "  necessary  in  this  present  juncture,"  for  the  charming 
that  adder,  which  has  yet  been  deaf  to  all  the  arguments  of 
flaiterv,  interest,  and  fear;  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  answer- 
»  Preface  to  the  Agreement.  b  Page  i. 
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ing.  replying,  rejoining,  and  sur-rejoining,  whicli  for  some 
montlis,  he  saith,  both  sides  liave  been  employed  in.  For  if 
there  be  an  agreement  in  opinion  between  both  churches,  there 
will  be  no  further  occasion  for  disputing  between  them  ;  and  if 
"  the  only  opposers  of  popery,"  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, are  convinced  of  it,  there  will  be  no  furtiier  disputing  nor 
opposition  ;  since  those  between  whom  the  controversy  tiicn 
only  lies,  viz.  the  church  of  Rome  and  protestant  dissenter, 
are,  it  seems,  upon  terms  of  mutual  cessation. 

But  now,  lest  those  of  the  church  of  England,  that  after  all 
the  complaints  made  against  them  for  misrepresentation,  will 
not  grant  any  such  thing  properly,  and  in  a  strict  sen.se,  (and 
it  is  likely  not  in  any  sense,)  should  be  as  obstinate  and  hard  to 
be  convincetl  in  this  case ;  therefore  to  put  it  out  of  dispute, 
(if  he  be  to  be  credited,)  be  <^  has  with  some  clearness  demon- 
strated tlie  agreement  of  opinion  between  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  Rome  to  be  exact  and  full.  And  if  demonstration 
and  clearness  of  demonstration  will  not  do  it,  nothing  will. 
Rut  it  is  some  men's  way  to  talk  most  of  infallibility,  self-evi- 
dence, and  clearness  of  demonstration,  when  they  are  furthest 
from  it;  and  I  began  present! v  to  suspect  our  author's  credit, 
when  I  found  him  to  shift  his  ground,  as  if  he  did  distrust  his 
own  demonstrations. 

As  for  instance, 

1.  He  had  no  sooner  begun  to  demonstrate  this  exact  and 
full  agreement  of  opinion,  but  by  way  of  prevention,  he  de- 
clares, " ''He  would  not  incumber  his  discourse  with  a  cata- 
logue of  agreements  in  the  great  doctrines  of  Christian  religion, 
and  matters  of  opinion,  but  would  confine  himself  to  matters  of 
government  and  worship,  which  chiefly  concern  men's  prac- 
tices." How  !  demonstrate  the  agreement  of  opinion,  and  yet 
forbear  meddling  with  matters  of  opinion  !  to  undertake  it,  and 
then  to  except  the  thing  he  undertakes !  and  then  to  confine 
liimself  to  matters  of  governmenl  and  worship,  as  if  tiicre  wore 
not  as  much  reason  to  shew  an  agreement  in  doctrine  as  prac- 
tice ;  or  that  matters  of  government  and  worsliip  were  not  also 
matters  of  doctrine .' 

2.  When  he  seems  to  come  to  the  point  he  confiucs  himself 
to,  viz.  government  and  worship,  yet  lie  fails  again,  for  it  is 

<^  I'rcfa..'.  il  Pngo  j. 
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only  ill  somc'=  parts  of  worsliip,  wliic-li  he  ventures  to  say  that 
the  agreement  will  be  found  exact  and  full.  As  one  sensible 
that  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  Liturgy  and  prayers  of  the 
church  of  Kngland,  (which  he  instances  in,)  as  to  the  matter  of 
them,  but  what  every  Christian  may  allow,  and  so  what  the 
pope  may  as  well  as  (he  saitli')  "  did  approve;"  yet,  tliat  their 
Missal  and  Breviary  contain  such  prayers  to  the  saints,  and  for 
souls  depwrted,  &:c.  as  can  be  by  no  other  figure  made  to  agree 
with  the  worship  and  prayers  used  in  the  church  of  England, 
than  one  part  of  a  contradiction  can  be  reconciled  to  the 
other. 

3.  It  is  further  worthy  of  our  observation,  that  the  agree- 
ment he  pretends  to  prove  is  not  from  the  avowed  doctrine  of 
cither  church,  but  by  some  quotations  he  produces  from  two  or 
three  particular  authors,  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  from  such  as  on  their  own  side  are  rejected  by  the 
K governing  part  of  their  church.  So  for  instance,  he  saith  of 
the  church  of  England,  "  Thev  are  the  avowed  principles  of 
some  of  the  clergy  and  late  writers.'"  And  when  he  under- 
takes for  the  Romish  church,  he  tells  us,  ''that  "  a  great,  if 
not  the  greatest  part,  grant  to  the  pope  but  a  primacy,  for  the 
sake  of  catholic  concord,''  &c.  For  proof  of  which  he  appeals 
to  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  Gallican  church.  And  yet  the  acts  of  those  councils  were 
reprobated  in  succeeding  councils;  and  so  far  as  concerns  this 
case,  were  utterly  disallowed,  as  Bellarmine  saith'.  And  of 
what  little  authority  the  Gallic  privileges  have  been  accounted 
at  Rome,  there  needs  no  more  evidence  than  the  case  of  De 
IMarca'',  as  it  is  represented  by  this  author.  So  that  let  his 
quotations'  (which  he  pretends  to  be  very  just  in)  be  admitted  ; 
yet  his  argument  from  thence,  for  an  exact  and  full  agreement 
as  to  this  matter,  amounts  to  this  only  :  Some  of  the  church  of 
England  arc  for  a  primacy  for  concord  sake,  and  some  of  the 
church  of  Rome  are  for  no  more;  therefore  the  agreement  be- 
twixt the  church  of  England  and  Rome  is  very  exact  and  full 
in  those  points.  And  if  this  be  his  way  of  demonstration,  it 
might  to  as  good  purpose  be  shewedj  that   there   is  also  in 
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several  points  tliis  kind  of  agreement  between  those  tliut,  lie 
saith,  the  controversy  only  lies  between,  viz.  the  church  of 
Rome  and  the  protestant  dissenter. 

4.  When  he  offers  at  a  demonstration  from  these  particular 
authors,  he  attempts  not  to  prove  it  so  much  from  what  they 
say,  as  from  what  he  himself  infers  from  it.  So  much  he  ac- 
knowledges ;  for  when  he  had  charged  Dr.  Sherlock  to  have 
"  foimd  out  a  Divine  institution  for  the  pope's  primacy'","  (this 
being  so  gross  as  he  could  not  father  it  upon  him,  but  he 
should  soon  be  detected,)  lie  brings  himself  ofl"  with  this,  "  This, 
I  confess,  the  doctor  doth  not  expresslv  carry  any  further  than 
the  combinations  of  a  national  church  and  primacy,"  that  is,  he 
says  no  such  thing. 

5.  When  he  doth  find  out  some  things  in  which  tiic  churches 
are  agreed,  they  are  such  things  as  the  church  of  England 
agrees  with  the  ancient  and  most  other  churches  in,  viz.  episco- 
pacy and  a  liturgy;  and  it  had  been  to  the  like  purpose,  if  he 
had  also  shewed  their  agreement  in  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christian  religion.  And  yet  even  here  he  fails  again  ;  for  he 
that  concludes,  "  "  In  a  word,  the  agreement  between  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  and  the  Romanists,  about  the  immediate  Divine 
right  of  episcopacy,  is  so  full,"  &c.  doth  before  acknowledge 
that  "  ordination  by  presbyters"  is  granted  in  the  church  of 
Rome  to  be  valid  and  regular,  and  that  all  those  that  hold  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  P  over  the  whole  catholic 
church  visible,  do  hold  the  Divine  right  of  bishops  to  be  but 
mediate,  [mcdiante  j)apa.y  So  that  he  is  gone  from  an  agree- 
ment of  churches  to  an  agreement  between  persons;  from  a 
full  agreement  in  opinion  to  an  agreement  in  government  and 
worship;  from  worship  to  scmie  parts  of  worship;  from  de- 
monstrations to  inferences,  and  framed  propositions  of  his  own  ; 
from  an  agreement,  at  last,  to  a  disagreement. 

And  now  we  may  look  back  with  some  comfort  to  this  bold 
offer  and  clear  demonstration  at  the  beginning,  when  he  saith, 
"  'iThe  author  lias  with  some  clearness  demonstrated  the  agree- 
ment of  o|)inioii  between  the  church  of  ICnglaiul  men,  and  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  be  so  exact  and  full,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment should  so  design,  it  were  but  dictum Jiutiim,  according  to 
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tlicir  doctrine;  and  a  Cassandriaii  peace  might  be  patclicd  up 
presently  with  Rome." 

He  advances,  as  if  he  were  a  kind  of  plenipotentiary  ;  hut  it 
mav  be  suspected,  he  that  has  this  way  of  demonstration  is  not 
like  to  Ik?  very  fortunate  in  the  negotiation. 

Thus  much  shall  suffice  for  our  author's  way  of  denion- 
siration,  and  his  attempt  to  shew  the  agreement  between  the 
church  of  England  and  church  of  Rome  ;  leaving  a  fuller  an- 
swer to  some  of  his  particular  discourses  to  an  abler  pen. 

But  vet  there  remains  another  part  toward  a  just  state  of  the 
controversy"^,  and  that  is,  (as  he  well  observed,)  to  let  the  world 
know  how  far  these  churches  differ,  as  well  as  wherein  they 
are  agreed  :  but  that  was  a  province  he  had  no  mind  to  prose- 
cute; as  being,  though  more  to  the  purpose,  yet  not  so  much 
to  his  design.  For  certainly  he  that  will  demonstrate  the 
agreement  to  be  full  and  exact,  must  either  suppose  there  is  no 
difference ;  or  if  there  bp,  that  the  difference  is  not  considerable 
enough  to  hinder  the  agreement.  But  if  there  be  a  difference, 
and  the  difference  in  points  diametrically  opposite  and  irrecon- 
cilal)le,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  shew  their  agreement  (were  it  so) 
to  l)e  full  and  exact  in  others.  And  that  this  is  the  case,  and  the 
disagreement  far  greater  than  the  agreement,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  prove,  and  that  not  from  an  autlior  or  two,  or  farfetched 
consequences,  and  forced  interpretations,  and  dulnous  expres- 
sions, but  from  sufficient  authorities,  and  the  avowed  princi- 
ples of  both  churches.  Such  are  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the 
Catechism,  the  Homilies,  and  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Such  again  are  the  councils;  more  especially  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent ''j  the  Catechism  ad  Parocho-i,  the  Rhemists''  Anno- 
tations, the  Missal  and  Breviaries;  according  to  which,  and 
the  like,  a  papist  represented  (as  the  mode  of  speaking  has  been 
of  late)  doth  believe. 

In  order  to  which  I  shall  premise, 

1.  That  there  are  some  articles  which  both  churches  do  in 
express  terms  agree  in,  called  l)y  our  author'  "  the  great  doc- 
trines of  religion,"  viz.  art.  1.  Of  the  Holy  Trinity;  [and  so, 
how  Socinians  can  subscribe  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  this  author  affirms",  I  understand  not;]    art.  2. 
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Of  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  ;  art.  3.  Of  tlic  going  down 
of  Christ  into  Hell ;  art.  -t.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ ; 
art.  5.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  art.  7.  Of  the  Old  Testament; 
art.  8.  Of  the  Three  Creeds;  art.  12.  Of  Good  AVorks ; 
art.  16.  Of  Sin  after  Baptism;  art.  18.  Of  obtaining  eternal 
Salvation  only  by  the  Name  of  Christ ;  art.  23.  Of  minister- 
ing in  the  Congregation ;  art.  26.  Of  the  Unworthiness  of 
Ministers;  art.  27.  Of  Baptism;  art.  33.  Of  Excommuni- 
cate Persons;  art.  38.  Of  Christian  Men's  Goods;  art.' 39. 
Of  a  Christian  Man's  Oath.  Against  these  the  Jesuit", 
Johan.  Roberti,  hath  little  or  nothing  to  object  in  his  small 
tract  purposely  written  in  opposition  to  our  Articles. 

But  of  these  Articles  it  is  to  be  observed,  there  are  some 
which  each  partv  differs  as  much  from  the  other  in,  (when  they 
come  to  explain  themselves,)  as  if  there  had  been  no  agree- 
ment in  terms.  Thus  it  happens  in  articles,  3rd,  7th,  and  loth, 
as  shall  afterwards  in  part  be  shewed. 

2.  There  are  other  articles  wherein  both  churches  do  agree 
in  the  sense,  though  they  differ  in  terms ;  or  that  arc  not  so 
much  controversies  between  church  and  church,  as  between 
private  doctors  in  each  church  >.  Of  this  opinion  is  a  learned 
foreigner  of  the  reformed  religion,  about  the  matter  contained 
in  articles  the  10th  antl  17th,  Of  Freewill,  and  Of  Predestina- 
tion and  Election.  Of  the  former  he  saith,  "  The  difference 
that  our  adversaries  will  object  between  them  and  us,  upon  this 
point  of  freewill,  is  only  imaginary  and  mere  cavil."  Of  the 
latter  he  concludes,  "  Since  we  agree  in  the  fundamentals  of 
this  doctrine,  (as  we  have  already  set  forth,)  and  that  our  dis- 
sent is  but  with  a  few  of  their  doctors,  it  would  not  be  very 
hard,  I  should  think,  to  find  out  such  a  bias  of  tempwrament, 
drawn  from  the  wortl  of  God,  in  proposing  of  these  opinions, 
and  in  terms  so  proportioned  to  their  sublimity,  as  all  humble 
and  moderate  spirits  would  find  sufficient  for  their  satis- 
faction." 

3.  There  are  other  points  which  are  matter  of  Hl)ertv,  and 
left  undetermined  in  the  church  of  England  ;  and  so  she  doth 
receive  into  her  conmiunion  as  well  those  that  deny  as  affirm. 
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But  on  the  contrary,  the  church  of  Rome  hath  determined 
several  jwints  of  tliis  nature  to  be  matters  of  faitli ;  and  ana- 
thematized those  tliat  do  not  so  receive  them.  Tlius  tliey  are 
accursed  by  the  council  of  Trent  ^  that  say,  "we  are  formally 
justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  [the  only  formal  cause 
of  our  justification  being  the  justice  of  God  ;"  as  it  is  there 
declared,  cap.  8.]  or  that  "  we  are  justified  by  the  alone  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  righteousness  ;"  or  that  "  shall  say,  justifying 
faith  is  nothing  else  than  a  trust  or  confidence  in  the  Divine 
mercy,  forgiving  sins  for  Christ's  sake,"  &c.  In  which  and  the 
like,  unless  the  church  of  England  will  curse  those  whom  slit- 
doth  bless,  and  cast  out  of  her  communion  such  as  she  receives 
into  it,  she  can  no  more  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Itome, 
than  in  those  other  points  that  for  the  matter  of  them  are  held 
and  declared  by  herself  to  be  false  and  erroneous. 

4.  There  are  articles  which  the  two  churches  do  in  whole  or 
in  part  so  differ  in,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England 
cannot  be  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  nor  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  Rome  be  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England.  Such  are  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  following  articles; 
viz.  art.  6.  Of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  Salva- 
tion ;  art.  9.  Of  Original  Sin;  art.  11.  Of  the  Justification 
of  Man  ;  art.  13.  Of  Works  before  Justification  ;  art.  14.  Of 
Works  of  Supererogation  ;  art.  15.  Of  Christ  alone  without 
Sin;  art.  19-  Of  the  Church;  art.  20.  Of  the  Authority  of 
the  Church;  art.  21.  Of  the  Authority  of  General  Councils; 
art.  22.  Of  I'urgatory  ;  art.  24.  Of  speaking  in  the  Congre- 
gation in  such  a  Tongue  as  the  People  understandeth  ;  art.  25. 
"Of  the  Sacraments;  art.  28.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
art.  29.  Of  the  Wicked  which  eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ ; 
art.  30.  Of  both  Kinds;  art.  31.  Of  the  Oblation  of  Christ 
upon  the  Cross ;  art.  32.  Of  the  Marriage  of  Priests ; 
art.  34.  Of  the  Tradition  of  the  Church  ;  art.  35.  Of  the 
Homilies;  art.  36.  Of  the  Consecration  of-  Bishops  and  Min- 
isters; art.  37.  Of  the  Civil  Magistrates.  These,  besides 
several  others  which  our  Articles  do  not  expressly  mention,  but 
arc  conmionly  the  received  principles  of  our  church,  are  the 
irreconcilable  points;  and  which  all  the  wit  and  charity  in  the 
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world  can  no  more  thoroughly  reconcile  than  light  and 
darkness. 

How  far  this  is  true,  and  demonstrated  to  be  so  in  the  fol- 
lowing sheets,  I  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of  every  intel- 
ligent reader :  in  which  I  have  proceeded  with  care  and 
impartiality  from  point  to  point ;  laying  down  first  the  doctrine 
of  each  church  from  unquestionable  authorities,  for  my  own 
justification;  and  then  for  the  ease  of  the  reader  I  have 
summed  it  up,  and  set  each  in  opposition  to  the  other.  From 
all  which  I  doubt  not,  but  whatever  friendship  may  be  main- 
tained betwixt  the  members  of  both  churches,  as  we  arc  fellow- 
subjects,  yet  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
agreement  between  them  in  matters  of  religion,  of  making  one 
church  of  what  are  so  manifestly  two. 

It  is  upon  the  last  sort  I  am  now  to  proceed ;  and  the  first 
of  which  in  order  is  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  differ  enceheticeen  the  Church  of  England  SfRotne. 

The  Sixth  Jrticle  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  Salvation. 

"  Holy  scripture  containetb  all  things  necessary  to  salvation: 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  provcil 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be 
believed  as  an  article  of  the  faitii,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  ne- 
cessary to  salvation.  In  the  name  of  the  holy  scripture  we  do 
understand  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  church. 
The  names  and  number  of  the  canonical  books,  Genesis,  S:c. 
And  the  other  books  (as  Ilierome  saitli)  the  church  doth  read 
for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners;  but  yet  dotii 
it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  dcK'trine ;  such  are  these 
following,  the  Third  Book  of  Esilras,  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Esdras,  the  Book  of  Tobias,  the  Bixtk  of  JuditI),  the  rest  of 
the  B(K)k  of  ICsther.  [And  the  fourteen  books  commonly 
called  Apocrypha.]  All  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
they  are  connnonly  received,  we  do  receive,  and  account  them 
canonical." 
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The  Twentieth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church. 

"  Although  the  church  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  lioly 

writ,  yet,  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  any  thing  against  the  same, 

so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be 

Ijch'eved  for  necessity  of  salvation." 

Homily  the  First,  or  an  Exhortation  to  the  Reading  and 
Knojcledge  of  Holy  Scripture. 
"  There  is  in  the  scripture  wliatsoevcr  is  meet  for  all  ages 
and  sorts  of  men.  These  books  ought  therefore  to  be  much  in 
our  hands,  in  our  eyes,  in  our  cars,  in  our  mouths,  but  most 
of  all  in  our  hearts." 

Homily  Second,  or  an  Exhortation  S^c. 

"  Surely  none  be  enemies  to  the  reading  of  God's  word,  but 
such  as  either  lie  so  ignorant,  that  they  know  not  how  wholc- 
son)e  a  thing  it  is;  or  else  be  so  sick,  that  they  hate  the  most 
comfortable  medicine  .should  heal  them  ;  or  so  ungodly,  that 
tliey  would  wish  the  people  still  to  continue  in  blindness  and 
ignorance  of  God." 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Trent. 

"»The  holy  and  general  synod  of  Trent  considering,  that 
all  saving  truth  and  instruction  of  manners  is  contained  in 
books  written  and  traditions  not  written,  (which  received  from 
the  mouth  of  Christ  himself  by  the  apostles,  or  from  the 
apostles,  the  Holy  Spirit  dictating,  delivering  as  it  were 
from  hand  to  hand,  have  come  even  to  us,)  following  the 
examples  of  the  orthodox  Fathers,  doth  receive  and  regard 
with  the  like  affection  of  piety  and  reverence,  all  the  books  of 
tiie  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  also  tho.se  unwritten  traditions 
pertaining  to  faith  and  manners,  dictated  by  Christ,  as  it  were 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  preserved  by  a 
contiiuial  succession  in  the  catholic  church,  and  hath  thought 
fit  to  add  the  index  of  the  sacred  books  to  this  decree,  le.st  it 
shoidd  be  doubted  which  they  are  that  are  received  by  the 
sacred  synod.      I'hey  are  these  following  :   the  five  Books  of 

n  ."^PSH  4.  cleL'i'ft.  <it*  canon,  script. 
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Moses,  Josliua,  Judges,  Ruth,  four  Books  of  Kings,  two  of 
Chronicles,  one  of  Esdras  (called  Nehemias),  Tobias,  Judith, 
Esther,  Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles, 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isaias,  Jeremias,  with  Baruch,  Eze- 
kiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  lesser  prophets,  the  two  Books  of 
Maccabees.  The  New  Testament;  viz.  the  four  Evangelists, 
&c.  And  if  any  one  shall  not  receive  those  whole  books  with 
all  their  parts,  for  sacred  and  canonical,  according  as  they  are 
wont  to  be  read  in  the  catholic  church,  and  are  contained  in 
the  ancient  vulgar  Latin  edition,  or  shall  knowingly  and 
wittingly  contemn  tlic  foresaid  traditions,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed." 

So  that  the  church  of  Rome  hath  added  to  the  canon  of 
scripture  (triilv  and  properly  so  called)  six  whole  books,  viz. 
Tobit,  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom,  Judith,  the  First  and  Second  of 
the  Maccabees,  together  with  certain  other  pieces  of  Baruch, 
Esther,  and  Daniel. 

"  ^  Mystical  benedictions,  lights,  incensings,  garments,  and 
many  other  such  like  things,  are  of  apostolical  disciphne  and 
tradition.  The  ceremonies  used  in  baptism  were,  without  con- 
troversy, instituted  by  the  ajwstles,  such  as  salt,  spittle,  ex- 
orcisms, wax-candles,  catechism.'"  Par.  2.  cap.  2.  §.  59,  60, 
65,  &c. 

[See  below,  Articles  19th  and  34th  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.] 

"  <^  Furthermore,  for  the  restraining  all  wanton  wits,  the 
synod  doth  decree  that  no  one  (depending  on  his  own  wisdom, 
in  matters  of  faith  and  manners,  belonging  to  the  edification  of 
Christian  doctrine,  wresting  the  scriptures  to  his  own  sense) 
dare  to  interpret  the  holy  scripture  contrary  to  the  sense 
which  holy  mother  church  haili  held,  and  doth  hold,  (to 
whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  sense  and  interpretation  of 
the  holy  scriptures,)  or  against  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers ;  although  such  interpretations  should  never  be  pub- 
lished." 

The  index  of  prohibited  books,  with  the  rules  made  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Tridentine  synod,  approved  by  the  authority  of 
PiusIV.  an.  1564. 

I>  Council  Trent,  sess.  iJ.  cap.  5. 

r  Sfu.  4.  Decretum  de  Edit,  et  t'su  Sncr.  I.ilir. 
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"  <*  Seeing  it  is  manifest  by  experience,  if  the  holy  Bible  be 
permitted  to  be  read  every  where  without  difference  in  tiic 
viilirar  tongue,  that  more  prejudice  than  benefit  doth  redound 
from  thence  through  the  rashness  of  men ;  let  it  tlierefore  be 
at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  bishop  or  inquisitor,  that  with  the  advice 
of  the  parish  priest  or  confessor,  they  may  grant  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  translated  by  catholic  authors,  to  such  as  they 
shall  understand  will  by  such  reading  receive  no  prejudice, 
but  an  increase  of  faith  and  piety;  which  license  let  them  have 
in  writing.  But  whosoever  shall  without  such  license  presume 
to  read  or  have  such  Bibles,  he  may  not  have  the  absolution 
of  his  sins  before  he  has  returned  them  to  the  ordinary." 

The  same  Index  being  enlarged  by  Sixius  V,  and  reviewed 
and  published  by  order  of  Clement  VIII.  anno  1595,  there  is 
added  the  following  observation  about  the  foresaid  rule  : 

"It  is  to  be  considered  about  the  above  written  fourth  rule 
of  j)ope  Pius  IV,  that  there  is  no  new  power  given  by  this 
impression  and  edition  to  the  bishops,  or  inquisitors,  or  supe- 
riors of  regulars,  of  granting  a  license  to  buy,  read,  or  keep 
the  Bible  published  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  seeing  the  power  of 
granting  such  licenses  of  reading  or  keeping  vulgar  Bibles,  or 
any  parts  of  them,  hath  been  taken  away  by  the  connnand  and 
use  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  the  holy  inquisition  ;  as 
also  all  summaries  and  historical  compendiums  of  the  said 
Bibles  and  books  of  holy  scripture,  written  in  any  vulgar 
tongue;  which  truly  is  inviolably  to  be  observed.'" 

So  that  the  power  of  granting  such  licenses,  and  the  liberty 
of  reading  the  scripture  in  the  vulgar  tongue"^,  is  wholly  taken 
away ;  and  accordingly  we  are  told  it  is  so  ordered  by  tlie 
general  inquisition  of  Spain. 

From  all  which  we  may  observe, 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  IIolv  scripture  containetli  1.  All  saving  truth  is  in  books 
all  thiugs  necessary  to  salvn-  wiitton,  and  traditions  unwrit- 
tion.                                                       ten. 

2.  Whatsoever  is  not  read  in  2.  Tlie  cliurch  doth  receive 
scripture,    nor    may    be    proved      and  regard  unwritten  traditions 

'I  Ri'giila  4-  c  Azorius  Instit.  Mor.  1.  8.  cap.  26.  ss.  Quseriuir;  et  ss. 

Qua-ri-s. 
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thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of 
any  man  to  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  faith,  or  to  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. 

3.  In  the  name  of  the  holy 
scripture  is  understood  those  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  of  whose  au- 
thority was  never  any  doubt  in 
the  church,  and  the  other  [the 
Apocrypha]  the  church  doth  not 
apply  to  establish  any  doctrine. 

4.  The  scriptures  were  in- 
tended for,  and  are  to  be  read 
by  all. 

5.  The  scriptures  are  useful 
for  all. 

0.  The  church  is  a  witness 
and  keeper  of  holy  wTit. 


with  the  like  piety  and  rever- 
ence, as  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  And  if 
any  one  shall  knowingly  con- 
temn those  traditions,  he  is  ac- 
cursed. 

3.  The  books  of  scripture  are, 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  &c. 
Tobias,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Baruch,  the  two  books 
of  Maccabees,  &c.  And  if  any 
one  shall  not  receive  these  whole 
books,  with  all  their  parts  for 
canonical,  he  is  accursed. 

4.  The  scriptures  ought  not 
to  be  read  by  the  vulgar. 

b.  If  the  Bible  is  permitted 
to  be  read  by  all,  more  prejudice 
than  benefit  doth  arise  from  it. 

6.  It  belongs  to  the  mother 
church  of  Rome,  to  judge  of  the 
sense  and  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture. 


The  1th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New :  for  botli 

in  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered  to 

mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God 

and  man,  being  both  God  and  man." 

"J'he  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Trent. 
"'The  saints  reigning  with  Christ  do  offer  prayers  to  God 
for  men,  and  it  is  g(MHl  and  profitable  to  invoke  them/' 

"EThe  most  lioly  Mother  of  God  by  lier  intercession  doth 
reconcile  God  to  sinners;  slie  is  the  Mother  of  mercy,  and  Ad- 
vocatress  of  tiie  faithful.'''' 


f  Sc-s.  25.  do  IiivcH'Ht.  t  Cauvh.  Trid.  part.  4.  cap.  5.  ss.  8. 
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The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

C'lirist   is   the   only  mediator  The  Virgin  Mary  and  saints 

between  God  and  man.  are  mediators  in  lieaven. 

See  more,  Article  22. 

The  9lh  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  Original  or  Birth-sin. 

"  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  tlie  following  of  Adam,  (as 

the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk;)  but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption 

of  the  nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  ingendered  of  the 

offspring  of  Adam,"  &c. 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Basil. 
"  ^  We  do  define  and  declare,  &c.  the  doctrine  that  declares 
the  glorious  Virgin  Mary  to  have  been  always  free  from  ori- 
ginal and  actual  sin,  holy  and  immaculate,  is  to  be  approved, 
retained,  and  embraced  by  all  catholics,  as  pious  and  conso- 
nant to  ecclesiastical  worship,  the  catholic  faith,  right  reason, 
and  holy  scripture;  and  that  for  the  future  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  none  to  preach  or  teach  the  contrary." 

7^e  Council  of  Trent. 

"  '  This  holy  synod  doth  declare,  that  it  is  not  its  intention  to 
comprehend  in  this  decree  concerning  original  sin,  the  blessed 
and  immaculate  Virgin  Mary  the  Mother  of  God  ;  but  that  the 
Constitutions  of  pope  Xystus  IV.  of  happy  memory,  are  to  be 
observed  inider  the  penalties  therein  contained,  which  it  doth 
enforce." 

Of  the  sense  of  these  two  councils  in  this  matter,  see  Joh. 
Baptistic  de  Lczana  Apol.  pro  immacul.  Concept,  cap.  13. 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

Original  sin  is  the  fault  and  The    Virgin    Mary   was    free 

corruption  of  the  nature  of  every      from  original  and  actual  sin. 
j)erson  naturally  engendered  of 
the  otfsj)ring  of  Adam. 

So  that  none  is  excepted  but 
our  blessed  Saviour. 

h  Scss.  36,  anno  i4.i'j-  1  Sess.  5. 
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The  11th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  the  Justification  of  Man. 
"  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not 
for  our  own  works  and  deservings.  Wherefore,  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very 
full  of  comfort,  as  is  more  largely  expressed  in  the  homily  of 
Justification.'" 

The  First  Part  of  the  Homihj  qf  Salvation. 

"  Because  all  men  be  sinners,  and  therefore  can  no  man  by 
his  own  acts,  words,  and  deeds,  (seem  they  never  so  good.)  be 
justified,  and  made  righteous  before  God  :  but  every  man  is 
constrained  to  seek  for  another  righteousness  or  justification,  to 
be  received  at  God's  own  hands,  that  is  to  say,  the  forgiveness 
of  his  sins:  and  this  justification  or  rigliteousncss,  [the  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins,]  which  we  so  receive  of  God's  mercy,  and 
Christ''s  merits  embraced  by  faith,  is  taken,  accepted,  and  al- 
lowed of  God  for  our  perfect  and  full  justification. 

"  Faith  doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope,  love,  dread, 
and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  joined  with  faith  in  every  man  that 
is  justified,  but  it  shutteth  them  out  from  the  office  of  justify- 
ing," [that  is,  meritoriously,  as  the  homily  shews.] 

The  Third  Part  of  the  Hoinily  qf  Salvation. 

"  The  meaning  of  this  proposition  or  saying.  We  be  justi- 
fied by  faith  in  Christ  only,  (according  to  the  meaning  of  the  old 
ancient  authors,)  is  this.  We  put  our  faith  in  Christ,  that  we  be 
justified  by  him  only,  that  we  be  justified  by  God's  free  mercy, 
and  the  merits  of  our  Saviour  Christ  only,  and  by  no  virtue  or 
good  works  of  our  own.'' 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
T/ie  Council  of  Trent. 

"  '  Justification  is  not  only  the  remission  of  sins,  but  the  sanc- 
tification  and  renovation  of  the  inward  man,  from  whence  a 
man  of  unjust  is  made  just.  If  any  one  shall  say,  '  l<  that 
men  arc  justified,  either  hy  the  only  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  or  by  the  alone  remission  of  our  sins,  excluding 
the  grace  and  love  w  hicii  is  spread  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy 

I  S»w,«.  6.  c.i|).  7.  k  Tan.  1 1. 
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Ghost,  and  dotli  inhere  in  them ;  or  that  the  grace  by  which 
we  are  justified  is  only  the  favour  of  God  ;  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed.'" 

"  "1  It  is  called  our  righteousness,  because  we  are  justified  by 
it,  inhering  in  us.'" 

"  "  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  the  wicked  is  justified  by 
faith  alone,  so  that  he  understands  nothing  else  to  be  required, 
which  may  cooperate  to  obtain  the  grace  of  justification,  and 
that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  he  be  prepared  and  disposed 
by  the  motion  of  his  own  will;  let  him  be  accursed." 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England,  The  Church  of  Rome, 

1.  Phicetli  tlie  nuture  of  justi-  1.  Saith,  justification  is  not 
fication  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin.      only  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  hut 

also  that  it  is  the  sanctification 
of  our  natures,  [confounding 
justification  with  sanctification,] 
and  that  whoever  holds  the  con- 
trary is  accursed. 

2.  Saitli,    we   are  accounted  2.  Saith,  we  are  justified  by 
righteous  only  for  the  merit  of      a  righteousness  inhering  in  us. 
Christ. 

The  \9,th  Article  of  the  Chtirch  of  England. 
Of  Good  Works. 
"  Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and 
follow  after  justification,  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure 
the  severity  of  God''s  judgment ;  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God  in  Christ,  and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a 
true  and  lively  faith  ;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may 
be  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruit." 
Homily  of  Good  Wo?-ks.  And  first  of  Fasting. 
"  To  have  any  affiance,  or  to  put  any  confidence  in  our 
works,  as  by  merit  and  deserving  of  them  to  purchase  to  our- 
selves and  otliers  remission  of  sin,  and  so  consequently  ever- 
lasting life,  is  mere  blas|)lieniy  of  God''s  mercy,  and  great  dero- 
gation to  the  bloodsliedtling  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

n>  Cap.  1 6.  ■'  Can.  9. 
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Sermon  of  Salvation,  part  3. 

"  Our  own  imperfection  is  so  great,  tiirough  the  corruption 
of  original  sin,  thai  all  is  unperfect  that  is  within  us.  Faith, 
chanty,  hope,  dread,  thoughts,  words,  and  works;  and  there- 
fore not  apt  to  merit  or  deserve  any  part  of  our  justiiication 
for  us." 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Trent. 

"  "  Justified  persons  are  esteemed  to  have  truly  deserved  eter- 
nal life." 

"  "If  any  one  shall  say,  The  good  works  of  the  justified  are 
so  the  gifts  of  God,  that  they  are  not  also  the  good  merits  of 
the  person  justified  ;  or  that  by  the  good  works  which  are 
done  by  him,  through  the  grace  of  God  and  merit  of  Christ, 
he  doth  not  truly  merit  an  increase  of  grace,  eternal  life,  and 
the  obtaining  of  eternal  life,  (if  he  shall  depart  in  grace,)  and 
also  an  increase  of  glory,  let  him  be  accursed.'" 

The  Rhemisfs''  Annotations. 
"  ('This  place  convinceth  for  the  catholics,  that  all  good  works 
done  bv  God's  grace  after  the  first  justification,  be  truly  and 
properly  meritorious,  and  fully  worthy  of  everlasting  life;  and 
that  thereupon  heaven  is  the  due  and  just  stipend,  crown  or  re- 
compense, which  God  by  his  justice  oweth  to  the  jx^rstms  so 
working  by  his  grace ;  for  he  rendereth  or  repayeth  heaven  as 
a  just  Judge,  and  not  only  as  a  merciful  giver;  and  the  crown 
wiiich  he  payeth,  is  not  only  of  mercy  or  favour  or  grace, 
but  also  of  justice." 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1 .  The  best  works  arc  iinper-  1 .  The  good  works  of  the  jiis- 
foct,  and  cannot  endure  the  se-  tified  do  truly  merit  eternal 
verity  of  God's  judgment.                  life. 

2.  To  put  any  confidence  in  2.  Whosoever  saith  they  do 
our  works,  and  to  think  they  not  properly  merit,  is  accursed, 
merit  everlasting  life,  is   bla.s- 

phemy. 

n  Scss.  ft.  cap.  i6.  r  Annot.  in   J   Tim.  iv.   8;    i  Cor. 

'  Can.  .i:.  iii.  S;  aiiH  Ilct'.  vi.  lo. 
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The  VMh  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  Works  before  Justification. 
"  Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration 
of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  Gotl,  forasmuch  as  they  spring 
not  of  faith  in  Jesus  C'lirist,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to 
receive  grace,  or  (as  school-autiiors  say)  deserve  grace  of  con- 
gruity  :  1  yea  rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath 
willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but 
they  have  the  nature  of  sin." 

Tltc  Chui-ch  <yf  Rome. 
It  was  a  common  opinion  in  the  cluirch  of  Rome,  that  works 
done  before  the  grace  of  Ciirist  do  make  men  meet  to  deserve 
grace  of  congruity,  or  that  man  by  the  power  of  nature  can  dis- 
pose iiimsclf  for  justification.  Of  this  opinion  were  Scotus, 
Durandus,  Biel,  Cajetan,  &c. 

Council  of  Trent. 

"  ''If  any  one  shall  say,  that  all  works  before  justification, 

for  whatever  reason  they  are  done,  are  truly  sins,  or  deserve 

the  hatred  of  God,  let  him  be  accursed." 

The  Opposition. 

The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  Works  done  before  justifi-  1.  Works  done  before  justifi- 
cation do  not  deserve  grace  of      cation  do  merit  it  of  congruity. 
congruity. 

2.  Works  done  before  justi-  2.  Whoever  shall  say,  works 
fication  have  the  nature  of  sin.         done    before     justification     are 

truly  sins,  is  accursed. 

The  lith  Article  of  the  Cliurch  of  England. 
Of  Works  of  Supererogation. 
"  Voluntary  works  besides,  over  and  above,  God's  command- 
ments, which  they  call  zc'orks  of  supererogation,  cannot  be 
taught  without  arrogancy  and  impiety :  for  by  them  men  do 
declare,  that  they  do  not  only  render  unto  God  as  much  as 
they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do  more  for  his  sake  than 
of  bounden  duty  is  required  :  w  hereas  Christ  saith  plainly, 
When  ye  have  done  all  that  are  commanded  to  you,  say,  JVe  are 
unprofitable  servants." 

<l  .See  Bishop  L'shcr's  Ansuer  to  a  Challcngp,  chaii.  ii.         '  Sess.  6.  cap.  7. 
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Second  Part  of  the  Sonion  of  Good  Works. 

"  Which  sects  and  religions  in  tlie  churcli  of  Rome  had  so 
many  hvpocritical  and  feigned  works,  in  their  state  of  religion, 
(as  they  arrogantly  named  it,)  that  their  lamps  (as  they  said) 
run  always  over,  able  to  satisfy,  not  only  for  their  own  sins, 
but  also  for  all  their  benefactors,  brothers  and  sisters  of  reli- 
gion, as  most  ungodlily  and  trustily  they  had  persuaded  the 
multitude  of  ignorant  people ;  keeping  in  divers  places,  as  it 
were  marts  or  markets  of  merit,  being  full  of  their  holy  relics, 
images,  shrines,  and  works  of  overflowing  abundance,  ready  to 
be  sold." 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Catechism. 

"  ^  In  this  the  goodness  and  clemency  of  God  is  to  be  praisctl, 
who  hath  granted  to  our  weakness,  that  one  may  satisfy  for  an- 
other, &c.  And  such  as  are  endued  with  Divine  grace  can 
pay  in  the  name  of  another  what  is  due  to  God." 

Rhcmi.sts'  Annotations. 

"  '  The  works  which  we  do  more  than  precept  be  called 
works  of  supererogation  ;  and  whereby  [that  is,  from  what  was 
abovcsaid]  it  is  also  evident  against  the  protestants  that  there 
be  such  works." 

"  "This  place  provcth  plainlv,  that  the  fastings  and  satis- 
factory deeds  of  one  man  be  available  to  others.  Yea,  and  that 
holy  saints  or  other  virtuous  persons  may,  in  measure  and  pro- 
[wrtion  of  other  men's  necessities  and  deservings,  allot  unto 
them  as  well  the  sujiererogation  of  their  spiritual  works,  as 
those  that  abound  in  worldly  gootls  may  give  alms  of  their  su- 
perfluities to  them  which  are  in  necessity." 

"  "  We  infer  most  assuredly,  that  the  satisfactory  and  penal 
works  of  holy  saints  suffered  in  this  life,  be  communicable  aiul 
applicable  to  the  use  of  other  faithful  men,  and  to  be  dispensed 
according  to  every  man's  necessity  and  deserving,  by  them 
whom  Christ  hath  constituted  over  his  family,  and  hath  made 
the  dispensers  of  his  treasures." 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1 .  That  men  may  do  more  for  1 .  Tliat  men  umy  do  ^^■orks  of 

»  Pars  3.  dc  Sacrani.  Pofiiit.  w.  77.  >'  >  Cor.  viii.  14. 

I  Luke  xi.  3;.  '<  Aniiot.  uii  2  Cor.  ii.  10. 
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God's   sake    than    of    boiindcn      supcriTogation,   and   more  tlian 
duty     is    required,    cannot     be      is  commanded, 
tauglit  without   arrogancy    and 
impiety. 

2.  That  any  may  be  able  not  2.   That   what  they  do   more 

only   to   satisfy    for    their   own      than  is  commanded,  may  be  al- 
sins,   but   also    for   the   sins    of      lotted  to  others,  and  which  such 
others,  is  a  most  ungodly  doc-      may  have  the  benefit  of. 
trine. 

The  \oth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin. 

"  Christ  in  the  truth  of  our  nature  was  made  like  unto  us 
in  all  thintrs,  sin  only  except,  from  wiiich  he  was  clearly  void, 
botii  in  liis  flesh  and  in  his  spirit,  &c.  But  all  wc  the  rest, 
although  baptized,  and  born  again  in  Christ,  yet  offend  in 
many  things;  and  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  wc  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us." 

The  Church  of  Rome, 
The  Council  of  Trent. 
"  y  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  any  one  can  avoid  all  sins, 
such  also  as  are  venial,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  except 
by  special   privilege  from  God,  as  the  church  doth  hold  con- 
cerning the  blessed  Virgin,  let  him  be  accursed." 

The  Rhemists. 
"■  ^  Our  Lady  had  so  much  grace  given  her  that  she  never 
sinned,  not  so  much  as  venially,  in  all  her  life." 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

Christ  alone  is  without  sin, but  The  Virgin  Mary  is  excepted, 

all  the  rest  of  mankind  offend  in      having  never  sinned  so  much  as 
many    things,    none    being    ex-      venially. 
cepted. 

The  19th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  the  Church. 

"  The  visible  church  of  CJhrist  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 

men,  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 

.sacraments  be  duly  ministered  according  to  Christ''s  ordinance 

in  ail  those  things  that  of  necessity  arc  requisite  to  the  same. 

y  Ses».  6.  can.  23.  z  Aiinot.  on  Mar.  iii.  34. 
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"  As  the  cliurcli  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have 
erred ;  so  also  the  church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in 
their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of 
faith." 

§.1.   Of  the  Church. 

The  visible  church  is  where  the  word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered,  in  all  things  of  neces- 
sity requisite. 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
The  5th  General  Council  of  Lateran. 

"  *  The  sacred  doctors  have  affirmed,  that  the  unity  of  the 
church  doth  consist  in  two  things:  1.  in  the  conjunction  of 
the  members  of  the  church  one  with  another :  2.  in  their  or- 
der to  one  head,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  according  to  the  saying  of 
the  apostle,  Not  holding  the  head." 

The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Of  the  Notes  of  the  true  Church. 
"  ^The  first  note  is,  That  it  be  one.  And  it  is  called  one, 
as  there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  There  is  one 
governor,  the  invisible,  Christ ;  the  visible,  who  (being  the 
lawful  successor  of  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles)  doth  possess 
the  Roman  chair. 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

Tlie   notes  of  a  true  church  The    necessary    note    of   tlitf 

are,  the  pure  word  preached  and      true  church  is  the  being  united 
the  due  ministration  of  the  sa-      to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
craments. 

§.  2.    Of  the  Fallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
*■  The  church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  as  well  as  otlicr  churclics, 
in  living,  ceremonies,  and  faith. 

The  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred  in  Ceremonies. 

^  The  Common  Prayer  Book. 

"  Of  such  ceremonies  as  be  used  in  the  church,  and  have 

had  their  beginning  by  the  institution  of  man.  some  arc  put 

away,  because  the  great  excess  and  multitude  of  them  hath  so 

«  Orat.  Archiep.  Spalat.  il  IJiilirir,  of  Oremunies,  why  gome 

'■  Pnr.  I.  (le  9,  Art.  Sjnuli.  ss.  11.  lio  aliiilishi-d,  \i'. 

<•  N.I. 
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increased  in  lliesc  latter  days,  that  the  burden  of  them  was  in- 
tolerable. This  our  excessive  multitude  of  ceremonies  was  so 
f,'reat,  and  many  of  them  so  dark,  that  they  did  more  confound 
than  declare  and  set  forth  Christ's  benefits  unto  us.  Further- 
more, the  most  weighty  cause  of  the  abolishment  of  some  ce- 
remonies was,  that  they  were  so  far  abused,  partly  by  the  su- 
|)erstitious  blindness  of  the  rude  and  unlearned,  and  partly  by 
the  unsatiable  avarice,"'  &c. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  HoniUij  of  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer. 
"  They  have  profaned  and  deliled  their  churches  with  hea- 
thenish and  Jewish  abuses,  with  images  and  idols,  with  num- 
bers of  altars,  too,  too  superstitiously  and  intolerably  abused, 
with  gross  abusing  and  filthy  corrupting  of  the  Lord's  holy 
supper,  the  blessed  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood,  with  an 
infinite  number  of  toys  and  trifles,  of  their  own  devices,  to 
make  a  goodly  outward  show,  and  to  deface  the  plain,  simple, 
and  sincere  religion  of  Christ." 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Trent. 
"  ^  The  church  has  appointed  ceremonies,  as  mystical  bene- 
dictions, lights,  incensings,  garments,  and  such  like,  that  the 
majesty  of  so  great  a  sacrifice  might  be  recommended,  and  the 
minds  of  the  faithful  be  excited,"  &c. 

"  f  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  the  ceremonies,  garments,  and 
external  signs,  which  the  catholic  church  doth  use  in  the  cele- 
bration of  mass,  are  rather  incitements  of  impiety  than  helps 
to  piety,  let  him  be  accursed." 

"  s  If  any  one  shall  say,  they  are  injurious  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  give  some  virtue  to  the  holy  chrism  of  confirma- 
tion, let  him  be  accursed." 

The  Catechism. 
"  ''  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  hath  many,  and  those  very  re- 
markable and  solemn  rites ;  none  of  which  is  to  be  esteemed 
needless  and  vain." 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1.   The    ceremonies    in    the  1.  The  ceremonies  used   are 

c  Sess.  22.  c.  j.  S  Sess.  7.  can.  2. 

t  Ibid.  can.  7.  h  Par  2.  cap.  4.  de  Euobar.  ss.  81. 
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church  of  Rome  were  for  their  many,  but  solemn,  and  for  the 

multitude    an    intolerable    bur-  majesty  of  worship. 

den. 

2.  They  do  more  confound  2.  They  do  recommend  the 
than  set  forth  Christ's  benefits,  worship,  and  excite  the  minds 
and  do  deface  the  plain  and  sin-  of  the  faithful. 

cere  religion  of  Christ. 

3.  They  are  toys  and  trifles.  3.  None  of  them  are  needless 

and  vain  ;  but  have  a  virtue  in 
them. 

4.  They  do  profane  and  defile  4.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that 
the  churches  where  they  are  they  are  incitements  of  impiety, 
used.                                                   is  accursed. 

See  Articles  6tii  and  34th. 

'  The  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Homily  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost. 
"  If  ye  will  compare  the  notes  of  a  true  church  with  the 
church  of  Home,  as  it  is  presently,  and  hath  been  for  the 
space  of  nine  hundred  years  and  odd;  you  shall  well  perceive 
the  state  thereof  to  be  so  far  wide  from  the  nature  of  the  true 
church,  that  nothing  can  be  more ;  where  is  then  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  they  do  so  stoutly  claim  to  themselves  ?  Where  is 
now  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  will  not  suft'cr  them  in  any  wise 
to  err.'  &c.     It  is  but  a  vain  brag,  and  notliing  elsc.'^ 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Trent. 
"  k  The  holy  synod,  delivering  that  sound  and  sincere  doc- 
trine, which  the  catholic  church  being  taught  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  and  the  apostles,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  suggesting 
all  truth  from  day  to  day  to  her,  hath  retained,  and  will  pre- 
serve to  the  end  of  tiie  world,  doth  straightly  charge  all 
tlie  faithful  of  Christ,  that  they  dare  not  after  this  believe  or 
teach  otherwise  concerning  the  holy  cucharist  than  is  ex- 
plained and  defined  in  this  decree." 

The  Catechism. 
"'The   church    cannot  err   in   delivering   the  discipline  of 
faitli  and  manners." 

I  N.  J.  l<  ."^ess.  13.  init.  '  Par.  i.  di'  9.  Artie.  8\-mb.  u.  18. 
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Tlie  Rhemista"  Annotations. 
♦'  "  By   this  promise  we  are   assured   that  no  heresies  or 
other  wicked  attempts  can  prevail  against  the  cliurch  buildcd 
upon  Peter,  which  the  Fathers  call  Peter's  see  and  the  Ro- 
man church.^ 

The  Opposition. 

The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  The  church  of  Rome  hath  1.  The  church  of  Rome  can- 
erred  in  matters  of  faith.  not  err  in  matters  of  faith. 

2.  The  pretence  of  the  church  2.  The  church  of  Rome  is 
of  Rome  to  infallibility  is  no-  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
thing  but  a  vain  brag.  day  to  day,  and  cannot  err. 

The  ^Oth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church. 

"  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is 
contrarj'  to  God's  word  written,  &c. — Wherefore,  although  the 
church  be  a  witness  and  keeper  of  holy  writ,  yet,  as  it  ought 
not  to  decree  any  thing  against  the  same,  so  besides  the  same 
ought  it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity 
of  salvation ." 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Constance. 

"  "  Although  Christ  hath  instituted  and  did  administer  the 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist  in  bread  and  wine,  yet  this  notwith- 
standing, the  authority  of  the  sacred  canons  and  the  approved 
custom  of  the  church  is  to  be  preserved,  that  it  be  not  re- 
ceived after  supper,  &c.  And  likewise,  that  although  the  sa- 
crament was  received  in  both  kinds  in  the  primitive  church,  yet 
the  custom  is  reasonably  introduced,  that  the  laics  receive  in 
one  kind,  &c.  And  we  do  command  that  no  presbyter  do 
communicate  the  people  in  both." 

The  Council  of  Trent. 

""This  holy  synod  being  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  doth 
declare  and  teach,  that  laymen  are  obliged  by  no  Divine  pre- 
cept to  receive  in  both  kinds,  and  that  communion  in  one  is 
sufficient  for  salvation." 

"P  Furthermore  she  declares,  that  this  power  hath  always 
been  in   the  church,  that  in  dispensing  the  sacraments  (the 

m  On  Matt.  xvi.  i8.  n  Scs8.  i.V         °  Sesa  21.  cap.  i.         P  Ibid.  cap.  2. 
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substance  of  them  being  preserved)  she  might  appoint  and 
change  those  things  which  she  doth  judge  more  expedient  for 
the  profit  of  the  receivers  and  the  reverence  of  the  sacrament, 
&c.  Wherefore  holy  mother  church  acknowledging  [avowing] 
this  her  authority,  &c.  for  weighty  and  just  causes  doth  decree, 
that  the  eucharist  be  communicated  in  one  kind."" 

I .  General  Council  of  Lateran . 
"  <l  We  do  altogether  forbid  presbyters,  deacons,  and  monks 
to  contract  matrimony ;   and  we  do  determine  that  marriages 
so  contracted  be  disjoined."" 

The  Creed  of  Pius  IV. 
In  which  it  is  declared,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  other  cliurches.  That  the  pope  is 
successor  to  St.  Peter,  and  vicar  of  Christ.  That  in  the  mass 
is  a  real  transubstantiation  of  the  elements  into  the  bcnly  and 
blood  of  Christ,  &c.  And  that  all  things  professed  in  that 
Creed  are  the  catholic  faith,  "  out  of  which  no  man  can  be 
saved." 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England,  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  Saith,  that  it  is  not  lawful  1.  The  church  of  Rome  hath 
for  the   church    to    ordain    an}'      ordained  things  contrary  to  God's 
thing  contrary  to  God's  written      ^\Titten  word ;   as,  in  requiring 
word.                                                   the  sacrament  to  be  administer- 
ed in  one  kind ;    in  forhidding 
and  disannulling  the  marriage  of 
priests. 

2.  The  church  ought  not  to  2.  The  church  of  Rome  doth 
enforce  any  thing  hesides  the  require  things,  at  least,  besides 
written  word  to  he  helievod  for  the  word,  to  be  believed  as  ne- 
necessity  of  salvation.                         ces.sary  to  salvation  ;  as  that  the 

pope  is  vicar  of  Christ,  and  St. 
Peter's  succes.sor  ;  that  there  are 
proi)erIy  and  triily  seven  sacra- 
nii'iits  instituted  by  Christ,  &c 

The  9.\st  Article  of  the  Church  ofEngUmd. 
Of  t lie  Authority  of  Gcnernl  Councils. 
"  General  councils  may  not  be  gathered  together  wiiliout 
q  Cap.  II 
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llie  cuiiimandment  and  will  of  princes;  anil  when  they  be 
gathcretl  together  (forasmuch  as  they  he  an  assembly  of  men, 
wiiercof  all  be  not  governed  with  the  spirit  and  word  of  God) 
they  may  err,  and  sometime  have  erred  in  things  pertaining 
unto  Gixl.  Wherefore  things  ordained  by  them  as  necessary  to 
salvation  have  neither  strength  nor  authority,  unless  it  may  be 
declared  that  they  be  taken  out  of  holy  scripture.'' 

The  Church  of  Borne. 
Council  of  Trent. 
"  ■■  It    belongs    to    the    popes    to    call    and    direct    general 
councils. 

"  The  holy  universal  and  general  synod  of  Trent,  lawfully 
gathered  together  in  the  Holy  Ghost — taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  a  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding.  Sec,  doth 
declare  and  teach." 

The  Rhcmists'  Annotattons. 
"  «  To  teach  all  truth,  and  preserve  in  truth  and  from  error, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  promised  and  performed  only  to  the  church, 
and  the  chief  governor  and  general  councils  thereof. 

"  '  The  holy  councils  lawfully  kept,  &c.,  have  ever  the 
assistance  of  God's  Spirit,  and  therefore  cannot  err  in  their 
sentences  and  determinations  concerning  the  same,  because  the 
Holy  Ghost  cannot  err,  from  whom,  as  you  see  here,  jointly 
with  the  council  the  resolution  proceedeth." 
The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  General  councils  may  not  1.  It  belongs  to  the  pope  to 

l)€    gathered  without   the  com-      call  general  councils, 
mand  and  will  of  princes. 

'2.    General     councils      have  2.  General  councils  called  hy 

erred,  and  may  err.  the  pope  cannot  err. 

The  9Stnd  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  Purgatory. 

"  The    Romish    doctrine    concerning    purgatory,   pardons, 

worshipping  and  adoration,  as  well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and 

also  inv(x-ation  of  saints,  is  a  fond   thing  vainly  invented,  and 

r  Sets.  1 1.  Bulla  resiinip.  et  decretnm         «  Rhem.  Annnt.  Joh.  xvi.  13. 
de  resiimp.  rone.  s«?ss.  21.  init.etcap.  i.         •  On  Acta  xvi.  28. 
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grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  scripture,  but  rather  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God." 

5.  I.  Purgatory. 

The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  purgatory  is  a  fond  thing 
vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  scrip- 
ture, &c. 

Third  part  of  the  Homily  concerning  Prayer. 

"  If  we  will  cleave  only  unto  the  word  of  God,  then  we 
must  needs  grant  that  we  have  no  commandment  to  pray  for 
them  that  are  departed  out  of  this  world.  For  the  scripture 
dotii  acknowledge  but  two  places  after  this  life.  The  one 
proper  to  the  elect  and  blessed  of  God,  the  other  to  the  re- 
probate. 

"  There  is  no  place  for  repentance,  nor  yet  for  satisfaction. — 
As  the  scripture  teacheth  us,  let  us  think,  that  the  soul  of  man 
passing  out  of  the  body  gocth  straightways  to  heaven,  or  else 
to  hell,  whereof  the  one  needeth  no  prayer,  the  other  is  without 
redemption." 

The  Church  of  Rome. 

The  Council  of  Trent. 
"  "  Seeing  it  hatli  been  lately  taught  in  this  universal  synod 
from  scripture,  5cc.  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
souls  there  detained  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful, 
but  most  of  all  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  altar;  the 
holy  synod  doth  command  the  bishops,  that  they  take  diligent 
care,  that  the  sound  doctrine  concerning  purgatory  be  be- 
lieved, taught,  &c. 

"  "  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  the  fault  is  so  remitted  to  every 
penitent  sinner,  that  there  remains  no  guilt  to  be  paid  for  in 
purgatory,  before  there  be  an  entrance  granted  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  y  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  nia.ss  ought 
not  to  be  offered  for  the  dead.  Sec,  let  him  be  accursed." 
The  Oppavifion. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  The  Rouiish  doctrine  fcm-  1.  The  dix-triiie  of  purgatorv 

cerning    purgatory    is    a    fond      is  nece.ssary  to  l)e  believed,  and 
thing  vainly  invented.  whosoever   dotli    not    believe  it 

is  aconrsed. 
"  Se».i.  25.  (IciTct.  ill-  Purf-al.  s  Sfss.  f^.  ran.  30.         y  !^*SJ.  ji.  can.  3. 
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2.   It   is   grounded    upuii    no  2.  It    is    taught    from    scrip- 

warranty  of  scripture,  but  ratlier      ture. 
is  repugnant  to  it. 

!j.  II.   Pardons. 
The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  pardons  is  a  fond  thing 
vainly  invented,  he. 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
Rhcmists'  Annotations. 
"  ^  To  restore  ofl'cnders  to  the  church's  sacraments  and 
communion  of  the  faithful,  to  pardon  also  either  all  or  part  of 
the  penance  enjoined,  or  what  debts  soever  man  owcth  to  God 
or  the  church  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  sins  forgiven,  is  called 
indulffencc." 

Fir.st  General  Council  of  Latcran. 
"  a  VVe  do  grant  remission  of  their  sins  to  whosoever  do  go 
to  Jerusalem,  and  shall  efficaciously  afford  their  help  to  oppose 
the  infidels." 

Fourth  General  Council  of  Latcran. 
"  ^  The  catholics  that,  having  taken  upon  them  the  charac- 
ter of  the  cross,  shall  address  themselves  to  the  destruction  of 
heretics,  enjoy  that  indulgence,  and  are  armed  with  the  same 
privilege  which  is  granted  to  those  that  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
holy  land." 

The  Council  of  Constance. 

"  c  The  holy  synod  doth  grant  to  every  one  that  goes  in  the 
appointed  procession,  an  hundred  days  of  indulgence,  Stc;  and 
to  those  that  once  a  day  say  devoutly  a  Pater  Noster  and 
Ave  Maria  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor,  forty  days  of  indul- 
gence, in  the  accustomed  form  of  the  church." 

The  Council  of  Trent. 
"  ^  Indulgences  are  the  heavenly  treasures  of  the  church. 
Seeing  the  power  of  indulgences  hath  been  granted  by  Christ- 
to  the  church,  this  holy  synod  doth  teach,  that  the  use  of  them 
is  very  wholesome  to  Christian  people,  and  doth  command 
that  they  be  retained  in  the  church,  and  doth  condemn  them 
by  an  anathema  that  affirm  them  to  be  unprofitable,  or  deny 
that  the  church  hath  a  power  to  grant  them." 

2  fin  Matt.  xvi.  19.  <■  Sess.  16. 

a  Can.  II.  <1  Sess.  2 1 .  cii]).  9.  ses.sj .     Decret.de 

^  Can.  i.  induJg. 
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The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  The  Romish  doctrine  con-  1.  The  power  of  indulgences 
earning  indulgence  is  grounded      was  granted  by  Christ. 

upon  no  warrant  of  scripture. 

2.  It    is   a    fond    thing,    and  2.    Thev    are    wholesome    to 
vainly  invented.                                   Christian    people  ;    and  whoso- 
ever shall  affirm  them  to  be  un- 
profitable is  accursed. 

§.  III.    Of  Images  and  Relics. 
The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  the  adoration,  as  well  of 
images  as  of  relics,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  &c. 

.Second  part  of  the  Ilomily  against  Idolatry. 
"  Images  and  iniage-worsliip  were  in  the  primitive  church 
(whicli  was  most  pure  and  uncorrupt)  abhorred  and  detested, 
as  abominable  and  contrary  to  all  true  Christian  religion.'" 

Third  part  of  the  Homily  against  Images,  &c. 

"  Let  such  as  fall  down  before  images  of  saints  know  and 
confess,  that  thev  exhibit  that  honour  to  dead  stocks  and 
stones  which  the  saints  themselves,  Peter,  Paul,  and  Barna- 
bas, would  not  be  given  to  them  when  alive,  &c. 

"  In  this  thev  pass  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  Gentiles, 
that  thev  honour  and  worship  the  relics  and  the  bones  of  our 
saints;  which  prove  that  they  be  mortal  men  and  dead,  and 
therefore  no  gods  to  l)c  worshipped,  which  the  gentiles  would 
never  confess  of  their  gods  for  very  shame;  but  the  relics  we 
must  kiss  and  offer  to,  especially  on  relics  Sunday.'" 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Trent. 
"  f  The  holy  syncnl  doth  command  all  bishops  and  others, 
whose  office  it  is  to  teach,  that  tlu-y  instruct  the  faithful,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  the  catholic  and  a|H)stolic  churcii,  received 
from  the  first  times  of  tiie  Christim  religion,  concerning  the 
honour  of  relics  and  the  lawful  use  of  images. 

"  The  synod  doth  decric,  that  the  images  of  Christ,  tiie 
Virgin  Mother  of  (i(Ml,  and  other  sair)ts,  are  to  be  had  and  re- 
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tained,  especially  in  churches,  and  that  due  honour  and  vene- 
ration bo  <i;iven  to  them,  &c.,  and  when  we  kiss  them,  uncover 
the  head,  and  fall  down  before  them,  we  do  adore  Christ,  and 
venerate  tlie  saints,  wiiose  similitude  they  bear. 

"  They  are  altogether  to  be  condemned,  and  the  church 
doth  condemn  them,  tliat  do  deny  the  bmlies  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  are  to  be  venerated  by  the  faithful ;  and  that  affirm 
that  veneration  and  honour  is  not  due  to  their  relics,  or  that 
they  are  unprofitably  honoured,  &c. 

"  Whosoever  shall  teach  or  think  any  thing  contrary  to 
these  decrees,  let  him  be  accursed." 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  Imiige-worship  was  abhor-  1.  Image-worship  was  receiv- 
red  in  the  primitive  church.              ed  from  the  first  times  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

2.  The  Roniisli  doctrine  of  2.  The  relics  of  the  saints  are 
worsliipping  images  and  rehcs  to  he  venerated ;  and  such  as 
is  a  fond  thing,  &c.                            affirm    they    are    not    profitably 

honoured,  are  to  be  condemned. 
8.    It    is    grounded   upon   no  3.  Whosoever  shall   teach  or 

scripture,  but  is  repugnant  think  they  are  not  to  be  vene- 
tliereto.  rated,  is  accursed. 

§.  IV.  Invocation  of  Saints. 
Invocation  of  saints  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and 
grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  scripture,  &c. 

Second  part  of  the  Homily  concerning  Prayer. 
"  There  arc  certain  conditions  most  requisite  to  be  found  in 
every  one  that  must  be  called  ujion ;  which  if  not  found,  our 
prayer  doth  avail  us  nothing.  As,  1.  That  he  to  whom  we  pray 
be  able  to  help  us;  2.  That  he  will;  3.  That  he  hear  our  prayer; 
4.  That  he  understand  better  than  we  ourselves  what  we  lack. 
If  these  things  be  to  be  found  in  any  other,  saving  only  in 
(lod,  then  may  we  lawfully  call  upon  some  other  besides  God. 
]$iit  what  man  is  so  gross,  but  that  he  well  understandeth  that 
those  things  are  only  proper  to  him  which  is  omnipotent,  and 
knoweth  all  things,  that  is  to  say,  only  to  God  alone?  whereof 
it  foiloweth,  that  we  must  call  neither  upon  angel  nor  yet 
upon  saint,  but  only  and  solely  upon  God." 
u  u  3 
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Third  part  of  the  Homily  against  Idolatry. 

"  If  answer  be  made,  that  they  make  such  saints  but  inter- 
cessors to  God,  &c.;  that  is,  after  the  Gentiles'  idolatrous 
usage,  to  make  them  of  saints,  gods,  called  dii  mediojcu- 
mi^  &c. 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Trent. 

"  f  The  holy  synod  doth  command  bishops  and  others,  that 
have  the  office  of  teaching,  that  they  teach  the  faithful,  that 
the  saints  reigning  with  Christ  do  offer  prayers  to  God  for 
men,  and  that  it  is  good  and  profitable  to  invoke  them  ;  and  for 
the  obtaining  of  benefits  to  have  recourse  by  Jesus  Christ,  our 
only  Redeemer,  to  their  prayers,  aid,  and  help.  But  those 
that  deny  that  they  are  to  be  invocated,  or  affirm  that  they  do 
not  pray  for  us ;  or  that  the  invocation  of  them,  that  they  may 
pray  for  every  one  of  us,  is  idolatry,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  honour  of  one  Mediator  Jesus  Christ, 
do  think  wickedly. 

"  If  any  one  doth  think  or  teach  contrary  to  these  doctrines, 
let  him  be  accursed." 

The  Catechism  of  Trent. 

"  s  We  do  fly  to  the  most  holy  Mother  of  God,  that  by  her 

intercession  she  may  reconcile  God  to  sinners. We  ought  . 

to  call  upon  her,  the  Mother  of  mercy  and  Advocatress  of 
faithful  people,  that  she  may  pray  for  us  sinners,  &:c.  of  which 
no  one  can,  unless  impiously  and  cursedly,  doubt." 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1.    Iiivocution  of  saints  is   n  I.  Invocatiun  of  saints  isgood 

fond  tliiii};.  and  profitable. 

i2.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  word  2.   They  who  say  it  is   con- 

of  (lod.  trary  to  the  word  of  God,  think 

wickedly. 

3.   To  make  them  intercessors  .'{.  Whosoever  shall  sny  it  is 

is  idolatrous.  idolatry,  thinks  wickedly,  and  is 

accursed. 

I  Seas.  2f.  <lo  Invmiit.  t  Par.  4.  rap.  5.  as.  8. 
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The  23</  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  Ministering  in  the  Congregation. 

The  Opposition. 


The  Church  of  Rome. 
"  III  necessity,  any  of  the  peo- 
ple may  baptize,  whether  men 
or  women,  of  «'hatsoever  sect, 
Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics ;  if 
they  intend  thereby  to  do  that 
which  the  catholic  church  in- 
tends to  do."  Catechism  of 
Trent,  part  2.  cap.  1 1.  sect.  24. 


The  Church  of  England. 
"  It  is  not  lawful  for  anv  man 
to  take  upon  himself  the  otSce, 
&c.  of  ministerini;  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  congregation,  be- 
fore he  be  lawfully  called,  and 
sent  to  execute  the  same.  And 
those  we  ought  to  judge  law- 
fully called  and  sent,  which  be 
chosen,  and  called  to  this  work 
by  men  who  have  public  au- 
thority, &c." 

The  Uth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  Speaking  in  the  Congregation  in  such  a  Tongue  as  the  People 

understandeth. 

The  Opposition. 

The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 


"  It  is  a  thing  plainly  repug- 
nant to  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  custom  of  the  primitive 
church,  to  have  pui)lic  prayer  in 
the  church,  or  to  minister  the 
sacraments,  in  a  tongue  not  un- 
derstood of  the  people." 

.See  the  homily  of  Common 
Fraver  and  the  .Sacraments. 


"  It  seemed  not  fit  to  the  Fa- 
thers that  the  mass  be  every 
where  celebrated  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Wherefore  the  ancient 
rite  is  every  where  to  be  re- 
tained. Whosoever  shall  say 
that  the  mass  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated only  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
let  him  be  accursed."  Council 
of  Trent,  sess.  22.  cap.  8.  and 
can.  !>. 


The  9.5th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  the  Sacraments. 
"  There  arc  two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in 
the  gospel  ;    that  is  to  say,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord. 

"  h  Those  five  comntoniy  called  sacraments,  that  is  to  say, 

1'  See  ilie  Homily  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Sacraments. 

u  u  4 
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Confirmation,  Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme  Unc- 
tion, are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the  gospel,  being 
such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apo- 
stles, partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  scriptures,  but  yet 
have  not  like  nature  of  sacraments  with  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  cere- 
mony ordained  of  God.  The  sacraments  were  not  ordained 
of  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that 
we  should  duly  use  them.  And  in  such  only  as  worthily  re- 
ceive the  same,  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation,  &c. 
There  shall  be  no  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  except 
there   be   a   convenient    number    to    communicate    with    the 

priest',''  &'■• 

The  Church  of  Rome. 

The  Council  of  Trent. 

"  ^  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law 
have  not  been  all  instituted  by  Christ,  or  that  they  are  more 
or  fewer  than  seven,  viz.  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist, 
Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Orders,  and  Matrimony;  or  that 
any  of  these  seven  is  not  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament,  let 
him  be  accursed. 

"  '  If  any  one  shall  say  that  grace  is  not  conferred  [cjr 
opere  operatn]  by  the  work  done  in  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  law;  but  that  only  faith  in  the  Divine  promise  is  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  grace;  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  >"  The  synod  doth  approve  and  commend  those  masses  in 
which  the  priest  doth  communicate  alone;  forasmuch  as  they 
ought  to  be  esteemed  truly  common  ;  partly,  because  the 
people  do  spirituallv  comnumicatc  ;  and  |iartly  they  are  cele- 
brated for  all  the  faithful  by  a  public  minister  of  the  church. 

"  "  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  the  masses  in  which  the 
priest  alone  doth  sacramentally  conununicate  are  unlawful, 
and  so  to  be  abrogated,  let  him  be  accursed." 

*  'The  Opposition. 

The  Cliurch  of  England .  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1 .  Tiicrp  are  but  two  siicra-  There   are    seven   sacraments 

inents  ordained  of  Christ.  truly  and  properly. 

'  Rubric  after  the  C^Mnmiinion  Service.  k  .*e«s.  7.  can.  i.  '  C«n.  8. 

">  )Sew.  II.  (Hp.  6.  n  t'Hn.  8. 
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2.  Tlie  otIuT  callod  sacra.  i.  Wliosoever  shall  say,  that 
menls  are  eithor  corruptions  or  any  of  the  seven  are  not  pro- 
states of  life,  t)iit  have  not  the  perly  and  truly  sacraments,  is 
nature  of  sacraments.  accursed. 

3.  The   sacraments    in   such  3.  The  sacraments  do  confer 
only    as    worthily    receive    the  grace  ex  opere  operato,  and  who- 
s;inie  have  a  wholesome  effect  soever  denies  it,  is  accursed. 
and  operation. 

4.  The  sacraments  were  not  4.  Masses  in  which  the  priest 
ordained  to  be  gazed  upon,  but  alone    sacramentally    communi- 
to  be  used.  cates  to  be  approved  :    and  who- 
soever doth  say  they  are  unlaw- 
ful, is  accursed. 

The  28th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"  Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine)  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved 
by  holy  writ ;  but  it  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  scrip- 
ture, ovcrthroweth  the  nature  cf  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given 
occasion  to  many  superstitions.  The  body  of  Christ  is  given, 
taken,  and  eaten  in  the  supper  only  after  an  heavenly  and 
spiritual  manner  :  and  the  mean,  whereby  the  body  of  Christ 
is  received  and  eaten  in  the  supper,  is  faitii. 

"  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's 
ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  and  worshipped. 

Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service. 
"  No  adoration  ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the  sacra- 
mental bread  and  wine  there  bodily  received,  or  unto  any 
corporal  presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood.  For  the 
sjicramental  bread  and  wine  remain  still  in  their  very  natural 
substances,  and  therefore  may  not  be  adored  (for  that  were 
idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  failiiful  Christians).  And  tlie 
natural  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven, 
and  not  here  ;  it  being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural 
body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one." 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Ath  General  Covncil  of  Lateran. 
"  "The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  arc  truly  contained  in  the 
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sacrament  of  the  altar,  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine ; 
the  bread  being  transubstantiated  into  the  body,  and  the  wine 
into  the  blood,  by  the  power  of  God,"  &c. 

The  Council  of  Trent.  - 

"  P  Whosoever  shall  deny  that  the  body  and  blood,  together 
with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  so 
whole  Christ,  is  contained  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist, 
let  him  be  accursed. 

"  H  \Vhosoever  shall  deny  that  wonderful  and  singular  con- 
version of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  the  species 
only  of  bread  and  wine  remaining ;  which  conversion  the  ca- 
tholic church  most  aptly  calls  transubstantiation  ;  let  him  be 
ace u reed. 

"  '  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
is  only  in  use,  not  before  and  after;  and  that  the  true  Iwdy  of 
Christ  doth  not  remain  in  the  particles  of  it  reserved  after  the 
communion,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  *  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  Christ  is  not  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  eucharist  with  Divine  worship,  &:c.,  or  that  he  is  not  so- 
lemnly to  be  carried  about,  and  shewed  to  the  people  that  he 
may  be  worshipped,  and  that  the  worshippers  are  idolaters,  let 
him  be  accursed. 

"  t  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  Christ  is  only  eaten  spiritually, 
let  him  be  accursed." 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1 .  The  sacramental  bread  and  1 .  There  are  after  consecra- 
wine  after  consecration  remain  lion  onlv  the  species  of  the 
in  their  very  natural  substances.       bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  ; 

and  tlie  sulistance  of  bread  and 
wine  is  converted  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chri.st. 

2.  The  natural  body  and  2.  The  body  and  blood  of 
blood  of  Christ  arc  in  heaven.  Christ,  together  with  his  soul 
and  not  here.                                       and  divinitv.  is  contained  in  the 

eucharist. 

3.  Transubstantintion    is   re-  .'i.  Whosoever  shall  deny  tran- 
piipiant  to  the  plain  words  of      .substantiation,  is  accursed, 
scripture,  &c. 

p  SeM.  1 3  c»p.  I .  and  can.  I .     n  Cap.  4.  iiiirf  can.  j.     rl)ui.4.     "Can.fi.     lC«n.8. 
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•I.  Tlie  lK)dv  and  blood  of 
Christ  is  in  tlie  supper  onlv 
fiiten  after  an  heavenly  and  spi- 
ritual manner. 

5.  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  not  by 
Christ's  ordinance  reserved. 


4.  \\'liosoever  shall  say,  Christ 
is  eaten  only  spiritually,  is  ac- 
cursed. 


6.  The  sacramental  bread  and 
wnne  may  not  be  adored,  for 
that  is  idolatry. 


5.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
only  in  use,  and  remains  not  in 
what  is  reserved,  is  accursed. 

G.  If  any  shall  say,  the  host  is 
not  to  be  worshipped,  or  that  to 
ivorship  it  is  idolatry,  he  is  ac- 
cursed. 
So  that  tlie  church  of  England  is  upon  this  article  under  six 
anathemas  at  least,  of  tiie  church  of  Rome,  as  appears. 

ITie  9Qth  Article  of' the  Church  of  England. 
Of  the  Wicked,  which  eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Use  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 
The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

"  The  wicked,  and  such  as  be  "  111  men  receive  the  body  and 

void  of  a  lively  faith,  although      blood  of  Christ,  be  they  intidels 
they    do     carnally    and     visibly      or  ill  livers."     Rhem.  Annot.  in 
press   with   their  teeth   (as  St.      1  Cor.  xi.  27. 
Augustin   saith)   the   sacrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
yet    in    no   wise    are   they  par- 
takers of  Christ,"  &c. 

7%e  aoth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  both  Kinds. 
"  The  cup  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay  people. 
For  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  sacrament  ought  by  Christ's 
ordinance  and  commandment  to   be  ministered  to  all  Chris- 
tian men  alike." 

The  Chrirch  of  Rome. 

The  Council  of  Trent. 

"  "  Although  our  Redeemer  hath  instituted  the  sacrament 

in  his  last  supper,  and  hath  delivered  unto  the  apostles  in  both 

kinds;  yet  it  is  to  be  confessed,  that  whole  and  entire  Christ, 

"  Sess.  2 1 .  faj>.  ^ . 
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and  a  true  sacrament  is  taken  under  one  kind  only;  and  fur- 
thermore, that  as  to  the  benefit  of  it,  they  are  defrauded  of  no 
grace  necessary  to  salvation,  who  receive  only  in  one  kind. 

"  "  The  synod  hath  decreed,  That  it  should  be  received  for 
a  law,  that  the  sacrament  be  administered  in  one  kind. 

"  >'  ^^^hosoever  shall  say,  that  by  the  command  of  God 
all  the  faithful  ought  to  receive  in  both  kinds,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed. 

"  ^  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the  holy  catholic  church  hath 
not  been  induced,  for  just  causes  and  reasons,  to  order  that  lay 
people,  and  priests  not  officiating,  should  communicate  only 
under  the  species  of  bread  ;  or  that  she  hath  erred  therein,  let 
him  be  accursed. 

"  a  Whosoever  shall  deny  whole  and  entire  Christ  to  be 
taken  under  one  species,  let  him  be  accursed." 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  The  cup  is  not  to  be  denied  1 .  The  cup  for  just  reasons  is 
to  the  lay  people.                                denied  to  the  lay  jwiiple. 

2.  The  ministration  in  one  2.  Whole  Christ  and  an  whole 
kind  is  but  part  of  a  sacrament.       sacrament    is    under   one    kind 

only. 

3.  The  sacrament  oujjht  to  3.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that 
be  administered  in  both  kinds,  the  people  ought  to  receive  in 
according  to  Ciirist's  command-  both  kinds  by  the  command  of 
nient.                                                     God,  is  accursed. 

The  31*<  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  the  one  Oblation  of  Christ,  finished  upon  the  Cross. 
"  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made  is  that  jH?rfect  rcdcraj)- 
tion,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  both  original  and  actual,  and  there  is  none  other  satis- 
faction for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifices  of 
masses,  in  which  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  priest  did  offer 
Christ  for  the  c]uick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or 
guilt,  Were  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits.'" 

The  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Trent. 
"  ••  Hecause  in  this  divine  sacrifice,  which  is  performed  in 
X  lap.  I.         >■  fan.  i.         i  fan.  I.         »  fan.  ,?.         •>  Sess.  j.  cap.  :. 
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the  mass,  the  selfsame  Christ  is  contained,  and  unbloodily 
offered,  that  offered  himself  once  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross; 
the  lioly  svncnl  doth  teach.  That  that  sacrifice  is  truly  propi- 
tiatory- 

"  It  is  rightly  offered,  not  only  for  the  sins,  punishments, 
and  satisfactions,  and  other  necessities  of  the  faithful  living, 
hut  also  for  the  dead  in  Christ,  not  as  yet  fully  purged,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  a]iostles. 

"  "^  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  there  is  not  offered  to  GckI  in 
the  mass  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  ^  If  any  one  shall  say,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  not  pro- 
pitiatory ;  and  that  it  profits  him  that  takes  it  only;  and  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  offered  for  the  living  and  dead,  for  sins,  pu- 
nishments, satisfactions,  and  other  necessities,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed. 

"  "•■  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
there  is  blaspheni}'  offered  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross ;  or  that  thereby  any  thing  is  derogated  from  him,  let 
him  he  accursed.'" 

The  Opposition. 

The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  The  offering  of  Christ  as  a  1.  In  the  mass  there  is  a  pro- 
propitiation  was  but  once.                 pitiatory  sacrifice  offered  daily. 

2.  To    say    that    the    priest  2.  Whoever  denies  that  Christ 
offers  fiT  the  living  and  the  dead      is    offered    for    the    living    and 
in    the    mass,    is    blasphemous      dead,  or  shall  say  that  Christ  and 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits.            his  sacrifice  is  thereby  blasphem- 
ed, is  accursed. 

The  HQd  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  the  Marriage  of  Priests. 
"  Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are  not  conmianded  by 
God's  law  either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain 
from  marriage;  therefore  it  is  lawful  also  for  them,  as  for  all 
other  Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their  own  discretion,  as  they 
shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  better  to  godliness." 

Second  Part  of  the  Homily  of  good  Works. 
"  This  ])hansaical  and  papistical  leaven,  of  man's  feigned  re- 
ligion [in  monasticai  vows],  which  although  it  were  before  God 

i;  Can.  i.  <l  C'»n.  3.  '  Can,  4. 
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most  abominable  and  contrary  to  God's  commandments  and 

Christ's  pure  religion,  yet  it  was  praised  to  be  a  most  godly 

life,  and  the  highest  state  of  perfection."' 

The  Church  of  Rome. 

First  General  Council  of  Lateran. 

"  f  We  do  altogether  forbid  presbyters,  deacons,  and  monks 
to  have  concubines,  or  to  contract  matrimony  ;  and  according 
to  the  definitions  of  sacred  canons,  wc  do  decree  that  marriages 
so  contracted  be  separated,  and  that  the  persons  ouglit  to  be 
brought  to  penance." 

The  Second  General  Council  of  Lateran. 

"  g  We  do  decree,  that  they  who,  being  in  the  order  of  sub- 
deacon  and  above,  have  married  wives,  and  had  concubines, 
shall  not  have  an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  for  seeing  they  are  the 
temple  of  God,  &c.,  it  is  a  shameful  thing  that  they  should 
serve  beds  and  uncleannesses.'" 

The  Council  of  Trent. 

"  'i  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  matrimony  confirmed,  not  con- 
summated, is  not  dissolved  by  the  solemn  profession  of  religion 
of  either  party,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  '  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  clerks  in  holy  orders,  or  regu- 
lars, having  solemnly  professed  chaStity,  may  contract  matri- 
mony, and  that  so  contracted  it  is  valid,  notwithstanding  any 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  vow,  &c ;  and  that  all  may  contract 
matrimony  who  perceive  they  have  not  the  gift  of  chastity, 
though  they  have  vowed  it ;  let  him  be  accursed." 

The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1 .  The  marriage  of  priests  is  1 .  Priests  ought  not  to  niiirry  ; 
lawful.                                                   and  if  they  marry,  are  to  be  se- 
parated. 

2.  The  marriage  of  priests  12.  The  marriage  of  jiriosts  is 
may  serve  to  godliness.  a  defiling  the  temple  of  (rod. 

3.  To  vow  against  marriage,  ."{.  \'o«s  against  marriage  do 
especially   upon  the   account  of  ohlige,  though  the  persons  have 
perfection     and     purity,    is     a  not  the  gift  of  continency. 
feigned  religion,  and  contrary  to 

God's  commandment. 

f  Cap.  II  it  C«n.  (t.  I'  ."v-ss.  24.  ran.  6.  '  C"«n.  9. 
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The  Silh  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  the  Traditions  of  the  Church. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all 
places  one  or  utterly  likf,  fi""  at  all  times  they  have  been  di- 
verse, and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  diversity  of  conn- 
tries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  tiiat  nothing  be  ordained 
against  God's  word. 

"  Every  particular  or  national  church  hath  authority  to  or- 
dain, change,  and  abolish  ceremonies,  or  rites  of  the  church, 
ordained  only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  ail  things  be  done  to 
edifying." 

Second  part  of  the  Sermon  of  Good  Works. 

"  Let  us  rehearse  other  kind  of  papistical  superstitions  and 
abuses,  as  of  beads,  lady  psalters,  rosaries,  purgatory,  masses, 
stations  and  jubilees,  feigned  relics  and  hallowed  beads,  bread, 
water,  candles,'"  &c.     See  before,  Article  6  and  9- 

TTie  CoiincU  of  Trent. 

"  •*  The  holy  synod  doth  receive  and  regard  with  the  like 
affection  of  piety  and  reverence  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  also  those  unwritten  traditions  dictated  as  it  were  by  word 
of  mouth  by  Christ,  and  preserved  by  continual  succession  in 
the  church  :  '  The  matter  and  form  of  extreme  unction  ;  mass 
for  the  dead ;  the  pronouncing  the  mass  sometimes  with  a 
loud,  at  other  times  with  a  low  voice ;  mystical  benedictions, 
lights,  incensings,  garments,  and  many  other  such  like  things, 
are  from  apostolical  discipline  and  tradition." 

"  "^  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  the  rite  of  the  Roman  church 
of  saying  some  part  of  the  canon  of  the  mass  in  a  low  voice  is 
to  be  contlemned,  let  him  be  accursed." 

The  Catechism  of  Trent. 

"  "  The  shaving  of  the  head  like  a  crown  is  from  apostolical 
tradition. 

"  °  None  of  the  rites  in  the  mass  are  useless  and  vain." 
The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

].  It  is  not  necessary  that  ce-  1.    Unwritten    traditions    are 

remonies  ordained  by  man's  au-      equally  to  be  regarded  as  scrip- 

k  Scss.  4.  Uecret.  de  Canon.  Script.  m  Can.  g. 

1  Scss.  14.    cap.  I  ;    .Sess.  jz.  cap.  J         "  Par.  2.  cap.  7.  ss.  14. 
and  5.  o  Cap.  4.  ss.  81. 
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tlioritv   be  in    all   places    alike,      ture,  such  are  lights,  incensings, 
and  such  may  be  changed.  shaving  the  head,  &c.  and  so  to 

be  every  where  and  always  re- 
tained. 
•2.  Lights,  and  other  ceremo-  2.   None   of  the  ceremonies 

nies  of  the  Romish  church,  are      used  in  the  mass,  as  lights  and 
superstitious,  and  abuses.  incensings,  are  useless  and  vain. 

The  35th  Article  ofih^  Church  of  En^nd. 
Of  Homilies. 
The  Homilies  contain  a  godly  The     Homilies    charge    the 

and  wholesome  doctrine,  &c.  church  of  Rome  \rith  error,  su- 

perstition, idolatry  and  usurpa- 
tion. 

The  36th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and  Ministers. 
"  The  book  of  Consecration  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
and  ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  confirmed  at  the  same  time  by 
authority  of  parliament,  doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
such  consecration  and  ordering.  And  therefore,  whosoever  are 
consecrated  or  ordered,  according  to  the  rites  of  that  lxx)k,  or 
hereafter  shall  be  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the  same 
rites;  wc  decree  all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully 
consecrated  and  ordered." 

Thi  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Trent. 
"  P  A  sacrifice  and  priesthood  are  so  conjoined  bv  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  that  both  have  existed  in  every  law. 

"  '1  From  the  verv  beginning  of  the  church  there  were  the 
names  of  the  following  orders  :  the  lesser  ;  viz.  Acolythi,  Exor- 
cists, Readers,  and  Doorkeepers:  the  greater  and  sacred; 
viz.  the  Sulwleacon,  Deacon,  and  Priest." 

Rlicmi.sf-'i'  Annotations. 
"  ■■  Whosoever  taketh  upon  him  to  preach   without   lawful 
sending,  to  minister  sacraments,  and  is  not  canonically  ordereil 
of  a  true  catholic  bishop  to  be  a  curate  of  souls,  &c.,  he  is  a 

V  Sfss.  I.V  rsp  >•  ''  <^nt«"lii»-  par.  i.  cap.  9   m.  i  1,  i  J.  r  On  .lohii  x.  1. 
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thief  and  a  murderer.     So  came  in  all  heretics,  and  all  that 
succeed  them  in  room  and  doctrine. 

"  It  i.s  the  common  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Romish 
church  of  our  nation,  that  our  bisliops,  &c.  are  none. 

"  *  In  the  church  of  England  there  are  no  bishops,  no  pas- 
tors, and  so  theirs  is  no  true  church. 

"  '  The  ministers  of  the  church  of  England  are  no  pi-iests 
because  they  want  an  essential  part,  which  is  to  offer  sacrifice,'" 
&c. 

Of  this  mind  were  Harding,  Stapleton,  Sanders,  Bristow, 
Champney,  &c.  formerly.    See  Mason's  Vindicise  Eccles.  Angl. 
The  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

1 .  Besides  bishops   there  are  1 .    Besides  bisliops,   and   the 

but  two  orders,  viz.  priests  and      four    lesser   orders,   there   were 
deacons.  always  three,  viz.  Priests,  Dea- 

cons, and  Subdeacous. 

2.  Archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  2.   Such   bishops  and   priests 

and  deacons  are  rightly,  orderly,      as  are  consecrated  and  ordered 
and    lawfully    consecrated    and      in    the  church   of   England   are 
ordered  in  the  church  of  Eng-      no  bishops  nor  priests, 
land. 

The  S7th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  the  Civil  Magistrates. 

"  The  queen's  majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm 
of  England,  and  other  her  dominions,  unto  whom  the  chief 
government  of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  eccle- 
siastical or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain  ;  and  is  not,  nor 
ought  to  be,  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 

"  The  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of 
England." 

The  Third  Part  of  the  Sermon  of  Obedience. 

"The  usurped  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  which  he 
most  wrongfully  challcngeth,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  is 
false,  feigned  and  forged. 

"  The  bishop  of  Rome  teachelh,  that  they  that  are  under 
him  are  free  from  all  burdens  and  charges  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  obedience  toward  their  prince,  most  clearly  against 

»  Eraatus  Senior  Pref.  anno  1662.  t  A  Paper  in  the  Vindicatifin  of  Ordi- 

nation, iic.  anno  1677. 
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Clirisl's  doctrine  and  St.  Peter's.  He  ought  therefore  rather 
to  be  called  Antichrist,  and  the  successor  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  than  Christ's  vicar  or  St.  Peter's  successor. 

"  St.  Peter  doth  not  sav,  '  Submit  youselves  unto  mc  as  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church,'  neither  saith  he,  '  Submit  your- 
selves from  time  to  time  to  my  successor  in  Rome  ;'  but,  saith  he. 
Submit  yourselves  to  the  hi  rig,  the  supreme  head."" 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Sermon  of  Obedience. 

"  Wicked  rulers  have  their  power  and  authority  from  God, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for  their  subjects  to  withstand 
them,  although  they  abuse  their  power.'" 

The  necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man ; 
sefjbrth  by  Hen.  VIII.  and  compiled  by  Cranmer,  4'C. 
"  "Subjects  be  bound  not  to  withdraw  their  fealty,  truth, 
love,  and  obedience  towards  their  prince  for  any  cause,  whatso- 
ever it  be ;  ne  for  any  cause  they  may  conspire  against  his 
person,  ne  do  any  thing  towards  the  hinderance  or  hurt  there- 
of, nor  of  his  estate." 

Third  Part  of  the  Sermon  against  zcilful  Rebellion. 
"The  speedy  overthrow  of  all  rebels  of  what  number,  state, 
or  condition  soever  they  were,  or  what  colour  or  cause  soever 
they  pretended,  is  and  ever  hath  been  such,  that  God  thereby 
doth  shew  that  he  alloweth  neither  the  dignity  of  any  person,  nor 
the  multitude  of  any  people,  nor  the  weight  of  any  cause,  as 
sufficient  for  the  which  the  subjects  may  move  rebellion  against 
their  princes." 

See  the  oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy. 
The  Church  of  Borne. 
§.  I.  Of  the  Authority  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  "  The  Roman  church  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
churches."  So  the  fourth  general  council  of  Lateran,  can.  2; 
the  council  of  Trent,  sess.  7.  can.  3,  &c.  This  is  made  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  in  the  Creed  of  pope  Pius  the  IVth. 

2.  "  The  Roman  bishop  is  the  vicar  of  God  and  Christ,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  hath  the  supreme  pastorship  over 
the  universal  church."  So  the  council  of  Trent,  sess.  6.  de 
Reform,  cap.  1.  sess.  14.  caj).  7,  &c.  This  is  also  an  article  of 
faith  in  the  aforesaid  Creed. 

"  Oiithv  Vilih  I'oiiinmiuliiieiit. 
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^.11.  Of  the  Exercise  of  this  Authority. 

1.  The  church  of  Rome  dotli  take  upon  her  to  command 
sovereign  princes.  So  it  is  the  phrase  of  their  councils  ;  "  We 
lio  enjoin  princes,  we  do  peremptorily  require  kings,"  &c.  So 
the  fourth  general  council  of  Lateran,  cap.  (J7,  68  ;  the  fiftli 
general  council  of  Lateran,  de  pragmat.  Sanct.  ;  the  council  of 
Trent. 

2.  She  doth  overrule  what  sovereign  princes  have  com- 
manded. So  the  council  of  Constance ;  >  "  Notwithstanding 
the  safe  conducts  granted  by  emperors  and  kings,  &c. ;  yet 
heretical  wickedness  may  be  inquired  after  by  a  competent 
judge,  and  the  persons  guilty  be  punished,  although  they  should 
come  to  the  place  of  judgment  confiding  in  the  safe  conduct, 
and  otherwise  would  not  have  come." 

3.  The  church  of  Rome  hath  excommunicated  such  sove- 
reign princes  as  have  not  submitted  to  what  she  hath  com- 
manded ;  and  hath  deposed  such  as  liave  been  thus  excommu- 
nicated, and  continued  refractory  ;  and  absolved  their  subjects 
from  allegiance  to  them  when  deposed.      So — 

The  third  General  Council  of  Lateran. 

"  ^We  do  forbid,  under  an  anathema,  that  any  one  presume 
to  keep  or  maintain  heretics  in  their  houses  or  land,  or  to 
exercise  commerce  with  them.  And  if  they  shall  die  in  this 
sin,  there  shall  no  oblation  be  made  for  them. 

"  And  let  subjects  know,  that  they  are  released  from  all 
debt  of  fealty  and  homage,  and  all  obedience." 

The  fourth  General  Council  of  Lateran. 
"  '^  Let  secular  powers,  whatsoever  offices  they  execute,  be 
adnmnished,  persuaded,  and  if  it  be  necessary,  compelled  by 
ecclesiastical  censure,  that  as  they  desire  to  be  reputed  and  ac- 
counted faithful,  so  they  would  publicly  take  an  oath  for  the 
defence  of  the  faith,  that  they  would  endeavour  in  good  faith, 
according  to  their  power,  to  destroy  le.rienninarc']  all  heretics 
marked  by  the  church  out  of  the  lands  of  their  jurisdiction. 
lUit  if  the  temporal  lord,  being  recpiired  and  admonished,  shall 
neglect  to  purge  his  land  from  liiis  heretical  fillhiness,  he  shall 
be  cxconnnunicated  by  his  metropolitan  and  the  other  bishops 
of  the  province.  And  if  lie  shall  refuse  to  give  satisfactiojj 
y  Sess.  ly.  '■  tap.  1 7.  a  (an.  ^.  de  Haei-eticis. 
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within  a  year,  let  it  be  signified  to  the  pope,  that  he  may 
fortliwith  denounce  his  vassals  absolved  from  their  allegiance, 
and  expose  his  land  to  be  possessed  by  catholics ;  who,  having 
destroyed  the  heretics,  may  possess  it  without  contradiction, 
and  preserve  it  in  the  purity  of  the  faith,  saving  the  right  of 
the  principal  lord,  whilst  that  he  doth  make  no  hinderance  to  it. 
Nevertheless  the  same  law  is  to  be  observed  towards  them  who 
have  no  principal  lords." 

The  General  Council  of  Lt/ohs,  ann.  1245. 
"  ^  In  this,  pope  Innocent  the  Fourth  deprived  the  emperor 
Fredeiic  the  second  after  this  manner  :  '  We,  after  diligent 
deliberation  had  with  the  sacred  council,  do  declare  and  de- 
nounce that  he  is  deprived  of  all  honour  and  dignity,  and  by 
our  sentence  do  deprive  him,  and  do  for  ever  absolve  them 
from  their  oath  who  iiave  sworn  allegiance  to  him  ;  firmly  for- 
bidding, by  our  apostolical  authority,  that  any  one  from  hence- 
forward obey  him  as  emperor  or  king,  &c.  And  let  those  to 
whom  the  election  belongs  freely  choose  a  successor  in  that 
empire.'  " 

The  Council  of  Constance. 

"  <^  It  is  decreed,  that  all  that  should  hinder  the  emperor 
Sigismund  from  meeting  the  king  of  Arragon,  of  what  quality 
soever,  though  king,  duke,  &c.,  they  be  excommunicated  and 
deprived  of  all  their  secular  honour  and  dignity." 

'1  And  in  the  bull  of  pope  Martyn  the  Fifth,  read  and 
approved  in  that  council ;  "  All  professors  of  the  Christian  and 
catholic  faith,  the  emperor,  kings,  dukes,  &c.,  are  required  to 
expel  all  heretics  out  of  their  kingdoms  and  provinces,  accord- 
ing to  the  canon,  Sicut  ait,'"  kc. ;  that  is,  the  abovesaid  canon 
of  the  third  Lateran  council. 

The  Council  of  Trent. 
"  "^  The  enijierors,  kings,  dukes.  Sec,  and  all  temjKJral  lords 
of  what  title  soever,  who  shall  grant  a  place  for  duelling  among 
Christians  within  their  lanils,  shall  for  that  cause  be  deprived 
of  the  dominion  of  the  city,  castle,  or  place  in  which  they  })cr- 
mitted  the  duel  to  be." 

4.  The  church  of  Rome  doth  exempt  the  clergy  from  tem- 
poral jurisdiction.     So— 

•■  Sess.  3.  ^  Sess.  1 ;.  <l  St'ss.  iiU.  <•  Di-crct.  <lc  refonn.  cap.  1 1. 
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The  third  General  Council  of  Lateran. 

"  f  Because  some  laics  do  compel  ecclesiastical  persons,  and 
also  bishops  themselves,  to  apjicar  before  their  judgment  seat, 
we  do  therefore  decree,  that  such  be  separated  from  the  com- 
nuinion  of  the  faithful,  who  shall  presume  from  iienceforward 
so  to  do." 

The  fourth  General  Council  of  Lateran. 

"  o  Some  laics  do  too  much  usurp  upon  Divine  rigiit,  when 
they  do  compel  ecclesiastical  persons,  holding  nothing  temporal 
from  them,  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  them.  But  because, 
according  to  the  apostle,  the  servant  doth  stand  or  fall  to  his 
OTcn  master,  we  do  forbid  by  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
council,  that  such  clerks  be  compelled  to  take  this  kind  of 
oath  to  secular  persons." 

h  See  furtlier  the  bull  of  pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  read  in  the 
fifth  general  council  of  Lateran ;  and  the  council  of  Trent, 
which  doth  ratify  all  canons  made  in  their  favour. 

Tlie  Opposition. 
The  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

\.  The  king  hath  chief  power.  1.  The  pope  hath  power  over 

kings,    to    excommunicate,    de- 
pose, &c. 

2.  The  king  hath  power  over  2.   Ecclesiastical   persons   are 
all  persons.                                           exempted  from  secular  jurisdic- 
tion. 

3.  The  bishop  of  Rome  hath  3.  The  bishop  of  Rome  is  the 
no  power  in  the  king's  domin-      universal  pastor. 

ions:    and   the  power   he   chal- 
lengeth  is  usurpation. 

4.  The  king  is  not  to  be  re-  4.  The  pope  can  give  power 
sisted.                                                 to  resist  sovereign  princes,  and 

can  absolve  subjects  from  their 
allegiance. 

As  the  opposition  in  this  matter  is-evident  betwixt  church 
and  church,  so  we  look  upon  the  one  to  be  no  less  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  Rome  than  the  other  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England. 

For,  1,  it  is  notoriously  manifest,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
hath  both  owned  such  principles,  and  proceeded  according  to 

t  Cap.  14.  K  Can.  43.  li  Sess.  9.  sess.  25.  de  reform,  tap.  20. 
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those  principles  in  excommunicating  and  deposing  kings,  in 
limiting  their  jurisdiction,  anil  absolving  subjects  from  their 
allegiance. 

2.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  several  branches  of  authority  fore- 
recited,  and  claimed  by  that  church,  are  grounded  upon  the 
canons  of  what  they  call  general  councils.  And  that  all  in  (he 
communion  of  that  church  are  bound  to  own  and  receive  these 
principles,  is  evident,  since  they  are  decreed  by  the  same  coun- 
cils and  after  the  same  manner  as  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  itself;  and  so  are  equally  to  be  received  with  it  by  all 
the  members  of  that  church. 

Thus  far  I  have  traced  the  disagreement  between  the  church 
of  England  and  Rome,  according  to  the  order  observed  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles;  and  I  might  proceed  to  shew  the  opposi- 
tion between  them  in  many  other  points;  such  as  the  suf- 
ficiency of  attrition  with  absolution  ;  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession ;  the  adoration  of  the  cross ;  the  images  made  of 
God  and  the  Trinity  ;  the  guardianship  ascribed  to  angels  and 
saints  over  places,  professions,  &c. ;  the  pilgrimages  to  images 
and  relics ;  the  miracles  pretended  to  be  wrought  by  them  ; 
the  religious  states  of  life,  and  their  vows  of  poverty  and  obe- 
dience ;  their  particular  ceremonies  in  the  mass  and  bajitism, 
their  limbuses,  &c. :  but  thi.s  will  be  too  tedious,  and  indeed 
somewhat  unnecessary,  considering  how  evident  it  has  been 
already  made,  not  to  say  with  some  clearness  demonstrated, 
that  there  is  an  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  two 
churches,  "  '  about  those  points"  (to  use  our  author''s  words) 
"  wherein  the  very  life  of  popery  consists,  and  the  whole 
system  of  that  religion  is  founded."  And  as  now  I  may  leave 
it  to  his  skill  to  try,  whether  he  can  with  a  dictum  factum 
patch  up  a  Cassandrian  peace  presently  between  them  ;  so  I 
shall  leave  it  to  the  reader's  judgment,  even  those  he  calls  the 
unwary  readers  of  books,  whether  we  have  left  us  nothing  but 
the  name  and  shadow  of  a  protestant  church  of  England'',  as 
he  affirms ;  or  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  protestants  l)e  any 
where  to  be  found,  if  not  in  the  church  of  England.  And  for 
this  purpose  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  sum  of  what 
lias  been  said  upon  this  argument. 

i  Agiremc'iit,  pi-cracc.  k  Ibid. 
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A  brief  scheme  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  set  forth  in  thejbregoing  treatise. 

Sufficiency  of  Scripture. 


The  Church  of  England  teacheth. 
The  holy  scripture  containeth 
a]l  things  necessary  to  salvation  : 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required 
of  any  man  that  it  should  be 
received  as  an  article  of  faith, 
or  be  thoufjht  requisite  or  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  p.  15. 


The  Church  of  Rome  holdeth. 

The  holy  scripture  doth  not 
contain  all  saving  truth ;  but 
there  are  certain  traditions  not 
written,  which  tlie  church  is  to 
have  recourse  to  for  it,  as  well 
as  the  written  books.  And  such 
traditions  are  to  be  received  and 
regarded  with  the  like  piety  and 
reverence  as  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. 


Canoiucal  Boohs 

No  books  are  to  be  received 
as  canonical,  but  Genesis,  &c. 
that  is,  the  thirty-nine  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  And  as  for  the  thirteen 
books  commonly  called  Apo- 
crypha, though  the  cliurch  doth 
read  them  for  example  of  life 
and  instruction  of  manners,  yet 
she  doth  not  apply  them  to 
establish  any  doctrine. 


The  books  commonly  called 
Apocrypha,  viz.  Tobias,  &c.  are 
as  canonical,  and  as  truly  the 
word  of  God,  as  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  &c.  And  whosoever 
doth  not  receive  them  is  ac- 
cursed. 


Scripture  in  a  known  Tongue. 

There  is  in  scripture  what-  If  tlie  scripture  be  permitted 

to  be  read  every  where  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  more  prejudice 
than  benefit  doth  redound  from 
it.  And  therefore  it  is  fit  that 
the  people  be  deprived  alto- 
gether of  it,  nor  so  much  as  suf- 
fered to  have  summaries,  or  liis- 
torical  abridgments  of  it. 


soever  is  meet  for  all  ages  and 
sorts  of  men  :  and  so  the  books 
of  it  ought  to  be  much  in  their 
liand.s,  eyes,  and  hearts.  And 
none  are  enemies  to  the  reading 
of  it,  but  such  as  are  ignorant 
or  ungodly,  that  would  M-ish  the 
])eople  still  to  continue  in  blind- 
ness and  ignorance  of  God,  p.  1 5. 
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Church  Autliority. 


The  Church  of  England  tencheth. 
The  church,  though  a  wit- 
ness and  keeper  of  the  holy 
'\vt\X,,  ret  ought  not  to  decree 
any  thing  against  the  same,  nor 
to  enforce  any  thing  besides  the 
same,  to  be  believed  for  neces- 
sity of  salvation,  p.  37. 

The  FaUibility  of  the  Church. 


The  Church  of  Rome  holdeth. 

It  belongs  to  the  church  of 
Rome  to  judge  of  the  sense  of 
the  scripture  ;  and  it  is  in  her 
power  to  forbid  receiving  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds,  though 
Christ  so  instituted  and  deli- 
vered it. 


As  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have 
erred,  so  also  the  church  of 
Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in 
their  living  and  manner  of  cere- 
monies, but  also  in  matters  of 
faith  :  so  that  their  claim  of  in- 
fallibility is  but  a  vain  brag,  and 
nothing  else,  p.  31.  35, 

General  Councils. 


The  church  of  Rome  cannot 
err,  being  taught  by  the  holy 
Spirit  suggesting  all  truth  from 
day  to  day. 


General  councils  may  not  be 
gathered  together,  without  the 
commandment  and  will  of 
princes  :  and  when  gathered 
may  err,  and  sometimes  have 
erred,  in  things  pertaining  to 
God,  p.  39.  • 

Christ  the  only  Mediator. 


It  belongs  to  the  pope  to  call 
and  direct  general  councils  ;  and 
being  so  gathered,  they  have 
ever  the  as>sistance  of  God's  Spi- 
rit, and  so  cannot  err. 


Christ  is  the  only  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  being 
both  God  and  man,  in  whom 
alone  tlie  conditions  requisite  in 
an  object  of  worship  are  to  be 
found ;  whence  it  foUoweth,  that 
we  must  call  neither  upon  angel 
nor  saint,  but  soleJv  upon  him, 
as  our  Alediator :  and  to  make 
them  intercessors  to  God  is 
after  the  Gentiles'  idolatrous 
usage,  p.  19,  41,  46. 


There  are  other  mediators  of 
intercession  in  heaven  besides 
Christ,  such  as  angels  and  saints, 
and  more  especially  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  is  the  Mother  of 
mercy  and  Advocatress  of  the 
faithful  ;  and  it  is  good  and 
profitable  to  invoke  them,  and 
to  have  recotirse  to  their  pray, 
ers,  aid,  and  help.  And  those 
that  deny  they  are  to  be  invo- 
cated,  or  affirm  the  invocation  of 
tliem  is  idolatry,  are  accursed. 
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Gi)l 


Original  Sin. 
The  Church  of  England  tearheth.  The  Church  of  Rome  holdeth. 


C)ri}j;iiial  sin  is  the  comip- 
tidii  of  the  nature  of  every  man 
naturally  engendered  of  the  off- 
sj)ring  of  Adam  :  and  all  offend 
in  many  things,  Christ  only  ex- 
cepted, p.  20,  30. 

Imctffe.i. 

Image-worship  was  abhorred  The   images   of    Christ,   the 


The  blessed  Virgin  is  not 
comprehended  in  the  decree  of 
original  sin,  and  never  sinned 
so  much  as  venially  in  all  her 
life. 


in  the  primitive  church,  as  abo- 
minable and  contrary  to  all  true 
Christian  religion  :  and  to  fall 
down  before  images,  &c.,  is  to 
give  that  honour  to  stocks  and 
stones  which  the  saints  them- 
selves refused  when  alive,  p.  44. 


Virgin  Mary,  and  other  saints, 
are  to  have  due  honour  given 
to  them,  by  kissing  them,  un- 
covering the  head,  falling  down 
before  them,  ligliting  up  candles 
to  them,  &c.,  by  which  Christ  is 
adored,  and  the  saints  are  vene- 
rated. 


Relics. 


The  relics  of  the  saints  are 
to  be  venerated  :  and  all  that 
hold  the  contrary  are  accursed. 


To  worship  and  honour  the 
relics  of  saints,  is  to  pass  the 
folly  and  ^Hckedness  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  Romish  doctrine 
concerning  worshipping  and  ado- 
ration of  images  and  relics  is  a 
fond  thing,  grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant  to  it,  p.  44. 

Purgatory. 

There  are  two  places  only  in  There  is  a  purgatory,  or  place 


the  other  world,  the  one  proper 
to  the  elect  and  the  blessed  of 
God ;  the  other  to  the  repro- 
bate. And  the  souls  of  men 
passing  out  of  the  body,  go  to 
heaven  or  hell.  And  the  Romish 
doctrine  concerning  j)urgatory 
is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented, 
and    grounded     upon    no    war- 


of  torment,  in  which  the  souls 
of  good  persons,  not  sufficiently 
purged,  have  their  sins  expi- 
ated, and  they  thereby  are  pre- 
pared for  tlie  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. And  the  souls  there  de- 
tained are  helped  by  the  masses, 
prayers,  alms,  and  other  good 
works  of  the  living.  And  if  any 
one  shall  say  there  is  not  such  a 
place,  or  that  there  remains  no 
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The  Church  of  England  teacheth. 
ranty  of  scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant  to  it,  p.  41. 


The  Church  of  Rome  holdcth. 
guilt  to  be  expiated  by  peni- 
tent persons  in  purgatory,  or 
that  those  that  are  there  are  not 
helped  by  masses,  &c.,  he  is  ac- 
cursed. 


Merits. 
Though  good  works  are  pleas-  Justified  persons  truly  deserve 


ing  unto  God,  yet  to  put  any 
confidence  in  them,  as  by  merit, 
and  deserving  of  them  to  pur- 
chase to  ourselves  or  others  re- 
mission of  sin  and  everlasting 
life,  is  mere  blasphemy,  and 
great  derogation  to  the  blood- 
shedding  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  p.  -24,  25. 

Supereroga  t  ion 


eternal  life,  and  the  good  works 
of  such  are  truly  and  properly 
meritorious,  and  are  fully  wor. 
thy  of  eternal  life  :  and  whoso- 
ever thinketh  otherwise  is  ac- 
cursed. 


Works  of  supererogation,  or 
such  as  are  over  and  above 
God's  commandment,  cannot  be 
taught  without  arrogancy  and 
impiety ;  and  it  is  an  ungodly 
practice  to  make  sale  of  them, 
and  to  jiersuade  the  people  that 
thereby  the  sins  of  other  men 
might  have  satisfaction  made  for 
them,  p.  27,  28. 


There  are  works  of  supere- 
rogation, which  are  done  more 
tlian  precept  ;  and  a  person  en- 
dued \rith  Divine  grace  may  sa- 
tisfy for  another,  and  pay  in  the 
name  of  another  what  is  due  to 
God  ;  and  the  value  of  such 
works  is  to  be  so  disposed  of 
for  that  purpose,  by  such  as 
Christ  hath  made  dispensers  of 
his  treasures. 


Indulgences. 


The  Romish  doctrine  con. 
cerning  pardons  is  a  fond  thing, 
vainly  invented,  and  grounded 
upon  no  warranty  of  script\ire, 
but  is  rather  repugnant  to  it, 
p.  41,42. 


The  church  hath  a  power 
from  Christ  to  pardon  offend- 
ers; and  whatever  debts,  here  or 
hereafter  in  purgatory,  a  man 
owelh  to  God  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  sins,  may  be  remit- 
ted by  the  indulgence  of  the 
church  ;  and  whosoever  snith 
that  the  church  hath  no  such 
power,  or  that  such  indulgences 
arc  unprofitable,  is  accursed. 
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Prayers  in  a  known  Tongue. 


The  Church  of  England  trarheth. 
It  is  a  thing  plainly  repn-;- 
nant  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  custom  of  the  primitive 
church,  to  have  public  prayers 
in  the  church,  or  to  minister  the 
sacraments,  in  a  tongue  not  un. 
derstood  of  the  people,  p.  49. 


The  Church  of  Rome  holdeth. 

It  is  fittest  every  where  to  have 
the  mass  celebrated  in  Latin, 
or  a  tongue  not  understood  by 
the  people  ;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  so  enjoined.  And  who- 
soever saith  it  ought  to  be  other- 
wise, is  accursed. 


Sacraments. 
sacra-  The  sacraments  instituted  by 


Christ  are  no  fewer  than  seven, 
viz.  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the 
Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme 
Unction,  Orders,  and  Matri- 
mony. And  whosoever  shall  say, 
that  they  are  more  or  fewer 
than  seven,  or  that  any  of  these 
seven  is  not  truly  and  properly 
a  sacrament,  is  accursed. 


There  are  only  two 
ments  ordained  of  Christ,  viz. 
Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  the  other  five  com- 
monly called  sacraments  in  the 
church  of  Rome  are  not  sacra- 
ments, being  such  as  have  grown 
partly  of  the  corrupt  following 
of  the  apostles,  (as  Extreme 
Unction,  &c.)  partly  are  states  of 
life  allowed  of  in  scrij)ture,  (as 
Matrimony,)  but  have  not  the 
like  nature  of  sacraments  with 
the  other,  p.  50. 

Opus  Operatum. 
The  .sacraments  liave  a  whole-  The    sacraments    do    confer 

some  cflx'ct  or  operation  in  such  grace  ex  opere  operalo,  by  the 
only  as  worthily  receive  them.  work  done;  and  if  any  say 
p.  50.  otherwise,  they  are  accursed. 

Solitary  Masses. 
There  is  to  be  no  celebration  Those  masses  are   to  be   ap- 

of  the    Lord's    Supper,    except      proved  and  commended,  where 


there  be  a  convenient  number 
to  communicate  with  the  priest, 
Uml. 


the  priest  communicates  alone  : 
and  if  any  one  shall  say  such 
are  uidawful  and  to  be  abro. 
•jated,  he  is  accursed. 


Transubstanliation. 
Transubstantiation,     or     the  There  is  a  transubstantiation, 

change  of  the  substance  of  the      or   a   conversion    of  the  whole 
bread   and  wine   into    the  very      substance  of  the  bread  into  the 
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substance  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  is  repugnant  to  the 
scripture,  and  overthroweth  the 
nature  of  a  sacrament,  p.  52. 

The  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  remain  in  their  very  na- 
tural substances;  and  the  na- 
tural body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  in  heaven,  and  not  here. 


The  Church  of  Rome  holdeth. 
body,  and  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  wine  into   the  blood   of 
Christ  ;  and  whoso  denies  it  is 
accursed. 

The  species  only  of  bread  and 
«ine  remain  in  the  eucharist ; 
and  the  bodv  and  blood  of  Christ, 
together  with  his  soul  and  di- 
vinity, and  so  whole  Christ,  are 
contained  therein.  And  whoso 
denieth  it  is  accursed. 
The  Body  of  Christ. 


The  wicked,  and  such  as  be 
void  of  a  lively  faith,  in  no  \\ise 
partake  of  Christ,  p.  55. 

And  the  body  of  Christ  is 
taken  and  eaten  only  after  an 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner : 
and  the  mean  whereby  the  body 
of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten 
is  faith,  p.  52. 

Sacrament  in  both  Kinds. 


Ill  men  receive  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  be  they  infidels 
or  ill-livers. 

Christ  is  not  only  eaten  spi- 
ritually ;  and  whosoever  shall  so 
athrm,  is  accursed. 


The  cup  is  not  to  be  denied 
to  the  lay-people  :  for  both  the 
parts  of  the  sacrament  ought  by 
Christ's  ordinance  to  be  minis- 
tered to  all,  p.  55,  56. 


Though  Christ  instituted  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds,  yet  it 
is  to  be  administered  in  one : 
and  whosoever  shall  sav,  that  it 
ought  by  God's  command  to  be 
received  in  both  ;  or  that  the 
church  hath  not  for  just  reasons 
required  it  to  be  in  one  kind, 
&c.,  he  is  accursed. 
Adoration  of  the  Host. 


The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  or- 
dinance reserved,  carried  about, 
lifted  up  and  worshipped  ;  and 
no  adoration  ought  to  be  done 
thereunto,  p.  52. 


Christ  is  to  be  worshipped  in 
the  eucharist  with  Divine  wor- 
ship, and  to  be  solemnly  carried 
about,  and  to  be  shewed  to  the 
people,  that  he  may  be  wor- 
shipped ;  and  whosoever  doth 
deny  this,  or  saitli  that  the  wor- 
shippers are  idolaters,  is  ac- 
cursed. 


mid  the  Church  of' Rome. 
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The  Sacrifice 
The  Church  of  England  leacheth. 
The  Riicrifice  of  the  mass,  in 
which  it  is  commonly  said  the 
priest  offers  for  the  fjuick  and 
dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain 
and  guilt,  are  blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits, 
p.  07. 


of  the  Mass. 

The  Church  of  Rome  holdeth. 

In  the  sacrifice  performed  in 
the  mass,  the  selfsame  Christ  is 
contained  and  unbloodily  offer- 
ed, that  offered  himself  on  the 
cross ;  and  this  sacrifice  is  truly 
propitiatory,  and  is  rightly  of- 
fered for  the  sins,  punishments, 
and  satisfactions  of  the  living 
and  dead.  And  if  any  one  shall 
deny  this,  or  say  it  is  blasphemy, 
he  is  accursed. 


Traditions  and  Ccrcmotiies. 


The  burden  of  ceremonies  in 
the  Romish  church  is  intoler- 
able for  their  excess  and  multi- 
tude ;  and  by  reason  of  their 
obscurity  they  more  confound 
than  set  forth  Christ's  benefits 
to  us,  and  deface  the  plain,  sim- 
ple, and  sincere  religion  of 
Christ  ;  and  as  they  are  vain  in 
themselves,  so  are  abused  to 
gross  superstition,  p.  33,  61. 


The  ceremonies  used  in  the 
mass,  &c.  are  of  apostolical  tra- 
dition and  institution,  and  which 
serve  for  the  majesty  of  so 
great  a  sacrifice,  and  are  for  the 
exciting  of  the  faithful.  And 
though  they  are  many,  yet  none 
of  them  is  to  be  esteemed  need- 
less and  vain;  and  if  any  one 
shall  say  that  they  are  rather 
incitements  to  impiety  than 
helps  to  piety,  he  is  accursed. 

Of  the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  &c. 


There  are  no  other  orders  in 
the  church  than  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons. 


There  are  seven  orders  in 
the  church,  bishops,  priests, 
deacons,  acolythi,  exorcists, 
readers,  the  doorkeepers,  sub- 
deacon,  deacon,  and  priest. 

Those    consecrated    and    or- 
dained   out    of  the    church    of 
Rome  are    no    bishops   or  pas 
tors,  but  thieves  and  murderers, 
]).  «4. 
Priests''  Marriage. 
Bishops,    priests,    and    dea-  It  is  not  lawful  for  bishops, 

cons    may  lawfully  marry,  and      priests,  and  deacons  to  marry  ; 
are   not   commanded  l)y  God's      and  if  married,  they  are  to  be 


And  these  are  rightly  conse- 
crated and  ordered  in  the 
church  of  England,  p.  63. 
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The  Church  of  England  teacheth. 
law,  either  to  vow  the  estate  of 
single  life,  or  to  abstain  from 
marriage :  and  therefore  the 
nionastical  vow  of  single  life, 
accounted  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  is  the  leaven  of  man's 
feigned  religion,  and  abominable 
to  God,  p.  59. 

The  Supremacy 
The  king   in   all  his   realms  The 

hath  supreme  power  in  all 
causes,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
civil :  and  the  bishop  of  Rome 
hath  therein  no  jurisdiction,  and 
can  release  none  from  subjec- 
tion to  their  prince.  For  God 
alloweth  neither  the  dignity  of 
any  person,  nor  the  multitude 
of  any  people,  nor  the  weight 
of  any  cause,  as  sufficient  for  the 
which  subjects  may  rebel,  p.  65. 
The  power  the  bishop  of 
Rome  challengeth  as  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  is  false  and 
feigned. 


The  Church  of  Rome  holdeth. 
separated,  and  to  be  brought  to 
penance  ;  and  if  any  one  shall 
say,  that  such  as  have  professed 
chastity  may  contract  matri. 
mony,  or  that  such  matrimony 
is  valid,  because  they  have  not 
the  gift  of  chastity,  he  is  ac- 
cursed. 


pope  is  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  supreme  pastor  over  iUl 
the  world.  He  may  command 
sovereign  princes,  overrule  what 
they  command,  excommunicate 
and  depose  them,  if  they  con- 
tradict his  commands  ;  and  ab. 
solve  their  subjects  from  alle- 
giance, and  exempt  the  clergy 
from  their  jurisdiction,  p.  07,  7t)- 


Lastly,  the  church  of  Rome 
doth  hold  all  things  delivered, 
defined,  and  declared  by  the  sa- 
cred canons  and  general  coun- 
cils, and  especially  that  of  Trent, 
&c.  And  that  this  is  the  true 
catholic  faith,  out  of  which 
none  can  be  saved,  [Creed  of 
Pius  IVth.] 


THE  DIFFERENCE 

OF 

THE  CASE 

BETMEEN  THE  SEPARATION  OF  PROTESTANTS 

PROM 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME 

AND  THE  SEPARATION  OF    DISSENTERS 

FROM 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


oINCE  the  happy  reformation  of  this  churcli,  they  of  the 
Romish  persuasion  have  witli  their  utmost  art  insinuated  that 
our  reformation  proceeded  upoti  principles  destructive  of  all 
order  and  government  in  the  church,  and  that  it  naturally 
tends  to  endless  separations.  To  this  end  they  have  laid  hold 
ujxjn  that  advantage  which  the  divisions  amongst  protestants 
have  offered  them,  and  said,  that  the  reasons  upon  which  we 
ground  our  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome  will  hold  to 
justify  the  separation  of  the  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
England.  And  the  truth  is,  some  of  the  dissenters  have  been 
so  indiscreet,  to  say  no  more,  as  to  allege  the  same  thing.  And 
1  am  very  sorry  that  men  of  the  same  persuasion  with  us,  in 
opposition  to  the  impious  errors  and  practices  of  the  Roman 
ciiurch,  should  give  so  much  countenance  to  that  grievous 
charge  upon  the  reformation  as  some  of  them  have  done.  The 
])apists  are  too  mucii  beholden  to  them  for  giving  the  occasion 
of  this  accusation;  but  to  join  with  them  in  the  same  charge 
is  too  great  a  kindness  in  all  reason,  and  indeed  destructive  of 
the  common  cause  of  the  reformation,  by  insinuating  one  of 
these  two  things ;  either  that  there  was  no  reason  for  this  sepa- 
ration on  either  part;  or  else,  that  notwithstanding  our  pre- 
tended reformation,  we  are  still  as  bad  as  the  church  of  Rome: 
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for  otherwise  they  cannot  have  the  same  reason  to  separate  from 
us,  that  we  had  at  first  to  separate  from  that  church. 

I  shall  endeavour  with  God's  help  to  shew,  in  a  short  and 
plain  discourse  upon  this  subject,  that  the  cases  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent; and  that  we  have  very  good  reasons  wherewith  to  jus- 
tify our  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome;  and  that  the 
dissenters  who  forsake  our  communion  cannot,  by  any  good 
consequence  from  those  reasons,  warrant  their  separation  from 
our  church. 

In  this  attempt,  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  adversaries  on 
both  sides ;  and  that  it  often  happens  to  be  a  nice  and  hazard- 
ous business  to  determine  between  two  extremes.  But  I  hope 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  great  danger  in  this  case ; 
since  it  is  the  same  false  charge  against  the  reformation  in 
which  these  extreme  parties  agree ;  and  it  is  of  that  nature, 
that  it  is  all  one  whether  I  confute  it  against  the  papists  or 
against  the  protestant  separatists;  for  if  it  be  disproved  against 
one,  it  is  shewn  to  be  unjust  in  both. 

This  is  our  case,  that  as  we  charge  those  of  the  separation 
from  our  church  with  schism,  so  do  the  Romanists  charge  us 
of  the  church  of  England  with  schism  too;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, as  we  pretend,  that  we  have  good  reason  for  that,  so 
have  not  they  for  this.  For  schism  is  a  causeless  separation 
from  a  church.  And  we  think  we  may  appeal  to  all  disin- 
terested and  judicious  Christians,  that  we  have  shewn  our 
separation  from  Rome  to  be  grounded  upon  just  and  necessary 
causes ;  but  that  the  dissenters  have  shewn  none  such  for  their 
separation  from  us.  And  when  all  is  done,  it  should  not  in- 
cline any  man  to  think  that  the  truth  is  either  with  the 
Romanist  or  with  the  dissenter,  because  the  charge  of  schism 
is  laid  by  the  Romanist  against  us,  and  by  us  against  tlic  sepa- 
ratist, with  equal  confidence,  unless  he  sees  withal  that  it  is  laid 
with  equal  justice. 

For  it  w-as  not  indeed  to  be  expected,  but  that  wiien  some 
protestants,  demanding  a  farther  reformation,  separated  from 
our  church,  this  pretence  wouki  soon  after  be  set  on  ft)ot  both 
by  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  by  those  of  tlie  separation. 
It  lay  fair  for  them  both,  and,  right  or  wrong,  was  likely  to  be 
taken  up  by  both  ;  since  it  wouUl  serve  exceedingly  well  to 
help  a  bad  cause,  anil  to  give  popular  colours  to  the  weak  ar- 
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guments,  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  otlier  side.  The  Romanist 
was  not  likclv  to  forego  such  an  advantage  as  the  separation  of 
our  dissenters  gave  liini,  to  disgrace  the  reformation  amongst 
those  that  loved  unity.  Nor  was  the  separatist  likely  to  omit 
that  advantage  which  our  reformation  gave  him,  to  conmiend 
liis  separation  from  us,  under  the  notion  of  a  further  separation 
from  Rome,  to  those  that  abhorred  popery.  And  therefore  it 
will  stand  all  discreet  |}ersons  in  hand  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
the  cause  on  both  sides,  and  not  to  admit  any  prejudice  against 
our  communion  in  favour  either  of  the  papist  or  the  sectary, 
merely  because  they  both  say,  that  in  justifying  our  separation 
from  the  papist,  we  vindicate  the  separation  of  the  sectary  from 
ourselves. 

I  must  not  in  this  narrow  compass  pretend  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  several  questions  controverted  between  us  and 
our  adversaries  on  both  sides;  but  shall  take  it  for  granted, 
that  wliat  has  been  said  in  answer  to  the  several  objections  of 
the  dissenters  against  our  communion,  has  been  well  argued 
against  them  :  and  likewise  that  in  charging  the  church  of 
Rome  with  several  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  practice,  which 
have  made  her  communion  intolerable,  we  have  said  upon  each 
point  no  more  than  what  has  been  well  proved  against  that 
church  ;  and  which  upon  all  fit  occasions,  we  shall,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  be  ready  to  make  good  again.  But  my  principal 
design  is  to  siiew,  that  there  is  no  manner  of  inconsistence  in 
the  way  we  take  to  vindicate  ourselves  from  schism,  charged 
upon  us  by  the  church  of  Rome,  with  those  principles  upon 
which  we  accuse  our  dissenting  brethren  of  that  fault,  who 
separate  from  the  church  of  England  :  and  that  the  Romanist 
cannot  take  our  arguments  against  the  separation  of  the  dis- 
senters, to  condemn  our  reformation  ;  nor  the  separatist  our  rea- 
sons against  the  communion  of  the  Romanist,  to  acquit  himself 
in  forsaking  the  conmnmion  of  our  church. 

This  I  conceive  will  be  made  to  appear, 

1.  By  laying  down  the  reasons  on  both  sides;  those  by 
which  we  pretend  to  justify  our  separation  from  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  those  upon  which  the  dissenters  lay  the  stress  of 
their  separation  from  us. 

2.  By  comparing  them  together,  that  we  may  judge  wlierein 

Yy 
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and  how  far  these  cases  agree  with  or  differ  from  one  aii- 
otlier. 

In  laying  down  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  I  shall  begin  with 
the  grounds  upon  which  this  church  separated  from  the  church 
of  Rome;  and  then  proceed  to  those  upon  which  the  dis- 
senters separate  from  us. 

1.  To  the  church  of  Rome  charging  us  with  schism,  we 
answer  in  general :  that  our  separation  from  her  was  neces- 
sary, by  reason  of  those  corruptions  in  her  communion,  which 
we  could  not  comply  with  against  the  conviction  of  our  con- 
sciences. More  particularly  we  say,  that  this  church  of  Eng- 
land had  no  dependence  upon  the  authority  of  the  church  of 
Rome  which  she  might  not  lawfully  throw  off,  and  that  she 
does  not  owe  an}'  subjection  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  had 
just  power,  without  asking  his  leave,  or  staying  for  his  consent, 
to  reform  herself.  And  withal,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
ought  to  have  reformed  herself,  as  we  have  done,  since  there 
were  most  necessary  causes  for  so  doing;  the  communion  of 
that  church  being  defiled  with  the  profession  of  those  damnable 
errors,  and  the  practice  of  those  superstitions  and  idolatries 
which  we  have  done  away.  To  this  purpose  we  challenge 
those  of  that  communion  with  the  particulars  of  their  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation — their  sacrifice  of  the  mass — their  service 
in  an  unknown  tongue — their  half  communion — their  worship 
of  images — their  adoration  of  the  host — and  the  rest  of  those 
abominations,  whereof  the  communion  of  that  church  doth  in 
great  part  consist.  We  ackuowleilgc  that  we  separated  from 
them  in  these  things  when  we  reformed  ouselves  ;  but  in  so 
doing  we  were  not  guilty  of  schism  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  that,  if  nothing  else  were  to  be  said,  because  this  chinch 
owes  no  subjection  to  that ;  but  withal,  that  the  causes  of  the 
reformation  being  so  necessary  as  we  pretend  them  to  be,  the 
separation  of  conniuniion  that  ensued  upon  our  being,  and 
their  hating  to  be  reformed,  was  on  our  side  just  and  necessary 
upon  that  account  also,  and  therefore  not  schismatical. 

So  that  our  answer  is  twofold. 

1.  That  the  church  of  England,  being  by  no  kind  of  right 
subject  to  the  Roman  or  any  foreign  bishop,  had  full  power 
and  authority,  without  asking  leave  of  foreigners,  to  reform 
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herself.  And  this  we  say  would  have  cleared  her  from  the 
imputatioir  of  schism,  if  the  causes  of  the  reformation  had  not 
heen  so  necessary  as  indeed  they  were.  If  before  the  reforma- 
tion there  liad  been  no  unlawful  conditions  of  comnumion  re- 
quired in  the  western  churches,  and  all  the  fault  that  could 
liave  been  found  in  them  had  amounted  to  no  more  than  bare 
inconveniences  and  imprudence  in  the  manner  of  their  disci- 
pline, or  in  ordering  the  outward  mode  of  worship ;  it  had  yet 
been  free  for  the  church  of  England  to  have  reformed  those 
lesser  faults  within  herself,  though  no  other  church  would  have 
done  the  like.  And  though  for  such  defects  remaining  in 
other  churches  abroad,  she  ought  not  to  have  separated  from 
their  communion  ;  yet  she  might  verj'  justly  and  commendably 
free  herself  from  them  at  home.  But  if  a  foreign  church — sup- 
pose that  of  Rome — should  hereupon  have  abstained  from  the 
communion  of  this  church,  till  we  had  returned  to  the  former 
inconvenient  though  lawful  rites  and  customs,  that  foreign 
church  had  been  guilty  of  schism  in  so  doing.  And  if  the 
church  of  England,  not  willing  to  part  with  her  liberty,  and  to 
prostitute  her  authority  to  the  usurpation  of  the  sec  of  Rome, 
should  have  adhered  to  her  own  reformation,  she  had  not  been 
giiilty  of  the  breach  of  communion,  following  that  her  resolu- 
tion ;  because  she  had  done  nothing  but  what  was  within  the 
compass  of  her  just  power  to  do,  and  in  which  she  was  not 
liable  to  be  controlled  by  any  other  church. 

We  say,  with  St.  Cyprian  *,  that  "  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment of  the  church  ought  to  be  but  one,  spread  abroad  amongst 
bishops,  many  in  number,  but  heartily  agreeing  together."  But 
with  the  same  excellent  man  we  say  ttio,  'Hhat  "it  is  equal 
that  every  one  of  them  should  have  a  part  of  the  flock  assigned 
to  him,  which  he  is  to  govern,  remembering  that  he  is  to  give 
an  account  of  his  management  to  God,"  which  he  said,  in  as- 
serting the  freedom  of  the  African  churches  from  subjection  to 
the  Roman.     This  we  think  is  justly  applicable  to  our  case. 

The  church  of  England  is  a  national  church,  once  indeed 
under  the  usurpation  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  at  length 
rescued  from  that  servitude  ;  we  are  at  present  united  toge- 
ther by  conunon  rules  for  govermnent  and  worship,  consulted 
upon  and  agreed  unto  by  the  bishops  and  j)resbytcrs  in  convo- 

a  Ad  Antuiiiuiiiim,  K|>.  52.  I'  Ad  Conieliimi,  Ep.  55. 
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cation,  and  then  made  laws  to  all  the  particular  churches  of 
this  kingdom,  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  These  laws 
shew  the  reformation  of  the  church  ;  and  they  do  not  want  any 
authority  they  ought  to  have,  for  wanting  the  consent  of  the 
Roman  bishop,  upon  whom  we  have  neither  ecclesiastical  nor 
civil  dependence.  For  if  any  one  single  bishop  of  the  African 
church  might  determine  causes,  and  judge  matters  of  eccle- 
siastical cognizance,  (which  yet  was  seldom  done  in  things  of 
moment  without  the  advice  of  colleagues  when  the  church  had 
rest  from  persecution,)  and  this  without  allowing  appeals  to 
Rome;  much  more  may  the  bishops  of  a  whole  Christian 
kingdom  confederate  together  to  order  church  matters  inde- 
pendently upon  the  see  of  Rome,  especially  being  required 
thereunto  by  their  Christian  sovereign,  to  whom  they  all  owe 
subjection  and  obedience  in  all  things,  saving  their  common 
Christianity.  So  that  if  the  causes  of  the  reformation  had  not 
been  so  weighty  as  indeed  they  were,  yet  consiilering  the  au- 
thority by  which  it  was  effected,  our  separation  from  Rome 
thereupon  ensuing  was  wholly  guiltless  on  our  part,  it  being 
necessary,  unless  we  would  submit  to  the  unjust  and  tyrannous 
claims  of  a  foreign  bishop. 

2.  To  the  charge  of  schism  laid  against  us  by  the  Romanist 
we  answer  also,  that  "  the  conditions  of  communion  required 
in  the  Roman  church  were  many  of  them  unlawful  to  be  sub- 
mitted unto;"  since  we  could  not  communicate  with  her  with- 
out professing  doctrines  that  are  plainly  contrary  to  Gixl's 
word,  nor  without  doing  several  things  that  are  clearly  and 
particularly  forbidden  by  it.  And  since  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  man  or  church  to  dispense  with  our  obligations  to  the 
laws  of  God,  we  could  not  be  obliged  to  preserve  communion 
with  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  his  adherents  upon  these  terms. 
But  because  catholic  communion  ought  to  be  preserved,  they 
ought  to  have  put  away  those  scandals  from  amongst  them- 
selves; which  since  they  have  not  done,  though  the  separation 
is  equal  on  both  sides,  yet  the  schism  is  not  ours  but  theirs 
only. 

And  therefore  we  further  sav,  that  if  the  corruptions  of  the 
Roman  church  (which  God  forbid)  should  ever  come  to  be 
established  in  this  church  of  ICngiand  again  by  the  same  au- 
thority that  has  aboli>hcd  them;  it  were  not  onlv  lawful,* but 
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a  necessary  duty  to  separate  froni  the  communion  of  this 
cliurch  in  that  case.  We  Iiave  that  reverence  of  church 
authority,  and  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  that  we  will  submit 
to  llicir  determinations  in  all  things  wherein  God  has  left  us  to 
our  own  liberty.  But  if  they  command  us  to  do  things  con- 
trary to  his  determination,  and  to  take  that  liberty  which  he 
has  not  given  us,  wc  must  remember  that  we  are  to  obeij  God 
rather  than  man.  We  have  that  sense  also  of  the  mischief  of 
divisions  and  separations,  and  of  theduty  of  maintaining  ciiurch- 
communion,  that  if  the  laws  of  God  be  but  observed,  we  are 
not  only  ready  to  comply  with  what  our  own  superiors  impose 
u|ion  us,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  unity  at  home ;  but  if  we 
were  to  go  abroad,  we  should  observe  the  customs  of  other 
churches,  though  perhaps  very  different  from  ours,  and  this 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  one  communion  of  Christians 
every  where.  But  neither  abroad  nor  at  home  can  we  purchase 
unity  of  communion  at  so  dear  a  rate,  as  to  break  God's  com- 
mandments for  it. 

We  know  it  is  a  good  thing  for  all  the  parts  of  the  church 
to  have  but  one  communion,  but  we  imist  not  do  evil  that  even 
this  good  may  come:  and  least  of  all  that  evil  which  church- 
communion  and  church-authority  were  in  great  part  designed 
to  prevent.  For  as  we  believe  that  Christ  formed  his  disciples 
into  a  spiritual  society,  so  we  have  great  reason  to  conclude 
that  one  main  end  hereof  was,  that  by  the  communion  of 
Christians  under  their  governors,  the  holy  truths  and  laws  of 
God,  concerning  his  worship  and  our  salvation,  might  be  more 
advantageously  held  forth  to  the  world,  and  more  effectually 
guarded  and  maintained.  And  therefore  to  keep  this  com- 
munion one  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  we  will  do  any  thing  re- 
quired by  our  sujx^riors,  that  God  has  left  us  free  to  do  or  not : 
but  to  deny  that  holy  truth  or  any  part  of  it,  or  to  break  any 
of  those  Divine  laws,  for  the  sake  of  which  this  communion 
itself  was  instituted,  neither  of  these  things  dare  we  do  to  pre- 
vent divisions  and  .separations.  And  we  are  as  sure  that 
transubstantiation — adoration  of  the  host — worshipping  of 
images — praying  to  the  dead — and  praying  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  arc  repugnant  to  several  cxj)ress  texts  of  scripture, 
not  to  say  to  common  sense  and  reason  :  we  are,  I  say,  as  sure 
that  they  arc  the  plain  laws  and  truths  of  God  to  which  these 
ry3 
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things  arc  contrary ;  and  withal,  that  to  guard  these  truths 
God  instituted  a  church,  and  a  communtoti  qf.iaints,  as  we  are 
that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  church  instituted,  or 
church-communion  required.  And  truly  if  separation,  when 
there  is  such  cause  for  it  as  we  pretend,  were  not  a  necessary 
duty,  it  might  become  the  duty  of  Christians  to  be  united  in 
scandalous  impieties  and  damnable  errors.  And  I  think  nobody 
will  say,  that  in  such  things  one  communion  is  either  to  be  de- 
sired or  excused,  but  rather  to  be  broken,  and  that  every  man 
is  concerned,  as  much  as  his  salvation  is  worth,  to  break  away 
from  it.  And  we  are  certain  it  can  never  be  necessary  to  any 
man's  salvation  to  be  a  schismatic. 

Upon  this  account,  we  say,  that  they  who  in  queen  IVIary's 
days  chose  to  lay  down  their  lives,  rather  than  return  to  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  church,  were  so  far  from  being 
schismatics,  that  they  were  God's  martyrs  in  so  doing.  And 
had  it  been  or  should  it  be  our  lot  to  have  this  choice,  so  hard 
to  flesh  and  blood,  offered  to  us,  we  trust,  that  through  the 
mighty  grace  of  God,  we  should  follow  the  faith  and  patience 
of  those  holy  men  and  women  who  sealed  this  cause  with  their 
blood,  meekly  suffering  under  the  displeasure  of  that  just  au- 
thority, the  unjust  commands  whereof  they  could  not  honestly 
obey.  This  plain,  tliough  general  account,  we  give  of  the 
separation  of  the  church  of  England  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
And  if  we  pretend  no  more  in  our  own  defence  against  that 
church  than  we  can  prove,  we  have  reason  to  think  ourselves 
safe  on  that  side. 

2.  Let  us  now  see  upon  what  principles  and  by  what  pleas 
the  dissenters  defend  their  separation  from  the  church  of 
England.  To  us  therefore  charging  them  with  sciiism  upon 
this  account,  they  answer  also,  that  our  communion  is  corrupt, 
and  that  they  cannot  with  a  safe  conscience  continue  in  it ; 
and  that  they  are  bound  for  greater  purity  of  worship  and 
ordinances  to  divide  from  us.  Hut  in  making  out  this  general 
answer  they  do  not  all  go  the  same  way,  nor  do  some  of  them 
allow  those  to  be  g(K«l  reasons  for  a  separation  which  others 
think  substantial  enough.  That  in  which  most  of  them  do 
agree,  is  in  assigning  some  ceremonies  enjoined  in  our  churcii, 
concerning  which  some  of  them  say  that  they  are  unlawful  to 
l)e  used  in  God's  worship;   others  of  them,  that  there  is  great 
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cause  to  doubt  whether  they  be  lawful  or  not :  and  these  dare 
not  join  in  our  communion  with  scrupulous  and  unsatisfied 
minds.  The  things  of  this  sort  are — the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
the  Office  of  Baptism  (though  this  be  made  by  the  minister 
only,) — kneeling  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  eucharist-^and 
the  ministers'  wearing  the  surplice  in  public  worship.  The 
other  faults  they  find  with  the  Liturgy,  however  they  are 
thought  by  the  generality  of  dissenters  to  be  a  reason  sufficient 
to  ground  separation  u])on,  are  not,  I  think,  produced  by  those 
that  should  best  understand  the  cause,  as  amounting  to  make 
our  coniimmion  directly  unlawful.  But  yet  there  are  that  say, 
they  "  ought  not  to  prefer  a  worse  mode  of  serving  God  before 
a  better  :"  and  the  mode  which  themselves  observe  being  better, 
they  are  to  prefer  that  before  ours,  and  therefore  to  separate 
from  us  for  the  most  part.  Others  go  yet  further  from  us,  and 
take  liturgies  and  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  to  be  unlawful 
to  be  used,  or  at  least  suspect  them  so  to  be.  And  all  these 
do  generally  dislike  the  form  of  diocesan  episcopacy:  however, 
they  seem  not  to  lay  the  stress  of  tlieir  separation  upon  that, 
since  they  acknowledge  our  churches  to  be  true  churches  of 
Christ,  and  if  it  were  not  for  other  things,  might  be  lawfully 
communicated  with,  although  they  are  governed  by  bishops. 
And  because  the  civil  authority  concurs  with  the  ecclesiastical 
in  requiring  conformity  to  our  church  laws,  they  do  not  pre- 
tend those  laws  to  be  enforced  by  an  authority  to  which  they 
are  not  bound  to  sul)mit.  And  therefore,  as  far  as  I  can  find, 
they  rather  chose  to  justify  their  separation  upon  the  account 
of  the  unlawfulness  or  suspected  unlawfulness  of  the  things 
imposetl,  or  upon  the  preference  of  a  better  communion  than 
ours  is.  Hut  out  of  these  I  must  except  the  Independents, 
who  acknowledge  no  other  church  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God,  but  such  a  company  of  Christian  people  united  one  to 
another  by  a  particular  covenant  under  officers  of  their  own 
choosing,  as  can  at  once  assemble  in  the  same  place  for  the 
worship  of  God.  And  these  men  think  the  very  constitution 
of  our  church  to  be  reason  enough  for  a  separation  from  it.  I 
will  take  notice  of  no  other  dis.senters  at  present,  but  those 
that  separate  upon  some  one  or  more  of  these  grounds,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  three  : 

1.  That  a  national  church  authoi-ity  is  an  usurpation  upon 
Y  y  4 
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particular  congregations,  which  are  pretended  to  be  the  only 
churches  of  Christ's  institution,  and  that  every  such  church 
has  full  power  in  itself  to  order  all  things  relating  to  worship 
and  discipline,  and  is  not  of  right  accountable  to  any  other 
authority  for  the  order  it  shall  take  to  govern  itself  in  these 
things ;  and  therefore  the  Independents,  as  I  said,  think  them- 
selves clear  of  the  guilt  of  schism,  as  having  separated  from  a 
church  which  is  not  of  Christ's  institution.  For  they  take  an 
independent  congregation  only  to  be  such.  But  yet  these  are 
willing  to  come  in  with  the  other  dissenters  for  their  interest 
in  the  next  ground  of  separation,  upon  which  all  of  them,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  hope  to  find  the  surest  f(x>ting ;  and  that  is, 

2.  That  the  conditions  of  our  communion,  those  namely 
before-mentioned,  are  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  submit 
unto.  And  here  I  include  those  that  do  but  scruple  the  law- 
fulness of  those  things  which  are  enjoined  in  our  church. 
For  they  that  say  positively  they  are  unlawful,  and  they 
that  but  suspect  them  to  be  unlawful,  produce  the  same 
arguments ;  the  former  to  justify  their  peremptoriness,  the 
latter  their  scruples.  The  reasons,  I  say,  upon  which  they  go, 
are  the  same,  only  they  work  up  some  of  them  to  a  greater 
height  of  confidence  than  others  are  come  to ;  and  some  again 
they  leave  altogether  doubtful  what  to  say,  whether  to  con- 
clude for  us  or  against  us.  They  agree  in  blaming  our  church 
for  requiring  things  to  be  done  in  God's  worship  which  he  has 
not  connnanded,  some  also  of  which  have  been  and  still  are  done 
by  papists  in  their  idolatrous  services,  from  whom  we  ought  to 
depart  in  all  things  thai  are  not  necessary  to  be  done.  Upon 
these  grounds  some  pretend  to  be  sure,  others  to  be  afraid, 
that  to  suft'er  their  children  to  be  signed  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  to  kneel  at  the  communion,  to  be  present  at  Divine 
service  where  a  surplice  is  worn,  and  to  submit  to  liturgies 
and  prescribed  forms  of  worship,  are  imlawful.  And  these 
reasons  I  find  owned  in  the  "■  Case  of  indifferent  Things  used 
in  God's  Worship,  stated  on  the  Behalf  of  Dissenters,"  just 
now  published. 

For  thus  that  author  declares  in  their  behalf:  "  We  cannot," 
saith  he  '^,  "  conceive  it  jwssible,  that  in  things  of  Divine  worship, 
things  of  an  indifferent  nature  siiould  be  the  just  matter  of 

<■  t'aso  on  Ik'Imlf  of  Dissciilers. 
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<-iny  human  determination,  further  than  the  parucular  practice 
of  the  {lerson  determining. "  And  again  <*,"  where  in  matters 
of  worship  God  hath  wrote  ors,  wiiether  by  liis  pen  in  sacred 
writing,  or«  by  his  not  prescribing  the  particular  circunj- 
stances,  no  man  can  blot  them  out ;  though  themselves  may 
as  to  their  own  practice,  for  this  or  that  time  or  act,  where 
they  cannot  use  more  tlian  one  of  those  postures  or  circum- 
stances." That  is,  wliere  God  hath  left  men  at  their  liberty  to 
do  this  or  that,  they  may  determine  tliemselves,  but  no 
human  authority  may  determine  for  them.  Further,  "as  to 
tilings  in  God's  worship  not  determined  by  God,  they  judge 
every  man  is  siti  Jwii;  and  ought  to  be  determined  by  God 
alone  to  this  or  that ;"  i.  e.  he  can  be  obliged  to  this  or  that 
part  by  God  only.  And  he  says  plainly,  "that  most  of  them 
are  confident,  that  in  matters  of  worship  no  superiors  may 
restrain  what  God  hath  left  at  liberty."  In  pursuance  of  this 
general  principle  he  says,  "  some  posture  in  an  human  action 
being  necessary,  and  none  by  God  determined  in  every  act  f  of 
worship,  where  there  is  no  determination,  they  believe  them- 
selves at  liberty,  and  think  they  ought  not  to  be  determined  by 
any  thing  but  their  own  practical  judgment,  according  to  pre- 
sent circumstances  ;  it  is  a  liberty  with  zchich  God  hath  made 
them  freer  Again,  he  acknowledges  that  they  "judge  it  un- 
lawful to  obey  laws  concerning  S  words  in  prayer  which  God 
hath  left  at  liberty ;  and  concerning  habits  and  gestures,  sup- 
])()sing  them  to  be  left  at  liberty,  and  that  none  who  is  to  use 
lliem,  verily  judgeth  them  unlawful."  And  he  intimates  more 
than  once,  that  "  '>  things  not  necessary,  and  ordinarily  used  in 
idolatrous  and  superstitious  services,  may  not,"  in  their  judg- 
ment, "  be  lawfully  used."  How  well  he  has  proved  these  po- 
sitions, I  am  not  concerned  to  examine,  but  leave  him  for  that 
to  his  learned  antagonist.  These  observations  are  particular 
enough  for  \wy  purpose,  which  is  to  shew  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ground  of  our  separation  from  the  Roman  church, 
and  those  of  their  separation  from  us,  whom  this  gentleman 
defends. 

3.  There  are  those  who,  for  all  this,  seem  not  to  think  our 
communion  unlawful  in  itself,  since  they  can  sometimes  com- 
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municate  with  us  in  our  whole  service.  But  they  judge  the 
way  of  the  separate  meetings  to  be  more  perfect,  and  a  better 
means  of  echfication  ;  and  the  ground  of  their  separation  is  this, 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  communicate  ordinarily  in  a  more  im- 
perfect way  of  worship,  and  enjoying  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel,  where  a  better  may  be  had. 

2.  I  come  now  to  the  second  point,  which  is  to  compare  the 
grounds  of  separation  on  both  sides  together,  that  we  may 
judge  wherein  they  differ,  or  how  far  they  agree. 

1.  I  do  acknowledge  that  the  most  general  ground  of  all,  is 
the  same  on  both  sides,  or  at  least  may  be  so ;  that  is,  that  we 
separate  from  the  church  of  Rome,  in  a  full  persuasion  of  con- 
science that  so  we  ought  to  do ;  and  that  the  dissenters  sepa- 
rate from  the  church  of  England  with  the  like  persuasion. 
But  how  far  this  agreement  makes  the  case  of  separation  the 
same  on  both  sides;  and  whether  it  will  equally  justify  the 
church  of  England's  separating  from  Rome,  and  the  dissenters 
separating  from  the  church  of  England,  will  be  considered 
time  enough  after  all  the  other  reasons  are  compare<l. 

2.  The  next  general  reason  on  both  sides  alleged  is,  that 
separation  was  necessary  for  greater  purity  of  worship  and  or- 
dinances. We  for  greater  purity  separated  from  Rome:  the 
dissenters  for  greater  purity  separated  from  us.  Now  whether 
this  may  or  may  not  reasonably  be  pretended  by  the  dis- 
senters in  their  case,  as  well  as  by  the  church  of  England  in 
hers,  will  best  appear  when  wc  have  laid  together  the  parti- 
culars excepted  against  on  both  sides — by  us  with  reference  to 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome — bv  the  dissenters 
with  reference  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England  : 
and  have  also  considered  the  way  of  maintaining  objections 
against  the  terms  of  communion  with  Rome  and  England, 
that  is  ]>eculiar  to  each  side.     But, 

3.  There  is  not  the  same  plea  offered  to  justify  the  separa- 
tion in  both  cases,  with  resix-ct  to  that  authority  by  which  the 
conditions  of  conununion  arc  prescrilunl.  For  we  of  the 
church  of  England  ilo  unanimously  deny  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  hath  any  just  authority  to  make  rules  for  the  conunu- 
nion, or  to  prescribe  laws  for  the  government  of  our  church. 
But  all  the  dissenters  do  not  (juestion  the  lawfulness  of  that 
authority  by  which  our  Liturgy  is  established,  and  those  things 
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which  they  object  against,  are  required.  For  those  of  the 
presbvterian  persuasion  amongst  us,  however  they  dislike  dio- 
ceKin  episcopacy,  yet  seem  not  to  insist  upon  it  in  tlieir  late 
writing's  as  a  ground  of  separation  from  this  church ;  but  if 
other  things  were  reformed  according  to  their  mind,  they 
would  submit  to  our  bishops,  and  by  their  conformity  contri- 
bute to  uphold  the  order  of  this  national  church.  But  then 
the  Independents  indeed  must,  in  consequence  of  their  prin- 
ciples, deny  that  bishops  singly  or  jointly,  whether  with  the 
civil  authority  or  without  it,  have  any  right  to  prescribe  to 
their  congregations  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  since  in  these 
things  they  hold  their  members  to  be  accountable  to  no  au- 
thority under  God,  but  that  of  the  congregation  to  which 
they  belong. 

And  now  I  shall  compare  the  two  cases  of  separation  with 
respect  to  three  things,  which  will,  I  conceive,  coniprehend  all 
the  forementioned  pleas  on  both  sides ;  that  is,  with  respect, 
1.  to  authority;  2.  to  terms  of  communion,  and  under  this 
head  to  the  common  pretence  of  separating  for  greater  pu- 
rity; 3.  to  the  plea  of  conscience. 

1.  With  respect  to  authority.  We  are  divided  from  the 
church  of  Kome  as  one  particular  constituted  church  from 
another,  neither  of  which  has  any  authority  to  prescribe  to  the 
other  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  And  therefore,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, though  the  terms  of  the  communion  of  that  church  were 
not  unlawful,  yet  if  she  would  have  no  communion  with  us, 
unless  we  would  be  governed  by  her  laws  ;  and  if  our  church 
governors  should  use  their  own  liberty  and  authority  to  pre- 
scribe to  us  what  they  judged  more  suitable  to  the  general 
rules  of  scripture,  and  more  conducible  to  the  great  ends  of 
Christianity ;  the  separation  ensuing  upon  that  church's  af- 
fecting an  usurpation  over  us  could  not  be  schismatical  on  our 
part,  who  are  not  the  subjects  of  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  but 
upon  the  part  of  that  church  it  would  be  so,  for  her  exercising 
an  authority  where  she  has  no  right  so  to  do. 

Hut  the  case  of  the  dissenters  is  far  otherwise,  who  separate 
from  this  national  church  in  which  they  were  born  and  bap- 
tized, and  where  they  live.  For  by  thus  doing,  we  say,  that 
they  withdraw  their  obedience  from  their  lawful  governors; 
from  whom  if  they  divide,  especially  if  they  set  up  a  commu- 
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nion  distinct  from  that  of  their  superiors,  and  of  the  congrega- 
tions under  them,  they  are  guilty  of  manifest  schism,  unless 
the  terms  of  communion  be  unlawful.  For  it  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  clear  them  of  this  fault,  that  those  things  which 
fall  within  the  compass  of  church -authority  are  not  well  or- 
dered ;  because,  although  this  were  true,  yet  in  these  things 
their  practice  is  to  be  determined  by  that  authority.  For  we 
think  it  very  evident,  that  no  society  can  be  united  and  main- 
tained without  this  principle,  that  a  lawful  authority  is  to  be 
submitted  unto  and  obeyed  by  inferiors  in  all  lawful  things, 
and  that  the  mere  imprudence  or  inexpedience  of  its  determi- 
nations cannot  absolve  them  from  their  obligation  to  comply 
therewith. 

Now  that  it  is  a  lawful  authority  upon  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  national  church  stands,  I  think  no  man  can  deny, 
that  will  grant  a  national  church  itself  to  be  but  a  lawful  con- 
stitution. For  there  is  the  concurrence  both  of  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical superiors  to  give  them  force.  The  bishops  and 
presbyters  first  agreed  upon  the  same  rule  and  order  for 
church-government  and  worship,  which  being  afterward  ap- 
proved by  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  was  then 
made  a  law  by  the  king.  So  that  if  the  confederation  of  the 
particular  churches  of  this  kingdom  to  govern  themselves  and 
to  serve  God  in  religious  assemblies,  by  the  same  rule,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  same  form,  can  become  the  matter  of  a  law' 
obliging  all  Christians  amongst  us  to  conformity;  here  is  no 
authority  wanting  to  induce  such  an  obligation. 

And  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  every  one  who  separates 
from  that  parochial  congregation  where  he  lives,  and  betakes 
himself  to  an  opposite  communion,  had  been  guilty  of  schism 
in  so  doing,  although  the  churches  of  this  kingdom  had  not 
been  united  as  they  arc  into  a  national  form  ;  but  each  bi- 
shop with  his  presbyters  had  made  rules  for  religious  as- 
semblies independently  upon  the  rest.  But  now  the  fault  of 
such  separation  is  heinously  aggravated,  as  the  case  stands,  by 
these  two  considerations: 

1.  That  those  orders  or  impositions,  ujwn  the  account 
whereof  he  separates  from  the  parish  wlicrc  he  lives,  were 
made  by  the  common  advice  of  the  pastors  of  Christ's  fl(x;k  in 
this  kingdom  ;  and  tliat  for  a  conunon  rule  to  them  all :   which 
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method  was  a  most  proper  means  to  unite  their  particular 
churches  more  closely  one  to  another,  and  to  edify  and 
strengthen  them  by  such  union.  Therefore  that  separation 
which  would  have  been  blamabie  of  itself,  is  so  much  the 
worse  as  it  tends  to  break  so  profitable  an  union,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  authority  of  so  many  church  governors  to  contempt, 
as  contributed  towards  it  by  their  advice  and  consent. 

2.  That  since  the  rules  thus  agreed  upon  are  made  laws 
also  by  the  sovereign  power ;  such  schism  is  aggravated  fur- 
ther by  disobedience  to  the  lawful  commands  of  the  civil  au- 
thority under  which  we  live,  and  to  which  all  particular 
churches  in  this  kingdom  do  owe  obedience  in  all  lawful 
things.  And  now  I  believe  our  presbyterian  brethren  will 
grant,  that  upon  these  accounts  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  cases  of  separation  from  the  church  of  England  and 
from  the  church  of  Rome  in  point  of  authority. 

But  then  I  must  confess,  the  Independents  are  likely  enough 
to  say,  that  these  impositions  are  as  truly  usurpations  upon 
particular  congregations,  as  if  they  had  been  enforced  upon 
this  kingdom  by  a  pretended  authority  from  Rome.  And  if 
there  were  no  difference  between  saying  and  proving,  we  might 
here  be  at  a  considerable  loss.  However,  this  must  be  granted, 
that  an  English  bishop  may  have  good  authority  to  govern  his 
diocese,  and  a  presbyter  his  parish  here  in  England;  and  yet 
it  may  be  foolish  and  unjust  in  a  foreign  bishop  to  claim  any 
authority  over  the  one  or  the  other.  And  I  hope  they  will 
not  deny  that  the  king  has  good  authority  here,  though  the 
jiope  has  none ;  nor  that  the  laws  of  the  land  concerning  reli- 
gion and  God's  worship  do  bind  the  consciences  of  the  king's 
subjects  something  more  than  if  they  had  wanted  the  authority 
of  the  legislative  power  at  home,  and  came  to  us  from  abroad 
with  nothing  but  the  seal  of  the  fisherman  to  recommend 
them  ;  i.  e.  that  in  tiiis  latter  case  we  might  have  refused  them 
as  wanting  authority,  but  not  so  in  the  former ;  but  that  the 
matter  of  them  being  supposed  to  be  lawful,  they  ought  to  be 
complied  with.  And  whereas  the  Independents  suppose  the 
independency  of  their  congregations  to  be  of  Divine  right,  both 
in  opposition  to  episcopal  superiority  and  to  national  church- 
government,  this  we  must  leave  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  be- 
tween them  and  us.     And  I  may  as  well  take  it  for  granted, 
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that  tlicir  pretended  ri<rht  to  independency  has  been  as  clearly 
argued  of  novelty  and  weakness,  as  the  pope's  pretended  rigiit 
to  supremacy  has  been  ;  argued,  I  say,  of  more  novelty,  and 
almost  as  much  weakness. 

But  to  step  a  little  out  of  the  way  of  my  present  business ; 
I  may  appeal  to  all  understanding  persons,  who  cannot  judge 
of  the  learning  used  on  both  sides ;  whether  that  notion  of  a 
church  or  of  church-communion  is  likely  to  be  true,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  particular  churches  of  a  Christian 
kingdom  to  be  united  under  the  sovereign  authority  in  the  ob- 
servation of  the  same  rules  advised  upon,  and  the  same  laws 
made  for  the  benefit  of  them  all.  In  the  mean  time  I  con- 
clude this  head  with  saying,  that  though  the  pope  has  no  au- 
thority in  this  kingdom,  yet  it  follows  not  that  every  particu- 
lar congregation  must  be  independent.  And  I  challenge  any 
man  to  take  any  one  argument  used  by  any  of  our  church,  to 
prove  the  independency  of  our  church  upon  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  make  it  hold  to  prove  the  independency  of  a  con- 
gregation, either  upon  a  national  or  episcopal  church,  if  he 
can.  Wherefore  supposing  the  decrees  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  be  of  no  good  authority  amongst  us;  and  our  own  laws,  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  to  want  no  good  authority,  the  conili- 
tions  of  communion  being  otherwise  lawful  on  both  sides; 
then  the  separation  ensuing  upon  our  refusal  to  submit  to 
those  decrees  would  not  be  schismatical  on  our  part ;  but  the 
separation  of  our  Independents,  and  all  others  amongst  us  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  these  laws,  would  be  so  on  their  part.  And 
thus  much  for  the  difference  in  point  of  authority. 

2.  We  are  to  compare  the  cases  also  with  respect  to  tiie 
terms  of  communion  relating  to  matters  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship. 

And  in  the  first  place,  the  dissenters  acknowledge  that  the 
faith  professed  in  this  church  is  pure  and  entire,  and  that  she 
does  not  require  the  profession  of  any  dwtrine  in  order  to  her 
connnunion  wiiich  a  good  Christian  has  reason  to  suspect. 
And  this  makes  a  great  difference  between  the  terms  of  com- 
munion with  our  church,  and  the  terms  thereof  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  requires  the  profession  of  gross  and 
palpable  errors  of  all  whom  she  admits  to  her  comnuuiion. 

Rut  the  great  oflcnce  is  taken  at  our  forms  of  Divine  service, 
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and  the  ceremonies  thereunto  belonging.     And  the  offended 
jwrties  arc  of  three  sorts :. 

1 .  Tliose  tliat  do  not  directly  charge  any  of  our  practices  in 
worsliip  as  sinful,  but  suppose  some  of  them  to  be  inexpedient 
and  unedifying  :  and  tiiey  tiiat  separate  upon  this  account  must 
acknowledge  this  difference  in  the  case,  that  whereas  we  sepa- 
rating from  Rome  forsook  an  unlawful  communion  for  one 
tiiat  was  lawful;  they  separating  from  us,  forsake  a  lawful 
communion  for  one  that  they  believe  to  be  better.  And  of 
these  I  shall  take  notice  again  in  a  fitter  place. 

2.  Another  sort  are  they  w-ho  pretend  something  more,  that 
is,  that  they  scruple  the  lawfulness  of  the  things  enjoined,  and 
that  they  ouglit  not  to  connnunicatc  with  us,  so  long  as  they 
remain  under  these  doubts.  And  these  men  also  must  confess 
a  great  difference  between  the  reason  upon  which  they  se- 
parate from  us,  and  that  for  which  we  separate  from  the 
church  of  Home;  since  we  are  past  doubting  in  the  case,  and 
j)ositivelv  affirm  those  conditions  of  communion  with  the 
church  of  Home,  which  we  complain  of,  to  be  in  themselves 
unlawful.  And  in  consequence  hereof,  they  must  not  deny 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  also  between  those  grounds 
npon  whicli  they  and  we  pretend  against  that  church  the  un- 
lawfulness of  her  impositions,  and  those  upon  which  they 
suspect  the  like  of  ours;  and  that  is,  that  the  Roman  church 
is  by  us  attacked  with  clear  and  unquestionahle  evidence  of 
reason  and  scripture  against  her :  but  that  it  remains  doubtful 
■whether  there  be  any  good  evidence  in  scripture  against  us: 
concerning  which,  more  will  be  said  under  the  next  head.  In 
the  mean  time  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  because  sepa- 
ration is  just  and  necessary,  where  some  things  are  required 
to  be  done  which  we  certainly  know  God  has  forbidden ; 
therefore  it  is  just  and  necessary  also  where  other  things  arc 
required,  concerning  which  we  do  not  know  but  they  may  be 
lawful. 

3.  The  third  sort  arc  they  that  pretend  these  forms  of  wor- 
ship and  ceremonies,  which  the  former  either  scruple  or  judge 
only  inexpedient,  to  be  indeed  sinful,  and  to  render  our  commu- 
nion not  only  suspected,  and  less  desirable,  but  plainly  unlaw- 
ful. And  I  grant,  that  these  are  the  men  that  come  uj)  to  the 
jioint ;  and  if  they  could  but  make  good  what  they  say,  they 
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would  shew  their  separation  from  our  church  to  be  grouiuled 
upon  one  general  reason  of  our  separation  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  would  sufficiently  clear  us  from  the  imputation 
of  schism,  if  no  other  reason  were  to  be  given.  But  I  believe 
a  very  wide  difference  of  the  case  will  appear,  when  we  come 
to  consider, 

1.  The  particular  practices  themselves,  which  are  by  us  said 
to  be  unlawful  in  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church  ;  and 
those  which  by  the  dissenters  are  said  to  be  unlawful  in  ours. 
And, 

2.  The  way  and  means  by  which  we  pretend  to  prove  those, 
and  that  by  which  they  pretend  to  prove  these  unlawful. 

1.  Let  us  consider  the  particulars  themselves.  The  dis- 
senters do  with  us  condemn,  as  unlawful — prayers  in  an  un- 
known tongue — the  adoration  of  the  host — worshipping  the 
cross — and  the  like  practices  of  the  Roman  church  in  her 
forms  of  worship :  from  which  they  acknowledge  also,  that  we 
have  purged  our  communion.  But  they  say  we  have  retained 
other  practices  something  akin  to  these,  though  not  quite  so 
bad:  for  instance,  kneeling  at  the  communion — wearing  the 
surplice — signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  some  of  them 
add,  the  public  use  of  forms  of  prayer.  Now  all  that  I  design 
under  this  head,  in  comparing  the  former  and  the  latter  parti- 
culars together,  is  to  shew,  that  the  unlawfulness  of  the  former 
being  supposed,  the  unlawfulness  of  the  latter  cannot  be  from 
thence  inferred;  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  because  the 
questions  concerning  the  one  and  the  other  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  one  another.  For  as  the  bishop  of  Home's  having 
no  authority  here  in  England  shall  not  hinder  the  authority 
which  our  bishops  exercise  in  England  from  being  lawful  and 
good ;  so,  to  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue  may  be  absurd  and 
contrary  to  scri|)ture:  but  for  all  this,  forms  of  prayer  in  a 
language  understood  by  the  whole  congregation  may  not  only 
be  lawful  but  profitable,  and  in  most  cases  necessary.  The 
adoration  of  the  host  may  be  an  idolatrous  practice;  yet  to 
kneel  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  eui-harist,  where  such  adora- 
tion is  disclaime<l,  shall  be  no  such  ])ractice.  We  may  sign 
the  baptized  infant  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  yet  not 
worship  that  sign  ;  we  may  do  the  former  in  token  of  the 
obligation  which  ba])tisni  lavctli  upon  us,  without  attributing 
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any  of  tliat  virtue  or  efficacy  thereunto,  which  makes  the 
popish  use  of  it  fooHsh  and  superstitious.  What  practice  is 
there  in  the  Roman  churcli  which  we  as  unlawful  have  ahan- 
donetl,  from  whence  the  imlawfulness  of  wearing  a  surplice,  or 
seeing  it  worn,  can  with  any  colour  of  reason  be  drawn  ?  In  a 
word,  what  erroneous  doctrine  in  the  ciiurch  of  Rome,  or  un- 
lawful practice  confessed  by  the  dissenters  to  be  by  us  rejected, 
can  be  assigned,  from  which  the  unlawfulness  of  any  of  those 
things  excepted  against  in  our  liturgy  can  be  inferred  ?  Let 
them  take  any  one  argument  used  by  us  to  prove  such  or  such 
a  particular  condition  of  communion  unlawful  which  that 
church  requires,  and  by  that  argument  prove  some  condition 
unlawful  in  ours,  if  they  cjin.  But  perhaps  they  will  say,  that  if 
thev  can  prove  this  by  other  arguments,  the  case  in  general 
will  still  be  the  same.  This  I  confess,  and  therefore  I  proceed 
to  the  second  point,  which  was, 

2.  To  shew  the  difference  between  the  way  and  means  by 
us  use<l  to  prove  those  conditions  of  the  Roman  communion 
unlawful,  which  we  except  against;  and  the  manner  of  argu- 
ing used  by  the  dissenters  against  us.  Now  our  way  is  plain 
and  direct ;  for  we  prove  those  particulars  in  the  Roman  wor- 
.ship  unlawful  which  we  condemn,  by  this  argument,  that  they 
are  forbidden  in  God's  word,  and  this  we  prove  by  those  ex- 
press and  particular  places  of  holy  scripture  to  which  they  are 
repugnant.  And  if  we  fail  not  of  producing  such  testimonies 
against  the  corruptions  of  that  church,  we  have  the  advantage 
against  the  papists.  And  if  the  dissenters  charge  any  condition 
of  our  communion  with  repugnancy  to  God's  law,  and  can  as 
clearly  shew  where  lie  hath  forbidden  it,  they  have  the  like  ad- 
vantage against  us. 

Now  indeed  they  say  that  the  things  imposed  upon  them, 
however  we  psteem  them  indifferent,  are  by  themselves  judged 
unlawful.  Thus  the  foremcntioned  author  saith,  "  Could  they 
[dissenters]  but  look  ujK)n  the  forms  and  rites  of  our  worship 
under  that  notion  [of  things  indifferent],  possibly  their  con- 
test would  neither  be  great  nor  long'."  I  do  not  like  these 
words,  for  that  which  may  be,  may  not  be ;  and  possibly  the 
contest  would  be  great  and  long,  though  they  should  look 
upon  these  things  as  indifferent.    However,  he  says,  that  "  we 
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suppose  those  things  indifferent  which  they  cannot  but  judge 
unlawful,  as  they  have  often  told  their  brethren ''.''''  But  how 
do  they  prove  them  unlawful  ?  Do  thev  shew  where  God  hath 
forbidden  them  ?  As  we,  for  instance,  produce  the  second 
commandment  to  shew  that  in  that  commandment  God  hath 
forbidden  the  worship  of  images,  so  do  they ;  or  can  they  pro- 
duce any  such  testimony  of  scripture  against  kneeling  when 
we  receive  the  eucharist?  And  as  we  allege,  ICor.  xiv.  against 
praying  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  can  they  shew  us  any  text  in 
all  the  Bible  against  praying  by  a  form  of  words?  No,  this  is 
not  what  they  pretend  to  do.  But  then  we  are  apt  to  con- 
clude, that  if  these  things  be  not  forbidden,  that  they  are  at 
least  indifferent,  and  therefore  lawful.  And,  which  is  some- 
thing more,  we  have  their  leave  also  thus  to  conclude,  seeing 
"  there  is  none  of  them  but  agreeth  with  us  in  our  notioa  of 
indifferent  things,  viz.  that  they  are  such  things  as  by  the 
Divine  law  are  neither  enjoined  nor  forbidden  :  things  un- 
determined by  the  law  of  God  in  nature  or  scripture'."  How 
then  do  they  prove  those  things  unlawful  to  be  done  in  God's 
worship,  which  God  hath  not  forbidden  cither  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture or  scripture  ?  To  make  short  work  of  it  :  those  particulars 
in  our  communion  which  they  except  against,  are  unlawful, 
because  they  are  not  necessary  to  worship,  nor  commanded  by 
any  express  law  of  God.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
though  they  are  indifferent,  because  they  are  neither  enjoinetl 
nor  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  in  nature  or  scripture ;  yet 
they  are  not  indifferent,  and  that  because  they  are  not  en- 
joined. So  that  whilst  our  brethren  allow  the  determination 
of  indifferent  things  to  authority,  they  take  away  with  one 
hand  what  they  give  with  the  other.  For  according  to  their 
principles,  there  is  nothing  left  for  authority  to  determine,  as 
to  the  ordering  of  God's  public  worship.  For  one  would 
think  that  the  matter  of  such  determination  should  be  those 
things  which  God  hath  left  to  our  liberty.  But  you  are  mis- 
taken if  you  think  so;  since  for  this  very  reason  that  they  are 
left  at  lil)erty,  it  is  unlawful  for  one  man,  be  his  authority 
what  it  will,  so  long  as  it  is  but  human  authority,  to  determine 
in  them  for  another;  and  it  is  unlawful  for  this  other  man  to 
suliiiiit  to  his  determination.     For  we  are  told  that  "  the  light 
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of  nature  dircctelh  us  to  use  the  most  convenient  circumstances 
for  tlie  worship  of  God,  and  the  law  of  nature  will  enforce 
men  in  doing  actions,  to  use  time  and  place.  For  other  things, 
such  as  the  postures  of  prayers,  or  words  used  in  prayer,  the 
holy  scripture  is  every  where  as  sufficient  to  us  as  the  law  of 
Moses  was  to  the  Jews,  which  commanded,  as  to  the  passover, 
the  offering  a   lamb  or  a   kid,  and   left   it  to   the  discretion 

and  conveniency  of  the  offerer  to  determine  which. So  for 

standing,  sitting,  or  kneeling  at  prayer,  God  indeed  hath  left 
the  one  or  the  other  of  them  to  us  not  determined,  leaving  it 
to  our  choice  or  conveniency  which  to  use,  who  sometimes 
cannot  use  standing,  another  time  cannot  use  kneeling"'.  He 
hath  commanded  us  to  pray,  and  that  with  our  voice  as  well 
as  our  hearts ;  but  that  he  hath  not  told  us  what  words  we 

should  always  use. God  hath  therefore  left  us  at  liberty 

what  words  to  use,  as  he  left  the  Jews  at  liberty  whether  to 
offer  a  lamb  or  a  kid. And  Moses  might  by  the  same  au- 
thority have  tied  up  all  the  Jews  to  offer  none  but  kids,  or 
none  but  lambs,  as  superiors  can  tie  up  inferiors  to  use  none 
but  such  or  such  words  in  prayer.  And  the  Jews  might  every 
whit  as  lawfully  have  obeyed  Moses  in  such  a  command,  as  we 
can  obey  any  superiors  in  such  a  case."  That  is,  "  it  had  been 
unlawful  in  the  Jews  to  have  obeyed  Moses  in  such  a  case, 
and  it  would  be  unlawful  in  the  dissenters,  and  it  is  unlawful 
in  us  to  obey  our  superiors  in  any  of  their  determinations  con- 
cerning things  in  God's  worship  which  God  hath  left  at  li- 
berty." 

How  this  author  hath  pursued  his  argument,  is  not  my 
business  to  consider.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  design  to  shew  the 
vast  difference  between  the  grounds  upon  which  we  charge 
the  church  of  Rome  with  requiring  unlawful  terms  of  com- 
munion with  her  in  her  worship,  and  those  upon  which  the 
same  fault  is  imputed  to  the  church  of  England  by  the  dis- 
senters. We  prove  our  charge,  by  shewing  that  God  hath 
forbidden  what  that  church  requires  to  be  done  :  they  prove 
theirs  against  us  by  shewing  that  God  hath  left  those  things 
at  liberty  which  are  required  in  this  church.  We  shew  that 
the  church  of  Rome  enjoins  practices  that  are  unlawful  for  any 
man  to  determine  himself  to:  they  shew  that  this  church  en- 
m  CnRe,  p.  29,  30. 
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joins  practices  which  are  not  unlawful  foi'  a  man  to  choose  for 
himself,  but  for  authority  to  choose  for  him.  The  things  they 
except  against  in  our  communion  are  in  themselves  indifferent, 
and  they  cannot  make  them  unlawful  otherwise  than  by  fetch- 
ing a  compass  about,  and  pretending  that  they  are  then 
unlawful  to  be  done,  when  our  superiors  require  us  to  do 
them. 

And  now  I  may  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  all  men  that 
can  consider  a  case  without  great  prejudice,  whether  there  be 
reason  to  forsake  the  church  of  England  upon  the  account  of 
unlawful  terms  of  communion  pretended  to  be  in  her  worship, 
as  well  as  upon  the  same  account  to  leave  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  that  is,  whether  a  thing  may  become 
unlawful  in  God's  worship  for  not  being  commanded  by  GckI, 
and  for  being  enjoined  by  man  ;  because  every  thing  that  God 
hath  forbidden  is  neither  lawful  to  be  commanded  by  man, 
nor  to  be  done,  though  it  be  so  commanded.  I  know  not 
whether  some  of  our  brother's  party  may  not  think  that  he 
hath  given  us  too  much  advantage,  by  reducing  the  question 
to  this  state.  But  I  think  it  is  not  his  weakness,  but  the 
weakness  of  his  cause,  that  has  led  him  to  it.  For  they  are  not 
able  to  prove  the  unlawfulness  of  the  present  impositions  in 
order  to  communion,  but  upon  such  principles  as  these  are. 
And  I  may  appeal  to  mankind  concerning  the  difference  of  the 
case  between  them  against  us,  and  us  against  the  church  of 
Rome  in  this  matter ;  that  the  reason  of  our  separation  from 
Rome  will  not  justify  their  separation  from  us,  nor  that  the 
reason  upon  which  we  challenge  them  of  schism,  can  fly  in  our 
own  faces,  when  the  church  of  Rome  challengeth  us  of  the 
same  crime.  But  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  point  at  present, 
because  I  foresee  occasion  of  resuming  it  presently  in  another 
place. 

But  this  author  off'ereth  another  reason  also  of  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  those  things  that  are  retjuired,  and  that  because  they 
have  been  and  still  are  used  in  idolatrous  services,  and  are  not 
of  themselves  necessary  to  be  used  by  us.  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  tliis  reason  has  been  sufficiently  exposed. 
But  my  business  is  to  note  the  difference  of  the  case :  we 
separate  from  Rome,  because  otherwise  we  must  communicate 
with  her  in  her  idolatry,  which  is  necessary  not  to  be  done: 
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the  dissenters  sejwrate  from  us,  because  otherwise  they  must 
do  some  thiiijjs  not  necessary  to  be  done,  whicli  have  been  and 
still  are  done  by  idolaters. 

Again,  the  dissenters,  as  he  says,  "  scruple  kneeling  in  the 
act  of  receiving  the  communion,  because  there  is  an  objcclum 
inotivum,"^  as  lie  calls  it,  "  before  their  eyes."  I  think  he 
means,  because  the  elements  are  worshipped  by  the  papists, 
who  say  they  believe  them  to  be  no  longer  elements,  but  God 
himself.  And  to  kneel  therefore  when  we  take  these  into  our 
hands,  is  to  give  some  occasion  to  others  to  think  that  we 
worship  the  elements;  and  therefore  the  dissenters  question  the 
lawfulness  of  an  adoration  of  God  under  these  circumstances. 
I  am  glad  if  it  be  but  question  and  scruple,  though  I  am  sorry 
it  is  so  much.  But  whether  they  only  scruple  kneeling  upon 
this  account,  or  more  than  scruple  it,  (for  this  gentleman  does 
not  always  speak  so  distinctly  as  I  could  w^ish,)  there  is  how- 
ever this  difference  in  the  case;  that  whereas  one  principal 
reason  why  we  separate  from  papists  is  because  we  dare  not 
worship  bread,  which  without  all  question  is  idolatry ;  one 
reason  why  the  dissenters  separate  from  us  is,  because  we  who 
have  so  loudly  declared  against  that  idolatry  do  worship  (not 
the  bread,  which  we  believe  to  retain  its  own  nature,  but)  God 
only,  as  they  themselves  confess,  when  we  partake  of  that 
bread. 

And  here  I  may  be  content  to  let  the  matter  rest,  that  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  particulars  pretended  to  be  unlawful  in 
both  conmiunions,  or  the  way  taken  by  us  to  prove  those 
unlawful  which  the  church  of  Rome  would  impose  upon  us, 
and  that  way  which  the  dissenters  use  to  make  out  the  like 
charge  against  the  church  of  England,  the  difference  is  so 
great,  that  the  charge  of  .schism,  which  upon  this  account,  viz. 
"  of  terms  of  communion  in  worship,'"  we  bring  against  the 
dissenters  for  separating  from  us,  cannot  with  reason  and 
modesty  be  returned  upon  ourselves  for  separating  from  the 
church  of  Home. 

I  have  now  compared  the  two  cases,  with  respect  to  author- 
ity and  terms  of  communion.  But  before  I  proceed  to  com- 
pare them  with  respect  to  the  plea  of  conscience,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  represent  some  other  differences  of  the  case  that 
are  plainly  consequent  upon  one  or  both  of  those  differences 
z  z  y 
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which    we    have    already   considered.     And    they   are    these 
three : 

1.  Tlie  difference  of  the  case  with  respect  to  separation  for 
greater  purity  of  worship  and  ordinances. 

2.  The  difference  with  respect  to  that  common  question, 
"Who  shall  be  the  judge?" 

3.  The  difference  of  the  principles  upon  which  either  side 
separates,  as  to  their  tendency  either  to  maintain  or  to  over- 
throw one  communion  amongst  Christians. 

1.  With  respect  to  separation  for  greater  purity  of  worship 
and  ordinances.  The  dissenters  say,  that  "  if  for  greater  purity 
England  separated  from  Rome,  others  also  may  for  greater 
purity  separate  from  England."  And  because  I  perceive  this 
consequence  is  insisted  upon,  not  only  by  well-meaning  people, 
but  by  some  that  would  not  be  thought  the  meanest  of  the 
party,  I  shall  examine  it  as  thoroughly  as  I  can,  hoping  to 
gain  the  reader's  pardon,  if  I  repeat  some  things  that  have 
been  already  discoursed,  but  which  are  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served, in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  matter. 

The  ground  I  shall  proceed  upon  in  discoursing  of  this  con- 
sequence is,  that  we  and  the  dissenters  do  not  understand  the 
same  thing  bv  greater  pitrifi/.  By  the  impurity  or  corruption 
of  the  Roman  commimion,  which  is  the  principal  reason  of  oin- 
departing  from  it,  we  understand  the  sinfulness  theretif ;  anil 
1)V  separating  from  that  church  for  greater  purity,  we  thereby 
mean  forsaking  her  commimion,  that  we  might  not  partake  in 
her  sins;  which  otherwise  we  could  not  avoid.  To  make  good 
this  charge,  that  her  communion  w-as  and  still  is  corrupted  in 
this  sense,  we  have  but  that  one  plain  way  already  declared. 
We  shew  that  there  are  several  doctrines  which  she  profes.seth, 
several  things  in  her  worship  which  she  practiseth,  that  are 
plainly  contrary  to  the  truth  which  God  liath  revealed,  and  to 
the  laws  wiiich  he  hath  delivcreil  to  us :  and  that  those  errors 
and  these  practices  are  not  of  a  slight  nature,  but  that  they 
grate  u\K>n  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity  :  and  moreover, 
that  she  exacteth  the  profcs-sion  of  the  one,  and  the  doing  of 
the  other,  from  all  her  members.  So  that  when  we  sav  that 
we  separate  from  that  church  for  greater  purity,  we  mean, 
that  there  are  several  impure  or  sinful  conditions  of  communion 
required  in  that  church,  with   which,  as  slie  has  ordered  the 
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matter,  we  must  pollute  ourselves,  and  of  which  we  ourselves 
must  1k'  guilty,  if  we  communicate  with  her  at  all.  And  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  for  us  to  depart  from  her,  because  it  is 
most  necessary  not  to  deny  the  truths,  or  break  the  laws  of 
God.  Therefore  also  by  saying  that  we  separated  for  greater 
purity,  we  mean  not  that  we  have  forsaken  but  some  corrup- 
tions only  of  the  Uonian  worship,  as  if  our  communion  were 
now  indeed  purer  than  theirs,  though  not  so  pure  as  it  ought 
to  be.  This  is  not  our  meaning;  for  we  contend  that  this 
church  hath  purged  away  ail  those  practices,  and  abolished  all 
those  rules  relating  to  God's  worship,  which  are  contrary  to 
his  word ;  and  by  consequence,  that  there  is  no  impurity  left 
in  the  conditions  of  our  communion ;  so  that  any  man  whose 
conscience  is  rightly  informed,  may  communicate  with  us  with- 
out sin.  Wherefore  this  comparative  expression  of  separating 
for  greater  purity  from  the  Roman  church,  respecteth  the 
state  of  that  church,  supposing  indeed  that  all  the  conditions 
of  that  church's  communion  were  not  impure,  but  withal 
implying  that  some  of  them,  and  those  truly  not  a  few,  were 
so;  and  therefore  that  her  communion  was  not  pure  enough 
for  any  Christian  to  join  in  it  with  a  good  conscience.  Thus  I 
liave  shewn  what  wc  understand  by  separating  for  greater 
purity,  and  how  we  maintain  this  plea  in  answer  to  the  church 
of  Rome. 

Now  therefore,  although  the  dissenters  use  the  same  plea 
in  words  in  answer  to  us,  yet  if  they  do  not  understand  the 
same  thing  by  it  that  we  do,  nor  attempt  to  make  it  out  by 
shewing  wherein  our  communion  is  corrupted  with  such  con- 
ditions as  oblige  the  members  of  this  church  to  do  what  God 
hath  forbidden,  or  to  neglect  what  he  hath  commanded  them 
to  do,  or  to  contradict  what  he  hath  revealed :  this  plea,  I  say, 
if  it  be  not  made  out  by  such  particulars  as  these,  is  by  them 
weakly  brought  to  justify  their  separation  from  us,  by  our 
example  in  separating  from  Rome.  And  though  the  general 
pretence  may  .serve  to  delude  the  injudicious  people,  who  have 
not  learned  to  distinguish  between  reasons  and  colours ;  yet  it 
will  neither  acquit  them  before  God,  nor  in  the  judgment  of 
wise  men,  who  can  easily  discern,  and  will  impartially  consider 
the  difference  of  the  case.  It  is  indeed  a  plausible  colour  for 
their  separation  from  us,  that  wc  separated  from  Rome  for 
/  z  4 
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greater  purity ;  and  but  a  colour,  unless  they  could  shew 
wherein  our  communion  is  impure,  or,  which  is  all  one,  what 
are  those  conditions  thereof  which  be  sinful  or  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  God. 

But  what  is  it  that  they  mean  by  this  "  greater  purity  of 
worship"  for  which  they  separate  ?  Wherein  doth  this  purity 
consist?  Let  reasonable  men  judge.  Extemporary  prayers  are 
more  pure  than  forms  of  prayer:  to  receive  the  communion 
sitting  or  standing,  is  more  pure  than  to  receive  it  kneeling : 
to  omit  the  sign  of  the  cross  after  baptism,  is  more  pure  than 
to  use  it :  and  the  minister's  praying  in  a  coat  or  a  cloke,  is  more 
pure  than  to  pray  in  a  surplice.  But  till  they  can  shew  that 
our  way,  in  any  of  these  instances,  is  forbidden  by  Got!,  either 
they  cannot  justly  pretend  that  it  is  impure;  or  at  least  they 
must  confess  that  they  mean  by  impurity  something  else, 
when  they  charge  it  upon  us,  than  what  we  mean  by  it,  when 
we  charge  it  upon  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
therefore  that  they  do  not  use  the  same  plea  against  us  that  we 
produce  against  that.  For  with  us  impurity  is  sin,  and  an  im- 
pure communion  is  a  communion  in  which  we  cannot  commu- 
nicate without  sin,  i.  c.  without  transgressing  the  law  of  God. 
But  as  far  as  I  can  see,  impuritj-  with  them  must  go  for 
something  else,  that  is,  either  for  doing  things  that  God  hath 
not  forbidden,  or  for  the  omitting  of  tilings  that  he  hath  not 
commanded.  And  if  the  church  hath  power  in  indifferent 
things,  and  that  be  pure,  against  which  there  is  no  law  ;  their 
pretence  of  separating  for  greater  purity  is  altogether  ground- 
less, unless  they  can  prove  that  thev  cannot  liave  communion 
with  us,  without  neglecting  to  do  what  God  commands,  or 
doing  what  he  forbids. 

Therefore  the  former  discourse  concerning  terms  of  com- 
munion, shews  that  there  is  a  vast  diftcrence  between  this  plea, 
as  it  is  used  by  us,  and  as  it  is  used  by  the  separatists  against 
us.  For  we  do  not  separate  from  the  comnuinion  of  the 
Roman  church  upon  this  principle,  that  "  the  church  hath  no 
power  to  make  orders  ior  the  worship  of  God  in  matters  that 
are  left  to  our  liberty,  or  to  prescribe  riles  and  ceremonies 
that  arc  not  contrary  to  Ciod's  word."  But  upon  this  principle, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  do  the  dissenters  separate  from  us  ;  and 
the  main  controversy  we  have  with   then)  is,  whether  it   be 
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within  the  compass  of  human  authority  to  prescribe  in  tilings 
of  this  sort;  and  consequently,  whether  it  be  part  of  the  duty 
of  Ciiristians  to  submit  unto,  and  in  their  practice  to  comply 
with  such  prescriptions.  They  will  not  deny,  that  we  shew 
that  church  of  Home  where  the  scripture  forbids  what  the 
church  requires,  and  this,  through  all  those  instances  of  their 
corruption  in  worship,  for  which  we  pretend  it  necessary  for  us 
to  depart  from  her  communion.  Now  if  the  dissenters  can 
shew  the  like  of  any  condition  in  our  communion,  I  promise  to 
recant  all  that  I  have  said  in  behalf  of  the  church  of  England, 
under  this  head  of  the  "  purity  of  her  communion ;"  and 
instead  of  vindicating  my  defence  of  our  church  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, to  depart  from  her  communion  in  that  thing,  whatever 
may  come  of  it  from  this  time  forwards.  And  I  trust  that 
through  the  grace  of  God,  I  should  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
worldly  interest,  either  resist  the  evidence  of  any  clear  argu- 
ment tending  to  my  conviction,  or  act  in  contradiction  to  a 
convinced  conscience  and  judgment,  in  a  matter  of  this  high 
nature. 

But  to  deal  plainly,  the  dissenters  seem  to  be  very  sensible 
of  the  uneasiness  of  this  task,  that  is,  of  proceeding  in  the 
same  method  to  convince  us  of  unlawful  terms  of  communion, 
which  we  use  against  the  church  of  Rome.  They  go  another 
way  to  work,  and  it  would  make  an  indifferent  man  suspect 
their  cause,  to  see  what  shifts  they  u.se,  to  make  good  their 
pretence.  They  demand  of  us  where  scripture  commands,  or 
what  need  there  is  of  those  things  which  our  church  requires. 
They  pretend  that  the  liberty  of  Christians  does  in  great  part 
consist  in  this,  that  they  ought  not  by  man  to  be  determined 
to  any  practice  in  God's  worship,  to  which  God,  or  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  has  not  determined  them.  They  say  that  the 
appointment  of  significant  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  a  deroga- 
tion from  the  royalty  of  Christ  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
scriptures.  And  to  give  some  countenance  to  these  pretences, 
they  would  persuade  us  that  the  scripture  itself  intimates 
some  such  thing,  as  if  nothing  were  to  be  done  in  God's  wor- 
ship but  what  is  by  God  himself  commanded,  excepting  al- 
ways those  circumstances  necessary  to  action,  the  choice  where- 
of must  yet  be  left  to  every  man,  and,  as  we  arc  now  taught, 
authority  must  not  so  much  as  meddle  with  them.     To  this 
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purpose  we  are  told  of  the  pattern  in  the  mount,  of  strange 
fire  that  was  not  commanded,  and  of  the  unlawfuhiess  of  add- 
ing to  or  diminishing  from  the  law  of  Moses  :  as  if  these 
places  of  scripture  made  all  impositions  concerning  the  order 
of  Divine  worship  as  unlawful,  as  the  express  word  of  God 
shews  so  many  particular  practices  of  the  Roman  church  in  her 
worship  to  be.  But  leaving  these  attempts  of  theirs  to  be 
examined  in  the  more  particular  controversies ;  who  sees  not 
w'hat  a  wide  difference  there  is  in  the  particular  management 
and  application  of  this  general  proposition,  that  we  must  not 
communicate  with  anychurch  in  impurity,  between  the  church  of 
England  against  the  papists,  and  between  the  dissenters  against 
the  church  of  England  ?  For  we  are  secure  against  all  just  ac- 
cusation from  the  church  of  Rome,  if  this  one  proposition  be 
true,  that  "  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  church  to  dispense 
with  the  laws  of  God,  or  to  absolve  us  from  our  obligation  to 
keep  them."  But  the  dissenters  cannot  avoid  the  justice  of 
our  charge  against  them,  unless  this  proposition  be  true  also, 
that  "  the  church  hath  no  authority  in  things  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  to  prescribe  such  in  Divine  service,  as  shall  be  thought 
most  agreeable  to  the  general  rules  of  reason  and  scripture,  and 
most  suitable  to  the  great  ends  of  Christianity."  Now  if  what 
we  say  in  these  things  will  hang  well  together,  that  is,  if  the 
former  proposition  be  true,  and  if  the  truth  thereof  siiall  not 
hinder  the  latter  from  being  false;  then  with  very  good  rea- 
son may  we  pretend  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  separate 
from  Rome  for  greater  purity,  or  for  the  avoiding  of  sin  :  but 
the  dissenters  will  have  no  just  ground  from  our  example  to 
pretend  the  same,  in  their  separation  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

And,  I  think,  the  difference  is  plainly  enough  confessed  by 
those  of  the  separation  that  hold  occasional  communion  with 
our  church  to  be  lawful,  that  is,  wiio  think  it  lawful  to  com- 
municate actually  with  us  upon  occasion,  though  they  are  all 
the  while  members  of  separate  churches.  For  if  our  commu- 
nion is  polluted  with  sinful  conditions,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  this  occasional  connnunion,  as  they  call  it,  should  be  more 
lawful  than  constant  connnunion  ?  Unless  tiiey  will  say  it  is 
lawful  sometimes  to  break  God's  commandments,  but  not  law- 
ful  to  do  it   ordinarily.     But  I  know  they  will  not  sav  so. 
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And  therefore  when  they  say  that  they  cannot  without  sin  be- 
come members  of  our  churches,  though  without  sin  they  can 
sometimes  join  in  our  public  worsliij) ;  they  seem  to  suppose 
that  the  way  of  worship  in  the  separate  meetings  is  more  per- 
fect than  ours,  in  respect  of  those  things  which  do  not  fall  un- 
der any  particular  law  of  God,  but  may  be  ordered  better  or 
worse,  as  men  are  more  or  less  prudent,  or  as  they  take 
greater  or  less  heed  to  the  general  rules  of  reason  and  scrip- 
ture concerning  things  indifferent.  And  withal,  that  there  is  so 
much  more  gravity,  decency,  simplicity,  and  tendency  to  edifi- 
cation in  tile  outward  mode  of  their  worship,  that  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  let  it  fail,  or  in  practice  to  prefer  ours  before  it.  But 
by  this,  I  think,  any  body  may  see  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  wiiat  we  and  tiiese  men  mean  by  the  same  pretence  of 
refusing  to  communicate,  wiiere  it  cannot  be  done  without  sin. 
For  our  meaning  is,  that  there  are  such  conditions  of  com- 
munion in  the  churcli  of  Rome,  that  as  the  case  stands  it 
should  be  a  wickedness  to  communicate  with  her  at  any  time. 
But  they  mean  no  such  thing  against  us,  since  without  scruple 
they  can  sometimes  communicate  with  us ;  oniy  they  suppose 
they  have  set  up  a  more  perfect  communion  :  and  tliey  do  not 
forsake  our  communion  as  unlawful  in  itself,  but  they  think  it 
their  duty  to  prefer  a  better  before  it.  So  that  in  this  pre- 
tence for  separation,  these  men  do  not  understand  purity  in 
opposition  to  sin,  or  breaking  any  of  God's  commandments ; 
but  purity  in  opposition  to  a  less  convenient  or  prudent  order- 
ing of  tile  outward  mode  of  worship  :  that  is,  they  do  not  un- 
derstand tiie  same  thing  by  separating  from  the  communion  of 
a  church  for  greater  purity,  that  we  understand  by  it:  nor 
can  they  urge  that  pretence  for  separation  from  us,  as  we  do 
urge  it  against  the  church  of  Rome:  and  consequently  our 
reason  of  separating  from  tliat  church  for  greater  purity  does 
not  hold  to  justify  their  separation  from  us. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  I  hope  ihe  pa- 
pists will  find  no  protestant  of  our  church  easy  and  silly 
enough  to  be  deluded  by  such  superficial  colours  as  these  are. 
"  You  see,  say  they,  what  is  become  of  leaving  tiie  com- 
munion of  the  church  for  greater  purity.  The  protestants  at 
first  forsook  the  cathohc,  i.  e.  Roman  church  for  greater  pu- 
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rity.  And  do  not  the  Presbyterians  forsake  the  church  of 
England  for  greater  purity  ?  And  so  do  the  Independents  set 
up  their  congregations  for  greater  purity.  And  the  Anabapt- 
ists, for  the  same  reason,  depart  from  them  :  and  the  Quakers 
from  them  all :  and  there  is  no  end  of  breaking  communion 
upon  such  pretences  as  these  are ;  which  are  as  good  against 
yourselves,  as  they  are  against  us :  and  therefore  you  may 
choose  whether  you  will  return  to  the  church  from  which  you 
first  brake  away,  under  pretence  of  reformation,  or  whether 
you  will  follow  your  principle  till  you  are  refined  into 
Quakers,  or,  it  may  be,  into  a  more  absurd  and  mad  sort  of 
people  than  the  Quakers  themselves  are." 

It  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  see  men  of  common  understand- 
ing cozened  by  such  palpable  fallacies  as  these  are ;  though  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  agents  of  the  Roman  church 
make  the  best  use  of  them  they  can ;  since  a  foul  cause  must 
be  beholden  to  such  artifices  as  these  to  blanch  it  over. 

But,  I  pray,  might  there  not  be  such  corruptions  in  your 
church,  that  we  with  good  reason  might  pretend  it  necessary 
to  forsake  your  communion  for  one  that  was  purer;  and  yet 
there  may  be  none  in  ours  to  give  any  man  just  cause  to  leave 
us  upon  that  pretence .''  Is  it  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be 
just  and  necessary  to  depart  from  the  communion  of  a  church 
upon  the  account  of  her  corruptions,  because  every  man  that 
has  a  mouth,  and  can  speak,  may  say,  if  he  please,  that  he  se- 
parates for  greater  purity,  thougii  there  be  no  reasonable 
cause  to  say  so.'  or  does  it  follow,  that  because  our  dissenters 
are  mistaken  in  believing  that  we  have  given  them  sufficient 
cause  to  deal  by  us  as  we  have  done  by  you,  that  is,  to  for- 
sake our  communion  for  greater  purity,  as  we  have  forsaken 
yours  upon  the  same  account,  that  therefore  we  also  must 
needs  proceed  upon  mistakes  in  so  doing  ?  What  if  some  of 
them  are  erroneously  persuaded  that  they  ought  not  to  sub- 
mit to  human  orders  in  the  performance  of  God's  worsliip,  if 
there  be  no  particular  warrant  in  God's  word  for  them ;  may 
not  we  for  all  this  be  sure  that  your  church  requireth  men  to 
do  things  which  God  hath  particularly  forbidilen  ?  And  if  wc 
be  sure  of  this  upon  the  plain  grounds  of  reason  and  .scripture, 
should  we  be  afraid  to  reject  your  cumnumion  in  tliese  things, 
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because  another  sort  of  men  are  so  unreasonably  wilful  as  to 
rejeet  our  communion  for  the  sake  of  things  that  are  nothing 
like  to  these  ? 

What  if  they,  conceiving  that  our  forms  of  prayer  are  not 
so  edifying,  that  our  rites  and  ceremonies  are  not  so  expe- 
dient, but  rather  unlawful,  as  being  human  inventions  ;  what, 
I  say,  if  they  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  these  things,  as  to  set 
up  a  communion  wiiich  they  fancy  to  be  more  refined  and  un- 
exceptionable ?  May  they  not  be  to  blame  in  all  this,  and  yet 
the  church  of  England  not  liable  to  blame,  but  worthy  of  cotn- 
mendation  for  departing  from  you  in  your  Latin  service,  your 
half  communion,  your  praying  to  dead  men  and  women,  your 
giving  Divine  honours  to  a  wafer,  and  your  other  gross  super- 
stitions and  idolatries  ? 

Although  our  church  had  not  ordered  her  public  worship  so 
discreetly  and  carefully,  but  that  in  sundry  things  it  might  be 
reformed  to  good  purpose ;  it  might  yet  by  no  means  be  ne- 
cessary for  any  of  her  members  to  forsake  her  communion  ; 
but  it  would  on  the  other  hand  be  their  great  fault  so  to  do, 
so  long  as  she  holds  forth  all  the  necessary  means  of  salvation, 
and  requires  nothing  to  be  professed,  or  to  be  done,  that  is 
contrary  to  God's  word.  But  yet  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
nounce the  profession  of  your  impious  errors,  and  to  forsake 
you  in  all  things  wherein  yourselves  have  departed  from  the 
])lain  truths  of  reason  and  Christianity,  and  contradicted  the 
|)lain  word  and  laws  of  God. 

Though  it  may  so  happen  that  a  man  may  do  so  foolishly, 
as  to  run  himself  upon  great  inconvenience  in  forsaking  his  ha- 
bitation, because  there  is  some  petty  disease  reigning  there- 
abouts, which  is  known  to  endanger  no  man's  life  ;  yet  it  may 
be  wisely  done  by  another  man,  to  run  his  country  when  the 
plague  is  raging  in  every  corner  of  it,  especially  if  he  could 
know  that  it  were  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  if  he  should 
tarry  there  any  longer :  and  yet,  I  supj)osc,  you  will  not  deny 
but  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  may  pretend  that  he  left  his 
dwelling  for  the  sake  of  better  health  and  more  safety.  But  T 
hope  you  will  grant  that  tlie  latter  pretends  this  like  a  wise 
mnn,  though  the  other  docs  it  like  a  fool.  The  case  we  are 
upon  is  muchwhat  the  same.  From  you  it  was  necessary  to 
depart  for  the  sake  of  gri'ater  ]iin'ity  ;   but  so  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  for  you  or  others  to  depart  from  us ;  and  yet  otliers  may 
take  the  same  plea  into  their  mouths  against  us,  and  we  may 
not  be  able  to  help  it,  though  we  can  well  shew  that  thev  have 
no  good  reason  for  it. 

And  thus  much  for  the  difference  of  the  case,  with  respect 
to  separation  for  greater  purity. 

2.  I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  difference  with  regard  to 
that  common  question,  "Who  shall  be  the  judge?" 

The  church  of  Rome  arrogating  to  herself  an  infallibi- 
lity in  determining  all  questions  of  faith,  doth,  in  pursuance 
of  this  claim,  deny  private  persons  the  liberty  of  examining 
her  definitions  by  the  holy  scriptures;  and  requireth  them 
to  acquiesce  therein  without  more  ado,  as  there  is  great  rea- 
son they  should,  if  indeed  they  have  reason  to  believe  her 
infallible.  The  church  of  England  pretendeth  not  to  infallibi- 
lity; but  we  say,  that  she  is  not  deceived  in  those  points 
which  she  propounds  to  be  believed  as  necessary  to  salvation, 
nor  in  rejecting  those  other  articles  which  the  Roman  church 
propounds  under  that  notion.  And  agreeably  to  this  pretence 
she  hath  translated  the  holy  scriptures  into  plain  English, 
which  are  the  best  means  whereby  to  judge,  if  what  she  says 
be  not  true  ;  she  not  only  alloweth  the  people  to  read  them, 
but  exhorteth  and  requireth  them  so  to  do,  and  causeth 
them  to  be  publicly  read  to  the  people  in  all  religious  as- 
semblies. By  this  means  she  traineth  up  her  members 
to  an  ability  of  judging  according  to  their  several  capacities; 
not  only  concerning  all  that  she  teaches  them  to  believe, 
but  also  concerning  all  that  she  teaches  them  to  do  as  their 
duty  to  God  or  man  :  so  that  she  does  not  bring  them  up, 
as  the  chinxh  of  Rome  educates  her  children,  to  an  im))licit 
faith  and  a  blind  obedience. 

But  yet  tlie  superiors  of  our  ciiurch  do  challenge  a  riglit  to 
judge  in  some  things  for  tile  people  conunitted  to  their  charge, 
and  will  not  allow  that  in  those  things  they  shall  judge  for 
themselves;  and  they  are  "all  things  that  relate  to  public 
order,"  and  which  may  without  sin  be  determined  one  way  or 
another,  but  are  capable  of  a  better  or  worse  determination ; 
that  is,  all  indifferent  things.  We  say,  that  things  of  this  na- 
ture being  determined  by  a  competent  authority,  ought,  with- 
out furllur  incjuiry  into  the  reasons  of  such  determination,  to 
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Ix;  done  by  all  tliat  arc  uniler  that  authority.  As  for  tlie 
jK'ople's  faitli  in  God,  and  thi-ir  obedientx'  to  him  in  doing  what 
he  hath  commanded,  and  avoiding  what  he  hath  forbidden, 
our  church  (iocs  not  resolve  tliat  into  her  own  authority,  but 
into  those  very  reasons  upon  which  they  that  are  in  authority 
do  build  their  own  faith  and  obedience ;  which  reasons  are  in- 
cluded in  the  holy  scriptures.  But  as  to  her  appointments  and 
orilers  in  all  things  neither  enjoined  by  God  himself,  nor  by 
him  forbidden,  she  expecteth  submission  to  them  upon  the  ac- 
count of  her  own  authority;  and  alloweth  us  not  to  judge  of 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  them,  before  we  will  con- 
form our  practice  to  them.  All  which  is  so  to  be  understood, 
that  still  her  authority  in  these  things  is  supposed  to  be  of 
God,  and  the  duty  of  submitting  thereunto  required  in  the 
general  precepts  of  obedience  to  superiors. 

But  if  any  ask  "  *Who  is  to  be  judge  of  things  indifferent, 
as  to  a  man's  practice,  whether  his  own  conscience,  or  his  supe- 
rior?" I  answer.  That  as  to  a  man's  own  practice,  himself  is 
to  judge  what  things  are  indifferent,  and  which  consequently 
conic  within  the  compass  of  human  authority  to  determine. 
For  it  is  plain  enough,  that  by  the  same  rule  which  sheweth 
us  what  is  duty  and  what  is  sin,  we  come  to  judge  of  what  is 
indifferent.  And  therefore  when  we  grant  to  private  persons 
a  judgment  of  discretion  concerning  sin  and  duty,  we  cannot 
deny  them  the  right  to  judge  what  is  neither  duty  nor  sin,  but 
indifferent ;  which  is  the  sum  of  what  the  author  of  the  "  tiCase 
ill  ]k'half  of  Dissenters,"  hath  said  upon  that  matter. 

But  then  how  can  authority  pretend  to  abridge  private  per- 
sons of  judging,  as  to  their  own  practice,  concerning  indifferent 
things.''  To  this  I  answer  in  the  words  of  the  same  author <^, 
where  he  acknowledges  his  adversary  "to  have  said  well  to 
those  who  cannot  comjily  with  some  things  required  in  the 
Liturgy,  and  can  say  no  more  than  that  they  think  them  not 
decent,  not  expedient,  not  orderly  ;  for,"  says  he,  "  no  private 
persf)n  is  a  judge  of  these  things."  Which  is  an  excellent  say- 
ing, but  so  directly  contrary  to  the  main  principles  of  his  book, 
that  I  wonder  how  it  fell  from  him.  We  are  then  to  judge 
whether  the  things  required  by  authority  be  indifferent,  that  is, 
lawful ;  and  then  to  judge  no  further,  as  to  our  own  practice; 
a  Case  oii  IWialf  of  Dissenters,  p.  2.  l>  P. .',.  c  1'.  36. 
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but  for  the  decency  and  expediency,  and  orderliness  of  those 
things,  to  leave  our  superiors  to  answer  to  God  for  that.  Our 
doing  them  is  warranted  by  our  rule,  which  is,  to  obey  au- 
thority in  all  lawful  things. 

Now  it  is  in  things  of  this  sort  only,  and  with  respect  to 
order  and  decency,  and  prudent  determination  of  what  is  most 
likely  to  edify,  that  our  superiors  pretend  to  judge  for  us  what 
is,  and  what  is  not  to  be  done,  so  as  to  "  allow  us  no  right  to 
judge  for  ourselves  about  them."  They  claim  obedience  to 
their  constitutions  in  these  things,  upon  the  account  of  their 
authority,  which,  when  the  matter  is  lawful,  should  without 
more  ado  conclude  our  practice. 

Indeed  they  judge  also  what  faith  we  are  to  profess,  what 
worship  we  are  to  offer  up  to  God,  and  what  life  we  are  to  lead, 
in  order  to  our  receiving  the  benefit  of  church  communion ; 
and  by  consequence  they  do  take  upon  them  to  judge  in  our 
behalf,  what  are  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  what  is  the 
true  Christian  worship,  and  what  it  is  to  lead  a  Christian  life. 
For  otherwise  it  were  impossible  that  the  ministers  of  Christ 
should  discreetly  and  honestly  use  that  authority  which  he 
hath  left  them,  to  take  into  the  church  those  that  arc  duly  qua- 
lified for  it,  and  to  turn  out  those  that  are  no  longer  fit  to  be 
continued  in  it.  But  still  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
their  judging  for  us  in  those  things,  and  in  the  matters  afore- 
mentioned. 

For  they  suppose  that  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
the  commandments  of  God,  are  the  .same  that  ever  they  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  church ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  make  any  alterations  in  these  standing  rules 
of  Christianity,  and  that  obedience  is  not  due  to  anv  authority 
of  man  going  about  to  make  such  alterations.  From  whence  it 
follows,  that  private  persons  should  be  able  to  judge  wlierein 
true  Christianity  consists,  as  well  as  their  superiors,  that  they 
also  may  offer  up  unto  God  a  reasonable  service.  To  which  end 
the  Bible  is  put  into  all  men's  i)ands;  the  meaning  of  tlie 
scriptures  is  opened  in  our  religious  assemblies;  the  people  are 
trained  up  to  understand  the  })articulars  of  Christian  faith  and 
obedience,  witli  the  reasons  and  motives  thereof,  that,  as  we 
said  iK'fore,  they  may  be  able  to  resolve  their  faith  into  the 
same  grounds  of  Divine  authority,  upon  which  the  bishops  and 
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pastors  of  the  church  do  themselves  believe.  And  we  do  iiiia- 
niniously  acknowledge,  that  if  this  church  makes  the  profession 
of  false  doctrine,  or  the  breaking  of  any  of  God's  conunand- 
nients,  a  condition  of  her  connnunion  ;  they  that  upon  this  ac- 
count separate  from  her  connnunion  are  before  God  clear  of 
the  guilt  of  schism  in  so  doing.  And  here  she  makes  all  pri- 
vate persons  judges  for  themselves,  whether  she  doth  this  or 
not,  and  that  by  training  them  up  in  the  best  way  she  can,  to 
be  able  to  inform  themselves  in  these  matters. 

But  the  case  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  indifferent  things 
relating  to  God's  worship.  For  though  our  superiors  profess 
that  they  are  not  to  meddle,  in  adding  to  or  taking  from  the 
faith  and  the  commandments  of  God  ;  and  thougli  they  appeal 
to  private  persons,  that  they  do  not  in  fact  usurp  an  authority 
to  this  purpose  wliicii  they  profess  to  disclaim  ;  yet  in  tiiese 
indifferent  things  they  claim  a  power  to  add  or  diminish,  or  to 
make  such  expedient  alterations  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  be 
made;  and  this  without  being  any  way  accountable  to  the 
people  for  their  discretion  in  so  doing,  before  their  orders  be 
obeyed :  and  we  say,  that  whoever  they  are  that  will  not  be 
concluded  by  authority  in  these  things,  but  ujjon  any  pretence 
whatsoever  taken  from  them  do  break  away  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church,  they  are  guilty  of  schism  in  so  doing.  And 
this  must  be  truly  said,  if  what  that  author  himself  hath  said 
be  true,  "  that  no  private  person  is  judge  of  those  things."" 

And  now  I  think  any  one  may  see  a  vast  difference  between 
the  claim  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  be  the  only  judge  of  w  hat 
she  imposes  upon  her  members,  and  the  claim  of  tiie  church  of 
England  to  the  same,  with  reference  to  hers  ;  that  in  the  former 
case  it  is  unjust  and  unreasonable;  but  in  the  latter,  very 
equal  and  necessary,  and  which  no  man,  that  is  not  overruled 
by  a  fit  of  passion  and  prejudice,  but  must  allow  to  a  compe- 
tent authority. 

Whereas  therefore  we  have  considered  the  points  in  question 
between  the  dissenters  and  ourselves,  with  respect  to  prudence, 
expedience,  and  better  edification ;  we  say  withal,  that  this  is 
more  than  we  were  bound  to  do  in  order  to  the  conviction  of 
dissenters,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  conform  to  tiie  liturgy  and 
the  laws  of  the  church.  And  that  because  the  authority  by 
which  ihey  are  established  obligeth  us  to  submission,  (if  there 
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be  nothing  in  tliem  to  make  our  communion  with  the  church 
sinful,)  though  we  should  be  so  arrogant  as  to  think  we  could 
have  ordered  these  matters  with  more  discretion,  if  our  advice 
had  been  taken.  But  if,  setting  aside  the  consideration  of  au- 
thority, we  have  moreover  shewn,  that  upon  all  accounts  of 
decency  and  expediency,  forms  of  prayer  are  to  be  preferred 
before  extemporary  prayers,  and  that  the  particulars  now  ex- 
cepted against  are  so  far  from  betraying  any  want  of  judgment 
in  those  that  prescribed  them,  that  they  are  indications  of  the 
great  wisdom  and  caution  wherewith  they  proceeded ;  we  have 
not,  I  say,  performed  this,  believing  it  necessary  to  prove  the 
seyjaration  to  be  unjustifiable,  but  intending  to  shew  thereby 
that  it  is  more  inexcusable.  And  although  it  was  no  part  of 
our  design  to  render  those  of  the  separation  more  inexcusable 
by  this  performance,  yet  I  beseech  them  to  take  care  that  it 
happens  not  so  in  the  event. 

If,  after  all,  it  be  asked  what  an  inferior  is  to  do,  that 
judgeth  those  things  to  be  unlawful  which  his  superiors,  in  full 
persuasion  that  they  are  indifferent  at  least,  require  him  to  do  ? 
I  answer,  as  all  men  that  have  a  sense  of  honesty  will  answer, 
that  whilst  he  is  persuaded  that  they  are  unlawful,  he  ought  to 
forbear  them.  Rut  then,  as  no  man  of  understanding  will 
deny,  he  is  yet  a  sinner  before  God  for  refusing  that  obedience 
to  a  lawful  authority  which  he  ought  to  perform ;  since  in 
order  to  the  performance  of  it,  he  might  and  ought  to  under- 
stand his  duty  better  than  he  does.  For  as  the  forementioned 
author  saysf^,  "  Things  indifferent,  and  things  commanded 
and  forbidden,  are  not  things  which  we  fancy,  which  indeed 
are  st)."  If  the  light  of  nature  and  the  holy  scriptures  are  a 
rule  of  what  is  duty  and  what  is  sin,  they  are  a  rule  also  of 
what  is  indifferent :  and  the  same  light  that  shews  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  done,  and  what  is  necessary  not  to  be  done,  does 
withal  shew  what  is  lawful  to  be  done  or  to  be  forborne.  And 
as  an  erroneous  persuasion  that  something  is  lawful  which  God 
hath  forbidden,  will  not  accpiit  any  man  that  hath  the  means 
of  better  information,  from  sin,  in  doing  according  to  his  per- 
suasion of  the  lawfulness  of  what  he  does;  so  neither  will  any 
man's  erroneous  jiersuasion  that  his  superiors  require  him  to  do 
what  is  unlawful,  when  the  thing  itself  is  lawful,  acquit  him  of 
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the  f^iiilt  of  disobedience  in  following  that  persuasion.  In  what 
degrees  this  or  that  man's  ignorance  in  these  things  is  culpable, 
Goil  only  knoweth  for  the  most  part,  and  therefore  he  only  can 
judge  the  icorld  in  righteou-mess.  But  more  or  less  culpable 
it  is  in  all  that  have  means  of  knowledge.  And  it  concerns 
every  one  of  us,  as  we  love  our  own  souls,  to  consider  impar- 
tially what  God  hath  commanded  and  what  he  hath  forbidden 
in  his  word,  and  consequently  w'hat  he  has  left  to  our  liberty  ; 
and  that  because  his  word  is  a  rule  sufficiently  plain  as  to 
these  things. 

For  if  those  to  whom  (iod  hath  given  authority,  being  cor- 
rupted in  their  judgments  by  passion  or  any  worldly  interest, 
take  those  things  to  be  lawful  which  God  hath  forbidden,  and 
impose  them  upon  all  that  are  subject  to  their  rule;  their  per- 
suasion shall  not  hinder  their  being  grievous  sinners  against 
God,  nor  exempt  them  from  being  answerable  to  him  for 
abusing  their  authority,  and  for  all  the  pernicious  consequences 
thereof  in  drawing  some  men  into  wicked  practices,  and  in 
punishing  others  for  well  doing.  And  by  like  reason,  if  sub- 
jects, not  rightly  attending  to  the  rule  of  their  duty,  are 
grown  to  a  persuasion  that  those  things  are  unlawful  which 
their  superiors  enjoin  them  to  do,  [whereas  indeed  they  are  in- 
different,] and  thereupon  refuse  to  do  them  ;  this  persuasion 
shall  not  acquit  them  before  God,  nor  hinder  them  from  being 
answerable  for  abusing  their  liberty,  and  for  all  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  their  disobedience,  in  setting  a  bad  example, 
in  breaking  the  peace  of  the  church,  in  disturbing  public 
order,  and,  which  very  often  happens,  in  giving  occasion  to  the 
worst  of  men  to  profane  the  name  of  God,  and  to  speak  evil 
and  blasphemous  things  of  his  holy  religion.  I  say,  ignorance 
will  help  no  more  in  this  latter  case  than  in  the  former,  because 
it  is  as  easy  for  the  subject  to  know  what  is  indifferent,  as  for 
the  ruler  to  know  what  is  unlawful.  These  considerations,  I 
confess,  do  more  properly  belong  to  the  last  plea  of  conscience  ; 
but  it  was  very  convenient  to  touch  upon  them  here,  where  we 
have  Iwen  inquiring  what  things  they  are  in  which  authority 
is  to  overrule  private  judgment,  and  to  determine  the  practice 
of  inferiors;  and  withal,  how  great  a  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  church  of  Rome  and  the  church  of  England,  in  an- 
swering this  connnon  question,  "  Who  shall  be  the  judge.''" 
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3.  I  come  now  to  tlie  last  difference  consequent  upon  the 
two  first,  respecting  authority  and  terms  of  communion,  and 
that  is,  the  difference  of  the  principles  upon  which  each  side 
separates,  as  to  their  tendency  either  to  maintain  or  to  over- 
throw one  communion  amongst  Christians. 

This  will  fall  under  a  double  consideration. 

1.  That  of  maintaining  one  communion  amongst  Christians 
in  this  kingdom. 

2.  That  of  maintaining  one  conmiunion  with  foreign 
churches. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  first. 

1.  As  to  unity  at  home.  The  Romanist  pretends,  that  upon 
the  grounds  of  our  reformation,  divisions  and  separations 
will  be  endless  amongst  us :  we  also  pretend,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  separation  from  the  church  of  England  tend  to 
the  same;  but  with  what  difference  of  reason  on  each  side,  it 
is  easy  to  judge  by  what  has  been  said  already.  We  have 
reason  to  think  there  would  be  no  end  of  divisions  if  a  com- 
petent authority,  enjoining  nothing  but  what  is  lawful  to  be 
done  in  the  communion  of  Christians,  is  not  to  be  obeyed  : 
and  certainly  this  may  be  very  true,  although  it  be  false,  that 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  and  that  too 
in  things  unlawful  to  be  done  by  any  Christian,  or  by  any 
man,  is  necessary  to  prevent  divisions.  We  say  further,  that 
there  can  be  no  need  of  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny  on  the  one 
hand, and  a  blind  obedience  on  the  other,  to  keep  those  Christ- 
ians together  in  one  connnunion  that  live  within  one  jurisdic- 
tion ;  if  a  due  use  of  authority  in  lawful  superiors  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  dutiful  subjection  of  inferiors  thereunto  on  the 
other,  would  do  the  business,  as  most  certainly  it  would.  But 
if  some  men  will  be  stubborn,  we  cannot  help  that,  any  more 
than  we  can  hinder  other  men  from  being  tyrants.  But  we  are 
sure  it  concerns  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  nuich  as  their  sal- 
vation concerns  them,  not  to  be  so.  And  if  this  consideration 
will  not  keep  them  within  bounds,  and  make  them  wise  and 
honest,  they  nuist  answer  it  to  Ciod  one  day.  And  in  the 
mean  time,  subjects  that  suffer  unjustly  for  refusing  to  obey 
the  wicked  command  of  their  superiors,  must  bear  it  as  pa- 
tiently as  they  can,  and  l)v  their  prayers  to  God,  and  their 
meek  obedience  to  their  rulers  in  all  lawful  things,  endeavour 
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to  ret-over  themselves  into  their  good  opinion.  And  superiors 
tl)at  are  vexed  with  froward  and  disorderly  subjects,  who 
break  Christian  communion,  when  no  just  cause  is  given  them, 
must  do  what  they  can  to  lay  the  truth  before  them  ;  and  if 
this  be  to  no  purpose,  they  must  use  their  authority  as  j)ru- 
dently  as  they  can,  to  prevent  the  evil  example  from  going 
further. 

We  are  sensible  what  advantages  the  papists  make  to  them- 
selves against  our  reformation  by  the  examples  of  dissenters, 
and  the  dissenters  by  the  yiapists.  When  the  papists  have  men 
and  women  of  weak  understandings  to  deal  with,  they  tell 
them  that  the  reformation  is  run  out  into  several  sects  and 
parties,  and  no  man  can  tell  where  separation  will  end :  if 
therefore  you  love  unity,  return  to  the  church  of  Rome,  where 
we  are  all  of  one  faith  and  communion.  The  separatists,  on 
the  other  side,  set  oft'  their  claims  to  an  unrestrainable  liberty 
of  choosing  in  what  communion  to  worship  God,  by  shewing 
to  their  proselytes  tlic  tyranny  of  the  Roman  church.  Now 
we  of  the  church  of  England  are  as  much  against  the  tyranni- 
cal usurpations  of  that  church  as  the  dissenters,  and  as  much 
for  unity  against  causeless  separation,  and  for  obedience  to 
lawful  authoritv,  against  stubbornness,  as  the  Romanists.  And 
both  these  upon  principles  that  consist  well  with  one  another. 
We  say,  on  the  one  side,  that  a  foreigner  should  not  affect 
an  authority  over  us,  and  that  those  who  have  the  authority 
ought  to  require  nothing  in  the  communion  of  Christians  but 
what  is  agreeable  to  God's  word,  and  lawful  to  be  done  :  and 
on  the  other  side,  that  in  such  things  we  ought  to  do  what  is 
commanded,  and  by  no  means  to  run  into  a  separate  com- 
munion. Upon  these  principles  we  departed  from  Rome,  and 
slick  where  we  are;  and  I  trust,  that  through  the  grace  of 
God  we  shall  neither  go  back  to  Rome  nor  run  after  the  se- 
paration, there  being  no  need  either  of  the  former  to  preserve 
imity,  or  of  the  latter  to  avoid  tyranny. 

To  draw  to  a  conclusion  of  this  matter  :  the  main  reason  of 
our  separation  from  Rome  was  this,  that  we  could  not  con- 
tinue in  her  communion  without  doing  things  that  God  hath 
plainly  forbidden  :  the  reformation  of  our  church  was  at  first 
effected  by,  and  hath  all  along  stood  upon  good  and  just  au- 
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thority :  she  does  not  only  hold  fonh  all  necessary  means  of 
salvation,  but  she  requires  notliing  to  be  done  in  her  com- 
munion that  is  contrary  to  God's  word.  And  therefore  we 
hold  ourselves  bound  under  the  pain  of  schism  to  continue  in 
her  communion.  Now  I  do  not  understand  how  upon  these 
principles  men  must  run  into  endless  separations,  unless  it  be 
impossible  for  us  (whatever  we  pretend)  to  know  who  are  our 
lawful  governors,  and  to  know  what  God  hath  commanded, 
and  what  he  hath  forbidden  us  to  do.  And  I  must  confess  if 
these  things  be  impossible  to  be  known,  it  is  a  foolish  thing  for 
any  man  to  trouble  his  conscience  with  cases  of  communion 
and  separation.  As  for  the  dissenters,  (to  omit  the  Independ- 
ents, whose  churches  are  in  their  very  constitution  inconsistent 
with  submitting  to  a  common  authority  in  matters  of  wxjrship,) 
they  have  forsaken  us  for  nothing,  but  because  the  terms  of 
our  worship,  or  our  two  or  three  ceremonies  in  it,  are  not 
commanded  in  God's  word,  and  because  in  things  left  other- 
wise to  our  liberty,  we  are  determined  by  the  authority  of  our 
superiors:  or  because  these  things  might  be  better  ordered, 
and  because  the  communion  which  they  have  taken  upon 
them  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  church  of  England,  is 
purer  than  ours,  though  ours  be  a  lawful  communion.  Now 
these  principles  do  indeed  tend  to  endless  separations,  unless 
these  men  could  tell  us  either  how  we  could  be  united  in  one 
connnunion,  though  "  all  of  us  believed  it  unlawful  to  obey  a 
competent  authority  that  should  presume  to  determine  any  in- 
different things  relating  to  God's  worship ;  or  what  particular 
communion  that  is  from  which  it  would  be  unlawful  to  sepa- 
rate even  upon  this  principle  ;  that  there  is  no  obligation  to 
communion,  where  there  is  any  thing  possible  to  be  mended  in 
the  outward  mode  of  God's  worship."  In  a  word,  they  that  se- 
parate upon  just  and  necessary  causes,  as  the  church  of  Eng- 
land hath  done  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  stop  there, 
are  not  to  be  charged  with  the  constx]uence  of  their  practice 
who  separate  without  such  causes,  as  the  dissenters  do  from 
our  church.  And  if  they  have  pnx-eetled  further  than  they  are 
able  to  justify  themselves  by  the  principles  of  our  reformaticm, 
they  must  answer  for  it  themselves. 

2.  The  principles  of  our  reformation  do   not  obstruct  our 
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comnniiiioii  with  any  true  churtli  of  Christ  ahroad,  where 
there  are  no  unlawful  terms  of  communion.  But  so  do  the 
principles  of  the  dissenters'  separation. 

Hy  the  same  reason  that  our  governors  determine  one  com- 
mon order  of  worship  and  discipline  for  the  churches  over 
which  they  have  authority;  the  governors  of  other  churches 
also  may  determine  in  these  things,  according  to  their  pru- 
dence for  the  people  subject  to  their  authority.  And  we,  who 
blame  the  church  of  Rome  for  interposing  her  authority 
amongst  us,  with  whom  she  lias  no  more  right  to  meddle  than 
any  other  foreign  church  has,  must  in  all  things  that  come 
within  the  liberty  of  Christians,  leave  other  churches  that  are  as 
independent  upon  us  as  we  are  upon  Rome,  to  their  authority 
and  liberty.  And  this  is  what  our  church  hath  expressly  de- 
clared :  "  In  these  our  doings  we  condemn  no  other  nations, 
nor  prescribe  any  thing  but  to  our  own  people  only:  for  we 
think  it  convenient  that  every  country  should  use  such  cere- 
monies as  thev  shall  think  best  to  the  setting  forth  of  God's  ho- 
nour and  glory,  and  to  the  reducing  of  the  people  to  a  most 
perfect  and  godly  living,  without  error  or  superstition;  and  that 
they  should  put  away  other  things,  which  from  time  to  time 
they  perceive  to  be  most  abused,  as  in  men's  ordinances  it 
often  chanceth  diversly  in  divers  countries  d."  In  pursuance  of 
which  excellent  and  truly  catholic  declaration,  I  would  not 
only  communicate  with  foreign  churches,  who  differ  from  us 
in  nothing  but  matters  of  form  and  ceremony ;  but  if  I  were 
amongst  them,  I  should  observe  their  established  modes  and 
forms  of  worship;  and  though  I  thought  our  own  way  at 
home  worthy  upon  all  the  accounts  of  order  and  decency  and 
tendency  to  edification,  to  be  jjreferred  before  theirs,  yet  I 
should  not  only  conform  to  their  way,  but  religiously  abstain 
from  creating  any  prejudice  against  it  in  the  minds  of  Christ- 
ian people  in  those  places  ;  and  rather  do  all  that  honestly 
I  could  to  bring  those  to  a  favourable  oj)inion  of  it  who  were 
prejudiced  against  it.  This  is  that  rule  which  St.  Austin 
thought  should  take  place,  not  only  in  respect  of  those  orders 
which  were  established  by  synods  of  bishops,  but  in  respect 
also  of  those  customs  which  had  crept  into  particular  churches, 

<l  Preface  to  the  Liturgy. 
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tlioiifrli  it  was  hard  to  tell  why  or  how  they  came  in.  "  In 
things  of  this  nature,"  saith  he«,  "there  is  one  most  whole- 
some rule  to  be  observed,  that  wherever  we  see  any  of  them 
obtain,  which  are  neither  contrary  to  faith  nor  good  manners, 
and  have  some  tendency  to  edification,  we  should  not  only  ab- 
stain from  finding  fault  with  them,  but  commend  and  practise 
them  ourselves."  And  yet  he  complains  in  this  very  epistle 
of  the  multitude  of  ceremonious  observations,  in  which  parti- 
cular churches  differed  from  one  another,  and  wishes  that  a 
reformation  were  made  by  authority.  Thus  in  the  foregoing 
epistle,  speaking  of  the  different  observations  of  divers  places, 
for  instance,  that  some  fast  upon  the  Saturdays  f  and  some  do 
not,  &c.,  and  of  all  other  things  of  this  kind  which  are  to  be 
accounted  indifferent;  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "docs  more  lie- 
come  the  gravity  and  prudence  of  a  Christian,  than  to  do  after 
the  manner  of  that  church  into  which  he  shall  happen  to  come." 
Then  he  relates  St.  Ambrose  his  celebrated  answer  to  ^lonica 
about  things  of  this  sort:  "When  I  am  at  Rome,  I  fast  on  the 
Saturday;  when  I  am  here  at  Milan,  I  do  not  fast.  And  so 
when  thou  comest  into  any  church,  observe  its  customs,  if  thou 
wouldest  neither  give  just  cause  of  offence,  nor  take  offence 
without  cause."  This  advice  St.  Austin  magnified  highly,  and 
the  more  he  thought  of  it  the  better  he  liked  it.  "  For,"  says 
he,  "  I  have  often  with  great  sorrow  considered  how  the  minds 
of  weak  Christians  have  been  disturbed  by  the  quarrelsome 
humour  and  superstitious  nicencss  of  some  of  the  brethren, 
who  upon  very  slight  grounds  of  reasoning,  or  being  addicted 
to  their  own  customs  at  home,  or  fond  of  what  they  have  ob- 
served abroad,  raise  such  wrangling  disputes  about  tilings  that 
cannot  be  clearly  determined  cither  by  the  authority  of  holy 
scripture,  or  the  universal  tradition  of  the  church  catholic,  or 
by  the  consideration  of  what  is  best  for  reformation  of  life, 
that  they  seem  to  reckon  nothing  well  done  but  what  they  do 
themselves."  I  shall  add  no  more  but  that  plain  rule  he  gives 
elsewhere,  to  this  purpose:  "  As  to  things  in  which  the  scrip- 
ture defines  nothing  certain  one  way  or  the  other,  the  custom 
of  the  church  and  the  ilecrecs  of  superiors  are  to  Ik  held  for 
law  P." 

f  Ad  .Iiiiiiiariiiin,  K|i.  i  ly  <  Kp.  i  iS.  c  Ad  C'asulaiiiin), 

Ep.  86. 
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Now  by  this  and  much  more  that  might  be  produced,  we 
may  see  what  tlic  true  notion  of  that  liberty  was  wliich  the 
ancient  church  allowed  in  matters  of  indifference.  Not  tiiat 
there  was  no  rule  in  the  particular  churches  for  the  ordering 
and  regulating  of  tilings  of  this  sort :  for  we  find  the  bishops 
did  use  their  authority  in  these  things  over  their  charges,  as 
St.  Ambrose's  words  to  St.  Austin's  mother  about  the  fore- 
mentioned  case  do  plainly  imply  :  "  Resist  not  thy  bishop  in 
this  matter;  but  what  he  does,  that  do  thou  without  any 
scruple  or  dispute  ^  :"  and  besides  those  particular  customs,  the 
variety  and  multitude  of  which  St.  Austin  complains  of,  there 
were  the  determinations  of  episcopal  synods'  concerning  things 
not  determined  in  scripture,  wliich  he  does  not  complain  of. 
But  their  liberty  consisted  in  this,  that  the  rules  of  this  sort 
established  in  the  communion  of  any  church  were  not  im- 
posed upon  foreign  cliurches;  and  catholic  communion  was 
not  broken  upon  the  account  of  different  rites  and  customs. 
For  though  St.  Austin  was  sorry  to  see  the  minds  of  some 
weak  Christians  troubled  about  questions  of  this  kind,  yet  I 
do  not  find  that  he  had  any  occasion  given  him  to  complain 
that  communion  was  broken  upon  these  accounts;  as  before 
his  time  it  had  been,  by  pope  Victor's  rashness  in  presuming 
to  excommunicate  the  Asiatic  bishops,  for  observing  Easter 
upon  the  fourteenth  of  March,  had  not  Irenasus  and  other 
wise  and  moderate  persons  seasonably  interposed. 

To  apply  all  this  to  the  matter  in  hand  :  since  the  church  of 
Rome  has  made  such  things  conditions  of  communion  with 
her  as  are  in  St.  Austin's  phrase  "contrary  to  faith  and  good 
manners,"  our  separation  from  her  upon  this  account  does  not 
at  all  hinder  us  from  communicating  with  any  true  church 
in  the  world,  that  does  not  bar  us  out  by  unlawful  terms  of 
communion.  For  in  things  that  God  hath  left  at  liberty,  this 
church  presumes  not  to  interpose  her  authority  abroad,  nor 
refuses  the  communion  of  those  churches  whose  customs  and 
observations  are  different  from  oiu's,  merely  because  they  are 
diffi-rent.  Nay,  let  the  church  of  Rome  herself  make  an  end 
of  imposing  false  doctrines  and  wicked  practices,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  our  separaticm  from  her:  let  her  give  over  com- 
manding things  that  God  hath  forbidden,  and  making  articles 
ti  Kp.  86.  i  Ep.  119. 
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of  faith  of  things  that  are  not  revealed,  but  are  indeed  con- 
trary to  sense  and  reason,  and  she  may  for  us  use  her  au- 
thority at  home  in  things  indifferent;  and  though  she  be  guilty 
of  great  abuses  even  in  this  kind,  which  need  a  reformation,  yet 
I  for  my  part  should  not  break  communion  with  her  for  these 
things,  if  she  would  thoroughly  purge  herself  from  the  other. 
In  the  mean  time  we  are  of  one  communion  with  all  foreign 
churches  that  presume  not  to  change  the  faith,  nor  to  con- 
tradict the  laws  of  God ;  and  this  we  should  demonstrate  by 
actual  communion  with  them,  if  we  had  occasion  to  go  abroad 
amongst  them. 

But  this  makes  our  case  very  different  from  that  of  the  dis- 
senters who  separate  from  the  church.  For  so  long  as  they 
withdraw  from  our  communion  for  the  sake  of  ecclesiastical 
orders  that  are  not  contrary  to  God's  word,  and  separate  from 
us  upon  this  principle,  that  every  thing  is  unlawful  in  God's 
worship  which  is  not  commanded  in  scripture,  but  enjoined  by 
our  superiors  only  ;  they  must  not  upon  those  principles  have 
communicated  with  any  church  in  the  primitive  times,  when 
there  were  far  more  uncommanded  rites  and  usages  establish- 
ed, for  the  regulating  of  worship,  than  now  there  are  in  our 
church.  And  upon  these  principles  they  must  not  commu- 
nicate with  any  reformed  churches  abroad,  since  how  different 
soever  the  external  modes  of  their  worship  may  be  from  ours, 
yet  some  they  all  have,  and  that  consisting  of  rules  not  de- 
termined by  God's  word,  but  by  the  law  or  custom  of  man. 
To  New  England  they  must  not  go,  hoping  to  find  a  com- 
munion there  lawful  to  be  embraced  upon  these  principles. 
The  nonconformists  to  our  liturgy  and  discipline  that  are 
there,  will  stand  to  their  own  orders  concerning  worship  and 
discipline,  and  will  make  out  by  their  church-authority,  such 
as  it  is,  what  they  cannot  shew  chapter  and  verse  for.  Our 
separatists,  if  they  go  thither,  shall  find  no  other  use  of  their 
lilierty  allowed  there,  but  conformitv  and  compliance  with 
that  way  of  worship  and  government  which  there  obtains.  It 
is  a  plain  case,  that  they  who  separate  from  our  church  upon 
the  account  of  uncommanded  rites  and  practices  in  God's  wor- 
ship, are  something  more  obliged  by  this  principle  to  avoid 
communion  with  all  foreign  churches;  if  rules  for  customs 
concerning  tilings  indifferent  arc  to  be  found  amongst  thcni 
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all,  as  most  certainly  such  rules,  more  or  fewer,  all  of  them 
have  :  for  in  the  former  case  our  separatists  are  disobedient  to 
their  proper  governors  and  pastors,  whose  authority  over  them 
is  more  clear  and  indisputable  than  that  of  the  governors  of 
other  churches,  where  they  might  happen  to  go.  And  there- 
fore if  they  will  not  in  things  of  this  nature  be  determined  by 
an  authority  at  home,  there  is  less  reason  to  believe  their  con- 
sciences will  suffer  them  to  be  determined  therein  by  one 
abroad.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  though  our  reformation 
leaves  us  free  to  communicate  with  all  churches  abroad,  that 
do  not  require  sinful  terms  of  communion,  as  the  church  of 
Rome  does ;  yet  the  separation  of  the  dissenters  from  us  pro- 
ceeds upon  grounds  destructive  of  communion  with  any  church 
in  the  world. 

Indeed  I  believe  most  of  our  dissenters  would  communicate 
with  several  reformed  churches  abroad,  but  in  so  doing,  they 
must  depart  from  the  principles  upon  which  they  separate  at 
home ;  unless  they  can  find  a  reformed  church  which  ex- 
erciseth  no  authority  in  forms  of  prayer,  nor  in  any  indifferent 
things  for  the  external  regulation  of  public  worship.  But  where 
such  a  church  is  to  be  found,  I  am  yet  to  be  informed. 

And  thus  much  concerning  those  differences  of  the  case 
that  are  consequent  upon  the  difference  in  point  of  authority 
and  of  terms  of  communion. 

3.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  last  plea  I  propounded, 
which  I  confessed  was  not  only  common  to  both  sides,  but 
which  also  may  be  as  truly  alleged  on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
other  ;  and  that  is  the  plea  of  conscience. 

The  dissenters  say  that  they  separate  from  us,  being  per- 
suaded that  they  ought  so  to  do.  And  I  must  needs  say,  that 
some  degree  of  integrity  is  implied  in  this  plea,  if  honestly  it 
be  made ;  and  such  a  degree  it  is,  as  without  which  no  man 
can  be  an  honest  man.  And  therefore  instead  of  going  about 
to  make  it  questionable,  whether  indeed  it  be  out  of  conscience 
that  they  generally  separate  from  us;  I  shall  here  admit  it, 
adding  only,  that  it  stands  every  one  of  them  in  hand,  to  be  as 
sure  as  they  can  be,  that  there  is  this  reason  at  least  for  their 
separation  from  us.  And  I  hope  none  of  them  will  take  this 
admonition  in  ill  part,  since  I  charge  myself,  and  desire  all 
the  people  of  our  own  communion,  to  be  careful  that  wc  be 
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fully  persuaded  in  our  own  minds,  that  in  duty  to  God  we 
are  bound  to  separate  even  from  the  church  of  Rome;  and 
that  we  do  not  either  choose  one  communion  or  refuse  an- 
other for  carnal  and  worldly  interest.  For  we  say  the  very 
same  thing,  viz.  that  in  conscience  we  are  persuaded  that  to 
forsake  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of  every 
church  in  her  communion,  as  the  terms  of  her  communion 
now  stand,  is  a  necessary  duty.  But  then  if  we  had  no  more 
to  say  for  ourselves  than  this  comes  to,  we  should  make  but  a 
very  weak  apology  for  our  separation  from  the  Roman  church, 
and  have  some  reason  to  be  asliamed  of  it. 

For,  to  deal  plainly,  this  is  no  n)ore  than  what  a  Turk  or  a 
Jew  may  say  for  refusing  to  become  a  Christian,  and  no  more 
than  what  we  may  truly  say  too  ;  that  is,  that  his  conscience  will 
not  let  him  be  a  Christian,  since  he  is  verily  persuaded  that 
Christianity  is  not  from  God,  so  far  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  re- 
ligion by  him  professed.  Now  this,  if  it  be  truly  said,  shall 
make  him  a  more  honest  Turk  or  Jew,  than  another  that  is  in 
his  conscience  convinced  of  the  truth,  which  with  his  mouth  he 
denies,  yet  it  shall  not  make  that  which  he  j)rofesses  to  be 
more  true  in  his  mouth,  than  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  a  hypocrite. 
And  I  suppose  no  Christian  will  say,  that  his  pretence  of  con- 
science, though  it  be  not  mere  pretence,  will  acquit  him  of  sin 
in  rejecting  the  gospel  of  Christ  when  it  is  offered  to  him  with 
reasonable  evidence.  From  whence  I  think  it  follows,  that 
the  misinformation  of  his  conscience,  or  his  erroneous  per- 
suasion, is  his  sin.  And  therefore  though  it  be  true,  that  we 
do  separate  from  llie  Roman  commimion  out  of  conscience,  yet 
whether  we  do  well  upon  the  whole  matter  in  this,  or  not, 
must  be  judged  of  by  those  reasons  upon  which  we  are  per- 
suaded that  so  we  ought  to  do,  and  not  merely  by  our  per- 
suasion itself.  For  otherwise  we  should  lay  down  a  principle 
that  would  vindicate  a  man  in  the  greatest  errors  tliat  can  be 
professed,  and  justify  him  in  the  most  wicked  things  that  can 
be  done,  under  an  erroneous  persuasion  that  those  are  not 
errors,  and  that  these  are  not  wicked  things. 

Wherefore  I  beseech  all  those  that  forsake  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  Kngland,  uj)on  a  general  and  loose  persuasion 
of  which  they  are  able  to  give  little  or  no  particular  account, 
that  they  do  well  in  forsaking  us,  and  that  they  should  sin  in 
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communicating  with  us :  I  beseech  them,  I  say,  to  lay  tliis  to 
heart,  and  a  most  evident  truth  it  is,  that  if  their  persuasion  be 
erroneous,  thcv  are,  notwithstanding  their  persuasion,  guilty  of 
schism  ;  and  witlial,  that  if  they  are  persuaded  tliis  is  no  great 
matter,  as  I  plainly  perceive  they  are  for  the  most  part,  yet  if 
schism  be  a  very  great  and  aggravated  sin,  neither  will  their 
ignorance  acquit  them  of  guilt  proportionable  to  the  heinous 
nature  of  the  sin.  For  my  part,  I  should  not  envy  their 
safety,  could  I  believe  they  had  reason  to  be  secure  upon 
giving  this  account  of  their  separation,  and  that  honestly  too, 
that  tliey  are  satisfied  in  conscience  about  it,  and  there  is  an 
end.  But  I  have  reason  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  such 
presumption,  since  many  of  the  Jews  and  heathens  that  deli- 
vered up  the  servants  of  Christ  to  be  killed  for  their  profession, 
were  doubtless  satisfied  in  conscience  that  they  did  God  service 
in  so  doing.  And  for  ought  I  know,  some  that  have  served 
the  ends  of  the  bloody  church  of  Rome,  may  have  been  so  per- 
suaded too.  But  do  you  think  that  Cod  will  give  them  thanks 
for  what  they  did,  because  of  their  good  meaning.''  And  if  you 
do  not  think  so,  you  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  you  shall 
be  acquitted  from  your  separation,  if  a  sin  it  be,  and  a  great 
one  too,  merely  l)ecause  you  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
any  great  consequence,  or  indeed  any  fault  at  all,  but  rather  a 
duty. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  purpose  Divine  truth  is  made  known 
to  us  by  nature  and  by  scripture,  and  the  laws  of  God  are 
written  upon  our  hearts,  and  these  and  more  laws  besides 
written  in  the  gospel,  if  we  might  yet  be  safely  ignorant  of 
our  duty  as  we  arc  men,  or  as  we  are  Christians,  and  of  that 
truth  which  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  that  duty.  To 
what  end  hath  God  made  known  his  will,  and  given  us  the 
means  of  knowing  it,  and  a  reasonable  nature  to  make  us 
capable  of  using  those  means,  if  ignorance  might  still  be 
pleaded  in  our  justification  .-^  For  my  part,  I  cannot  tell,  and 
let  him  that  cannot,  look  to  it,  that  no  prejudice  or  passion,  nor 
laziness,  nor  worldly  interest,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
either  to  hinder  his  searching,  or  if  he  searches,  to  hinder  his 
finding  out  that  Divine  truth,  which  is  the  rule  of  his  duty. 
I  say  this  the  rather,  because  nobody  will  deny  that  it  is  well 
said.     But  it  fares  with  this  as  it  does  with  many  other  good 
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sayings,  it  is  still  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  good,  but  it  is  by 
few  well  applied.  But  thus  far  at  least  I  may  desire  those  of 
the  separation  to  apply  it  to  themselves,  that  if  they  unneces- 
sarily divide  themselves  from  the  conmiunion  of  this  church, 
the  persuasion  of  their  conscience  that  they  are  bound  to  divide 
from  us,  will  by  no  means  bring  them  off  in  so  doing  from  the 
condemnation  that  belongs  to  that  sin. 

To  break  the. communion  of  Christians  is  quite  contrary  to 
the  ordinance  and  institution  of  Christ,  who  made  his  church 
one  body ;  and  the  consequences  of  it  are  very  destructive  of 
all  the  great  ends  of  Christianity,  and  in  such  cases  the  blame 
is  very  great  wherever  it  lies  ;  and  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  it 
could  not  be  very  great,  if  it  were  hard  for  an  honest  and  un- 
prejudiced mind  to  find  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be 
done  to  maintain  unity  of  communion  amongst  Christians. 
And  therefore  it  concerns  every  man,  as  he  tenders  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul,  to  look  to  it,  that  the  cause  of  his  separation 
be  just.  For  this  is  one  of  those  cases  wherein  a  mere  persua- 
sion of  conscience  will  not  secure  a  man  acting  according  to  it, 
from  sinning  against  God.  And  from  hence  it  is  evident  that 
this  plea,  "  that  we  cannot  in  conscience  hold  communion 
with  the  chinch  of  Rome,"  may  in  our  mouths  be  a  very  good 
plea  against  the  papists,  as  without  question  it  is,  if  our  con- 
sciences arc  rightly  informed  as  to  the  points  controverted  be- 
tween tlieni  and  usj  but  the  same  plea  in  the  mouths  of  the 
dissenters  against  the  church  of  England  may  not  be  good,  as 
most  certainly  it  is  not,  if  they  are  persuaded  that  our  church 
hath  given  them  just  cause  for  their  separation,  when  there  is 
indeed  no  such  matter.  And  therefore  we  may  at  least  hoj^e, 
that  they  will  all  of  them  now  seriou.sly  apply  themselves  to 
consider  the  merits  of  the  cause  between  them  and  us ;  which 
they  are  now  in  an  especial  manner  bound  to  do,  since  the  cha- 
rity of  the  ministers  of  this  city  liath  made  the  doing  of  it  easy 
to  all  persons  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  that  by  bringing  down  the  particular  questions  in  contro- 
versy between  them  and  us  to  the  capacity  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians. And  if  they  will  not  use  ihi.s  opportunity  that  is  given 
them  to  consider  these  things,  they  will  have  tlic  more  to  an- 
swer to  God;  and  they  most  of  all  that  dissuade  them  from  it. 

To  conclude  this  point :   wiiercas  the  papists  declaim  against 
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our  separation  from  them,  under  pretence  of  consiience,  as  if 
this  had  shewn  the  way  to  all  sorts  of  sectaries  to  separate  from 
us  u|X)n  the  same  jirctence ;  we  hope  that  all  persons  who  are 
not  willing  to  be  deceived,  will  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
a  misguided  conscience  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  well-informed 
conscience  on  the  other;  and  then  proceed  to  examine  the  rea- 
sons of  our  separation,  whether  they  be  not  just  and  necessary ; 
and  if  they  find  them  so  to  be,  that  they  will  acquit  us  from  all 
their  blame  who  separate  without  such  reasons.  For  it  is  very 
foolish  and  unjust,  not  to  allow  the  pretence  of  conscience  to 
be  good  in  any  case,  because  it  is  not  so  in  all  cases.  Surely, 
if  one  man's  conscience  tell  him  that  he  may  and  ought  to 
rebel,  while  himself  does  not  believe  that  it  is  rebellion  he  is 
going  about ;  this  hinders  not,  but  another  man  may  lawfully 
and  justly  pretend  conscience  for  his  loyalty  and  duty  to  the 
government.  And  though  in  some  places  of  the  world  there 
are  sovereign  princes  who  extend  their  authority  for  the  main- 
taining of  damnable  errors,  and  the  suppressing  of  God's  holy 
truth,  and  all  the  while  believe  that  they  use  their  power  as 
they  ought  to  do;  yet  this  shall  not  hinder  but  that  princes 
who  believe  and  profess  the  true  religion,  and  withal  protect 
and  encourage  it  with  their  authority  as  much  as  they  can, 
being  fully  persuaded  that  so  they  ought  to  do,  that  they, 
I  say,  shall  for  this  receive  God's  thanks  and  rewards,  while 
the  former  shall  go  without  them.  In  like  manner,  conscience 
may  be  pretended  for  disobeying  the  just  laws  of  that  authority 
which  God  hath  set  in  the  world  and  in  the  church;  but  this 
shall  not  hinder  bis  plea  from  being  good,  who  pretends  con- 
science for  refusing  to  commit  idolatry,  though  all  the  powers 
under  heaven  should  require  him  so  to  do.  Men  may  by  mis- 
take think  they  do  God  good  service  in  murdering  his  ser- 
vants; for  this  has  been  done  by  you  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
And  if  in  such  plain  cases  as  these  your  understandings  have 
been  so  foully  corrupted,  it  is  not  so  greatly  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  judgments  of  other  men  are  so  perverted  by  interest 
and  passion,  as  to  believe  themselves  countermanded  by  God 
in  tilings  required  by  their  superiors ;  but  in  which  it  would 
not  be  their  sin,  but  a  performance  of  their  duty  to  obey.  And 
yet  I  hope  this  answer.  Whether  it  be  better  to  obey  God  or 
man,  judge  ye,   was  once  truly  and   pertinently  made,   and 
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may  be  so  again.  And  so  much  for  the  difference  of  the  case, 
with  respect  to  conscience,  which  was  the  last  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

And  now  I  know  that  all  this  will  signify  very  little  to  any 
man  that  brings  not  an  honest  mind  with  him  to  consider  it,  or 
who  had  rather  take  his  opinions  in  these  things  upon  trust, 
than  be  at  the  pains  to  judge  for  himself.  But  why  should  a 
man  disparage  himself  so  much,  as  not  to  use  that  understand- 
ing which  God  hath  given  him  in  matters  that  concern  his  sal- 
vation .''  Why  should  he  be  such  an  enemy  to  himself,  as  not 
to  let  go  a  dangerous  mistake,  when  he  may  enjoy  the  truth  in- 
stead of  it,  if  he  will  use  reasonable  diligence  to  consider  what 
is  said  on  both  sides.'  Give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
your  duty  in  this  case,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  Christian 
writer  :  "  In  all  matters  of  practice  and  duty,  it  concerns  every 
man  to  use  his  own  "^  judgment  and  discretion,  in  searching  for 
truth,  and  in  weighing  what  is  fit  to  be  done,  rather  than  to 
be  betrayed  into  error  and  sin,  by  such  a  credulous  reliance 
upon  otliers,  as  if  himself  had  not  the  reason  of  a  man,  and 
were  incapable  of  consideration.  God  has  given  to  every  man 
his  share  of  wit  both  to  find  out  some  things  by  himself,  and 
to  weigh  those  which  he  hears  from  others.  It  is  natural  to  all 
men  to  love  wisdom,  and  to  desire  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
And  thev  make  fools  of  themselves,  who  without  discretion 
take  the  words  of  tlieir  leaders  for  all  that  they  say,  and  follow 
them  more  like  beasts  than  like  reasonable  creatures ;"  which 
words  are  not  so  to  be  taken,  as  if  it  were  dishonourable  or 
dangerous  to  any  man  to  make  use  of  the  help  of  others  in 
learning  the  truth  :  for  this  were  to  destroy  the  use  of  the 
ministry  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  take  away  the  benefit 
of  mutual  endeavours  to  lead  one  another  into  a  right  under- 
standing of  our  duty.  But  for  all  thi.s,  it  may  be  a  very  foolish 
and  unmanly  part,  and  it  may  betray  us  into  very  dangerous 
errors,  not  to  use  our  own  judgment  at  all  in  matters  of  sin  and 
duty,  and  in  opinions  leading  to  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  in- 
stead thereof,  to  rely  altogether  upon  their  authority  whotn  we 
have  taken  for  our  guides.  This  is  what  we  say  Ixjth  to  the 
j)eople  of  the  popish  and  of  the  dissenting  party ;  that  if  they 
would  apply  themselves  with  ordinary  diligence,  and  with  a 
k  Ijactant.  lib.  }.  De  Origine  Erroris.  sert.  ;. 
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sincere  mind,  to  find  out  the  truth  in  these  cases,  they  would 
not  meet  with  any  great  difficulty  to  perplex  them  in  the  way ; 
especially  if  they  whose  authority  they  very  much  rely  upon 
would  sjK'ak  as  plainly  and  clearly  to  the  points  in  question,  as, 
without  vanity,  I  may  say,  we  have  hitherto  done. 

We  do  not  desire  them  to  stop  their  ears  against  those  whom 
they  follow  at  present :  all  that  we  beg  of  them  is,  that  they 
would  not  take  every  thing  upon  trust  that  others  tell  them  in 
these  matters,  but  hear  what  we  also  have  to  offer  to  them,  and 
not  only  hear,  but  consider  and  weigh  it  with  the  best  judg- 
ment they  have.  And  let  me  say  this  to  all  those  whom  I  now 
speak  of,  wliether  papists  or  dissenters,  that  if  you  set  your- 
selves with  a  sincere  desire  of  being  rightly  informed,  to  com- 
pare our  reasons  with  them  whom  hitherto  you  have  trusted, 
some  advantage  you  will  gain  by  it,  whatever  the  success  be. 
For  if  the  truth  be  not  on  our  side,  you  will  in  all  likelihood 
get  this  benefit  by  it,  to  be  confirmed  in  your  own  way,  upon 
better  grounds  than  you  had  before.  But  if  it  be,  it  is  then  to 
be  hoped  that  through  the  grace  of  God  you  will  discern  it 
and  entertain  it,  for  which  blessing  you  and  we  shall  have  great 
reason  to  yield  our  hearty  thanks  and  praises  to  the  Father  of 
lights,  who  giveth  ivisdovi  to  them  that  ask  him.  But  if  you 
should  be  so  unhappily  prejudiced  on  the  wrong  side  as  to 
miss  this  benefit,  yet  let  me  tell  you  it  will  turn  to  some  good 
account  for  you  at  last,  that  you  took  pains  to  be  better  in- 
formed ;  and  that  you  were  not  altogether  wanting  to  your- 
selves to  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  your  duty  in  these 
particulars,  by  disjjosing  yourselves  to  impartiality,  and  by 
reading  and  meditating  and  praying  in  all  this  for  the  illu- 
mination of  God's  holy  Spirit. 

And  now,  I  trust,  there  is  little  need  to  tell  you,  that  if  your 
leaders  discourage  you  from  taking  this  pains,  it  may  justly 
make  you  suspect  that  your  cause  will  not  bear  the  trial.  If 
they  would  keep  up  your  confidence  by  their  own,  and  all  the 
while  divert  you  from  comparing  one  thing  with  another,  and 
from  trying  what  is  said  on  both  sides ;  you  have  suflScient 
cause  to  ((uestion  either  their  honesty  or  their  understanding. 
And  the  more  unwilling  they  arc  that  you  should  examine 
what  we  and  they  say,  the  more  reason  do  they  give  you  to  re- 
solve that  you  will  do  so. 

3ii 
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I  have  shewn  how  greatly  different  the  case  of  the  true 
English  protestant  is  from  that  of  the  papist  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  separatist  on  the  other.  And  though  the  dif- 
ference be  so  very  notorious  as  it  is,  yet  we  know  the  popish 
priests  have  represented  our  reformation  under  such  colours, 
as  to  make  it  look  like  fanaticism,  and  the  dissenters  are  made 
to  believe  on  the  other  hand  that  our  reformation  is  but  a 
better  sort  of  popery.  And  some  little  popular  things  are  said 
on  both  sides  to  make  these  pretences  look  like  truth.  But 
now  I  have  brought  these  colours  into  the  light ;  and  if  you 
will  but  take  upon  yourselves  to  use  your  own  eyes,  you  may, 
I  think,  easily  discern  that  you  have  been  all  this  while  abused. 
At  least  I  liave  given  you  reason  enough  to  make  further 
inquiries,  and  to  consider  more  particular  questions.  But  if 
upon  reading  this  general  discourse  you  should  resolve  to  keep 
where  you  arc,  and  to  trouble  yourselves  no  further,  I  am  con- 
fident the  true  reason  thereof  must  be  this,  that  you  are  afraid 
to  proceed,  lest  you  should  be  convinced :  and  this  is  nothing 
less  than  wilfully  to  bar  up  your  minds  against  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  For  though  I  have  no  conceit  of  this  perform- 
ance, as  if  I  had  done  any  great  matter  in  it,  yet  I  am  con- 
scious to  myself  that  I  intended  honestly  all  along;  and  I  am 
sure  I  have  written  plainly,  and  have  laid  some  things  together 
that  may  give  just  occasion  to  any  well-meaning  papist  or 
sectary  to  question  the  safety  of  the  way  he  is  in  at  present, 
especially  if  he  lias  never  troubled  himself  to  consider  these 
things  before. 

And  now  I  do  heartily  desire  you  all — for  I  cannot  desire 
this  too  often  or  too  earnestly — that  you  would  take  the  word 
of  God  for  your  rule,  and  propound  the  rewards  of  another 
life  for  your  end,  and  set  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes, 
whilst  you  consider  and  examine  these  things.  It  is  our  con- 
cern for  the  sxjfety  of  your  souls,  as  well  as  for  tlie  welfare  of 
this  poor  church,  so  distressed  with  adversaries  on  both  sides, 
that  putteth  us  forward  upon  all  occasions  to  lay  these  things 
before  you.  Do  not  therefore  read  these  books,  wliich  arc 
indeed  published  for  your  sakcs,  as  if  they  were  written  against 
you.  There  is  not  one  of  us,  I  am  confident,  but  is  troubled  to 
sec  you  cxjwsc  yourselves  to  the  jxMialties  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  that  are   against   you  ;  but  wc  arc  niurc   sorry  to  con- 
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sider,  that  at  the  same  time  you  do  also  incur  the  high  dis- 
pleasure of  God.  Wc  would  fain  have  you  to  avoid  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  And  if  you  would  hearken  to  us,  the  worst 
you  would  get  by  it  is  to  live  with  less  disturbance  in  this 
world  ;  but  wliether  that  should  prove  true  or  not,  you  would 
walk  in  a  more  safe  and  plain  way  to  heaven,  than  that  which 
any  of  you  are  in  at  present.  And  I  hope  you  will  not  grudge 
that  good  which  this  church  should  receive  by  your  return  to 
us,  when  you  would  do  yourselves  so  much  more  by  it. 

If  therefore  you  think  our  importunity  troublesome,  pray 
remember  what  it  is  that  makes  us  importunate ;  and  let  no  mis- 
construction of  the  design  of  your  friends  render  their  honest 
endeavours  ineffectual  to  your  conviction.  We  would  have  you 
understand  the  truth,  and  do  your  duty ;  and  as  this  end  is 
charitable,  so  you  must  needs  grant  those  means  to  be  charit- 
able also  by  which  we  are  contributing  towards  it.  It  is 
indeed  our  concern  that  these  means  should  take  place ;  but  it 
is  yours  something  more,  if  you  are  under  great  and  dangerous 
mistakes,  as  I  am  persuaded  you  are.  But  if  you  should  be  so 
prejudiced  against  us,  as  to  think  that  we  write  these  contro- 
versies more  in  concern  for  the  temporal  interests  of  this 
church  than  for  your  spiritual  good,  pray  will  you  make  this 
profitable  use  of  that  hard  thought,  as  to  excel  us  in  this 
matter,  by  being  more  careful  not  to  mix  any  carnal  and 
worldly  affection  with  your  judgment  in  reading  these  things, 
than  you  imagine  us  to  be  in  writing  of  them.  Be  as  strict  as 
you  will  in  examining  what  we  say  in  behalf  of  our  church ; 
only  be  willing  that  truth  should  overcome ;  and  consider  that 
if  that  prevails  against  your  errors,  you  indeed  are  the  con- 
querors, and  that  the  greatest  gain  will  be  yours,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come. 

I  have  no  mind  to  prejudge  which  party  it  is  that  we  may 
hope  to  win  more  off  to  the  truth  than  of  the  other,  being  very 
willing  to  believe  that  there  is  no  cause  of  despairing  to  do 
good  on  either  side. 

As  for  the  dissenters,  mcthinks  it  should  not  be  hard  to 
dissuade  the  most  of  them  from  breaking  the  communion  of 
that  church  any  longer,  with  which  they  agree  in  the  substance 
of  faith  and  worship,  and  from  differing  with  authority  for 
the  future  about  things  indifferent.  The  cause  of  the  separa- 
.3  n  2 
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tion,  as  it  is  managed  by  themselves,  is  so  very  slight,  that  one 
woukl  hope  they  should  be  of  themselves  something  afraid  to 
venture  their  being  schismatics  upon  it,  and  consequently  that 
they  should  be  ready  to  consider  what  has  been  said  to  shew 
that  there  is  indeed  no  just  cause  given  them  to  separate 
from  our  church ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  call 
any  thing  popery  which  they  dislike  in  our  communion,  as 
some  of  them  have  done,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
protestant  religion  ;  since  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  they  have 
made  the  world  believe  that  the  cause  of  popery  is  better  than 
it  is ;  and  that  it  doth  not  consist  only  of  opinions  and  prac- 
tices that  cannot  be  defended,  but  of  some  also  that  may.  And 
it  is  not  the  least  kindness  that  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  some 
protcstants  hath  done  to  the  church  of  Rome,  that  they  have 
inveighed  against  some  things  which  may  be  easily  justified,  as 
if  they  also  were  popish  corruptions.  And  the  learned  men  of 
that  church  have  not  been  behindhand  in  making  use  of  this  ad- 
vantage, and  that  by  straining  their  utmost  wit,  to  represent  the 
protestant  religion  under  such  colours,  as  if  it  stood  in  opposi- 
tion to  episcopacy  and  liturgy,  and  to  all  ecclesiastical  canons 
and  constitutions.  And  I  am  persuaded  the  dissenters  cannot 
do  the  protestant  religion  a  greater  kindness,  than  by  forbear- 
ing to  give  them  this  occasion  for  the  future.  For  let  a  cause 
be  never  so  good  in  itself,  it  is  never  likely  to  thrive  in  their 
hands,  who  instead  of  pressing  their  adversaries  with  what  they 
can  never  maintain,  are  still  forward  to  deny  what  they  are 
well  able  to  prove. 

As  for  the  jxipists  amongst  us,  their  mistakes  in  faith  and 
worship  are  so  gross  and  foul,  that  if  they  would  give  them- 
selves a  little  time  to  consider  what  has  been,  and  what  may 
further  be  said  to  convince  them,  I  do  not  doubt  but  all  of 
them  that  are  endued  with  a  competent  understanding,  and  an 
iionest  sense  of  things,  would  siwn  feel  those  jialpable  errors, 
into  the  belief  and  practice  of  which  they  have  been  hitherto 
deluded,  by  an  unreasonable  deference  to  the  authority  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  no  longer  stand  off  from  tiie  communion 
of  the  church  of  l.ngland.  The  bigger  any  fault  is,  one  would 
think  it  should  be  more  easily  spied.  Now  these  men  separate 
from  us,  merely  because  we  have  abandoned  those  wicked 
doctrines  and  practices,  wliicii  arc  of  themselves  a  most  neces- 
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sary  cause  of  separation  from  any  cliurch  in  the  world  that 
should  impose  them  :  and  therefore  lliey  of  ail  men  are  the 
most  notorious  schismatics  that  can  be  imagined.  And  I 
beseech  God  to  open  tlieir  eyes  to  sec  it,  and  to  recover  into 
the  "  way  of  truth  all  such  as  have  erred  and  are  deceived ;'' 
that  those  who  have  hitherto  been  obstinate,  may  prove  all 
things  ;  and  that  those  who  can  be  persuaded  to  consider  these 
things  may  holdfast  that  zchich  is  good^. 

'  And  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation  grant  us  to  be 
Ukctninded  one  towards  another  according  to  Christ  Jesus: 
thai  we  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  God, 
even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus.    Amen. 

k  I  Tliess.  V.  2  1.  1  Rom.  xv.  5,  6. 


THE  END. 
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Norris,  Esq.,  with  a  Sketch  of  Cornish  Grammar,  an  Ancient  Cornish 
Vocabulary,  etc.     2  vols.  1859.  8vo.  clolb,  ll.  Is. 

The  Sketch  of  Cornish  Grammar  separately,  slilcbed,  2s.  6d. 


An  Etjmiological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
arranged  on  an  Historical  Basis.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  EIriiigton 
and  Bosworth  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
To  be  completed  in  Four  Parts.    Part  I,  containing  A — D.jitst  ready. 


GREEK  CLASSICS,  &c. 

Aeschylus :  quae  supersunt  in  Codice  Laurentiano  typis  descripta. 
Edidit  R.  Mctkel.      1861.     Small  folio,  clotb,  ll.  is. 

Aeschylus :  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  Guil. 
Dindorfii.     Second  Edition,  1 85 1.  Svo.  clotb,  ^s.6d. 

Aeschylus:  Annotationes  Guil.  Dindorfii.  Partes  II.  1841. 
8vo.  clotb,  10s. 

Aeschylus :  Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codicibus  aucta  et  emendata  a 
Guil.  Dindorfio.     1851.  Svo.  clotb,  5s. 

Sophocles :  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  et  cum 
coniniciitariis  Guil.  Dindorfii.  Tbird  Edition,  2  vols.  1S60.  fcap.  Svo. 
clotb,  ll.  IS. 

Each  Play  separately,  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The   Text  alone,  printed    on    writing   paper,   with    large 

margin,  roya!  l6mo.  clotb,  8s. 
The  Text  alone,  square  i6mo.  cloth,  y.SJ. 

Each  Play  separately,  limp,  6d.     (See  also  p.  36.) 

Sophocles :  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta  cum  Annotatt.  Guil. 
Dindorfii.     Tomi  11.     1849.  Svo.  clotb,  los. 

The  Text,  Vol.  I.  5s.  6d.     The  Notes,  Vol.  II.  4s.  6d. 

Sophocles :  Scholia  Graeca  : 

Vol.  I.  ed.  P.  Elmsley,  A.M.     1825.  Svo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  ed.  Guil.  Dindorfius.     185?.  Svo.  clotb,  4s.  6rf. 

Eviripides:  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  Guil.  Din- 
dorfii.    Tomi  U.     1S34.  Svo.  clotb,  los. 

Euripides:  Annotationes  Guil.  Dindorfii.  Partes  II.  1840. 
Svo.  clotb,  10s. 
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Euripides :  Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codicibus  aucta  et  emendata  a 

Guil.  Dindorflo.     Tomi  IV.     1863.  Svo.  doth,  U.  l6s. 

Euripides:  Alcestis, ex  recensione  Guil. Dindorfii.     1834.  Svo. 
sewed,  2s.  6d. 

Aristophanes :  Comoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  Guil. 

Dindorfii.     Tomi  II.     1835.  Svo.  clolb,  lis. 

Aristophanes:  Annotationes  Guil.  Dindorfii.     Partes  II.  1837. 
Svo.  clolb,  lis. 

Aristophanes :  Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codicibus  aucta  et  emendata 
a  Guil.  Dindorfio.     Partes  III.     1S39.  Svo.  clolb,  ll. 

Aristophanem,  Index  in:  J.  Caravellae.     1822.  Svo.  clotJb,  y. 

Metra  Aeschyli  Sophoclis  Euripidis  et  Aristophanis.     De- 

scripta   a  Guil.   Dindorfio.     Accedit   Chroaologia  Scenica.    1842.  Svo. 
clolb,  5s. 

Anecdota  Graeca  Oxoniensia.     Edidit  J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P. 

Tomi  IV.     Svo.  clolb,  ll.  2s. 

Anecdota  Graeca  e  Codd.  MSS.  Bibliothecae  Regiae  Parisien- 
sis.     Edidit  J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P.     Tomi  IV.     Svo.  clotb,  ll.  is. 

Apsinis  et  Longini  Ehetorica.     E  Codicibus  MSS.  recensuit 

Joh.  Bakius.     1849.  Svo.  clotb,  3s. 

Aristoteles;  ex  recensione  ImmanuelisBekkeri.    Accedunt  In- 
dices Sylburgiani.     Tomi  XI.     1837.  Svo.  clotb,  2I.  los. 
The  volumes  (except  vol.  IX.)  may  be  had  separately,  price  5s.  6d.  each. 

Aristotelis   Ethica  Kicomachea,  ex   recensione   Immanuelis 
Bekkcri.     Crown  Svo.  clolb,  5?. 

Choerobosci  Dictata  in  Theodosii  Canones,  necnon  Epimerismi 
in  Psalnios.  E  Codicibus  MSS.  edidit  Thomas  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     Tomi 

III.  184].  Svo.  clotb,  15s. 

Demosthenes:  ex  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii.    Tomi  I.  II.  III. 

IV.  1S46.  Svo.  clolb,  ll.  IS. 

Demosthenes:  Tomi  V.  VI.  VII.    Annotationes  Interpretum. 

1S49.  Svo.  clolb,  15s. 

Demosthenes:  Tomi  VIII.  IX.   Scholia.    1851.  Svo.  f/o//>,  loj. 
Harpocrationis  Lexicon,  ex  recensione  G.  Dindorfii.     Tomi 

II.      1S54.   Svo.  clolh,  10s.  61/. 

Heracliti  Ephesii  Reliquiae.     Recensuit    I.  Bpvatcr,  M^'V. 

Svo.  cloih,  price  6s. 


Herculanensium  Voluminum  Partes  II.     Svo.  clotb,  loj. 

Homerus:  Ilias,  cum  brevi  Annotationc  C.  G.  Heynii.    Acce- 
dunt Schiili.i  minora.     Tomi  II.     1S34.  8vo.  clolb,  15s. 

Homerus:  Ilias,  ox  rcc.  Guil.  Dindorfii.  1856.  Svo.  clotb,  5^.  6</. 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


Homerus :  Scholia  Graeca  in  Iliadem.    Edited  by  Prof.  W.  Din- 
dorf,  afier  a  new  collation  of  the  Venetian  MSS.  by  D.  B.  Monro, 
M.A..  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
Vols.  1.  II.  8vo.  cloth,  2^s.     Vols.  III.  IV.  8vo.  cloth,  l6s. 

Homerus:  Odyssea,  ex  rcc.  Guil.  Dindorfii.    Svo.  elotb,  sj.  6d- 

Homerus:  Scholia  Graeca  in  Odysseam.  EdiditGuil.Dindorfius. 
Tonii  II.     1855.  8vo.  clolb,  l^s.6d. 

Homerum,  Index  in  :  Seberi.      1780.    8vo.  cloth,  (n.dd. 

Oratores  Attici  ex  recensione  Bekkeri : 

I.  Anliphon,  Andocidcs,  et  Lysias.      1822.  8vo.  clolb,  "Js. 
\l.  Isocrates,     1822.  8ro.  clolb,  ys. 
III.  Isaeus,  Aeschines,  Lycurgus,  Dinarchus,  etc.   1823.  8vo.  clolb,  7s. 

Scholia  Oraeca  in  Aeschinem  et  Isocratem.  Edidit  G.  Dindor- 
fius.     1852.  8vo.  clolb,  4s. 

Paroemiographi  Graeci,  quorum  pars  nunc  primum  ex  Codd. 
MSS.  vulg.itur.     Edidit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.      1836.    8vo.    clolb,  ss.  6d. 

Plato:  The  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 
and  a  Digest  of  Platonic  Idioms,  by  James  Riddell,  M.A.  1867.  8ro. 
clolb,  8s.  6d. 

Plato  :  Philebus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
Edward  Poste,  M.A.     i860.  8vo.  clolb,  7s.  6d. 

Plato :  Sophistes  and  Politicus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  Eng- 
lish Notes,  by  L.Campbell,  M.A.     1866.  8vo.  clolb,  iSs. 

Plato  :  Theaetetus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
L.  Campbell,  M.A.     1861.  Svo.  clolb,  gs. 

Plato :  The  Dialog:ues,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 
and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek. 
A  new  Edilion  in  5  volumes,  medium  Svo.  clolh,  3/.  los. 

Plato:  Index  to.  Compiled  for  the  Second  Edition  of  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  Translation  of  the  Dialogues.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.     Demy  8vo.  paper  covers,  2S.  6d. 

Plato  :  The  Eepublic,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 
by  n.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek.    Demy  Svo.    Preparing. 

Plotinus.     Edidit  F.  Creuzer.     Tomi  III.     1835.  4to.  iJ.  8j. 

Stobaei  Florilegium.  Ad  MSS.  fijlem  emendavit  et  supplevit 
T.  Gaisfurd,  S.T.P.     Tomi  IV.     Svo.  clolb,  ll. 

Stobaei  Eclogarum  Physicarum  et  Ethicarum  libri  duo.  Ac- 
cidit  Hicroclis  Conimcntarius  in  aurea  carmina  Pythagorcorum.  Ad 
MSS.  Codd.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.    Tomi  II.   Svo.  cloth.  Us. 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


Xenophon :  Historia  Graeca,  ex  recensione  et  cum  annotatio- 
nibus  L.  Dindorfii.     Second  Edition,  1852.  8vo.  clolb,  los.6d. 

Xenophon :  Expeditio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Din- 
dorfii.    Second  Edition,  1855.  8vo.  clolb,  .lOs.  6d. 

Xenophon:  Institutio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Din- 
dorfii.    1857.  8vo.  clotb,  ios.6d. 

Xenophon:  Memorabilia  Socratis,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L. 
Dindorfii.     1S62.  8vo.  clotb,  ■js.6d. 

Xenophon :  Opuscula  Politica  Equestria  et  Venatica  cum  Arri- 
ani  Libeilo  de  A'enatione,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Dindorfii.  iS66. 
8vo.  clotb,  los.  6d. 


THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  &c. 

The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions,  made  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers :  edited  by  the  Rev, 
J.  Forsball  and  Sir  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  iSjo.   royal  410.  clolb,  3I.  3s. 

The  Holy  Bible :  an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  published  in  the  year  1611.    Demy  4to.  balf  bound,  jl.  Is. 

VetU3  Testamentiun  Graeee  cum  Variis  Lectionibus.  Edi- 
tionem  a  R.  Holmes,  S.T.P.  inchoatam  continuavit  J.  Parsons,  S.T.B. 
Tomi  V.  1 798-1837.  folio,  7/. 

"Vetus  Testamentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum 
secundum  excmpl.ir  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedit  potior  varietas 
Codicis  Alcxandrini.    Tomi    III.     Edilio  Altera.      l8mo.    clolb,   l8s. 

Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt ;  sive,  Veterum  Inter- 
pretum Graecorum  in  totum  VetBS  Testamentum  Fragmenta.  Edidit 
Fridericus  Field,  A.M.     2  vols.  1867-1S74.  4to.  cloth,  5Z.  5s. 

Libri    Paalmorum    Versio    antiqua   Latina,  cum   Paraphrasi 

Anglo-Saxonica.     Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F. A. S.     1835.  8vo.  clotb,  10s.  6d. 

Libri  Paalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e  Cod.  IMS.  in  Bibl. 
Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Mctrica  aliisque  Monumentis 
pcrvctustis.  Nunc  primum  dcscripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel,  Phil. 
Doct.     i860.  8vo.  clotb,  I  OS.  6d. 

Libri  Prophetarum  Majorum,  cum  Lamcntationibus  Jere- 
miac,  in  Dialccto  Linguae  Acg^■ptiacae  Mcmphilica  sen  Coptica.  Edidit 
cum  Versione  Latina  H.Tatt.ini, S.T.P.  Ton\i  IL    1S52.  8vo.  clolb,  171. 

Libri  duodecim  Prophetarum  Minorum  in  Ling.  Aegypt. 
rulgo  Coptica.     Edidit  11.  Tattam,  A.M.     1836.  8vo.  clotb,  8s.  6rf. 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


Novum  Testamentiim  Graece.     Antiquissimorum  Codicum 

Textus  in  ordine  parallelo  dispositi.     Accedit  colUtio  Codicis  Sinaitici. 
Edidit  E.  H.  HanscU,  S.T.B.     Tomi  III.     1864.  8vo.  half  morocco, 
ll.  lis.  6d. 
Novum  Testamentum  Qraece.    Accedunt  parallela  S.  Scrip- 

turac  loca,  iiecnon  vetus  capitulurum  notatio  el  canones  Eusebii.    Edidit 
Carolus  Lloyd,  S.T.P.R.,  necnon  Episcopus  Oxoiiiensis.    187C.    iSmo. 
clolb,  3s. 
The  jame  on  <writmg  paper,  ivith  large  margin,  cloth,  i  o j.  (>d. 

Novum  Testamentuta  Graece  juxta  Exemplar  Millianum. 
1S7O.   iSmo.  clolb,  2s.6d. 

The  same  on  zvriting  paper,  ivith  large  margin,  cloth,  gs. 

Evangelia  Sacra  Graecae.    fcap.  8vo.  limf>,  u.  6d. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Snglish,  on  opposite 
pages,  arranged  and  edited  6y  £.  Cardwell,  D.D.  2  vols.  1837.  crown 
8vo.  clolb,  6s. 

Novum  Testamentum  Coptice,  cura  D.  Wilkins.     17 16.  4to. 

cloth,  1  2S.  61/. 

Evangeliorum  Versio  Gothiea,  cum  Interpr.  et  Annott.  E. 

Benzclii.     Edidit,  et  Gram.  Goth,  praeniisit,  E.  Lye,  A.M.  1759.  4to. 

cloth,  I  2S.  6d. 
Diatessaron  ;  sive  Historia  Jesu  Christ!  ex  ipsis  Evangelistarum 

verbis  apte  dispositisconfecta.    Ed.  J.  White.  1856.  I2mo.  cloth,  ^s.6d. 

Canon  Muratorianus.     The  earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of 

the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  1868.  410. 
elotb,  I  OS.  6d. 

The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  in  English,  with  Notes  and 

Illustrations  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.      1833.   Svo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.  yl  neav 
Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.     4  vols.  1S59.  Svo.  cloth,  ll.  Is. 

FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  &c. 

Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western  :  being  a  Reprint  of  the  Texts, 
cither  original  or  translated,  of  the  most  representative  Liturgies  of 
the  Church,  from  various  sources.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  a  Liturgical  Glossary,  by  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.,  author  of 
Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testament.     Crown  Svo.  ctotk, 

I  OS.  rw. 
Athanasius :  The  Orations  of  St.  Athanasius  against  the  Arians. 

With  an  Account  of  his  Life.    By  William  Bright.  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 

of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  clntk,  ys. 
The  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils  of  Nioaea, 

Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chakedon.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  a.  6d. 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


Catenae  Gra«corum  Patrum  in  Novum  Testamentum.   Edidit 

J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P.     Tomi  VIII.     1838-1844.  Svo.  doth,  ll.  4s. 

Clementis  Alexandrini  Opera,  ex  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii. 

Tomi  IV.      iSrtg.  Sro.  clotb,  7,1. 
CyriUi  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in    XII   Prophetas.     Edidit 
P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomi  II.     186S.  Svo.  clotb,  2/.  2s. 

CyriUi  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  D.  Joannis  Evangelium. 
Accedunt  Fragmenta  Varia  necnon  Tractatus  ad  Tiberium  Diaconum  Duo. 
Edidit  post  Aubertum  P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.     Tomi  III.    8ro.  cloth,  2I.  js. 

CyriUi  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  Commentarii  in  Lucae  Evan- 
gelium quae  supersunt  Syriace.  E  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan.  edidit  R. 
Payne  Smith,  A.M.     1S58.     4to.  clolb,  l/.  2S. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.  2  vols.  1859. 
Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

Ephraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesseni,  BaKiei,  aliorumque. 
Opera  Selecta.  E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Museo  Britannico  et  Biblio- 
theca  Bodleiana  asservatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeck.  1865.  8to. 
clotb,  l/.  IS. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Praeparationis  Libri  XV.  Ad 
Codd.  MSS.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IV.  1843.  Svo. 
clotb,  i/.  I  OS. 

Eusebii  PamphiU  Evangelicae  Demonstrationis  Libri  X.  Re- 
censuit T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     1852.  Svo.  clotb.  15s. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  contra  Hieroclem  et  Marcellum  Libri.  Re- 
censuit T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1S52.  Svo.  clotb,  7s. 

Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to  the  text  of 

Burton.     With  an  Introductiou  by  William  Bright,  D.D.     Crown  Svo. 
clotb,  8s.  6d. 

Eusebii  Pamphili   Hist.   Eccl. :    Annotationes  Variorum. 

Tomi  II.     1S42.  Svo.  clolb,  xys.  • 

Evagrii  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  ex  recensione  H.Valesii.  1844. 
Svo.  clolb,  45. 

Irenaeus:  The  Third  Book  of  St.  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  By  H.  Deane, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

Origenis  Philosophumena ;  sive  omnium  Haercsium  Refutatio. 
E  Codice  Parisino  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Miller.  1851.  Svo. 
clotb,  I  OS. 

Patrum  Apostolicorum,  S.  Clementis  Romani,  S.  Ignatii,  S. 
Polycarpi.  quae  supersunt.  Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.  Tomi  II. 
Fourth  Edition,  1863.  Svo.  clotb,  l/.  Is. 

Bellquiae  Sacrae  sccundi  tcrtiique  sacculi.  Recensuit  M.  J. 
Routh,  S.T.P.    Tomi  V.   Second  Edition,  i S46-1S48.  Svo.  clotb,  l/,  5s. 


Clarendoti  Press,  Oxford. 


Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticoriun  Opuscula.     Rcconsuit  M.  J. 

Routh,  S.T.H.     Tomi  II.     Tbird  Edition.  1858.  Svo.  cloth,  lOi. 
Socratis  Scholastic!  Historia  Ecclesiastica.     Gr.  et  Lat.     Edidit 

R.  Hussey,  S.T.B.     Tomi  III.     1853.  8vo.  clolb,  15s. 
Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History,  according   to  the  Text  of 

Hussey.     With  an  introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.     Crown  8vo. 

elolh,  7s.  6d.     Just  Published. 
Sozomeni   Historia   Ecclesiastica.     Edidit  R.  Hussey,  S.T.B. 

Tomi  III.      1859.  8vo.  clolb,  15s. 
Theodoreti    Ecclesiasticae    Historiae   Libri  V.     Recensuit   T. 

Gaisford,  S.T.P.      1S54.  8vo.  cloth,  -js.  6d. 
Theodoreti  Graecaruni  Affectionum  Curatio.    Ad  Codices  MSS. 

recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1839.  8vo.  cloth,  7$.  6d. 
Dowling  (J.G.)  Notitia  Scriptorum  SS.  Patruni  aliorumque  vet. 

Kccles.  Men.  quae  in  Collectionibus  Anecdotorum  post  annum  Christi 

MDcc.  in  lucem  editis  continentur.     1839.  8vo.  clolb,  4s.  dd. 

ECCIiESIASTICAL   HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 

Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Edited,  with  English  Notes 
by  G.  H.  .Moberly.  M.A.  1S69.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.6d. 

Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  other 
Works.    10  vols.    i8j5.  8vo.  c/o/i,  3/.  3s. 

Bright  (W.,  D.D.).  Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History. 
8vo.  cloth,  I2s. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated 
with  the  originals,  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.     7  vols.   1865.  8vo.  4/.  4s. 

Burnet's  Life  of  Sir  ;\I.  Hale,  and  Fell's  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond. 
1856.  small  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Cardwell's  Twro  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  set  forth  by 

authority  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI,  compared  with  each  other. 
Third  Edition,  l8j2.  8vo.  clolb,  7s. 

Cardwell's  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
?;ngland;  being  a  Collection  of  Injunctions,  Declarations,  Orders,  Arti- 
cles of  Inquiry.  &c.  from  1^46  to  1716.  2  V"ls.   1843.   Svo.  cloth,  i.Ss. 

Cardwell's  History  of  Conferences  on  the  Book  of  Con^mon 
Prayer  from  1551  to  1690.      Tbird  Edition,  1849.  8vo.  cloth,  "js.dd. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great 
Brit.un  and   Ireland.     Edited,  after  Spelnian   and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W. 
Haddan,  B.D.,  and  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  Oxford.     Vols.  I.  and  III.  Medium  Svo.  cloth,  each  l/.  Is. 
Vol.  H.  Part  I.  Medium  8vo.  clolb,  los.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Part  II.    Church  of  Ireland ;  Memorials  of  St.  Patrick,    stiff 
covers,  3s.  6d. 
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Formularies  of  Taith  set  forth  by  the  King's  Authority  during 

the  Reign  of  Hciirv  VIII.      1856.  8vo.  cloth,  ys. 

Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.     6  vols.  I84.;.  Svo.  clolb,  ll.  19s. 

Gibson's  Synodus  AngUcana.  Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D. 
1854.  8vo.  clolb.  6s. 

Hussey's  Rise  of  the  Papal  Power  traced  in  three  Lectures. 
Second  Edition,  1863.  fcap.  Svo.  clolb.  4s.  6d. 

Inett's  Origines  Anglicanae  (in  continuation  of  Stillingfleet). 
Edited  by  J.  Griffiths.  M.A.     3  vols.  1855.  Svo.  clolb,  15s. 

John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  Third  Part  of  his  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  [In  Syriac]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton, 
M.A.      1853.  410.  clolb,  iZ.  IIS. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.  i860.  Svo. 
clotb,  I  OS. 

Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet.     1823.  Svo.  cloth,  yj.  6d. 

Le  Neve's  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.  Corrected  and  continued 
from  1715  to  1853  by  T.  DutJ'us  Hardy.     3  vols.    1S54.  Svo.  clotb, 

I/.    IS. 

IToelli  (A.)  Catechismus  sive  prima  institutio  disciplinaque 
Fietatis  Christianae  Latine  expiicata.  Editio  nova  cura  Guil.  Jacobson, 
A.M.     1S44.  Svo.  c/o/i,  55.61/. 

Prideaux"s  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History.  3  vols. 
iSji.  Svo.  clotb,  los. 

Primers  put  forth  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  Vlll.     1848.    Svo. 

clolb,  5s. 
Records  of  the    Reformation.     The   Divorce,    1527 — 1533. 

Mostly  now  for  the  lirst  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 

and  other  Libraries.       Collected   and  arranged  by    N.  Pocock,   M.A. 

2  vols.  Svo.  clolb.  ll.  1 6s. 

Reformatio  Legum  Eeclesiasticarum.     The  Reformation  of 

Ecclesi.istical  Laws,  as  attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edw-ard 
VI,  and  Elizabeth.  Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  U.D.  1S50.  Svo.  clotb, 
6s.  6d. 

Shirley's  (W.  W.)  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.     Second  Edition,  l"~74.  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s.  6rf. 

Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History  connected  (in  con- 
tinuation of  Prideau.\).     a  vols.  1848.  Svo.  clolb,  los. 

Stillingfleet's  Origines  Britannicae,  with  Lloyd's  Historical 
Account  i»i  CI  urch  Government.  Edited  by  T.  P.  Pantin,  M.A.  a  voU. 
184J.  Svo.  clolb.  los. 

Btubbs's  (W.)  Registrum  S.-»crum  Anglicanum.  An  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England,  1858.  small 
4to.  clolb,  8s.  6d. 
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Btrype'a  "Works  Complete,  with  a  General  Index.     27  vols. 
1821-1843.  8vo.  clotb,  ■jl.  13s.  6d.     Sold  separately  as  follows: — 
Memorials  of  Cranmer.     2  vols.  1840.  Bvo.  c/oth,  lu. 
Lite  of  Parker.     3  vols.  1828.  8vo.  clotb,  i6j.  6J. 
Life  of  Grindal.     1821.  8vo.  cloth,  ^s.  dd. 
Life  of  Whitgift.     3  vols.  1822.  8vo.  cloth,  i6j.6il. 
Life  of  Aylmer.     1820.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6J. 
Life  of  Cheke.     182 1.  8vo.  cloth,  $s.  6d. 
Life  of  Smith.     1820.  8vo.  cloth,  ^s.  bd. 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials.    6  vols.  1822.  8vo.  cloth,  \l.  13J. 
Annals  of  the  Reformation.   7  vols.   8vo.  cloth,  2/.  3J.  f>d. 
General  Index.     2  vols.  1828.  iso. cloth,  lu. 

Sylloge  Confessionum  sub  tempus  Reformandae  Ecclesiae  edi- 
tarum.  Subjiciuntur  Catechisnius  Heidelbergensis  et  Canones  Synodi 
Dordrechtanae.     1827.  Svo.  cloth,  8s. 

ENGLISH  THEOLOGY. 

Beveridge's  Discourse  upon  the  XXXIX  Articles.  The  third 
complete  Edition,  1847.  Svo.  cloth,  Ss. 

Bilson  on  the  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,  with  a 
Biographical  Notice  by  R.Eden,  M.A.     IS'42.  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

Biscoe's  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.   1840.  Svo, 

cloth,  gs.  bd. 
Bull's  "Works,  with  Nelson's  Life.     By  E.  Burton,  D.D.     A 

new  Edition,  1846.     8  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  2I.  gs. 

Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles.     Svo.  cloth,  yj. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.     Second  Edition,  1S29.  Svo.  cloth,  7s. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
1831.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Butler's  "Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.  2  vols.  1874. 
8vo.  cloth,  lis. 

Butler's  Sermons.     Svo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion.     Svo.  cloth,  51.  6d. 

Chandler's  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David.     1853.  Svo, 

cloth,  8s.  6d. 
Chillingvsrorth's  "Works.     3  vols.  1S3S.  Svo.  cloth,  i/.  is,6d. 
Clergyman's  Instructor.    Sixth  Edition,  1855.  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple ;  or  a  Help  to  Devotion  in 
the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer.     7  vols.  1 841.  Svo.  cloth,  ll.  lis.  6d. 

Cranmer's  "Works.  Collected  and  arranged  by  H.  Jenkyns, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.   4  vols.   1834.  Svo.  cloth,  ll.  lOs. 
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Enchiridion  Theologicum  Anti-Romanum. 

Vol.  I.     Jeremy  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  and  Treatise  on 

the  Real  Presence.     1852.  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 
Vol.  II.     Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  with  his  Discourse 

on  the  Unity  of  the  Church.     1852.  8vo.  c/o/4,  7s.  6rf. 
Vol.  III.  Tracts  selected  from  Wake,  Patrick,  Stillingfleet,  Clagett, 
and  others.      1837.  8vo.  cloth,  lis. 
[Fell's]  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
1852.  8vo.  cloth,  -s. 

Greswrell's  Harmonia  Evangeliea.     Fifth  E  Jit  ion,  1856.  8vo. 
cloth,  95.  6d. 

Greswell's  Prolegomena  ad  Harmoniam  Evangelicam.     1840. 
Svo.  cloib,  cjs.  6d. 

QresweU'B  Dissertations  on  the  Principles  and  Arrangement 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.     5  vols.   1837.  Svo.  cloth,  3/.  3s. 

Hall's  (Bp.)  Works.     A  ne<w  Edition,  by  Philip  Wynter,  D.D. 

10  vols.   1863.  Svo.  cloth,  3/.  3s. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    4  vols.  1845.  Svo.  cloth,  il. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,     a  vols.  1850. 
Svo.  cloth,  los. 

Heurtley's  Collection  of  Creeds.     1S5S.  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  6J. 

Homilies   appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.     Edited  by  J. 
Griffiths.  M.A.     iSjg.  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Hooker's  Works,  with  his  Life  by  M'alton,  arranged  by  John 
Keble.  M.A.    Sixth  Edition,  1874.  3  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  ll.lls.6d. 

Hooker's  Works ;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A. 

2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  lis. 

Hooper's  (Bp.  George)  Works.     2  vols.  1855.  8vo.  cloth,  Sj. 
Jackson's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works.     12  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  3/.  6s. 
Jewel's  W^orks.     Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.     8  vols.   1847. 

Svo.  cloth,  ll.  10s. 

Patrick's  Theological  Works.     9  vols.  1859.  8\o.  cloth,  il.  is. 

Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.     Revised  and  corrected  by 
K.  Burton,  D.D.     Sixth  Edition,  1877.  Svo.  cloth,  las.  6d. 

Pearson's  Minor  Theological  Works.    Now  first  collected,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Edward  Churton,  M.A. 

3  vols.  1844.  Svo.  cloth,  los. 

Sanderson's  Works.    Edited  by  W.  Jacobson,  D.D.    6  vols. 

1H54.    Svi).   clotb.  \l.  105. 

Stanhope's  Paraphra.se  and  Comment  upon  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels.     A  niw  Edition,     J  vols.   1851.  Svo.  eloth,  los. 
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Stilling4eet'8  Orig^es  Sacrae.    a  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  9J. 
StiUingfleet's  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protestant 

Religion;  being  a  vindication  of  Abp.  Laud's  Relation  ofi  Conference, 

&c.     2  vols.   1844.  8vo.  clolb,  IDS. 
Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  with  Gale's  Reflections,  and 

Wall's  Defence.     A    new  Edition,  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.     1  vols. 

1862.  8vo.  cloth,  ll.  Is. 
Waterland's  Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.     y1  ntiu 

Edition,  with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.    1857.  8vo.  cloth,  2I.  lis. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London.  1 868.  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
6s.  6rf. 

Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.      A 

new  Edition,  1846.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
Wyclif.     A  C.ttalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif,  by 

W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.      1S65.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 
WycUf.     Select  English  Works.     By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.     3  vols. 

1S71.  8vo.  cloth,  2I.  2s. 
Wyclif.     Trialogus.     M^ith  the  Supplement  noiu  first  edited.     By 

Gutthardus  Lechler.      1869.  %\'o.  clolb,  14s, 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  AND  DOCUMENTAEY 
WORKS. 

British  Barrows,  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchral 

Mounds  in  various  parts  of  England.  By  William  Greenwell,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  Together  with  Description  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  General 
Remarks  on  Prehistoric  Crania,  and  an  Appendix.  By  George  Rolleston, 
M.D.,  F.R.S      Medium  8vo.,  cloth,   255. 

Tv70  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  parallel,  with  Supplementary 
Kxtracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a 
Glossarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M.A.      186,5.  8vo.  cloth,  i6s. 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A., 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History.      186S.  410.  stitched.  Is. 

Britton,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England,  com- 
posed by  order  of  King  Edward  I.  The  French  Text  carefully  revised, 
with  an  English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  F.  M.  Nichols, 
M.A.     2  vols.   186,1;.  royal  8vo.  cloth,  ll.  16s. 

Biimet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  with  the  suppressed  Pas- 
sages and  Notes.     6  vols.  1833.  8vo.  cloth,  2I.  los. 

Burnet's  History  of  James  II,  with  additional  Notes.  1852. 
8vo.  cloth,  9s.  6d. 

Carte's  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond.  A  new  Edition,  care- 
fully compared  with  the  original  MSS.    6  vols.   1851.  8vo.  cloth,  ll.  55. 

Casauboni  Ephemerides,  cum  pracfatione  et  notis  J.  Russell, 
S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     1850.  8vo.  cloth,  15*. 
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Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  To  which  are  subjoined  the  Notes  of  Bishop  War- 
burton.     7  vols.  1849.  medium  8vo.  cloth,  2I.  los. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.    7  vols.  1839.  iSmo.  clolb,  l/.  Is. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  Also  His  Life,  written  by  Himself,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded a  Continuation  of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With 
copious  Indexes.    In  one  volume,  royal  Svo.  1842.  clotb,  l/.  25. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  including  a  Continuation  of 

his  History.     2  vols.   1857.  medium  Svo.  ciotb,  l/.  2s. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  and  Continuation  of  his  His- 
tory.    3  vols.   1S27.  Svo.  clolb,  i6s.6d. 

Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  preserved  in  the 

Bodleian  Library.     In  three  volumes. 

Vol.  1.  From  1523  to  January  1649.    Svo.  clolb,  iSs. 
Vol.  n.  From  1649  to  1654.      Svo.  clolb,  l6s. 
Vol.  III.     From  1655  to  1657.     Svo.  clolh,  14s. 

Calendar  of  Charters  and  Rolls  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Turner,  under  the  direction  of  H.  O.  Coxe, 
M.A.     Svo.  cloth,  il.  lis.  6d..  Just  Published. 

Freeman's  (E.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England : 
its  Causes  and  Results.     Vols.  I.  and  II.    Third  Edition.     Svo.  elolh, 
I/.  i6s. 
Vol.  III.  The    Reign    of    Harold    and    the    Interregnum.     Sietmd 

Edition.     Svo.  clolb,  I/.  Is. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Reign  of  William.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  clotb,  ll.  Is. 
Vol.  V.  The  Effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     Svo.  cloth,  il.  Is. 

Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities.  2  vols.  1818.  4to.  c/oli>,  i/. 

Lloyd's  Prices  of  Com  in  Oxford,  1 583-1830.  Svo.  lezceJ,  u. 

Luttrell's  (Narcissus)  Diary.  A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of 
State  Affairs,  167S-1714.     6  vols.    1857.  Svo.  clotb,  ll.  ,^s. 

Hay's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament.  1854.  8vo.  cloth,  6t.  6J. 

Rogers's  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  A.D. 

13J9-I400.     2  vols.   1866.  Svo.  clolb,  3I.  2S. 

Sprigg's  England's  Recovery ;  being  the  History  of  the  Army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.     A  new  edition.   1S54.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Whitelock's  Memorials  of  English  Aflairs  from  1625  to  1660. 
4  vols.  18J3.  Svo.  clotb,  ll.  los. 

Protests    of   the    IjOi*ds,   including  those   which   have   been 

expunged,  from  1624  10  1S74;  with  Histoiical  Introductions,     Edited 
by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     3  vols.  Svo.  clolh,  ll.  2s. 
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Enactments  in  Parliament,  specially  concerning  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Collected  and  arranged  by  J.  Griffiths, 
M.A.      1S69.   8vo.  clolh,   I2S. 

Ordinances  and  Statutes  [for  Colleges  and  Halls]  framed  or 

approved  by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners.  l86j.  8vo.  clolb, 
las. — Sold  separately  (except  for  Exeter,  All  Souls,  Brasenose,  and 
Corpus),  at  IS.  each. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.     1878.  8vo.  cloth,  5J. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges 

of  Oxford.     Fourih  Edilion.     Extra  fcap.   Svo.  cloth,  2s.6d. 

Index  to  Wills  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  &c.  Compiled  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.  1863. 
royal  Svo.  clolb,  }s.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Oxford  Graduates  from  1659  to  1850.  1851. 
8vo.  clolb,  7s.  6d. 

CHRONOLOGY,  GEOGRAPHY,  &o. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  L\'Ith  to  the  CXXIIIrd  Olympiad.  Third  edilion, 
184I.  4to.  clolh,  \l.  14s.  6d. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the  Death  of  Augustus. 
Second  edilion,  1 85 1.  4to.  clolh,  \l.  1 2s. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.     Svo.  cloth,  6j.  6il. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Komani.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  from  the  Death  of  Augustus  to  the  Death 
of  Heraclius.     2  vols.  1845,  1850.  4to.  clolb,  3/.  9s. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.     1854.  Svo.  cloth,  7j. 

Cramer's    Geographical    and    Historical    Description   of  Asia 

Minor.     2  vols.   1832.  Svo.  clolh,  lis. 
Cramer's  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  i$i. 
Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Italy,  on  two  sheets,  ijj, 

Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Greece.    3  vols,    1828.   Svo, 

clolh,  1 6s.  6d. 
Cramer's  M.-ip  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece,  on  two  sheets,  1 5.;. 
Qrosvireirs  Fasti  Temporis  Catholici.    4  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  2/.  10s. 
Greswell's  Tables  to  Fasti,  4to,,  and  Introduction  to  Tables, 

Svo.  clolb,  15s. 
Greswell's  Origines  Kalendaria  Italicse.    4  vols,  Svo. cloth,  2/.  2j. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalcndariw  Hellenicae.  6  vols,  1862, 
Svo.  clolh,  4/.  4s. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  WOBKS,  AIJD  GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 

The  Logic  of  Hegel;  translated  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena.  By  William  Wallice, 
M.A.     8vo.  clolh,  14s. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum.     Edited,  with  English  notes,  by 

G.  W.  Kiichiii,  M.A.      iSjs.  8vo.  clolh,  9s.  6rf 

Bacon's  Novxun  Organum.     Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin, 

M.A,    1855.   Svo.  clolb,  9-.  61/.      (Sec  also  p.  31.) 

The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.I>.,  formerly  Bishop  of 

Cioyne;  including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished.     With 

Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy,  by 

Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A.     4  vols.  1S71.    8vo.   cloth,  2/.  l8s. 

The  Life,  Letters,  &c.     i  \o\.  cloth,  i6s.     See  aha  ^.%\. 

Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes, 
by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     2  vols.  1S70.  cloth,  2Is. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University 

of  0.\ford   in   Hilary  Tern),   1S70.        By  John    Ruskin,   M.A.,   Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art.     8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings  by  Michel  Angelo 

and  Ratfaello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.     By  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F.S.A.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &c. 

Arehimedis  quae  supersunt  omnia  cum  Eutocii  commentariis 
ex  reccnsione  Joseph!  Torelli,  cum  nova  versione  Latina,      1793.  folio. 

clolh,  \l.  5s. 

Bradley's  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspondence.    With  an 
Account  of  Harriot's  Astronomical  Papers.      1S32.  4to.  cloth,  17s. 
Reduction  of  Bradley's  Observations  by  Dr.  Busch.  1 838.  410.  clolk,  35. 

Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  University  Obser- 
vatory, Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  M.A.  No.  I. 
Royal  Svo.  /n/>tr  coven.,  3s.  61/. 

A   Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Oases.     By  Henry 

William  Watson,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridee, 
1S76.  Svo.  cloth,  is..6d. 

Rigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  17th  Century, 
with  Tabic  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Rigaud,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, Oxford,  2  vols.  1841-1S63. 
Svo.  clolb,  1 8s.  6d. 
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Treatise  on  Inflnitesimal  Calculus.    By  Bartholomew  Price, 

M.Am  F.R.S.,  Professor  oi  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.     Second  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  us.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  Integral   Calculus,    Calculus  of  Variations,   and   Differential 

Equations.     Second  Edition,   1865.  8vo.  cloth,  l8s. 
Vol.  III.  Statics,    including   Attractions;    Dynamics    of    a    Material 

Particle.     Second  Edition,  1868.  8vo.  clolh,  16s. 
Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems;  together  with  a  Chapter  on 

Theoretical  Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.      1862. 

8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

Daubeny's  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory.    i6mo.  cloth,  6j. 

Vesuvius.  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology,  Oxford.     1S69.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ios.6d. 

Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  the  same 
Author.     Svo.   doth,  2is. 

Synopsis  of  the  Pathological  Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum, 
liy  H.  W.  Achnd,  M.D..  F.R.S.,  1S67.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Thesaurus  Entomologicus  Hopeianus,  or  a  Description  of 
the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to  the  University  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hope.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  M.A.  With  40  Plates, 
mostly  coloured.     Small  folio,  half  morocco,  "jl.  los. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.  By 
Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A. ,  assisted  by  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
M.A.     Roy.il  Svo.   half  morocco,  ll.j  is.  6d. 

On  Certain  Variations  in  the  Vocal  Organs  of  the  Passeres 
that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  By  Johannes  Muller.  Translated 
by  F.  J.  Bell,  B.A.  With  an  Appendix  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
With  Plates.     4to.  paper  covers,   7s.  6d. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Ebert's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  German. 
4  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  los. 

Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Second  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged.     1852.  Svo.  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer.     1831.  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazettecrj^  Second  Series.  1866.  Svo. 
cloth,  I  2s.  6rf. 

Cotton's  Rhcmes  and  Doway.  An  attempt  to  shew  what  has 
been  done  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  English.      1855.  Svo.  cloth,  9s. 
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The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  tCiarcubou  |1rcss  ^ttits,  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

Those  to  which  prices  are  attached  are  already  published;  the  others  are  in 
preparation. 

I.    ENGLISH. 

A  First  Reading  Book.     By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin;   and 

edited  by  Anne  j.  Clou^h.     Extra  leap.  Svo.  stiff  covers^  ^d. 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  I.     For  Little  Children.     Extra 

fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  (><!. 

Oxford  Reading  Book,  Part  II.     For  Junior  Classes.     Extra 

fcap.  Svo.  sliif' covers,  6i/. 

An  Elementary  English   Grammar   and  Exercise  Book. 

By  O.  VV,  Taiicock,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Sherborne  School.     Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is.bd. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 

in  Classical  Schools.     By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of 
Sherborne  School.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers,  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.    Second  Edition.    In  Two  Volumes.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.     By  J.  Earic,  iVI.A., 

formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  sonietinie  Prolessor  of  Anglo-SaxoD, 
Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  ys.  6d. 

A  Book  for  the  Beg^inner  in  Anglo-Saxon.     By  John  Earle, 

M. A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s,  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Giainniatical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet, 
MA.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

The  Ormulum ;  with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 
White.  Edited  by  Rev.  R.  Holt.  M.A.  i  vols.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  215.     Just  Published. 
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Specimens  of  Early  English.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.    By  R.  Morris,  LL.D., 
and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Part  I.     In  the  Press. 

Part  II.  From  Robert  ofGloucesterfo  Gower  (a.d.  129810  a.d.  1393). 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clolb,  Js.  6J. 

Specimens  of  English  Literatiire,  from  the  '  Ploughmans 
Crede'  to  the  •  Shwiihcardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  A.D.  1579).  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcji.  Svn.  clolb,  ys.  6d. 

The  Vision  of  "William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 

by  William    Langland.     Edited,   with   Notes,   by  W.  W.  Skeat,   M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  45.  6d. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tale ;  Sir  Thopas ;  The  Monkes 
Tale;  The  Clerkes  Tale;  The  Squieres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe;  The  Pardoneres 
Tale ;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale ;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale. 
By  the  same  Editor.     E.\tra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d.     (See  also  p.  20.) 

Old  English  Drama.  Marlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  and  Greene's  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  j-s.  6d. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and 
W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  2s. 

Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.    Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  slipcovers. 
The  Tempest,  is.  6d.  King  Lear,  Is.  6d. 

As  You  Like  It,  is.  6d.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is.  6d. 

Julius  Csesar,  2s.  Coriolanus.     In  the  Press. 

(For  other  Plays,  see  p.  20.) 

Milton.  Areopagitica.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
J  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

Addison.  Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With 
Notes.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

Burke.  P'our  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the  Regi- 
cide Directory  of  P'rance.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  5s.     (See  also  p.  31.) 
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Also  the  following  in  paper  covers  : — 

Gray.     Eleg)',  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.     2d. 

Johnson.     Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.     With   Notes  by  E.  J. 
Payne,  M.A.     ^d. 

Keats.  Hyperion,  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  W.  T.Arnold,  B.A.  ^d. 

MUton.    With  Notes  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A. 

Lycidas,  3<f.         L' Allegro,  3d.  11  Penseroso,  ^.         Comus.  6d. 

Samson  Agonistes,  6rf. 
Pamell.     The  Hermit.   2d. 

A  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS, 

Designed  to  meet  the  -Tvantj  of  Students  in  English  Literature, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
King's  College,  London. 

It  is  also  especially  hoped  that  this  Series  may  prove  tiseful  to 
Ladies'  Schools  and  Middle  Class  Schools ;  in  which  English  Litera- 
ture must  always  be  a  leading  subject  of  instruction. 

A  General  Introduction  to  the  Series.     By  Professor  Brewer, 
M.A. 

1.  Chaucer.   The   Prologue   to  the   Canterbury   Tales;     The 

Knightes  Tale ;  The  Nonne  Prestcs  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris, 
Editor  of  Specimens  of  Early  English,  &c.,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.     (See  also  p.  19.) 

2.  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.   Books  I  and  II.   Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church. 

Book  I.    Eighth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Book  II.      Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  c/o/i,  2S.  61/. 

3.  Hooker.     Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.     Edited  by  R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8ro.  cloth,  as. 

4.  Shakespeare.     Select  Plays.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

Fclliiw  of   Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;    and  W.  Aldis  Wright.  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ilif  coven. 
I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,     is. 
II.  Richard  the  Second.     Is.  6d. 
III.  Macbeth.     l$.6d.     (For  other  Plays,  see  p.  19.) 
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5.  Bacon. 

I.  Advancement  of  Learning.     Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,   M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.   8vo,  clolh,  4s.  6d. 
II.  The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Thursfield, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

6.  IfUton.    Poems.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.     2  vols. 

Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 
Sold  separately.  Vol.  I.  4s.;  Vol.  II.  3s.    (See  also  pp.  19,  20.) 

7.  Dryden.      Select  Poems.     Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 

Cromwell;  Astrxa  Redux  ;  Annus  Mirabilis;  Absalom  and  Achitophel ; 
Rehgio  Laici ;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie, 
M.A.     Second  Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  clolh,  3s.  6d. 

8.  Bunyan.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress;  Grace  Abounding.    Edited 

by  E.  Venables,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln.     Nearly  Ready. 

9.  Pope.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  Mark   Pattison, 

B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Essay  on  Man.     Fifth  Edition.      Extra  fcap.  8vo.     Is.  6d. 

II.  Satires  and  Epistles.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s. 

10.  Johnson.  Rasselas  ;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  Edited 
by  Alfred  Milnes,  B.A.  (London),  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     In  the  Press. 

11.  Burke.  Select  Works.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Thoughts   on   the  Present   Discontents ;    the  two  Speeches  on 

America.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.    Second  Edition.     Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clolh,  5s.     (See  also  p.  19.) 

12.  Cowper.  Edited,  with  Life,  Introductions,  and  Notes,  by 
H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

I.  The  Didactic  Poems  of  1782,  with  Selections  from   the  Minor 

Pieces,  A.D.  1 779-1 783.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 
II.  The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the  Minor  Poems, 
A.D.  1 784-1 799.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  35. 

II.  LATIN. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  John  B.  Allen,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Corrected.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2S.  6d, 
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A  Series  of  Graduated  Iiatin  Readers. 

First  Latin  Reader.  By  T.  J.  Kunns,  M.A.  ^hird  Edition. 
Extra  leap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Second  Latin  Reader.     In  Preparation. 

TMrd    Latin    Reader,    or    Specimens   of    Latin    Literature. 

Part  I,  Poetry.      By  James  M=Call  Marshall,  M.A.,  Dulwich  College. 
Fourth  Latin  Reader. 

Cicero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 
Notes.  By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.  In  three  Parts.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clolb,  4s.  6d. 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is.  6d. 
Part  I.        Anecdotes  from    Grecian    and   Roman  History. 
Part  n.      Omens  and  Dreams:  Beauties  of  Nature. 
Part  III.    Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces. 

Cicero.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  the 
late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clolb,  3s. 

Pliny.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By 
the  same  Editors.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

Cornelius  Nepos.  With  Notes.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clolb,  2s.  6d. 

Caesar.  The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and 
Maps.     By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

Parti.  The  Gallic  War.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  c/o/J,  45.6^. 
Part  II.     The  Civil  War.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  Js.  6d. 
The  Civil  War.     Book  I.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  2s. 

Livy.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 
H.  Lee-Warner,  ^1.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.     In  Parts,  limp,  each  Is.  6d. 

Part  I.      The  Caudine  Disaster, 

Part  II.    Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy. 

Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Livy,  Books  I-X.  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History,  Cambridge.  Book  I.  Second  Edition.  Svo. 
clotb,  6s. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Scbools. 

Luciani  Vera  Historia.  A\'ith  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
C.  S.  Jcrram.  M.A.     Just  ready. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I-VL  With  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  T.  F.  Dallin,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Preparing. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.  For  the  use  of  Pass- 
men and  others.  Selected  by  J.  V.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Fi/lh  Edition.  Ext.  fcap,  Svo,  clotb,  is.  6d. 
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Cicero's  Philippic  Orations.  With  Notes.  ByJ.R.  King,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
cloib,  lot.  6d. 

Cicero.    Select  Iietters.    With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 

and  Appendices.     By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor 
ofBrasenose  College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  clotb,  1 8s. 

Cicero.  Select  Iietters.  7ext.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W. 
Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Humanity, 
Glasgow.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb.  3s.  6(i. 

Cicero  de  Ox-atore.  Book  I.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
"Jttit  ready. 

Catulli  Veronensls  Liber.  Iterum  recognovit,  apparatum 
criticum  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.Nl.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth,  ids. 

A  Commentary  on  Catullus.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth,  1 6s. 

Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Seleeta,  secundum  recogni- 
tionem  Robinson  Ellis,  A..\I.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s.  6rf. 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.    Volume  I.     The  Odes,  Carmen 
Seculare,  and  Epodes.     By  Edward  C.  Wickliam,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Wellington  College.     Second  Edition.     Svo.  cloth,  I2s, 
Also  a  small  edition/or  Scbools. 

Ovid.  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsay, 
M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glas- 
gow.    Second  Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  5s.  6d. 

Fersius.  The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 
By  John  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M. A..  Second 
Edition.     Svo.  clotb,  "Js.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin  Poets.  By  North 
Pinder,  M.A.      Demy  Svo.  clotb,  15s. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin.  With  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes.     By  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.     Svo.  clotb,  iSs. 

Vergil:  Suggestions  Introductory  to  a  Study  of  the  Aeneid. 
By  H.  Nctticship,  M.A.    Svo.  sewed,  Is.  6d. 

The  Roman  Satura :  its  origin.il  form  in  connection  with  its 
literary  development.     By  H.  Nettlcship,  M.A.  Svo.  sewed,  is. 
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A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology.     By  T.  L.  Papillon, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  New  College.     Second  Edition.     Crown 
Svo.  clothe  6s. 

The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age.  By  William 
Young  Sellar,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Uniiersity  of 
Edinburgh.     Virgil.   Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.     By  the  same  Editor. 

Preparing. 

in.  GREEK. 

A  Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  Language. 
Bv  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L..  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Sixth  Edition,  Revi>ed  and  Enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  is.  6rf. 

Qraecae  Grammaticae  Rudimenta  i  n  usum  Scholarum .  Auctore 

Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.    Eighteenth  Edition, iS'^.  i2mo. bound, ^s. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 

410.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.     Sexenteentb  Edition.     Care- 
fully Revised  throughout.     1S76.    Square  1 2  mo.  clotb,  •;$.  dd. 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective;  their  forms,  mean- 
ing, and  qu.intity  :  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers, 
with  reference  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch. 
New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  clotb,  I  OS.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools):  abridged 
from  his  larger  work  bv  H  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Wavnflete  Professor  of 
Mor.il  and  Metaphysical'  Philosophy,  Cxford.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  2s.  6<f. 

A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Readers. 
First   Greek   Reader.     By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.     Extra 

fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2i.  6d. 

Second  Greek  Reader.     By  A.  J.  M.  Bell,  M.A.    In  the  Prtss. 

Third  Greek  Reader.     In  Preparation. 

Fourth  Greek  Reader ;  being  Specimens  of  Greek 
Dialects.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  dd. 

Fifth  Greek  Reader.    Part  I.     Selections  from   Greek    Epic 

and   Dramatic  Poetry,   with    Introductions    and    Notes.      Bv    Evelyn 

Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.    Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  id. 

Part  II.     By  the  same  Editor.  In  Preparation. 

Aeschylus.  Prometheus  Bound  (for  Schools).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is. 

Aristophanes.  Nubes  (for  Schools).  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
etc.     By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.     Prtparing. 
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Xenophon.  Anabasis,  Book  II.  With  Kotes  and  Map.  ByC.  S. 
Jcrram.  MA.     Extra  fcip.  Svo.  clolk,  2s. 

Xenophon.  Easy  Selections  (for  Junior  Classes).  With  a 
Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.  By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  and  C.  S. 
Jerrani,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    cloth,  3s.  (>d. 

Xenophon.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps. 
By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School.  Fourth 
Edition.     Ext.  fcap  Svo.  clolb,  3s.  6J. 

Arrian.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J.  8.  Phill- 
potts, B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School. 

Cebea.  Tabula.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  C.  S. 
Jtrrain,  M  A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  61/. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry;  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introduc- 
tory Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wtiglit,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.     Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  clolb,  Ss.  6rf. 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  collection  of  the 
finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  M.A. 
Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4.^.  (td. 

Aristotle's  Politics.  By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.  The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  /Eschines  on  thr  Crown.  With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  G.  A.  Simcox,   M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.    'Avo'.  cloth,   \2s. 

Theocritus  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  H.  Kynaston,  M.A. 
(late  Snow),  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  College.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  dd. 

Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  I— XII  (for  Schools).     By  W.  W. 
Merry,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
Book  II,  separately.  Is.  6d. 

Homor.  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV  (for  Schools).  By  the 
same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.  Edited  with  English  Notes, 
Appendices,  etc.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  and  the  late  James  Riddell, 
M.A.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  i6s. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.     By  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College. 

Homer.  Iliad,  Book  1  (for  Schools).  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

Homer.  Iliad.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  D.  B. 
Monro,  M.A.     Preparing. 

A  Homeric  Grammar.     By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.     Preparing. 
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Plato.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  B.  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  ;  and  J.  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  »nd 
Lecturer  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     In  the  Press. 

Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  English  Notes 
and  Introductions.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St. 
Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     2  vols. 

VoL  L   Oedipus  TjTannus.     Oedipus   Coloneus.     Antigone.     8vo. 
clotb^  14s. 

Sophocles.  The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Sophocles.     In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  &c.    By  Lewis 
Campbell,  ALA.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  \LA.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp. 
Oedipus  Rex,         Oedipus  Coloneus,         Antigone,  is.  pd.  each. 
Ajax,  Electra,  Trachiniae,  2s.  each. 

Sophocles.  Oedipus  Rex  :  DindorTs  Text,  with  Notes  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp.  Is.  6d. 

IV.  FEIINCH. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,  with 
a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.  By  A.  Brachet, 
Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  fonneriy  Censor  of 
Christ  Church.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  Price  reduced 
to  -s.  6d. 

Brachet's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language. 
Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition, 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s.  6rf. 

French  Classics,  Edited  by  Gusta%x  Massos,  B.A. 

Comeille's  Cinna,  and  Iloliere's  Les  Femmes  Savantcs.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Racine's  Andromaque,  and  Comeille's  Le  Menteur.  With 
Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  as.  6d. 

Moliere's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Racine's  Athalie. 
With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Molicre.    Extra  tcap,  8vo.  clotb,  2s.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  S^vign6 
and  her  chief  Contemporaries.  Intended  more  especially  for  Girls' 
Schools.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika, 
by  Madame  de  Duraa  ;  La  Dot  >le  Suzcttc.  by  Fiev^e  ;  Les  Junieaux 
de  I'Hotel  Cotncille,  by  Sdmond  About ;  Mosaventurcs  d'un  £colier, 
by  Rodolphe  T6pffer.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  as.  6J. 

Regnard's  Le  Joncur,  and  Brueya  and  Falaprat's  Le 
Grundcur.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  (>d. 
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Louis  XrVand  his  Contemporaries;  as  described  in  Extracts 
from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  With  English 
Notes,  Genealogical  Tables,  &c.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  clolb,  2s.  6d. 

V.  GERMAN. 

L.\NGE'S  German  CrAine.    By  HERMANN  Lange,  Teacher  of  Modern 

Languages,  Manchester : 
The  Germans  at  Home;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  German 
Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Essentials  of  German 
Grammar.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The  German  Manual;  a  German  Grammar,  a  Reading  Book, 

and  a  Handbook  ot  German  Conversation.     8vo.  cloth,  "Js.  6d. 
A  Grammar  of  the  German  Iianguage. .   8vo.  c/oth,  3J.  6J. 

This  '  Grammar '  is  a  reprint  of  the  Grammar  contained  in  *  The  German 
Manual,'  and,  in  this  separate  form,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students 
who   wish  to   make  themselves   acquainted  with    German   Grammar 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  read  German  books. 
German  Composition;    Extracts  from  English  and  American 
writers  for  Translation  into  German,  with  Hints  for  Translation  in  foot- 
notes.    /«  the  Press. 

Iiessing's  Laokoon.    With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 

By  A.  1Ia.m.\.\.n,  I'hil.  Doc,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Teacher  of  German  in  the 

University  of  Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 
Goethe's  Faust.     Part  I.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

the  same  Kditor.     In  Preparation. 
Wilhelm   Tell.      A    Drama.      By   Schiller.      Translated   into 

English  Verse  by  E.  Massie,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

Also,  Edited  by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Phil.  Doc,  Professor  in  King's 

College,  London. 
Goethe's  Egmont.    With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.     Second  Edition. 
K.xtra  fta|>.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.    With  a  Life  of  Schiller  ;  an  historical 

and    critical    Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a   complete    Commentary. 

Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  (,d. 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.     A  Comedy.    With  a  Life  of 

Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  &c.    Second  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Schiller's    Egmonts    Leben    und    Tod,   and    Belagerung   von 

Antwerpen.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  dd. 

In  Preparalion. 
Goethe's    Iphigenic  auf  Tauris.     A   Drama.    With  a  Critical 

Introduction,  Arguments  to  the  Acts,  and  a  complete  Conmientary, 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
Becker's  (K.  F.)  Friedrich  der  Grosse. 
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VI.  MATHEMATICS,  &c. 

Figures  Made  Easy:  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.    (Introductory 

to  '  The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.')  By  Lewis  Hensley,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 

with  two  thousand  additional  Examples  formed  from  the  Tables  in  the 
same,  with  Answers.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown  Svo.  chtb,  15. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic;   with  Answers  to  the  Examples. 

By  the  same  Author.     Crown  Svo.  clolb,  4s.  6d. 

The  Scholar's  Algebra.     An  Introductory  work  on  Algebra. 

By  the  same  Author.      Crown  Svo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 

Book-keeping.  By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Financial  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Firm  of 
Quilter,  Ball,  &  Co.),  Co-Examiners  in  Book-keeping  for  the  Society 
of  Arts.     New  and  enlarged  Edition.     E.xtra  fcap.  Svo.  limp  cloth,  2s. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pure  Geometry.     By  Henry  J. 

Stephen  Smith,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Acoustics.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  JNI.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  O.xford.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  J.  Clerk 
Maxwell,  M.A..  K.R.S.,  Professor  of  Expcrinitntal  Physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cantbridge.     2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  il.  IIS.  6(/. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  same  subject.    By  the  same 

Author.     I-'reparing, 


VII.  PHYSICAli  SCIENCE. 

A  Handbook  of  Descriptive  Astronomy.  By  G.  F. 
Ch.imbers,  K.R.A.S.,  Bartisier-ai-Law.  Third  Edition,  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  jSs. 

Chemistry  for  Students.  By  A.  W.  Williamson,  Phil  Doc, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London.  A  new 
Edition,  with  Solutions,     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  Ss.  dd. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  M'oodcuts  and  Diagrams. 
By  Ualf.ujr  Stewart,  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clolb, 
is.  6d, 

Lessons  on  Thermodynamics.  By  R.  E.  Baynes,  M.A.,  Senior 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Physics.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  ;s.  bd. 
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Forms  of  Animal   Life.      By  G.   RoUeston,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Liuacre  Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.     Illustrated  by  Descriptions 
and  Drawings  of  Dissections.     Demy  8vo.  clolb,  l6s. 

Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry  (Laboratory  Practice). 
By  A.  G.  Venion  Harcourt,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry;  and  H.  G.  Madan.  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.   Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  clolb.  75.  6d. 

Oeology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.     Svo.  clolb.   2\s. 

Crystallography.  By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy,  Oxford  :  and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Department  of 
Minerals,  British  Museum.     In  the  Press. 


VIII.  HISTORY. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  in  its  Origin  and 
Development.  By  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History.     In  Three  Volumes.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  each  12s. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Con- 
stitutional History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
clotb,  Ss.  6d. 

A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Leojxjld  ^^on  Ranke.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Boase,  M.A.     6  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  3/.  3s. 

Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern  History.     By 

H.  B.  George,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Small  4to.  cloth,  12s. 

A  History  of  France.  With  numerous  Mnps,  Plans,  and 
Tables.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  In  Three  Volumes.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  each  10s.  6rf. 

Vol.  I.     Down  to  the  Year  1453.        Vol.  2.     From  1453-1624. 
Vol.  3.     From  1624-1793. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A., 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  Svo.  clolb,  14s. 

A  History  of  Germany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  British  India.  By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader  in 
Indian  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Greece.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
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A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to 
the  present  time,  B.C.  146  to  A. d.  1864.  By  George  Finlay,  LL.  D, 
A  new  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  part  re-written,  with  con- 
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